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PREFACE. 


Bkfobe  adTerting  to  the  object  and  arrangement  of  the 
present  work,  itmay  be  properto  mention  the  principal  collec- 
tioiis  of  epigrams,  which  have  been  previously  published  in 
this  oonntry.  *'  A  Collection  of  Epigrams :  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Critical  Dissertation  on  this  Species  of  Poetry,"  2nd 
edition,  1735  (sometimes  ascribed,  but  without  sufficient 
proof^  to  Oldys),  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  be  "  the  first  mis- 
cellany of  epigrams  that  has  appeared  in  English."  This 
IB  a  mistake.  A  collection,  entitled  ''  Skialetheia,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1598,  and  another  in  1641.  In  1654  appeared  a 
collection  of  some  importance,  entitled,  *'  Becreation  for 
Ingenious  Head-pieces :  or  a  Pleasant  Grove  for  their  Wits 
to  Walk  in."  The  Collection  of  1735 ;  "A  Collection  of 
Select  Epigrams,*'  by  Hackett,  1757;  "The  Poetical 
Farrago,"  1794 ;  and  the  selection  in  *'  Elegant  Extracts," 
are  without  any  kind  of  arrangement.  '*  Recreation  for 
Ingenious  Head-pieces,"  is  divided  into  epigrams,  epitaphs, 
fancies,  and  fantastics.  "  The  Festoon :  A  Collection  of 
Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  by  Graves,  of  which  the 
second  and  enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1767,  is 
divided  into  panegyrical,  satirical,  monumental,  and  other 
sections.  '*  Select  Epigrams,"  1797,  is  chronological,  with 
anonymous  epigrams  at  the  end.  These  collections  have  a 
sprinkling  of  translations  from  the  Greek,  but  they  aU.  ^coe^^* 
the  Boman  type  as  the  favourite.    "  Select  EpigramB^''  Wn 
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ever,  gives,  more  than  the  others,  the  purer  epigrams  of 
modem  poets.  The  Mediasval  and  Early  Modem  Latin 
Epigrammatists,  with  the  exception  of  Buchanan  and  Owen, 
are  not  represented  at  all  in  these  works.  "  Becreation  for 
Ingenious  Head-pieces"  contains,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  date  of  its  publication,  many  specimens  of  the 
writings  of  the  Early  English  Epigrammatists;  but  Sir 
John  Harington  and  Ben  Jonson  are  the  only  writers  of 
the  early  period  of  our  literature  who  are  noticed  in  any  of 
the  later  collections.  Yet,  defective  as  are  these  works, 
they  are  of  great  value,  for  they  have  preserved  a  large 
number  of  epigrams,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost, 
and  many  of  which  could  ill  be  spared.  The  last  of  the 
old  collections  is  the  **  Panorama  of  Wit,"  1809,  which  was 
succeeded  after  a  long  interval  by  '*  Epigrams,  Ancient  and 
Modem,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Booth.  It  may  be  right  to  state 
that  not  the  slightest  use  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Booth's 
book  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  selection. 

Among  the  collections  confined  to  that  form  of  the 
epigram,  called  epitaphs,  may  be  mentioned,  ^  Select  Epi- 
taphs," edited  by  Toldervy,  1755 ;  *'  Select  and  Bemarkable 
Epitaphs,"  with  accounts  of  the  deceased,  by  Hackett,  1757 ; 
*'  A  Collection  of  Epitaphs  and  Monumental  Liscriptions," 
1806;  and  *' Chronicles  of  the  Tombs,"  by  the  late  Dr. 
Pettigrew,  1847. 

One  of  the  projected  publications  of  Dr.  Johnsoa  was  a 
"Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  Notes  and  Observations." 
Had  he  carried  out  his  plan,  the  work  would  have  been 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  epigrammatic  literature. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Boman  Antho- 
logies, with  the  Foreign  Medieval  Poets,  and  the  English 
Epigrammatists,  guided  by  a  true  poetic  taste,  and  gifted 
with  unusual  critical  acumen,  he  would  have  arranged 
a  selection  which  would  have  displayed  the  flowers  of 
epigpram-writing  of  all  ages,  while  his  notes  and  obsciva- 
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tions  would  have  delighted  the  scholar  and  instrncted  the 
unlearned. 

Dr.  Johnson  relinquished  his  design.  May  the  shadow 
of  his  great  name  rest  upon  this  attempt  to  make  a  seleo* 
tion  from  the  works  of  the  Epigrammatists  more  interesting 
by  notea,  observations,  and  illustrative  quotations  I  I  believe 
that  no  collection  of  this  character  has  ever  been  published. 
Bare  epigrams,  following  the  one  upon  the  other,  without 
connection  and  without  pause,  are  apt  to  weary  the  reader ; 
and  I  hope  that  value  may  be  given  to  many  of  the  pieces, 
as  well  as  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  them  increased,  by 
showing  their  sources,  their  parallels,  and,  when  it  can  be 
discovered,  their  association  with  historical  events  and 
domestic  circumstances.  The  plan  is,  in  some  respects,  tlie 
same  as  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  let  not  the 
execution  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  what  he  would 
have  done ;  for,  alas  I  the  ghost  of  the  sage  may  rise  in 
wrath,  and  thunder  forth  a  parody  of  an  epigram  of  Martial : 

Sir,  the  plan  yoa'Te  adopted  is  good,  for  'tis  mine ; 
But  th'  ezeoation's  so  bad— let  it  pass  for  thine. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  selection  of  the  best 
epigrams  of  various  periods ;  including  mediaaval  and  early 
modem  Latin,  and  early  English,  epigrams,  which  have 
been  neglected  by  previous  collectors.  In  the  modem 
section  my  chief  cai-e  has  been  to  direct  attention  to  the 
Epigrammatists  of  our  own  country ;  but  some  of  the  most 
notcKl  of  those  of  France  and  Germany  are  also  noticed. 
Believing  the  Greek  inscriptions  to  be  the  best  models  for 
epigrammatic  writing,  I  have  inserted  many  modem  pieces 
wliich  take  that  form,  although,  according  to  the  perverted 
ideas  of  later  times,  they  would  scarcely  be  considered 
epigrams.  Some  pieces,  also,  which  bear  an  epigrammatic 
character  will  be  found,  although  they  cannot  be  strictly 
"eferred  to  any  mndeL      Some  of  the  epigrams  are  well 

Qown.    I  have  not  considered  this  a  reason  for  om\\i\m\[; 
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them,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  inconvenient  length ; 
for  our  most  popular  ones  are  commonly  cited  incorrectly, 
and  are  often  ascribed  to  wrong  authors.  It  has  been  my 
great  anxiety  to  admit  nothing  which  might  render  the 
collection  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  the  young.  A  few  coarse 
expressions  may  be  found,  which  can  hardly  be  avoided  in 
reproducing  the  writings  of  past  times ;  but  none,  I  trust, 
which  even  border  upon  real  impropriety. 

The  arrangement  is  chronological,  in  order  that  the 
gradual  changes  in  epigrammatic  literature,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  periods  upon  that  style  of  writing,  may  be  clearly 
displayed';  and  that  thus  the  work  may  be,  to  some  extent, 
a  history  of  the  species  of  poetry,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  its  types,  is  known  under  the  general  name 
of  epigram, 

A  selection  from  the  epigrams  of  each  author  is  placed 
under  his  name ;  others  are  scattered  through  the  work  for 
comparison  or  illustration.  All  can  be  readily  found  by 
means  of  the  Index.  The  epigrams  are  illustrated  by 
others,  which  may  be  the  originals  whence  they  are  taken, 
or  which  may  be  compared  with  them  on  account  of  simi- 
larity of  thought  or  language ;  and  passages  from  the  Poets  are 
used  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  pui-pose  of  showing  iden- 
tity of  tone,  or  as  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  the  verses. 
Explanations  are  given  of  epigrams  which  depend  for 
their  interest  upon  circumstances  of  the  day,  or  events  in 
the  life  of  the  epigrammatist,  or  of  the  person  upon  whom,  or 
to  whom,  he  writes.  Observations  and  anecdotes  are  added 
whenever  the  epigrams  can  be  made  more  interesting  by 
such  means.  Slight  biographical  notices  of  the  authors, 
with  the  exception  of  those  well  known  to  every  reader,  are 
prefixed;  because  the  pleasure  of  reading  is  always  in- 
creased by  ^^^  knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  books  where 
such  infoiiHion  can  be  .QJ|ptained  are  not  always  at  hand. 
A  separatfrsection  is  added,  consisting  of  epigrams  the 
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authors  of  which  I  have  failed  to  discover.  They  are 
amnged  in  such  chronological  order  as  the  repositories 
whence  they  are  gleaned,  or  their  own  internal  evidence, 
warrants.  Other  anonymous  pieces  are  scattered  through 
the  work.  Many  of  these  epigrams  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  jny  efforts  to  recover  the 
names  of  the  writers  have  not  been  successful.  Some, 
however,  which  have  hitherto  been  generally  given  as 
anonjmoufi,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  ascribe  to  their  authors. 
The  epigrams  have  been  obtained  from  many  sources,  but 
whenever  I  could  find  put  the  volumes  in  which  they 
originally  appeared,  I  have  examined  them,  in  order  to 
ensure  correctness.  The  old  spelling  is  generally  modern- 
ised, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Spenser  and  Herrick, 
which  is  preserved  to  show  the  orthography  of  their  day. 

The  translations  are  by  many  different  writers,  whose 
names  will  be  found  attached  to  their  renderiugs.  Elegance 
has  been  sought,  but  closeness  to  the  original  has  always 
been  considered  of  greater  importance.  Many  of  the 
translations  from  the  Greek  are  by  Bland  and  Merivale,  the 
'*  associate  bards  "  distinguished  by  Byron ;  some  are  from 
the  "Anthologia  Polyglotta"  of  the  late  Dr.  Wellesley; 
and  a  few  from  Major  Macgregor*s  translation  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  a  work  of  recent  date  which  should  be 
consulted  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  For 
a  considerable  number  of  translations  marked  C,  I  am  in- 
debted to  a  friend.  For  the  few  marked  D.,  I  am  respon- 
sible; but  I  have  never  had  recourse  to  my  own  pen  when 
I  could  find  renderings  by  others  which  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  originals.  In  some  cases  I  have  made  slight 
alterations  in  versions  which  were  not  sufficiently  exact, 
but  never  without  stating  that  change  has  been  made.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  find  translations  of  the  epigrams  of 
the  medi»val  and  early  modem  Latin  poets ; '  for  these 
Epigrammatists,  being  so  little  known,  have  found  vorj 
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few  to  array  them  in  an  English  dress.  Use  has  been 
made  of  about  a  dozen  excellent  renderings  in  the  233rd 
No.  of  the  •*  Quarterly  Review." 

The  reference  of  the  Greek  Epigrams  is  to  Jacobs* 
"Anthologia  Grseca,"  1794-1814.  The  reference  of  the 
MedisBval  and  Early  Modem  Latin  Epigi-ams  is,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  the  Anthology,  entitled  **Delitia9Delitianim," 
of  Abraham  Wright,  1637.  General  references  will,  I  trust, 
be  found  to  be  carefully  given.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I 
have  felt  it  of  importance  to  pay  special  attention.  I  have 
not,  however,  considered  it  necessary  to  give  particular 
references,  when  the  epigrams  are  published  in  the  well- 
known  works  of  their  authors,  or  in  the  editions  of  the 
British  poets,  known  as  Bell's,  Johnson's,  and  Chalmers*. 

The  Introduction  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  epigrammatic 
literature  from  the  earliest  times.  My  own  views  of  the 
best  style  of  epigram-writing,  which  have  governed  me  in 
the  general  selection,  will  be  there  seen.  A  list  of  books, 
which  may  be  useful  to  students  in  this  department  of 
literature,  is  added  as  an  Appendix. 

It  remains  to  express  my  earnest  thanks  to  the  friend 
whose  translations,  marked  C,  display  so  conspicuously  the 
accurate  and  the  elegant  scholar.  His  encouragement  in- 
duced me  to  commence  this  woik,  and  gave  me  energy  in 
its  progress;  and  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  it  has 
rendered  his  advice  as  agreeable  to  seek  as  it  has  been 
valuable  to  receive.  The  obligation  which  I  feel  is  a 
pleasure,  for  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  friendship  which  I 
prize. 

Ramsgate.    January^  1870. 
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To  this  edition  a  supplement  has  been  added,  consisting 
chiefly  of  epigrams  of  an  amusing  character.  Some 
valuable  ones  have  been  inserted,  which  were  omitted  in 
the  previous  edition. 

Alterations  have  beep  made  in  the  Greek  Section  by  the 
omission  of  the  fragmeuts  of  Sappho  and  others,  the  Odes 
of  Anacreon,  and  the  Idylls  of  Bion  and  Moschus ;  and 
the  insertion  in  their  place  of  epigrams  included  by 
Jacobs  in  his  **  Anthologia.*' 

Similar  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Ancient  Latin 
Section,  where  additional  epigrams  by  Martial  have  been 
inserted. 

Various  minor  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  other 
Sections. 

An  Index  of  First  Lines  of  all  the  epigrams  has  been 
added. 

To  many  Eeviews,  in  which  "The  Epigrammatists" 
received  praise  far  greater  than  I  ventured  to  hope,  I  am 
much  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions.  Of  these  I  have 
gladly  availed  myself  in  the  present  edition ;  and  also  of 
several  excellent  translations  of  medisBval  Latin  epigrams 
by  the  Bev.  James  Davies,  in  the  "Contemporary  Beview." 

For  a  few  spirited  renderings  of  epigrams  of  Theocritus 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Calverley's  translation  of  that  poet ; 
and  I  have  again  to  express  my  obligation  to  C,  who 
has  contributed  more  of  his  graceful  translations  from  the 
Greek  for  this  edition. 

Bahmatb.  Eastefy  1875. 
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No  70BX  of  poetio  composition  is  more  universally  popular 
than  the  epigram.  The  orator  uses  it  in  the  Legislature 
to  point  his  satire;  the  conversationalist  at  the  diuner- 
tabie  to  display  his  wit;  and  the  correspondent  in  his 
Letters  to  enliven  his  sul^ect.  Short,  it  is  easily  retained 
in  the  memory ;  pithy,  it  contains  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
lines  the  sum  of  an  argument ;  and  the  result  of  experience, 
it  often  expresses  the  wisdom  of  ages.  Changed  much  in 
its  character,  it  has  yet  retained  its  essentials,  and,  though 
shorn  of  its  elegant  simplicity,  it  has  gained  in  the  breadth 
of  its  application. 

So  ancient  is  the  epigram,  that  its  earliest  use  must  be 
sought  in  the  uncertain  traditions  of  an  age,  the  literature 
of  which  has  descended  but  in  fragments.  So  varied  has 
been  its  form,  that  at  one  time  largely  employed  for  monu- 
mental inscriptions  to  honour  the  dead,  at  another  it  has 
beeoi  commonly  used  for  satire  to  vilify  the  living.  For 
example,  Artemidorus,  the  Greek,  composed  \he  following 
for  the  tomb  of  Theocritus  (Jacobs  L  194,  i.,  translated 
by  Polwhele) : 

Theoditiu  my  name— of  SyracuBe — 
I  claim  no  kindred  with  the  Chian  Mnse. 
Piazagoras'  and  Philinna's  son,  I  soom 
The  foreign  bays  that  other^  brows  adorn. 

With  this  let  a  well-known  and  worthless  modem  epi- 
gram be  compared,  on  James  Moore,  or  More,  who  was  not 
averae  to  wear  the  bays  belonging  to  others : 
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Moore  always  smiles  whenever  he  recites ; 

He  smiles,  you  think,  approving  what  he  writes : 

And  yet  in  this  no  vanity  is  shown ; 

A  modest  man  may  like  what's  not  his  own. 

Both  these  are  epigrams ;  yet,  except  in  the  numher  of 
lines,  there  is  no  similitude.  Agreeably  to  modem  phrase- 
ology, the  former  is  an  epitaph,  the  latter  an  epigram. 
But  the  Greeks  had  not  this  distinction,  nor  does  die  ety- 
mology of  the  Word  "  epigram  "  warrant  it.  The  epitaph  is 
only  one  of  the  forms  of  the  epigram. 

According  to  its  etymology,  the  epigram  is  a  writing  on 
— an  inscription.  The  word  was  first  appropriated  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  short  sentences  attached  to  offerings  in 
the  temples.  It  was  afterwards  more  generally  used  for 
all  inscriptions  on  religious  and  other  public  edifices ;  and 
was  in  time  employed  to  express  any  record,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  which  was  engraved  on  statues  of  gods 
and  men,  and  on  the  wayside  tombs  of  the  dead.  It  was 
invariably  short,  because,  being  cut  in  brass  or  marble,  a 
long  inscription  would  have  been,  not  only  inappropriate, 
but  inconvenient  A  fine  example  of  a  short  and  noble 
epigram  on  the  tomb  of  Plato,  by  Speusippus,  may  be 
cited  (Jacobs  I.  109,  translated  by  Merivale) : 

Plato's  dead  form  this  earthly  shroud  invests  : 
His  soul  among  the  godlike  heroes  rests. 

In  process  of  time  the  brevity  of  the  epigram  recom- 
mended it  for  other  purposes  than  mere  superscriptions. 
Striking  events  in  contemporary  history,  the  noble  deeds 
of  illustrious  patriots,  and  the  important  decisions  of  wise 
lawgivers,  wfere  embodied  in  a  few  tei'se  lines,  which  were 
readily  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Love  breathed  forth  its  tender  and  impassioned  sen- 
timents in  short  thrilling  verse,  and  spoke  in  the  epigram 
of  the  ancienta  as  in  the  love-sonnet  of  the  modems.  Thus 
every  subject  which  kindles  the  heart  of  man, — devotion, 
affection,  patriotism,  chivalry,  love,  wine, — found  its  ex- 
pression  in  the  epigram ;  and  the  word,  which  was  ori- 
ginally confined  to  an  inscription,  became  the  term  for 
every  short  poem  which  expressed  one  definite  idea. 
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Sucb  was  the  epigram  at  the  period  at  which  it  is  first 
presented  to  view  in  the  earliest  specimens  which  the 
Greek  Anthology  contains.  For  this  Anthology  we  are 
indebted  to  Meleager,  the  Syrian,  who  flourished  about  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who  was  the  first 
collector  of  epigrams.  He  gathered  into  a  garland  the 
scattered  fragments,  which,  engraved  on  marble  or  dis- 
persed abroad  as  fugitive  pieces,  were  in  danger  of  being 
irretrievably  lost.  This  garland,  or  Anthology,  received 
subsequent  additions,  and  at  a  later  period  sustained  severe 
loss  through  the  decay  of  manuscripts,  and  the  indifference 
of  librarians  in  an  ignorant  age.  But  a  noble  store  of 
Greek  epigrams  is  still  extant,  gathered  together  in  the 
"Anthologia"  of  Jacobs,  1794-1814,  where  a  collection  of 
these  beautiful  pieces  is  presented,  which  have  defied  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  are  preserved  as  models  of  simplicity 
of  thought  and  elegance  of  language. 

A  few  examples  from  the  earlier  Greek  authors  will 
show  the  simplicity,  and  display  the  character,  of  the  epi- 
grams. The  first  is  an  inscription  by  Simonides,  whiol' 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  commemorating  the  deeds  oi 
the  dead,  and  of  impressing  on  the  living  the  glory  gained 
by  the  Athenian  arms  (Jacobs  I.  68,  xlv.,  translated  by 
Merivale) : 

Hail,  great  in  war  1  all  hail,  by  glory  cheriah'd  1 

Athena's  sons,  in  chiyalry  renown'd  I 
For  your  sweet  native  soil  in  youth  ye  perish'd, 

When  Hellas  leagued  in  hcMtile  ranlcs  was  found. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  with  what  feelingjs  an  Athenian 
would  read  these  pregnant  lines;  how  he  would  cherish 
them  in  his  heart;  act  upon  their  spirit  in  future  wars; 
and  repeat  them  to  his  children,  when  in  old  age — 

He  counts  his  scars,  and  tells  what  deeds  were  done. 

The  next  example,  by  the  poetess  Anyte,  is  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  displays  the  devotion  to  their  dei- 
ties, as  the  guardian  beings  who  presided  over  wood  and 
water,  calm  and  tempest,  as  well  as  over  every  incident  of 
life,  which  was  so  forcibly  felt  by  the  Greeks ;  and  TwYiac!^ 
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made  their  religion  not  only  a  beautiful  pootio  fiction,  but 
a  reality  to  themselves,  evidence  of  which  is  sought  in 
Tain  in  the  merely  voluptuous  worship  of  the  Bomans. 
The  epigram  is  on  a  statue  of  Venus  on  the  searshore 
(Jacobs  I.  131,  y^  translated  by  Bland)  : 

Cyibera  from  this  craggy  steep 
Looks  downward  on  the  glassy  deep, 
And  hither  calls  the  breathing  gale, 
Propitious  to  the  venturous  sail ; 
While  Ocean  flows  beneath,  serene, 
Awed  by  the  smile  of  Beauty's  Queen. 

From  Ehianus  an  example  of  an  impassioned  lover's 
cry  may  be  selected  (Jacobs  I.  231,  vi.,  translated  by  Sir 
Charles  Elton) : 

Dexionioa,  with  a  limed  thread, 
Her  snare  beneath  a  verdant  plane-tree  spread, 
And  caught  a  blackbird  by  the  quivering  wing : 
The  struggling  bird's  shrill  outcries  piping  ring. 

0  God  of  Love  I  O  Graces,  blooming  fair  I 

1  would  that  I  a  thrush  or  blackbird  were ; 

So,  in  her  grasp,  to  breathe  my  murmur'd  cries, 
And  shed  a  sweet  tear  from  my  silent  eyes  1 

The  Greeks,  whatever  the  theme  of  their  epigrams,  were 
alwa}'S  most  happy,  when  Nature  in  its  varied  forms  or  the 
natural  objects  around  them  supplied  their  similitudes,  and 
pointed  their  aspirations.  The  struggling  bird  seeking  pity 
from  Dexionica,  affords  the  illustration  of  the  state  of  the 
lover,  enthralled  in  the  chains  of  beauty.  Clould  he  excite 
compassion  by  his  tears,  as  the  bird  by  its  cries,  he  might 
have  hope,  for  near  akin  to  pity  is  love  in  every  maiden's 
breast  Such  a  similitude  would  be  far  from  the  thoughts 
of  a  modern.  He  would  scorn  the  homely  idea,  for- 
getting that  the  nearer  the  writer  is  to  nature  the  nearer 
always  he  is  to  truth,  and  that  simplicity  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  fidelity. 

The  date  of  the  latest  of  the  authors  quoted  is  previous 
to  B.C.  200.  At  this  early  period  scarcely  any  epigrams  of 
a  sarcastic  character  are  to  be  found.  Notibiing  was  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  Greek  epigram  but  brevity  and 
unity  of  thought.    There  is  no  stinging  point,  as  in  modem 
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times.  Hence  it  is,  that  these  refined  verses  have  gained 
little  favour  with  those  whose  vitiated  taste  is  pleased 
with  snch  epigrams  as  the  qnatrain  describes : 

The  qualities  all  in  a  bee  that  we  meet, 

In  an  epignm  never  should  fail : 
The  body  should  always  be  liitle  and  sweet, 

And  a  ding  should  be  felt  in  its  tail. 

The  author  of  the  "  Dissertation  on  Epigrammatic  Writing," 
in  the  **  Collection  of  Epigrams,"  1735,  says  of  the  Greek 
epigrams :  **  They  are  only  capable  of  giving  pleasure  to 
very  delicate  tastes,  by  a  natural  and  elegant  expression ; 
now  and  then  a  pleasing  hyperbole,  or  an  ingenious  anti- 
thesis, may  be  found  in  them,  which  is  the  most  they  can 
ever  pretend  to:  we  are  not  to  seek  for  point  in  tiiem; 
good  sense,  and  pure  language,  somewhat  raised  above 
ordinary  conversation,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  Greek  epigram.  But  the  modems  will  not  allow 
these  any  share  of  perfection;  the  French  wits  call  any 
insipid  copy  of  verses,  *  Epigramme  k  la  Grecque.*  "  This 
cold  praise  suited  the  days  in  which  it  was  written.  But 
even  the  French  wits,  if  they  had  deigned  to  examine  the 
Anthology  with  any  attention,  might  have  found  some 
epigrams  more  to  ikeix  taste  in  the  latter  part.  Lucian 
and  Lucillius  and  those  who  came  after  them,  though  they 
penned  many  pieces  which  show  all  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  an  earlier  period,  fell  often  into  sarcasms  and  strained 
conceits,  which  contrast  un&vourably  with  the  simple 
style  of  their  predecessors.  Even  the  worst  of  modem 
epigrams  is  scarcely  inferior  to  one  by  Lucian  (Jacobs  ill. 
23,  X.,  translated  by  Bland) : 

You  feed  so  fust — and  run  bo  very  slow — 

Eat  ¥rith  your  legs,  and  with  your  grinders  go  I 

Ammianus  lowered  himself  by  writing  with  silly  humour 
on  long  noses  (Jacobs  IIL  95,  xy.,  translated  by  Major 
Macgregor) : 

Proelus'  hand  can  never  wipe  his  nose ; 
Short  of  the  end  its  utmost  tension  soes. 
Sneezing  (his  nose  too  distant  from  his  ears), 
He  ne'er  says  **  Bless  you,"  for  no  sound  he  hears. 

b 
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Yet  the  same  author  could  compose  as  beautiiiil  an  epi- 
gram as  any  of  those  of  an  earlier  date.  So,  Palladas  oould 
be  satirical  upon  women  (Jacobs  III.  115,  vi.,  translated 
by  MeriTale) : 

All  wives  are  bad— vet  two  blest  hours  they  give, 
When  first  they  wed,  and  when  they  cease  to  live. 

And  yet  he  penned  some  of  the  finest  and  most  touching 
epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  Witness  the  following  on 
Life  (Jacobs  III.  141,  cxxTiii.,  translated  by  Bland) : 

Waking,  we  borst,  at  each  return  of  mom, 
From  death's  dull  fetters  and  again  are  bom ; 
No  longer  ours  the  moments  that  have  past, 
To  a  new  remnant  of  our  lives  we  haste. 
Gall  not  the  years  thine  own  that  made  thee  gray. 
That  left  their  wrinkles  and  have  fled  away ; 
The  past  no  more  shall  yield  thee  ill  or  good, 
Gone  to  the  silent  times  beyond  the  flood. 

Unfortunately  the  noblest  and  purest  epigrams  of  the 
Greek  writers  exercised  very  little  influence  on  the  Boman 
Epigrammatists.  Refined  simplicity  was  unsuited  to  the 
court  of  the  CflBsars.  Flattery  and  satire  were  necessaiy 
to  the  satiated  palates  of  the  emperors,  who  set  the  fashion 
to  their  subjects,  and  thus  caused  a  change  to  be  wrought 
in  the  character  of  the  ancient  epigram.  Many  pieces  of 
great  beauty  are  found  in  the  Latin  Anthology,  but  few  of 
these  are  original ;  they  are  translations  from  the  Greek. 
Of  the  small  number  of  Latin  Epigrammatists  of  any  note 
Martial  is  the  chief.  So  great  an  effect  have  his  writings 
had  on  modem  authors,  that  it  is  of  importance  to  examine 
the  character  of  his  epigrams,  and  the  cause  and  result  of 
his  influence. 

Martial  wrote  for  bread,  and  he  consequently  formed  his 
style  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  those,  whose  patron- 
age was  in  a  pecuniary  sense  the  most  valuable.  Flattery 
of  the  Emperor  Domitian  and  of  the  wealthy  men  of  Rome, 
satirical  abuse  of  those  who  were  out  bf  favour  at  court, 
and  indecent  pandering  to  the  vile  lui^  of  an  unchaste 
people,  form  the  staple  of  his  writings.  There  are  left 
"about  a  fifth  part  only,"  remarks  the  "Quarterly  Review  " 
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(No.  233),  "  out  of  some  sixteen  hundred  epigrams  un- 
objectionable on  the  score  of  vice  and  immorality."  This 
may  be  a  slight  exaggeration,  but,  even  when  not  im- 
moral, many  are  nauseating  descriptions  of  iiClia's  teeth, 
NsBvia's  cough,  or  Nestor's  breath.  Avoiding  grosser  ex- 
amples, the  following  will  serve  to  show  the  character  of 
a  large  number  of  the  epigrams  with  which  Martial  pleased 
his  patrons  and  amused  the  Homan  people.  The  first  is  a 
specimen  of  his  gross  flattery  of  Domitian  (Book  YIII.  54, 
translated  by  Elphinston) : 

Much  tho*  tbon  still  bestow,  aod  promise  more ; 

Tho'  lord  of  leaders,  of  thyself,  tbon  be : 
The  people  thee,  not  for  rewards  adore ; 

Bat  the  rewards  adore  for  love  of  thee. 

Gellia  is  scorrilously  aspersed  in  several  epigrams,  as  in 
the  following  (Book  I.  84,  translated  by  Hay): 

Her  £ftther  dead  I — Alone,  no  p^ef  she  knows ; 
TU'  obedient  tear,  at  every  visit  flows. 
No  mourner  he,  who  must  with  praise  be  fee'd  1 
Bnt  he  who  monms  in  secret,  mourns  indeed  I 

Puerility  reaches  its  climax  in  the  next  (Book  I.  29, 
translated  by  Belph) : 

Of  yesferday's  debauch  he  smells,  you  say : 
"Txs  false — Aoerra  plied  it  till  to-day. 

But  Martial,  when  it  pleased  him,  could  compose  epi- 
grams in  a  very  different  strain,  which  show  how  nobly 
he  might  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Greeks,  had 
he  preferred  high  poetic  fame  to  mere  popular  applause. 
Some  of  his  pictures  of  Homan  life;  his  descriptions  of 
scenery  ;  his  humorous,  and  occasionally  pathetic,  ad- 
dreues  to  his  friends;  and  his  tender  epitaphs  on  children, 
are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  epigrams.  Many, 
too,  of  bis  pieces,  though  less  Greek  in  tone,  express  truths 
so  accurately,  and  display  the  phases  of  human  nature  so 
clearly,  that  they  are  not  less  valuable  to  the  moralittt 
than  interesting  to  the  general  reader;  whilst  some,  again, 
of  his  lighter  epigrams  are  so  terse  and  brilliant,  that  our 
fpreatsst  writers  have  imitated  and  u&ed  them  to  point  a 
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moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  The  following  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  the  higher  class  of  epigrams.  The  first,  to 
Paustinus,  on  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  his  neighbour 
Fsenins,  is  tender  and  pathetic  (Book  I.  115,  translated  by 
Elphinston,  altered) : 

Near  thy  domain,  Fanstinup,  Fseniui  llyes, 
Where  a  moist  plot  of  groand  contentment  gives : 
Here  o'er  Antulla's  urn  he  makes  his  moan, 
Her  name  inscribed  where  ought  to  rest  his  own : 
The  sire,  as  just,  had  woo'd  the  Stygian  shade, 
But  sad  survives,  to  see  her  honours  paid. 

The  next,  on  the  portrait  of  Camonus,  touchingly 
illustrates  the  father's  grief  (Book  IX.  76,  translated  by 
Elphinston,  altered) : 

This  picture  gives  the  semblance  of  the  child, 
And  thus  in  early  life  the  infant  smiL'd : 
His  manhood's  blooming  looks  no  pencil  drew. 
The  voiceless  lips  the  father  woula  not  view. 

In  the  following  there  is  much  wisdom,  applicable  to 
many  things  besides  books  (Book  IX.  82,  translated  by 
Sir  John  Harington) : 

The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books, 
But  yet  some  writers  cannot  them  digest. 
But  what  care  I  ?    For  when  I  make  a  feast, 
I  would  my  guests  should  praise  it,  not  the  cooks. 

By  comparing  Martiars  different  styles,  we  find  that 
his  writings  display  no  principle,  and  that  for  truth  and 
purity  he  had  no  care.  Though  at  times  he  wrote  with 
grace  and  tenderness,  with  refined  wit  and  genial  humour, 
he  more  often  prostituted  his  talents  to  the  most  unworthy 
purposes.  He  thus  set  an  example  of  pandering  to  the 
low  tastes  of  the  vulgar  and  the  depraved,  which  has  been 
greedily  followed  by  those  who  are  incapable  of  reaching 
the  higher  style,  either  of  his  pathetic  and  elegant  pieces, 
or  of  those  which  are  pregnant  with  sound  sense  and  in- 
ofTensiye  wil 

The  stinging  point  and  personal  satire  of  the  majority 
of  Martial's  epigrams  may  be  considered  the  chief  cause  of 
the  influence  which  he  has  exercised  over  modem  epigram- 
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matista  The  wit  of  a  point  is  attractive  to  men  of  refined 
taste,  but  if  sting  be  added  to  it,  lower  tastes  are  grati- 
fied. Satire  is  fascinating  to  men  of  cultivated  intellect, 
but  if  it  take  the  form  of  personal  invective,  vulgar  minds 
appredate  it.  Consequently,  Martial  became  popular  as  a 
writer  of  epigrams,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  stinging 
point  and  satirical  personality  are  developed.  His  nobler 
and  purer  epigrams  were  neglected,  partly  on  account  of 
the  great  length  of  some  of  them,  which  almost  deprive 
them  of  a  right  to  the  title,  but  chiefly  becaubc  lively  but 
harmless  humour,  and  tender  sentiments  appear  tame  and 
uninteresting,  when  contrasted  by  the  mass  of  mankind 
with  grossness  and  coarsely-pointed  satire. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  had  the  pui-e  and  delicate 
Greek  models  been  before  modern  epigrammatists,  they 
might  have  chosen  the  good  and  refused  the  eviL  But 
the  choice  lay  only  between  the  good  and  the  evil  of  Mar- 
tial, and  the  latter  largely  preponderated.  The  Greek 
Anthology  was  not  only  unread,  but  was  well-nigh  un- 
known, for  at  the  period  at  which  Martial's  manner  most 
strongly  affected  epigrammatic  literature,  the  few  and  in- 
ferior editions  were  bo  scarce  as  to  be  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  study  of  Greek,  too,  was  much  neglected,  and  many  of 
tho^e  who  could  read  Martial  were  unable  to  translate  the 
Greek  epigrams.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  from  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  purest  style  of  epigram  as  displayed 
by  the  Greek  writers.  Martial  was  looked  upon  as  the  true 
model,  and  his  prevailing  rnd  inferior,  instead  of  his  best, 
style  was  accepted  as  the  correct  pattern  for  epigram 
writing. 

The  injurious  effect  of  Martial's  influence  upon  our  epi- 
grammatic literature  may  be  seen  in  the  popular  collec- 
tions of  the  last  century.  Rough  satire,  unchaste  wit, 
and  stinging  point  take  the  place  of  the  elegant  simplicity, 
the  guileless  humour,  and  the  inoffensive  point  which 
were  held  in  estimation  among  the  Greeks.  Thus,  the 
character  of  the  modem  epigram  has  been  so  lowered,  that 
critics  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  of  it  as  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  our  literature,  and  as  fit  only  to  be  the  vehicle  for 
party  malice  and  private  spite.    Happily,  however,  there 
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have  never  been  wanting  epigrammatiHts  who  scorned  to 
imitate  either  the  gi'ossness  or  the  folly  of  Martial,  who 
oopied  him  in  his  virtues  and  not  in  his  vices ;  and  a  few, 
too,  who  knew  and  appreciated  the  Greek  models,  and 
studied  to  reproduce  their  beauties.  Of  late  yeard  the 
inferior  character  of  the  majority,  and  also  the  delicate 
humour  and  beauty  of  many,  of  Martial's  epigrams  have 
been  more  clearly  discerned,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
deleterious  influence  of  his  lower  style,  as  a  pattern  for 
epigram  writers,  is  no  longer  paramount. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  the  Gothic  arms  had 
driven  literature  from  the  West ;  and  when  at  the  Byzan* 
tine  court  the  last  uncertain  sounds  of  the  Grecian  lyre 
were  struggling  with  victorious  barbarism.  But  whilst 
darkness  for  centuries  hung  over  Europe,  and  the  light  of 
learning  was  so  feeble  that  it  was  lost  in  the  gloom,  hr 
away  in  the  East  the  Muses  were  courted,  and  monarchs 
and  courtiers  vied  for  the  bays.  Epigrammatic  literature 
flourished  among  the  votaries  of  Mahomet.  Arabian  poetry 
is  little  known  in  England,  and  even  translations  are  rarely 
to  be  found.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  however, 
Mr.  Carlyle,  Cambridge  Professor  of  Arabic,  published  a 
volume  of  great  interest,  **  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry 
from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Khaliphat. 
This  work  contains  translations  of  Arabian  poetry  of 
various  kinds,  but  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
pieces  are  of  an  epigrammatic  character,  not  in  the  style  of 
the  Boman,  but  rather  approximating  towards  the  Greek, 
epigram,  though  a  few  are  more  humorous  than  was  usual 
among  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  and  the  majority  are 
longer  than  the  terse  inscriptions  of  that  people.  The 
following  example  displays  the  character  of  many  of  these 
Arabian  pieces.  The  author  is  Abou  Teman,  who  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  190 ;  i.e.,  a.d.  812.  He  ad- 
dresses his  mistress,  who  had  found  fault  with  him  for 
profusion  (''  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,*'  1796,  64) : 

UDgenenma  and  mistaken  maid, 
To  Boom  me  thus  because  I'm  poor  < 

Canst  thou  a  liberal  hand  upbraid 
For  dealing  round  some  worthless  ore? 
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1*0  spare  *s  the  vish  of  little  aouls, 

The  great  but  gather  to  be&tow ; 
Ton  curreat  down  the  mountain  rolls, 

And  staguatefl  in  the  swamp  below. 

Taming  again  to  the  West,  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Europe,  and  the  resumption  of  epigram-writing,  olaims 
attention.  The  commencement  of  the  iifteenth  century  is 
the  period  generally  assigned  as  that  at  which  the  first 
marked  attempts  were  made  to  dispel  the  darkness,  and  to 
rekindle  the  flame  of  literature.  But,  as  in  all  revivals,  it 
is  usually  one  man  who  takes  the  lead,  and  directs  the 
efforts  of  others,  so,  at  this  time,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the 
munificent  patron  of  men  of  letters,  stands  prominently 
forward  as  the  centre  whence  emanated  the  exertions  for 
the  restoration  of  learning.  Succeeding  to  the  chief  place 
in  the  Republic  of  Florence,  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1469,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  bent  all  his  energies  to  his 
&vourite  project— the  revival  of  literature.  He  it  was 
who  employed  learned  men  to  discover  and  purchase  the 
valuable  relics  of  antiquity;  who  despatched  John  Las- 
caris  (the  editor  of  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek 
Antholc^y^  into  the  East  to  collect  manuscnpts ;  and  who 
directed  tne  labours  of  Italian  scholars  in  collating  the 
remains  of  ancient  authors,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
them  by  means  of  the  newly-invented  art  of  printing. 
He  was  greatly  aided  in  his  efforts  by  learned  Greeks, 
who,  at  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1453,  had  taken  refuge  in  Italy,  and  who  gladly  resorted 
to  a  city  which  was  graced  by  one  so  noble  in  rank  and 
in  mind  as  Lorenzo.  The  result  was  the  establishment 
of  an  academy  at  Florence  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature,  under  the  direction  of  Greeks 
and  Italians,  by  means  of  which  the  study  of  that  tongue 
was  extended  throughout  a  g^reat  part  of  Europe,  though  it 
was  afterwards  unfortunately  allowed  to  fall  much  into 
desuetude. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  restoration  of  Latin 
epigrammatic  literature.  But,  though  Latin  was  the  lan- 
guage, the  ancient  Latin  writers  were  not  the  models.  The 
Antholc^  of  John  Lascaris,  and  the  study  of  the  Greek 
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tongue,  gave  a  tone  to  the  authors  which  removes  them 
far  from  the  style  of  Martial  and  his  compeers.  The 
MedieBval  and  Early  Modem  Latin  Epigi-ammatists  com- 
prised Italian,  German,  Belgian,  French,  and  English 
writers.  The  subjects  of  their  epigrams  are  as  various  as 
thoKe  of  the  Greeks.  Love  is,  perhaps,  the  predominating 
theme,  but  treated  generally  with  remarkable  chastity. 
Many  caustic  epigrams  are  to  be  found,  but  rarely  per- 
sonal bitterness  ;  and  many  witty  ones  in  which  the 
humour  is  delicate,  and,  although  the  conceit  is  sometimes 
strained,  as  in  our  metaphysical  poets,  it  very  seldom  sinks 
into  puerility.  The  influence  of  country  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  these  Epigrammatists.  They  took  no  part  in 
wars  or  political  combinations,  and  did  not  seek  to  stir  up 
their  countrymen  to  patriotic  deeds.  They  were  actuated 
by  love  of  learning  rather  than  of  nationality,  and  wera 
( onsequently  homogeneous  in  their  thoughts  and  writings. 
Their  rank  or  their  profession  had  little  efieot  on  their 
poetry,  and  their  productions  may  be  studied  without  dis- 
covering a  clue  to  their  history.  Popes  and  cardinals, 
high  dignitaries  and  their  secretaries,  lawyers  and  phy- 
bicians,  are  found  in  the  roll  of  these  authors,  whose  pure 
latinity  and  graceful  sentiments  display  classic  polish  and 
refined  mental  cultivation.  An  Anthology,  containing  a 
large  number  of  the  epigrams  of  these  writers,  was  pub- 
lished in  1637  by  Abraham  Wright,  a  Fellow  of  S.  John's 
C!ollege,  Oxford,  entitled  ''  Delitiss  Delitiarum,"  a  volume 
which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  without  pleasui'e  or  to 
study  without  improvement.  The  only  fault  of  the  work 
is  the  absence  of  chronological  or  other  definite  arrange- 
ment. 

But  these  Epigrammatists  have  fallen  into  unaccountable 
neglect.  They  were  well  known  to  Pope  and  a  few  of  our 
greater  poets,  and  have  exercised  a  most  important  influ- 
ence over  those  who  were  acquainted  with  them,  by  dis- 
playing a  style  of  epigram- writing,  pure  as  the  Greek,  but 
more  humorous,  and  lively  as  Martial,  but  generally  free 
from  the  coarseness  and  personality  of  his  inferior  epigrams. 
That  they  have  been  neglected  is  another  evidence  of  the 
debasing  ascendency  which  the  Roman  school  has  acquired; 
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and  it  is  cnrioiiB  to  observe  in  some  of  the  collections  of  the 
lastcentnry,  traiud^tions  and  imitations  of  a  few  of  the  epi- 
grams of  these  writers,  given  generally  without  an  j  hint  of 
their  foreign  origin,  and  almost  invariably  the  very  worst 
specimens  which  oonld  be  selected,  evidently  chosen  because 
in  accordance  with  the  Martial  type.  As,  for  instance,  the 
following,  given  as  an  original  English  epigram  in  the 
"  Poetical  Farrago  " : 

How  fitly  join'd  the  lawyer  and  his  wife  1 
He  moves  at  bar,  and  she  at  home,  the  strife. 

Which  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Petms  iBSgidins, 
or  Giles,  a  native  of  Antwerp  (**  Delitise  Delitianim,"  1 65). 

Wright  does  not  include  in  his  **  Delitiaa  Delitiarum " 
any  of  the  epigrams  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  of  John  Owen, 
the  Cambro-Briton.  llie  latter  was  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  of  the  Latin  Epigrammatists,  and  had  he 
written  less,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  even  more 
famous  than  he  is,  for  he  is  apt  to  reproduce  himself,  and 
to  allow  his  wit  to  wear  itself  out  by  too  much  exercise. 
His  epigrams  are  not  of  the  Greek  type,  for  his  vein  of 
satire  was  far  too  strong  to  be  subdued ;  but  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  rough  good  sense,  quaint 
wit,  and  generally  kindly  feeling,  make  them  pleasing, 
though  they  seldom  attain  much  beauty  or  elegance.  But 
the  writing  of  Latin  epigrams  never  gained  a  firm  hold  in 
Great  Britain.  When  to  More  and  Owen  have  been  added 
Buchanan,  Ninian  Paterson,  Crashaw,  and  Herbert,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  Vincent  Bourne,  the  Usher  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  list  is  complete  of  those  who  obtained  any  great 
eminence  as  Latin  Epigrammatists.  Our  countrymen  pre- 
ferred their  own  language,  and  to  English  writers  our 
attention  shall  now  be  given. 

Many  names  of  note,  during  the  period  previous  to  the 
Restoration,  at  once  occur.  Of  these  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  Ben  Jonson  and  Eobert  Herrick.  As  an  Epi- 
grammatist, the  style  of  the  former  is  very  varied.  He 
well  understood  the  Greek  manner,  and  when  he  strays 
from  it,  as  he  too  often  does,  into  scurrilous  and  ooarse 
language,  he  shows  at  once  that  he  is  doing  violenoe  to  hi& 
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own  taste  and  principles.  Not  so,  when  he  is  simply 
hnmorous— a  style  in  which  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  ;  and 
which,  though  it  he  not  the  highest,  is  yet  a  legitimate 
type  of  epigram.  His  skit  "  On  Play-wright,**  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  (Ep.  100) : 

Play-wright,  hy  chance,  hearing  aome  toys  Fd  writ, 
Cried  to  my  face,  they  were  th*  elixir  of  wit ; 
And  I  must  now  believe  him ;  for,  to-day, 
Five  of  my  jests,  then  stolen,  past  him  a  JPlay. 

But  it  is  upon  his  monumental  inscriptions  that  Jonson's 
fame  as  an  Epigrammatist  must  chiefly  rest.  These  are 
exquisitely  pure  and  beautiful.  If  they  have  a  fault  it  is 
in  the  matter  of  length,  which  is  beyond  that  of  the 
earlier  Greek  epitaphs ;  yet  who  would  wish  such  perfect 
pieces  to  be  curtailed  ? 

In  Herrick's  "  Hespendes  "  there  are  a  large  number  of 
epigrams,  specially  so  designated,  which  are  absolutely 
worthless,  and  the  majority  quite  unpresentable.  They  are 
of  the  worst  Roman  type.  One  of  the  least  objectionable, 
but  quite  after  Martial's  manner,  is  "  Upon  Urles** : 

Urles  had  the  gout  so,  that  he  oould  not  stand ; 
Then  from  his  feet,  it  shifted  to  his  hand  : 
When  'twas  in  's  feet,  his  charity  was  small ; 
Now  'tis  in  's  hand,  he  gives  no  alms  at  all. 

But,  although  the  pieces  which  Herrick  particularly  atylea 
epigrams  are  thus  valueless,  he  nobly  vindicates  his  claim 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  very  best  Epigrammatists,  by 
numberless  epigrams  to  which  he  does  not  give  that  name, 
apparently  because  they  are  free  from  stinging  point.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  writers,  as  is  shown 
by  the  translations  and  imitations  from  the  Antholog}% 
which  are  found  in  his  Works,  and  he  sufficiently  appre* 
ciated  them  to  write  much  in  their  manner.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, an  epigram  on  the  decay  of  all  things : 

All  things  decay  with  time :  the  forest  sees 
I'he  growth  and  down>fall  of  her  aged  trees  ; 
That  timber  tall,  which  threescore  lustres  stood 
The  proud  dictator  of  the  state-like  wood : 
I  mean  the  sovereign  of  all  plants,  the  oak, 
Droops,  dies,  and  falls  without  the  cleaver's  stroke. 
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Again,  an  address  "  To  the  Western  Wind  " : 

Sweet  WeBtero  Wind,  whose  luck  it  Uy 

Made  rival  with  the  air, 
To  give  Peienna's  lip  a  kiss, 

And  fan  her  wanton  hair. 
Brinj<  me  but  one.  Til  promise  thee, 

jnutfAA  of  oonmion  showers, 
Thy  wings  shall  be  embolm'd  by  me, 

And  all  beset  with  flowers. 

But  it  is  in  epitaphs  that  Herrick,  like  Ben  Jonson,  excels 
more  than  in  any  other  kind  of  epigrammatic  poetry,  though 
there  is  little  similarity  in  the  character  of  their  inscrip- 
tions. This,  for  the  tomb  of  a  young  mother  of  many  chil- 
dren, has  all  the  terseness  and  the  pathos  of  the  purest 
Greek  type: 

Let  all  chaste  matrons,  when  they  chance  to  see 
My  num'rous  issue,  praise  and  pity  me. 
Pnise  me,  for  having  such  a  fruitful  womb ; 
Pity  me  too,  who  found  so  soon  a  tomb. 

Again,  this   "Epitaph  upon  a  Virgin"  is  singularly 

touching : 

Here  a  solemn  fast  we  keep, 
While  all  beauty  lies  asleep, 
Husht  be  all  things  ;  no  noise  here, 
But  the  toning  of  a  tear : 
Or  a  idgh  of  such  as  bring 
Gowslipe  for  her  covering. 

A  different  class  of  writers  now  demands  consideration. 
The  period  from  the  reign  of  Mary  to  the  Restoration  was 
proline  in  Epigrammatists ;  men  who,  not  content  to  throw 
off  <tmly  occasional  epigrams,  wrote  volumes  containing 
hundreds,  under  every  possible  name  which  that  species  of 
poetry  could  assume.  Among  these  authors  are  found 
Hey  wood  the  dramatist,  and  one  or  two  more  of  note ; 
but  the  majority  are  unknown  to  fame,  and  their  epigrams, 
having  never  been  reprinted,  are  very  scarce,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  refer  their  productions  to  either  a  Greek  or  Roman 
type.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  fulsomeness  and  scurrility  of  the  o\}^^t» 
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There  is  much  satire,  but  little  nnkindness  ;  a  great  deal  of 
sound  common  sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and 
a  flow  of  quaint  humour,  which  is  irresistibly  amusing. 
Coarseness  there  is,  but  generally  rather  of  language  than 
of  feeling ;  and  in  some,  a  religious  and  pathetic  tone  re- 
calls the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  The  poetiy  is,  for  the 
most  part,  rough,  but  it  is  forcible,  and  me  sentiments  are 
commonly  expressed  with  singular  terseness.  Tbe  effect 
of  writing  whole  volumes  of  epigrams  is  seen  in  the  wit 
often  degenerating  into  forced  conceits,  and  in  exhaustion 
of  thought  causing  the  reproduction  of  the  same  ideas  in 
different  language.  There  is,  however,  abundance  of  origin- 
ality, and  the  richness  of  fancy  is  strikingly  apparent.  It 
is  remarkable  how  entirely  these  Epigrammatists  have  been 
neglected.  They  are  unnoticed  in  any  of  the  collections  of 
epigrams  of  the  last  and  present  centuries.  An  occasional 
piece  is  here  and  there  found,  but  given  as  an  anonymous 
production ;  and  a  wide  field,  from  which  many  flowers 
may  be  culled,  has  thus  been  abandoned,  and  its  very  ex- 
istence ignored.  A  few  examples  will  show  that  these 
authors  had  merit  of  various  degrees.  John  Heywood 
writes  of  "  Two,  Arm  in  Arm  "  (Ep.  19) : 

One  said  to  another  taking  his  arm, 
By  license  friend,  and  take  this  for  no  harm. 
No,  Sir,  quoth  the  other,  I  give  you  leave 
To  hang  on  my  arm,  but  not  on  my  sleeve. 

John  Heath  has  an  epigram  on  blind  Love  (Second  Cen- 
tury, 93) : 

Love  throueh  our  eyes  doth  first  an  entrance  find ; 
How  is  it,  then,  they  say  that  Love  is  blind  ? 
Know  ye  not  how  both  these  may  well  agree? 
Though  he  be  blind,  yet  can  his  mother  see. 

Henry  Parrot  is  more  witty  than  any  of  his  contetn- 
poraries,  but  his  volume,  **  Laquei  Ridiculosi,"  is  marked 
by  such  coarseness  of  thought  and  language,  that  the 
greater  number  of  his  epigrams  are  unpresentable.  The 
following  is  humorous,  and  might  be  justly  applied  to 
many  youug  men  of  the  present  day  (Book  II.  161) : 


Bir,  oan  yoa  tell  where  young  Pandonu  livesy 
That  was  Bumamed  here  the  prodigal : 
He  that  ao  much  for  hu  silk  stockixigs  gives, 
Till  noaght  is  left  to  bay  him  shoes  withal  ? 
Oh  blame  him  not,  to  make  what  show  he  can, 
How  should  he  eUe  be  thought  a  Gentleman  ? 

Thomas  Bancroft  writes  of  the  Spheres  (Book  (.  5) : 

What  are  those  ever-tnming  heavenly  spheres, 
But  wheels  that,  from  our  cradles  to  our  urns, 
Wind  up  our  threads  of  life  that  hourly  wears  ? 
And  they  that  soonest  die  have  happiest  turns. 

Samuel  Sheppard  thus  addresses  Cupid  (Book  HI.  19)  : 

God  of  hearts,  prithee  begone, 
.  Forsake  my  homely  mansion. 
Thy  deity  is  all  too  great 
On  parsley  for  to  nu^e  thy  meat, 
Such  as  to  my  Lares  I 
Offer  up  noctumally ; 
Lucullus  doth  not  harbour  here. 
But  Gato  with  his  beard  austare.  ( 

Although  the  Epigrammatists  who  flourished  at  the 
period  of  the  Rebellion  wrote  little  on  politics,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  affected  hy  the  events  of  the  times. 
With  scarcely  an  exception  they  were  on  the  royal  side, 
and  their  loyal  and  poetic  temperament  made  them  despise 
the  irreverence  and  sourness  of  Puritanism.  This  gave 
warmth  to  their  satire,  which  in  the  case  of  some  seems  to 
have  heen  contrary  to  their  natural  feelings.  The  poet 
Drummond  may  be  taken  as  an  instance.  No  writer  of 
epigrams  of  that  age  was  so  much  imbued  with  the  Greek 
tone  and  manner,  or  so  successfully  caught  the  ancient 
spirit    Witness  the  following  invocation  to  sleep : 

How  comes  it,  Sleep,  that  thou 

Even  kisses  me  afford 

Of  her,  dear  her,  so  far  who's  absent  now  ? 

How  did  I  hear  those  words, 

Which  rocks  might  move,  and  move  the  pines  to  bow  ? 

Ah  me  1  before  half  day 

Why  didst  thou  steal  away  ? 

Betum ;  I  thine  fur  ever  ^ill  remain. 

If  thou  wilt  bring  with  thee  that  guest  again. 
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And  3'et  so  grwitly  did  Pj^m  and  tho  other  rebels  raise 
his  wrath,  that  he  could  pen  an  epigram  more  cutting  in 
its  satire  than  can  perhaps  be  found  in  any  other  author : 

When  lately  Pym  descended  into  hell, 
Ere  he  the  oups  of  Lethe  did  carouse, 
What  place  that  was,  he  called  aloud  to  tell ; 
To  whom  a  devil — **"  This  is  the  Lower  House." 

But  the  Hestoration  produced  a  great  change  in  epigram- 
matic literature.  The  revulsion  from  Puritanism  was 
carried  to  excess.  Love-sonnets  became  the  fashion ;  many 
of  them  were  of  an  epigrammatic  character,  and  the  stricter 
epigrams  took  the  same  tone.  The  influence  of  the  theme 
of  love  on  this  style  of  literature  becomes  immediately 
apparent.  The  language  is  softened,  the  poetry  smoother, 
the  sentiments  more  refined.  And  whilst,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Epigrammatists  had  been  hitherto,  for  the  most 
part,  a  separate  class — men  who  as  general  poets  are  un- 
known— we  now  find  that  the  great  poets  are  the  wnters  of 
epigrams,  which  they  polished  wiin  as  much  care  as  they 
bestowed  upon  longer  poems.  They  wrote  but  few,  it  is 
true,  but  these  were  of  higher  character,  and  from  this 
period,  as  is  well  remarked  in  an  admirable  article  on 
epigrams  in  the  233rd  No.  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  "  it 
will  be  found  that  the  greater  the  poet,  the  more  marked  is 
his  addiction  to  the  Greek  pattern ;  while  the  coarser  style, 
more  akin  to  the  Latin,  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  off-hand 
wit  of  the  mere  man  of  pleasure,  who  wrote  because  it  was 
the  fashion,  and  because  he  had  a  gift,  if  indeed  that  be  a 
gift,  which  confers  the  i>ower  of  being  personal,  or  severe, 
in  as  large,  if  not  larger,  measure  than  brilliant  and  terse." 
This  applies  fully  to  Waller,  Dryden,  and  others  who  came 
after  them;  but  there  is  one  marked  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Prior  ranks  among  the  greater  poets,  but  his 
epigrams  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  very  lowest 
type.  He  knew  well,  and  translated  some  of  the  Greek 
epigrams,  but  he  chiefly  delighted  in  taking  Martial  as  his 
pattern,  lowered  into  more  foolish  puerility  through  French 
sources.  False  hair  and  eyes,  rouge  and  enamel,  the  age  of 
Phillis,  and  the  tropes  of  Lysander,  form  the  staple  of  his 
epigrams    He  wrote  some  of  considerable  elegance,  it  must 
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be  granted,  but  scarcely  any  of  a  very  high  character,  and 
there  is  a  sense  of  disappointment  in  the  examination  of  his 
productions.  Not  so  with  Pope.  In  his  writings  we  per- 
petually discover  some  elegant  epigrammatic  turn;  satire 
ko  polished,  that  it  cannot  oifend  ;  and  humour  so  delicate, 
that  it  satisfies  the  most  fastidious.  But  epitaphs  may  he 
considered  Pope's  speciality.  He  was  celebrated  in  his 
own  day  for  this  style  of  composition,  and  has  retained  his 
fame  to  the  present.  He  ha!s  perhaps  been  overrated  in 
this  respect.  It  is  necessary  that  a  few  remarks  should  be 
made  upon  epitaphs  as  a  particular  form  of  epigrammatic 
poetry,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  do  so  at  mis  point, 
in  order  that  a  just  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  powers 
as  a  writer  of  monumental  inscriptions. 

The  chief  intention  of  an  epitaph  is  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  character  of  the  person  on  whose  tomb  it  in 
placed,  as  an  example  of  virtue.  For  this  purpose  the 
name  must  be  given,  and  such  account  of  his  work  in  life 
as  is  requisite  for  the  object  in  view.  The  more  remark- 
able have  been  a  man's  actions,  the  less  need  there  is  for 
description;  and  the  fewer  the  words,  the  higher  the 
encomium.  This  was  felt  by  Simonides,  when  he  wrote 
the  epitaph  on  Adeimantus  (Jacobs  I.  66,  xxxv.,  translated 
by  Merivale) : 

Here  AdeimantuB  rests — the  same  was  he 

Whose  counsels  won  for  Greece  the  crown  of  liberty. 

But  grand  simplicity  suffices  only  for  the  few — for  such 
men  as  Columbus  and  Shakespeare,  Newton  and  Wellington. 
The  majority  require  a  longer  epitaph  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  meir  existence,  their  deeds,  and  their  virtues. 
To  keep  the  just  mean  between  fulsome  adulation  and 
insufficient  commemoration,  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  composition  of  sepulchral  memorials.  Hecourse 
may  again  be  had  to  Simonides  for  an  example  of  an  ancient 
epitaph,  which  in  few  and  simple  lines  tells  the  name  of  the 
dead,  her  history,  and  her  character.  It  is  on  Archedice, 
the  daughter  of  Hippias  (Jacobs  I.  68,  xlvii.,  translated 
by  Merivale) ; 
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Daughter  of  him  who  nil'd  th'  Athenian  plaini, 
hid  honoured  dust  Archedice  contains. 
Of  tyrants,  mother,  daughter,  sifter,  wife — • 
Her  mind  was  modest,  and  nnstain'd  her  life. 

Again,  an  epitaph  should  net  be  merely  general  in  praise. 
The  particular  characteristics  of  the  dead  should  be  clearlj 
stated,  so  that  the  inscription  may  be  suitable  to  that 
individual  alone  on  whose  tomb  it  is  engraved ;  otherwise 
no  certain  idea  of  the  deceased  is  gained  by  the  reader,  and 
nothing  definite  is  impressed  on  the  memory.  As  an 
example,  a  Greek  epitaph  on  Euphemius  by  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  may  be  cited  (translated  by  H.  S.  Boyd)  : 

Enphemins  slmnbers  in  this  hallow'd  ground, 
Son  of  Amphilochus,  by  all  renown'd : 
He  whom  the  Graces  to  the  Muses  gave. 
Tuneful  no  more,  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave ; 
The  minstrels  came  to  chaunt  the  bridal  lay. 
But  swifter  Envy  bore  her  prize  away. 

Here  some  certain  information  is  given.  We  learn  the 
man's  name  and  that  of  his  father,  that  he  was  beautiful  in 
person,  with  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  that  he  died  young  upon 
the  eve  of  marriage. 

Now,  in  what  respect  do  Pope's  epitaphs  display  or  fall 
short  of  the  requirements  of  this  style  of  composition? 
First,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  dead.  His  inscrip- 
tions have  been  satirically  called  *' Epitaphs  to  be  leV' 
because  he  constantly  omits  all  mention  of  the  person 
whom  he  is  praising.  And,  secondly,  with  re^rd  to  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  the  same  satire  is  applicable ;  for  in 
many  cases  his  epitaphs  are  so  indefinite  that  they  would 
suit  as  well  other  persons  as  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended.  In  that  on  Simon  Harcourt,  the  second  fault  is 
very  conspicuous,  for  in  eight  lines  we  learn  nothing  but 
that  he  was  Pope's  friend,  a  good  son,  and  that  his  death 
gave  his  father  and  his  friend  much  concern.  The  first 
feult  is  not,  however,  found ;  for  "  this  epitaph,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  *'is  principally  remarkable  for  the  artful  intro- 
duction of  the  name,  which  is  inserted  with  a  peculiar 
felicity,  to  which  chance  must  concur  with  genius,  which 
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no  man  can  hope  to  attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  be 
copied  but  with  servile  imitation  " : 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near, 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  lov'd,  the  son  moat  dear  : 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak. 
Oh !  let  thy  ouoe-lov'd  friend  inscribe  thy  atone, 
And  with  a  father's  sorrows  mix  his  own. 

Pope's  finest  epitaph,  because  the  noblest  memoiial  of 
God-given  intellect  in  the  fewest  words,  is  that  on  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ;  but  most  of  his  monumental  inscriptions 
are  on  men  who  were  not  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  necessity  of  some  particulars  of  their  history 
being  recorded  on  their  tombs.  It  is  in  these  he  fails. 
He  either  gives  no  details,  or  is  fulsome  in  his  praise. 
Of  the  latter  character  is  the  one  on  Craggs,  who  was  a 
respectable  statesman,  but  not  the  all-perfect  man  described 
by  Pope: 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  I  of  soul  sincere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  1 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  eain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  : 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 
FntiB'd,  wept,  and  honoux'd  by  the  Muse  he  lov'd. 

To  these  lines  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  much  beanty ; 
bat  they  have  the  effect  (which  should  never  be  the  case 
in  an  epitaph)  pf  unreality— of  bestowing  the  flattery  of 
affection,  rather  than  the  impartial  justice  of  truth. 

Daring  the  eighteenth  century  many  Epigrammatists  of 
considerable  note  flourished,  a  few  accepting  the  Greek 
.  type,  but  the  majority  the  Eoman,  though  in  the  writings  of 
'  most  of  them  some  pieces  may  be  found  which  have  all  the 
elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  former,  whilst  but  a  small 
section  ventured  upon  the  imitation  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  the  latter.  Afux)n  Hill  and  Garrick  were  men  who 
thoroughly  understood  epigram-writing.  Both  abound  in 
humour,  especially  the  latter.  Both  could  be  tender^  and^ 
throwing  aside  satire,  write  with  grace  of  dictioa  vA 
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sentdment.    Take  the  following  lines  on  the  power  of  love 
by  Hill  as  an  example  (HilFs  "  Works,"  1763,  III.  38) : 

Oh  1  forbear  to  bid  me  slight  her, 

Soul  and  Benses  take  her  part ; 
Could  my  life  itself  delight  her. 

Life  should  leap  to  leave  my  heart. 
Strong,  though  soft,  a  lover's  chain, 
Charm'd  with  woe  and  pleased  with  pain. 

Though  the  tender  flame  were  dying, 

Love  would  light  it  at  her  eyes ; 
Or,  her  tuneful  voice  applying. 

Through  my  ear,  my  soul  surprise. 
Beafy  I  see  the  fate  I  shun, 
hliidy  I  hear  I  am  undone. 

The  epigrams  of  Lord  Lyttelton  and  of  Horaoe  Walpole 
deserve  particular  attention  as  models  of  chaste  taste.  The 
former  never  degenerates  into  coarse  satire;  the  latter, 
though  sometimes  satirical,  is  never  common-place.  How 
pregnant  is  this  distich  by  Lord  Lyttelton  as  an  **  Inscrip- 
tion for  a  bnst  of  Lady  SuflTolk  in  a  wood  at  Stowe  ": 

Her  wit  and  beauty  for  a  court  were  made : 
But  truth  and  goodness  fit  her  for  a  shade. 

And  how  elegant  this  address  of  Horace  Walpole  "To 
Madame  du  Chatelet,  when  on  a  visit  at  Strawberry  Hill ": 

When  beauteous  Helen  left  her  native  air, 
Greece  for  ten  years  in  arms  reclaimed  the  fair, 
Th'  enamoured  boy  withheld  his  lovely  prize, 
And  stak'd  his  country's  ruin  'gainst  her  eyes. 
Tour  charms  less  baneful,  not  less  strong  appear : 
We  welcome  any  peace  that  keeps  you  here. 

Of  very  dififerent  character  are  the  epigrams  of  Samuel 
Bishop,  head-master  of  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  who  de^ 
serves  some  notice  on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  he 
obtained  in  his  day  as  an  Epigrammatist.  He  took  Martial 
for  his  pattern,  but  avoided  his  scurrility  and  coarseness. 
His  epigrams  are  full  of  humour,  and  he  often  exposes  a 
grievance  with  good-natured  wit.  The  following,  written 
in  Latin  as  well  as  English,  is  a  specimen.  It  is  applic- 
able to  other  times  besides  those  in  which  it  was  written 
(Bishop's  "  Works,''  1796,  L  311) ; 
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"  Do  this,'*  cries  one  side  of  S.  Stephen's  great  hall, 
•*  Do  just  the  reverse,'*  the  minority  bawl : 
As  each  has  obtain'd,  or  desires  to  obtain,  - 
Or  envies  the  station  he  wish'd  for  in  vain. 
And  what  is  the  end  of  this  mighty  tongue- war  ? 
—Nothing's  done  for  the  8tate— till  the  State  is  done  fori 

The  lafit  line  displays  a  form  of  epigrammatic  wit  to 
vhich  fiome  consideration  must  be  given — play  upon  worda. 
This  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  epigrams  of  the  best 
writers.  It  came  mnch  into  Togae  in  the  decadency  of  the 
literature,  but  has  always  been  protested  against.  In  the 
dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Collection  of  1735,  the  author 
says :  **  We  have  already  observed  that  a  gay  conceit,  or  a 
good  sentence,  will  sometimes  serve  for  points :  but  what 
dse  ?  nothing  so  properly  as  what  can  be  truly  called  wit ; 
no  jingle  of  words,  pun,  quibble,  oonnndnim,  mixed  wit, 
or  ^Ise  wit,  ought  ever  to  be  used,  though  they  have  all 
very  often  appeared  in  this  kind  of  poetry."  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  a  few  ancient  examples  may  be  found  of 
wit  of  this  kind,  nor  that  punning  epigrams  are  often 
amusing  and  show  much  pleasant  humour.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Greek  of  Callicter  (Jacobs  III.  8,  ii).  The 
translation,  by^Graves,  is  not  literal,  but  hrincES  out  well 
the  character  of  the  Greek  distich : 

Celsos  takes  off  by  dint  of  skill 

Each  bodily  disaster : 
But  takes  off  spoons  without  a  pill ; 

Your  plate  without  a  plaster. 

No  man  of  taste  would  imitate  such  poor  wit  with  any 
intention  of  letting  his  fame  rest  upon  it.  A  writer  of 
established  reputation  may,  however,  in  a  joking  way, 
throw  o£f  such  trifles.  Shenstone,  for  instance,  addressed 
the  following  to  a  voluminous  poet  of  Kidderminster : 

Thy  verses,  friend,  are  Kidderminster  stufi^ 
And  I  must  own  you've  measured  out  enough. 

But  what  can  be  thought  of  the  writer  who  could  perpe- 
trate so  absurd  a  distidi  as  this?  It  is  addressed  to  Father 
Williams,  and  Is  found  in  Amhurst's  "Terrse  Filiua  ;" 

Thy  Terses  are  immortal,  O,  my  fnend  t 

For  he  who  reads  them,  reads  thtm  to  fio  end. 
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But  though,  as  a  rule,  all  play  upon  words  is  to  be  con- 
demned as  false  wit,  yet  epigrams  are  occasionally  found, 
in  which  a  pun  is  introduced  with  so  much  elegance,  that 
the  impropriety  is  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  which  the 
peru^l  gives.  Such  instances  occur  in  the  Latin  writers 
of  mediseval  and  of  more  modern  times,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  the  wit  can  be  rendered  with  any  success  in  English. 
An  epigram,  by  an  unknown  author,  on  a  clergyman  who 
preached  the  published  sermons  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  is  a 
case  in  point : 

Ne  lepores  vendas  alienos :  prome  leporem 
NativTim :  melior  syllaba  longa  breyi. 

A  play  upon  a  person's  name  is  not  uncommon  among 
modem  writers.  An  epigram  by  Henley,  on  the  assistance 
which  Broome  gave  to  Pope  in  the  translation  of  Homer, 
is  good  of  its  kind  : 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer ;  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  distich  of  this  character  is 
Lord  Erskine's  compliment  to  Lady  Payne  : 

'Tie  true  I  am  ill ;  but  I  need  not  complain ; 

For  he  neyer  knew  pleasure,  who  never  knew  Payne. 

It  is  among  the  professed  wits  that  punning  epigrams 
are  chiefly  found.  'I'heodore  Hook  and  Thomas  Hood  have 
many  of  them,  and  though  trifling  they  are  humorous. 
One  of  the  best  is  by  James  Smith,  "  A  Father  to  his 
Daughter,  who  asked  him  for  money  ": 

Dear  Bell,  to  gain  money,  sure,  silence  is  best. 
For  dumb  Bells  are  fittest  to  opeu  the  chest. 

But  all  wit  of  this  kind,  amusing  though  it  may  be  for  the 
moment,  gives  very  little  lasting  pleasure.  A  fine  epigram 
may  be  read  and  read  again  with  ever-increasing  satisfac- 
tion, but  few  of  those,  which  for  their  worth  depend  upon 
a  quibble  or  a  pun,  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  feelings 
or  the  intellect,  and  therefore  they  produce  no  enjoyment  be- 
yond the  passing  trivial  gratification.     They  are  epigrams 
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in  name,  but  they  have  not  the  ancient  mark  of  epigram- 
matio  writing.  Allowable  if  sparingly  used,  play  upon 
\ibrds,  if  generaUy  adopted,  would  ruin  this  style  of  poetry. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  epigram- 
writing  declined.  The  finer  ancient  models  had  been 
gradually  more  and  more  neglected.  Loose  satire  and 
personal  invective  had  become  its  chief  characteristics; 
and  men  of  taste  saw  in  its  modem  style  nothing  that  was 
noble,  everything  that  was  debasing.  Sunk  into  vicious 
imbecility,  it  lost  all  claim  to  respect.  Fallen  from  respect, 
even  the  few  who  strove  to  retain  for  it  a  position  of 
honour,  were  powerless  to  save  it  from  degradation.  One 
man  stands  prominently  forward,  to  whom  must  be  ac- 
corded the  unenviable  distinction  of  doing  more  than  any 
other  to  debase  our  lighter  poetic  literature.  With  the 
knowledge  and  the  power  whiich  enabled  him  to  vie  with 
some  of  the  best  epigram-writers,  as  is  shown  by  a  few 
of  his  pieces,  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  prostituted  his 
talents  to  the  most  virulent  satire  and  the  lowest  lam- 
poons, llie  following  personal  epigram,  published  in  his 
Works,  1812,  is  a  specimen  of  his  gross  vulgarity.  "To 
Lady  Mount  Edgcumbe,  on  the  Death  of  her  Pig,  Cupid  ;" 

Oh,  dry  that  tear,  so  round  and  big; 

Nor  waste  in  sighs  your  precious  wind  1 
Death  only  takes  a  tingle  pig : 

Your  lord  and  son  are  still  behind. 

Men,  however,  there  have  always  been  who,  even  in  the 
worst  times,  have  written  with  purity  and  taste,  and  to 
their  epigrammatic  writings  the  appeal  must  be  made 
against  any  general  denunciation  of  that  style  of  literature. 
In  the  present  day  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction.  Satire  is 
no  longer  considered  necessary  to  the  epigram,  nor  are 
Martial's  inferior  pieces  now  accepted  as  models.  Trans- 
lations of  the  purest  Greek  epigrams  are  becoming  popu- 
lar, and  the  national  taste  is  showing  satisfactory  evidence 
that  it  appreciates  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  inscriptions. 
Supply  will  follow  the  demand,  and  Epigrammatists  may 
be  expected  to  arine,  who  will  follow  in  the  steps  of  those 
who  in  past  times  made  Simonides  and  Plato,  Leonidas 
and  Meleager,  their  models. 
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Tha  decleiuioii  of  epigram-writing  k  mncli  to  be  lamented. 
For  two  reasons  in  particular. 

First,  as  a  loss  in  a  literary  point  of  view.     There  is  nc 
olaes  of  poetry  wliich  dispUya  more  prominently  the  taste 
and  skill  of  me  poet.     It  is  iai  from  being  an  easy  style 
in  whicb  to  gain  proficiency ;  and  therefore  it  is  one  which 
tests  the  merit  of  the  writer.   It  is,  moreover,  a  style  which 
re4]iures  pecaliar  adaptation  to  the  work ;  one  in  which 
many  a  trae  poet  may  fail,  while  another,  incapable  ol 
producing  a   continuous  poem,  may  admirably   succeed. 
Cowper  was  a  man  of  real  poetic  power,  but  he  was  a  pooi 
EpigrammatiBt.    Dr.  Jurtin  takes  no  rank  as  a  poet,  but  the 
few  epigroins  he  has  left  are  of  singular  beauty.     A  taleni 
is  thus  Tost ;  powers  which  exist  are  untried ;  and  the  world 
la  deprived  of  enjoyment,  which  might  be  conferred  by  the 
development  of  a  capacity  for  epigram-writing.      A^in, 
the  terseness  required  iu  an  epigram  is  of  great  use  for  the 
acquisition  of  eteganoe  in  general  liteTature  and  conver 
sation.     This  is  well  put  by  Graves  in  his  essay  in  thi 
"Festoon":  "Young  people  might  reoeive  the  same  ad 
vantage  to  their  style  in  writing,  and  to  their  manner  < 
espreBsing    themselves   in   conversation,   from    being  a 
customed  to  the  force  and    concisenees   peculiar   to   I 
epigram,  as  it  is  allowed  they  generally  do,  to  their  way. 
thinking  and  reasoning,  from  the  close  method  of  aTgumf 
tation  essential  to  matiiematical  writings."     The  oompt 
tion  of  Latin  epigrams  is  retained  as  an  exercise  in  somt 
our  schools,  Westminster  in  particular;   and  the  pK 
entablished  at  Cambridge  by  the  eccentric  physician- 
scholar,  Sir  William  Browne,  for  Greek  and  Latin  epign 
keep  up  tho  habit  in  that  University.    If  it  be  advant^ 
for  boys  and  young  men  to  write  graceful  I^tin  epig 
for  the  promotion  of  terse  classical  composition,  it  mg 
also  advantageous  to  write  English  epigrams  witl 
same  object  in  reference  to  their  native  language.   £li 
epigram- writing    was  formerly    common    among    t 
boys,  and  many  of  our  greatest  poets  and  wits  triW 
powers  as  Epigrammatists,  whilst  they  played  at  EtQ 
Westminster,  or  musingly  sauntered  on  the  banks 
Isis  or  the  Cam. 
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Secondly,  the  decleiision  of  epigram-writing  is  to  be 
lamented  as  a  loss  in  an  historical  and  national  point  of 
Tiew.  Epigrammatio  literature  displays  national  history. 
The  various  turns  of  events,  as  they  quickly  pass,  are 
caught  and,  as  it  were,  photographed  in  the  epigrams  of  the 
day ;  and  minor  circumstances,  which  may  eventually  enable 
the  historian  to  discover  the  small  causes  of  great  changes, 
are  chronicled  in  a  serious  distich  or  a  witty  quatrain.  It 
reflects,  too,  the  national  mind.  The  characteristics  of  the 
time ;  the  temperament,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people  are 
portrayed.  '*  The  great  writer  of  each  particular  period," 
says  the  author  of  an  article  on  the  '*  Life  of  Bentley,"  in  the 
46th  volume  of  the  **  Quarterly  Review,"  "  is  the  image  and 
representative  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  during 
his  own  age.  The  popular  poet  embodies  the  passions 
and  feelings  of  his  time;  he  is  the  perpetual  record 
of  the  tone  of  thought,  of  taste,  of  imaginative  excitement 
prevalent  in  his  own  country  and  during  his  own  day. 
....  There  is  always  a  strong  reciprocal  action  and  re- 
action of  the  popular  mind  on  the  literature,  as  well  as  of 
the  literature  on  the  public  mind  ;  it  is  at  once  an  exciting 
cause  and  the  living  expression  of  the  events,  the  manners, 
the  character  of  each  separate  period  of  history."  True  as 
this  is  of  poets  in  general,  especially  is  it  true  of  Epigram- 
matists. Authors  of  this  class  have,  from  the  earliest  times, 
not  only  been  affected  by  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  but  have  worked  upop  those  feelings,  and  directed 
their  course.  This  is  seen  most  distinctly  in  the  Greek 
epigram- writers.  The  warlike  character  of  his  countrymen 
is  reflected  in  the  soul-stining  inscriptions  of  Simonides, 
and  none  can  doubt  the  effect  which  those  burning  words 
must  have  had  in  rousing  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people 
to  yet  greater  deeds  of  glory.  In  later  times  we  view  the 
decay  of  Greek  prowess  in  the  silence  of  the  Epigram- 
matists on  warlike  themes.  Love  and  wine  are  the  subjects 
of  their  verse,  as  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  and  con- 
vivial entertainments  were  the  chief  care  of  the  people  in 
the  days  of  their  national  humiliation.  So,  in  Homan  times, 
when,  amidst  excessive  luxury'  and  effeminate  pleasures,  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  was  slowly  but  surely  advancing,  we  see 
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in  the  conviviality  and  %he  lewdness  of  the  epigrams  of  the 
Latin  writers,  a  reflection  of  the  manners  of  their  country- 
men, sunk  in  debauchery  and  sloth ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  vices  were  aided  by  the  vicious  teaching  of  the 
poet.  In  modem  times  the  same  effects  may  be  ob- 
served«  The  reaction  from  Puritanism  is  displayed  in  the 
epigrams  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  the  Bevolution  are  strongly  reflected  in  those  of 
the  reign  of  William  III.  The  decline  of  epigrammatic 
literature  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  devastating 
Europe,  makes  any  reference  to  that  period  of  more  doubtful 
import ;  but  even  the  inferior  epigrams  written  during  the 
war,  which  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  such  works  as 
the  *'  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals,"  display  decided  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  popular  feeling  on  these  productions, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  epigrams  of  so  low  a 
class,  and  of  such  halting  numbers,  can  have  had  much 
effect  on  the  passions  of  the  people.  But  if  epigrammatic 
literature  should  rise  again  from  its  low  estate,  and  take 
once  more  its  place  in  the  high  ranks  of  poetry,  we  may 
expect  that  it  will  again  exercise  a  legitimate  power,  and 
stir  the  public  sentiment.  The  purer  its  character,  the 
holier  will  be  its  influence ;  the  nobler  its  sentiments,  the 
more  beneficial  will  be  its  results.  Should  domestic  troubles 
come,  it  will  inspire  loyal  and  patriotic  aspirations.  Should 
war  be  sent  to  sooorge  us,  it  will  incite  to  valour. 
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GBEEK  EPIGBAMMATISTS. 

B.a  690 — ^A.D.  530. 
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ARCHILOCHTJS. 

FlomiBhed  b.o.  690.  He  waa  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Paroe^  and  in  kia 
youth  emigrated  to  Thasos.  It  is  said  that  the  Lacedsmouians  laid  a 
prohibition  on  his  verses  on  account  of  tlieir  immoi^ty.  His  humour 
was  maleyolenty  and  his  habit  of  raillery  and  abuse  made  him  many 
enemies. 

ON  THE  LOSS  OF  EIS  SHIELD  (Jacobs  I.  41,  iii.). 

Trandated  by  MerivaU. 

The  foeman  glories  in  my  shield — 
1  left  it  on  the  battle  field  ; 
I  threw  it  down  beside  the  wood, 
UnMcath*d  by  scars,  unstained  with  blood. 
And  let  him  glory !     Since,  from  death  - 
Escaped,  1  keep  my  forfeit  breath, 
I  soon  may  find,  at  little  cost, 
As  good  a  shield  as  that  IVe  lost. 

Archilochus,  who  threw  away  his  shield,  and  thus  endeavours  to  put  a 
fiur  face  upon  his  cowardice,  seems  to  have  held  the  view  of  the  man  of 
peace,  whom  Massinger  makes  to  say  (**  The  Picture,"  Act  I.  sc.  2) : 

This  military  art 
I  grant  to  be  the  noblest  of  professions ; 
And  yet  (I  thank  my  stars  for  it)  I  was  never 
Inclined  to  learn  it,  since  this  hmble  honour 
(Which  is,  indeed,  the  nUhiftq  soldiers  fight  for. 
With  the  loss  of  limbs  or  life)  is  in  my  judgment 
Too  dear  a  purchase. 
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The  epigram  recalls  the  satire  of  Butler  in  ^  Hndibtae"  (Part  III. 
Ototo  liL  line  243) : 

For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again. 
Which  he  can  never  do  thut's  slain. 

This  is  taken  from  a  Greek  saying  found  in  Aulus  Gkllius  ('*  Noctes 
Atticae/'  Lib.  XYII.  c.  21),  who  says  that  when  Philip  conquered  the 
Athenians  in  a  battle  at  Ch«eronea,  Demosthenes  sought  safety  in  flight, 
and  when  accused  of  cowardice,  answered  thus : — 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  quotes  the  saying  in  **  The  Oreat  Exemplar," 
Part  I.  Ad.  Section  vi.  4.  (The  Flight  into  Egypt),  and,  curiously  enough, 
amongst  other  examples,  gives  that  of  the  flight  of  Demosthenes  from 
a  lost  fleld,  to  illustrate  the  statement  that  Christians  **  may  fly  from 
their  persecutors,  when  the  case  is  so  that  their  work  is  not  done,  that  is, 
they  may  glorify  God  with  their  lives  more  than  with  their  death." 

Jortin  C*  Tracts,  Philological,  &c."  1790, 1. 441)  quotes  the  Greek  line, 
and  amusingly  says  :  **  But  it  should  rather  have  been, 

May  live  to  run  another  day. 

From  the  sapng  of  Demosthenes,  the  Italians  perliaps  borrowed  their 
proverb :  *^  It  is  &tter  it  should  be  said,  here  he  ran  away,  than  here 
he  was  slain  "  (Gray's  note  to  passage  in  ^'  Hudibras  ")• 

Archilochus  was  so  much  addicted  to  raillery  and  abuse,  that  he  did 
>not  even  spare  himself,  as  in  the  epigram  on  his  own  cowardice.  Muob 
less  did  he  spare  others,  as  in  his  lampoon  on  the  family  of  Lyoambes, 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  Lycambes  not  keeping  his  word  with  regard  to  one 
of  his  daughters,  whom  he  had  pronused  in  marriage  to  Archilochus. 
Meleager  has  a  flne  epigram  on  the  daughters  of  Lycambes,  referring 
to  the  treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  their  traduoer  (Jacobs  1. 
35,  oxix.),  thus  trun^ted  by  G. : 

By  Pluto's  hand,  by  sacred  Hecate's  bed, 
We  swear,  fair  spotless  lives  on  earth  we  led. 
Altlio*  Ait^iloohus's  verse  with  shame 
And  bitter  taunts,  would  blight  our  virgin  fame. 
What,  the'  his  tuneful  numbers  sweetly  flow. 
Dishonour  marks  a  woman's  coward  foe  I 
And  how  could  ye,  say  how,  Pierian  Choir, 
Favour  his  Muse,  and  string  a  slanderer's  Lyre  ? 

That  the  Pierian  Choir  greatly  favoured  Archilochus'  muse  is  evident 
from  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  Theocritus  bears 
witness  in  an  epigram  (Jacobs  I.  199,  xviii.),  thus  translated  by 
Culverley : 

Pause,  and  scan  well  Archilochus  the  bard  of  elder  days. 

By  east  and  west 
Alike's  confest 
The  mighty  lyrist's  praise. 


{ 
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Delian  Apollo  lored  him  well,  and  well  the  nster-diolr : 

His  songs  were  fraught 
With  subtle  tliought, 
And  matciilefia  was  his  lyre. 


CONTENTMENT  (Jacobs  I.  42,  x.)- 
TrvmdaUd  by  the  late  Cokmd  Mure,  of  Caldwell 

What's  Gjges  or  his  gold  to  me ! 
His  royal  state  or  rich  array  ? 
From  envy's  taint  my  breast  is  free, 
I  covet  no  prond  tyrant's  sway. 
I  envy  not  the  gods  in  heaven ! 
The  gods  to  me  my  lot  have  given. 
That  lot,  for  good  or  ill,  I'll  l^r, 
And  for  no  other  man's  I  care. 

Azchilochus  was  contemporary  with  Gyges,  whose  wealth,  like  that 
1^  Croesus,  early  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Spenser  in  a  single  line  expresses  much  0*  Faerie  Queene,''  Book  1. 
OiDtoii.35): 

The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 

Cowley,  in  a  portion  of  his  epitaph  for  himself  (translated  from  the 
Latin  by  Addidon),  describes  his  own  happiness  in  his  retirement : 

'W^ith  decent  poverty  content, 
His  hours  of  ease  not  irlly  spent ; 
To  fortune's  gcHxls  a  foe  profest, 
And  hating  wealth  by  all  carest. 

I         This  agrees  well  with  Martial's  epigram  to  Julius  Martialis  on  a 
!     happy  life  (Book  X.  47,  translated  by  &  Bichard  Fanshawe) : 

The  tliiugd  that  make  a  life  to  please 
(Sweetest  Martial),  they  are  these : 
Estate  inherited  not  got : 
I  A  thankful  field,  hearth  always  hot : 

,  City  seldom,  law-suits  never : 

Equal  friends  agreeing  ever  : 
•^  Health  of  body,  peace  of  mind : 

^  Sleeps  that  till  the  morning  bind : 

?  Wise  simplicity,  plain  fare : 

Not  drunken  nights,  yet  loos'd  from  care  : 
A  sober,  not  a  sullen  spouse : 
Clean  sh^ngth,  not  such  as  his  that  plows ; 
i  Wish  only  what  thou  art,  to  be ; 

Death  neither  wish,  nor  fear  to  see. 
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ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  (Jacobs  I.  43,  ziv.). 
TramUUed  by  the  late  Colonel  Jtfure,  of  CaldwtiU, 

My  soul,  my  soul,  by  cares  past  all  relief 
Distracted  sore,  bear  up !  with  manly  breast, 
And  dauntless  mien,  e&oh.  fresh  assault  of  grief 
Encountering.     By  hostile  weapons  pressed, 
Stand  firm.     Let  no  unlooked-for  triumph  move 
To  empty  exidtation ;  no  defeat 
Cast  down.     But  still  let  moderation  prove 
Of  life  s  uncei-tain  cup  the  bitter  and  the  sweet. 

Philemon  shows  that  an  equable  frame  of  mind  is  the  possession  of  a 
wise  man.  Cumberland  thus  ti-anslates  the  epigram  in  the  "  Observer  " 
(No.  139) ; 

Extremes  of  fortune  are  true  wisdom's  test, 
And  he's  of  men  most  wise,  who  bears  tbem  best 

Agatbias  in  an  amusing  epigram  (Jacobs  lY.  25,  Ixiv.)  shows  the 
result  of  unexpected  good  fortune.  The  translation  is  by  Philip 
Smyth: 

Euseia,  rich  in  gold  and  land. 

To  a  poor  fisher  gave  her  hand. 

Ophion,  dazzled  with  his  gain. 

Grew  haughty,  petulant,  and  vain. 

Venus,  says  Fortune,  looking  sly, 

Who  playd  this  trick«  pray — ^you  or  I? 


SAPPHO. 

This  poetess  flourished  b.o.  610.  8he  was  a  native  of  Mitylene  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos.  8he  married,  but  was  early  left  a  widow.  She  is 
baid  to  have  iixed  her  afftctions  on  a  youtli  named  Phaon,  who,  how- 
ever, did  uot  return  her  love.  In  consequence  of  this  she  cast  herself 
into  the  sea  from  a  promontory  in  Acamauia,  called  Leucate ;  the  beUef 
being  that  those  who  survived  the  leap  would  be  cured  of  hopeless  love. 
She  perished  iu  the  experiment.  '  Unfortunately  little  more  than  fiag- 
roeuts  of  the  beautiful  poetry  of  Sappho  have  come  down  to  us,  and  only 
three  epigrams  by  her  are  preserved  in  Jacoba'  Anthologia.  Heir 
celebrity,  however,  is  attested  by  many  Greek  epigrams.  This,  by 
Antipater  cf  Sidon  (Jacobs  IL  19,  xlvi.),  is  tianslated  by  Dr. 
Wellesley : 

Amuzement  seized  Mnomosynd 

At  Sappho's  honey'd  song : 
'*  What,  does  a  tenth  Muse,  then,"  cried  she, 

**  To  mortal  men  beloug !" 
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And  ft  J07011B  epigram  by  an  nnoertain  author  (Jaoobs  IV .  227,  dzxi.) 
b  thns  translated  by  G. : 

Gome,  Lesbian  maids,  to  blue-eyed  June's  shrine', 
And  with  light  soundless  feet  the  dance  begin. 
Your  own  lov*d  fe^appho  with  her  golden  lyre 
Shall  sweep  the  strings,  and  lead  the  laughing  choir; 
And  as  she  plays  your  joyous  bands  among 
Tonll  deem  you  hear  uie  very  Muse  of  Soug. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  PBIE8TE88  OF  DIANA  (Jacobs  I.  49.  L). 
TrandcUed  in  MenvcHeB  Edition  of  BlancTa  CoiUectiont, 

Does  any  ask  ?     I  answer  from  the  dead : 
A  voice  that  lives  is  graven  o'er  my  head : 
To  dark-ey*d  Dian,  ere  my  days  begun, 
Aristo  vow'd  me,  wife  of  Saon*s  son : 
Then  hear  thy  priestess,  hear,  O  Virgin  power  I 
And  thy  best  gifts  on  Saon's  lineage  shower. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FISHERMAN  (Jacobs  L  60,  ii.). 

Trafuilaied  by  EUon. 

This  oer,  and  net,  and  fisher's  wicker*d  snare, 
Themiscus  plac'd  above  bis  buried  son — 

Memorials  of  the  lot  in  life  he  bare. 
The  hard  and  needy  life  of  Pelagon. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  carve  on  tlie  tombs  of  their 
friends,  devices  emblematic  of  the  profession  or  trade  which  they 
exercised  when  alive ;  of  this  we  have  many  examples  in  the  AntboIog}\ 
and  in  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  In  the  case  of  the  clergy  the 
custom  has  extended  to  modern  times,  as  it  was,  and  is  again  becomiog, 
uanal  to  engrave  on  their  tombs  a  chalice,  to  denote  their  Priesthood. 
Granger  (Biog.  Hist.  1779,  L  81)  mentions  a  picture  in  the  Lexington 
GollectioD,  with  a  device  which  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
It  is  traditionally  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thi^mas 
More.  It  represents  a  female  standing  on  a  tortoise,  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  by  her  side,  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  a  dove  on  lier  head.  On 
the  frame  is  a  Latin  inscription,  believed  to  be  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
which  has  been  thus  translated : 

Be  frugal,  ye  wives,  live  in  silence  and  love, 

Nor  abroad  ever  gossip  and  roam  I 
This  learn  from  the  keys,  the  lips,  and  the  dove, 

And  tortoise  stUl  dwelling  at  home. 
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This  inscription  seems  to  have  been  suggested,  not  only  by  the 
general  onstom  of  the  Greeks,  but  particularly  by  an  epitaph  on 
Lycidioe  by  Antipater  of  Sidon,  tlius  translated  by  0.  (Jacobs  II.  31, 
Izxxvii.,  from  which  four  lines  are  omitted  in  the  translation  in  accord* 
ance  with  other  authorities.  See  Jacobs'  Notes,  and  Potter's  "  Anti- 
quities of  Greece,"  Book  IV.  Chap.  ?ii.); 

Tell  me,  Lyddioe,  what  meanings  have         / 
These  sculptured  emblems  on  thy  pillar'd  grave? — 
The  Owl,  my  labours  at  the  wool  doth  tell : 
The  Hridle  that  I  rul'd  my  household  well : 
The  Muzzles  fitted  for  the  moutli  express 
The  silent  lip  and  souFs  reservedness. 


EEINNA. 

Flourished  b.o.  610.  She  was  contemporary  with  Sappho,  to  whom 
she  is  said  to  have  been  as  superior  in  hexameters  as  she  was  inferior:  in 
lyrics.  She  was  celebrated  as  well  for  her  beauty  as  for  her  genius,  and 
was  tenderly  mourned  by  the  poets  on  account  of  her  early  death,  as  in 
the  following  epigram  by  Autipater  of  Sidon,  translated  by  Major 
Macgregor  (Jacobs  II.  19,  xl?ii.) : 

Few  were  Erinna's  words,  and  brief  her  lays,         ^ 
Yet  these  obtained  for  her  the  deathless  bays: 
Therefore  she  is  not  from  our  memory  swept, 
Nor  under  the  dark  wing  of  black  night  kept : 
But  we  the  myriad  miustrels  of  to-day, 
Waste  in  oblivion,  insect-like  away. 
Thus  of  one  swan  more  joy  the  soft  notes  bring 
Than  thousand  jackdaws  clamorous  in  spring. 


ON  A  PORTRAIT  (Jacobs  I.  50,  i.). 
Trandaied  by  Major  Maegregar, 

Skilled  hands  these  traits,  0  hest  Prometheus!  drew — 
E'en  men  may  match  in  cleverness  with  yuu — 
So  like  to  life,  whoe'er  has  painted  her, 
Had  she  but  voice,  this  Agatharcis  were. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  epigram  can  be  rightly  ascribed  to  Erinna 
at  a  date  so  early.  The  conceit  embodied  in  it  is  foreign  to  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  her  age. 

That  men  could  match  Prometlieus  was  a  thonght  often  adopted 
by  the  Epigrammatists  at  a  later  period,  as,  for  instimce,  by  Antipater 
of  Sidon  in  one  of  the  many  epigrams  on  Myron's  Cow  (Jacobs  IL 
21,  Iv.) : 
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ThiB  heiftrr  sure  will  bw: 
Promethuiifl,  'tis  uot  thon, 
Tliat  oBly  makes  things  live, 
For  Myton  life  can  give. 

A  modern  epigram  describea  a  portrait,  which,  nnlike  that  of 
Agatharda,  womd  not  huTe  represented  the  original,  had  voice  been 
addfrd : 

A  lord  of  senatorial  fame 

Waa  bj  his  portrait  known  outright ; 

For  so  the  painter  play'd  his  game, 

It  made  one  even  yawn  at  sight. 

**  'Tis  he— the  lame— there's  no  defect. 

But  want  of  speech,**  exolaim'd  a  flat. 

To  whom  the  limner — "  Pray,  reflect, 

Tis  sarely  not  the  worse  for  thai" 


gPTTATH  ON  A  DECEASED  COMPANION  (Jacobs  L  60,  ii). 

TrondaM  by  Mc^or  Maegregor. 

Cold  piUars !  Sirens  mnte !  and  thon,  sad  nm  ! 
TVlio  noldest  my  poor  dust  for  Hades  stem, 
Bid  those  all  hail  about  my  tomb  who  stand. 
Or  countiymen,  or  from  another  land ; 
Say  that  a  virgin  I  lie  here,  by  name 
Baucis — my  fatiij^r  oall'd  me  so — irho  came 
Of  Tenian  race,  and  let  them  know  my  friend 
Erinna  for  my  tomb  these  verses  penn'd. 

Ikiiuia  wrote  a&e^er  epitaph  on  Bancis,  from  which  we  lean  that 
aha  died  on  her  marriage  day.  On  the  similarly  mournful  fate  of  an- 
other maiden,  Meleager  wrote  nn  epigram  (Jacobs  L  88,  cxxv.),  thus 
translated  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham : 

Her  virgin  scene  uulooaed,  Clesera*s  charms 
Death  dasps — stern  bridegroom — in  his  iron  arms. 
Hymns  at  the  bridal  valves  last  night  were  sung — 
Last  night  the  bridal  roof  with  revels  rung — 
This  morn  the  wail  was  raised,  and,  hushed  and  low. 
The  strains  of  joy  were  changed  to  moans  of  woe ; 
And  the  bright  torch  to  Hymen's  hall  which  led, 
With  mournful  glare  now  Hghted  to  the  dead. 

Other  epigrams  on  this  subject  will  be  found  under  Philippus. 

A  fragment  in  Athensens  gives  the  information  that  Erinna  herself 
died  in  early  youth  and  unmarried,  which  adds  mudi  to  the  interest  of 
the  epitaph  which  she  wrote  on  her  young  companion,  who  died  pro- 
bably a  TBxy  short  time  bd'ore  her. 
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CLEOBULUa 

Flourished  b.o.  586.    He  was  Tyrant  of  Lmdus,  aud  one  of  the  Seven 

Sages  of  Gieeoe. 

IN8CBIPTI0N  ON  THE  TOMB  OF  lODAS  (Jacobs  I.  52,  i.). 

Trandated  by  the  late  Colond  Mure^  of  CaldweU. 

A  maid  of  bronze  am  I,  and  here  will  stand 
On  Midas*  tomb,  as  long  as  on  the  strand 
The  sea  shall  b«it ;  as  long  as  trees  shall  grow, 
Sun  rise,  moon  shine,  or  liquid  waters  flow ; 
So  long  by  this  sad  tomb  I'll  watch  and  cry, 
Midas  lies  here  I  to  every  passer  by. 

Simonides  has  an  epigram  (Jacobs  I.  59.  x.)  in  whioh  he  severelv 
ridicules  the  idea  of  the  maid  of  bronze  enduring  as  long  as  the  earth 
itself.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  the  last  few  lines  of  Merivale's 
translation  may  be  given : 

The  sculptured  tomb  is  but  a  toy 
Man  may  create,  and  man  destroy. 
Eternity  in  stone  or  brass  ? — 
Qo,  go  I  who  said  it,  was — an  ass. 

But  Oleobulus  delighted  in  conundrums,  and  it  is  very  probable,  as 
Colonel  Mure  points  out,  that  the  inscription  is  of  that  character,  re- 
quiring for  its  interpretation  a  knowledge  of  circumstances  connected 
with  its  composition,  which  Simonides  did  not  possess.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Oleobulus  seriously  put  forward  such  an  extravagant  assertion. 
If  he  did  so,  he  might  be  answered  in  the  words  of  Spenser  in  *'  The 
Ruinesof  Time" : 

In  vaine  doo  earthly  princes  then,  in  vaine 

Seeke  with  pyramiaea,  to  heaven  aspired ; 

Or  huge  colosses,  built  with  costlie  peine ; 

Or  bruen  pUlours,  never  to  be  fired ; 

To  make  their  memories  for  ever  live  : 

For  how  can  mortall  immortalitie  give  ? 
•  •  *  •  * 

AU  such  vaine  moniments  of  earthlie  masse, 
Devour'd  of  Time,  in  time  to  nought  doo  passe. 

On  the  destructive  power  of  Time,  Plato  has  a  distich  of  much  beauty 
(Jacobs  1. 106,  xix.),  thus  translated  by  Ot : 

Time  changes  all  ^ings ;  and  beneath  his  sway 
Names,  beauty,  wealth,  e'en  Nature's  powers  decay. 
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ANACBEON. 

Floariahed  b.c.  559.  He  was  bom  at  Teos,  a  seaport  of  Ionia,  and 
Aient  many  years  of  his  life  at  the  courts  of  Poly  crates,  Tyrant  of 
ouDDKis,  and  Uippaxchus,  son  of  Pisistratos,  Tyrant  of  Athens.  He  dj*.id 
in  extreme  old  age  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  whither,  many  years  before, 
the  TeiaoB  had  emigrated  and  built  a  new  city. 

A  STATUE  OF  MEBCURT  (Jacobs  I.  56,  x.). 
Trandaied  by  Major  MoGgregor. 

Pray  to  the  Herald  of  the  Gods,  that,  to  Timonax,  he 

Be  kind,  who  in  his  lov'd  porch  plac'd,  in  fairest  marble,  me  : 

Pray  Hermes,  too,  who  rules  tne  games,  that  all  who  will 

may  oome. 
Stranger  or  citizen  alike,  to  this  gymnasium. 

A  statue  of  Mercury  or  Hermes,  as  the  protector  of  learning,  was 
usually  placed  by  the  ancients  in  their  libraries,  and  in  the  porticoes  of 
their  academies. 

Hermes,  called  also  Gyllenius  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  the 
messenger  of  Jupiter,  the  patron  of  learning,  the  god  of  thieves  and 
all  dishonest  persons,  and  presided  over  highways.  There  are  some 
amusing  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  in  reference  to  his  various  duties. 
The  following  by  Philippus  (Jacobs  H.  206,  xli.)  is  translated  by  the 
Rev.  6.  G.  Swayne  in  Dr.  Wellesley's  **  Anthologia  Polyglotta  "  : 

Hermes  the  volatile,  Arcady's  president. 

Lacquey  of  deities,  robber  of  herds, 
In  this  gymnasium  constantly  resident, 

Ligbt-fingered  Aulus  bore  off  with  these  words : 
**  Many  a  scholar,  bv  travelling  fieuter 

On  learning's  hign-road,  runs  away  with  his  master." 

The  same  author  (Jacob*  11.  210,  Iv.)  has  the  following  dialogue, 
translated  by  the  same : 

A.  May  I  just  take  a  cabbage-plant, 

Gyllenius?  B.  No.  sir,  you  shan't 
A.  What  grudge  a  cabbage  ?    B.  'Tis  not  grudge, 

But  there's  a  law  the  thief  to  judge. 
A.  Oh  miracle  beyond  belief^ 

When  Hennes  preaches  down  a  thief. 

Prior  imitated  an  epigram  by  Antinater  of  Sidou  rJaoobs  U.  13, 
xxviii)  on  the  robber-deity  Hercules,  who  demanded  half  the  flock  for 
preserring  the  rest,  which  ends  thus  : 

Though,  troth  I  to  me  there  seems  but  little  odds, 
Who  prove  the  greatest  robbers^  wolves  or  goda\ 
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ON  AOATHON  CJiK?oha  L  56.  xiii.). 
Translated  by  Major  Maegregor, 

When  fell  strong  Agatjion,  Abdera  liere 
Afl  with  one  voice  bewail'd  his  early  bier ; 
Blood-loving  War,  in  whirlwind  of  the  fight, 
Never  his  eqnal  slew  in  main  and  might. 

After  the  Teians  hnd  settled  in  Abdem,  the  Tbraciana,  jealoiu  of 
their  Dew  neighhours,  attacked  them,  and  some  conflicts  took  place. 
Anacreon  has  several  epigrams  on  those  who  fell  in  battle,  which  pio- 
bubly  refer  to  the  war  wiui  the  Thraciana 

Simonides  has  an  epigram  on  Cleodemns,  who,  lather  than  fly,  fell 
into  an  ambnsh  of  the  Thraoians  during  a  war  with  that  people 
(Jacobs  L  76,  so.).    The  translation  is  by  Sterling : 

By  shame  of  flight  was  Gleodemns  led 
At  deep  Thennxs^  mouth  to  moomful  doom, 

Bniprised  by  ambushed  Thraoians ;  so  he  spread 
His  fame  to  Diphilus,  his  father's  tomb. 

On  such  warriors  as  Agathon  and  Cleodemus,  and  all  who  bravely 
die  for  their  country,  Simonides  has  a  flne  epigram  (Jacobs  1. 64,  xxyiL), 
thus  translated  by  0. : 

For  Greece  and  glory  they  who  lie  beneath 
Wreath'd  their  mde  temples  in  the  shroud  of  death. 
They  died,  yet  live  1    For  Virtue  from  the  grave 
T*  immortal  worlds  above  conducts  the  Brave. 

So,  Spenser  makes  Britomart  say  (^Faerie  (^eene,"  Book  nL. 
Canto  xi.  19): 


/ 


Life  is  not  lost,"  said  she,  '*  for  which  is  bought 
Ehidlesse  renown.'^ 


And  GoIliuB^  celebrated  Ode  may  be  compared : 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blessed  t 
When  sprine,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Betums  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
Siie  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 
By  fairy  hunda  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
Thfjre  honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day ; 
And  freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dweU  a  weeping  hermit  tlierel 


\ 
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ON  THE  SON  OF  CLEENOR,  DROWNED  IN  A  VOYAGE  TO 
HIS  NATIVE  COUNTRY  IN  WINTER  (Jacobs  I.  66,  liv.). 

TranOaied  in  tke  <*  Saturday  Review  "  of  April  30, 1870. 

YeamingB  fur  home,  Oleenor's  venturous  son. 
Urged  thee  the  risks  of  wintry  South  to  run : 
And  faithless  weather  trapped  thee  to  thy  grave, 
Where  o'er  thy  loved  form  heaves  for  aye  the  wave. 

In  the  infancy  of  miTigatioD,  those  who  made  Toyages  ont  of  aeasou 
were  specially  liable  to  danger ;  and  as  the  Greek  mind  attached  a 
peeoiiar  aadness  to  shipwred^  many  epig^rams  were  written  on  friends 
lost  at  sea.  The  following  is  by  Theocritus  (Jacobs  1. 197,Yiii.),  trans- 
lated by  Galveriey: 

Man,  hnsband  existence :  ne'er  launch  on  the  sea 
Out  of  season :  our  tenure  of  life  ia  but  fndl. 

Think  of  poor  Cleonicus :  for  Phasos  sailed  he 
From  the  valleys  of  Syria,  with  many  a  bale : 

With  many  a  bale,  ocean's  tides  he  would  stem 

When  the  Pleiads  were  sinking,  and  he  sank  with  them. 

Leonidas  of  Tarentum  wrote  an  epigram  on  tbe  cenotaph  of  one  who 
had  been  shipwrecked  (Jacobs  L  178,  Izziv.),  which  is  thus  translated 
by  C.  : 

Why  o'er  Timareon's  bark,  no  wealthy  prey, 
BoU'd  thy  wild  waves,  thou  ever-aounding  sea  ? 
The  wintry  tempest  round  his  temples  ourl'd. 
And  to  the  whelming  deeps  his  treasures  hurl  d. 
Far  on  the  solitary  waste  he  lies, 
.    Above  the  sea-gull  swoops,  the  bittern  cries : 
Whilst  the  fond  parent  vainly  mourns  his  doom, 
And  weeps  and  watches  o'er  this  empty  tomb. 

The  followiog  by  Eupborion,  who  flourished  b.c.  235  (Jacobs  L 
189,  ilX  18  translated  by  Qoldwin  Smith : 

No  native  Trachis,  land  of  many  stones, 

Nor  rock  with  dark  inscription  shrouds  his  bones ; 

Tall  Drepanum,  thy  promontoried  steep 

Beneath,  he  welters  in  th*  Icarian  deep, 

And  1  his  oenoti^h  by  friendship's  hand 

Upreared  'mid  paroh'a  Dryopian  pastures  stand. 

Herrick  gives  a  warning  against  trusting  to  the  sea : 

What  though  the  sea  be  calme  ?    Trust  to  the  shore  .* 
Ships  have  oee»i  drown'd  where  late  they  danc't  before. 

[  And  Wordsworth,  also,  in  one  of  his  "  Inscriptions  " : 

The  smoothest  seas  will  sometimes  prove, 
To  the  confiding  bark,  untrue ; 
And,  if  she  trust  the  stars  above, 
They  can  be  treacherous  too. 
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SmONIDES. 

Flourished  b.o.  525.  He  was  a  native  of  Cos.  He  lived  to  a  g^reat  age» 
and  at  eighty  obtained  the  prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games. 

ON  MEQISTIAS  THE  8EEB  (Jacobs  I.  64,  xxv.). 
Traruilated  by  Sterling, 

Of  famed  Megistias  here  behold  the  tomb, 
Him  on  this  side  Spercheus  slew  the  Medes ; 

A  seer  who  well  foresaw  his  coming  doom, 
But  would  not  lose  his  share  in  Sparta's  deeds. 

The  seer,  Megistias,  had  predicted  the  event  of  the  battie  of  Ther- 
mopylae, but  refused  to  leave  the  army,  preferring  certain  death  witii 
Leonidas  to  life  when  his  country  was  ruined. 


ON  TE08E  WHO  FELL  AT  THEBMOPYLM 
(Jacobs  I.  64,  zxvi.). 

Tratuilated  by  Sterling. 

If  well  to  die  be  valour's  noblest  part, 
In  this  with  us  no  mclrtal  men  can  vie : 

Freedom  for  Greece  we  sought  with  fearless  hear% 
And  here  in  undecaying  fame  we  lie. 

Bimonides  has  many  patriotio  epigrams  of  a  similar  oharaoter,  in 
which  he  celebrates  the  glory  of  the  warrior's  death  in  defence  of  his 
native  land.  An  inscription  on  a  colunm  erected  at  Thermopylas 
(translated  by  Sterling)  gives  in  the  fewest  words  the  noblest  eulogium, 
and  is  a  fine  example  of  Grecian  simplicity,  and  Grecian  nobility  of 
sentiment  (Jacobs  I.  63,  Z3div.): 

To  those  of  Lacedsmon,  stranger,  tell, 
That,  as  their  laws  commanded,  here  we  felL 

The  close  of  another  epigram  on  Spartan  courage  shows  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  soldiers,  and  led  them  on  to  victory  or  death  (Jacobs 
I.  63,  XX.)  : 

We  count  it  death  to  falter,  not  to  die. 

The  glorious  courage  which  these  epigrams  display,  recalls  the  noble 
speech  which  Oampbell  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lochiel,  at  the  dose  of 
his  interview  with  the  wizard : 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strew'd  in  their  gore, 
lilie  ocean-weeds  heap'd  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  the  kindling  of  lite  in  his  bosom  remains, 
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Shall  yictor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  1 

And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  &ma 

Bonthey,  in  **The  Poet's  Pilgrimage:  The  Field  of  Battle,"  refers 
to  the  inscription  at  Thermopylae,  when  describing  the  Yalonr  of  the 
Uighlanders  at  La  Haye  Saintie : 

And  fitly  here,  as  in  that  Grecian  straight; 
The  funeral  stone  might  say,  Qo,  traveller,  tell 
Scotland,  that  in  our  duty  here  we  fell. 


TEE  SHIPWRECKED  MABJNEB  (Jacobs  I.  76,  xxxvi). 
Trandaied  in  MerivMs  EdUian  of  Bland^f  CoOsetum; 

O  doad-capt  Greraneia,  rock  unblest  t 

Would  thou  hadst  reared  far  heno^  thy  haughty  orest, 

By  Tanais  wild,  or  wastes  where  later  flows ; 

Kor  looked  on  Sciron  from  thy  silent  snows  I 

A  oold,  cold  corpse  he  lies  beneath  the  wave, 

This  tomb  speaks,  tenantless,  his  ocean  grave. 

The  dread  which  the  ancients  had  of  lying  unburied,  and  of  losing 
ftmeral  rites,  is  wdl  known.  Shipwreck  was  to  them,  therefore,  the 
most  terrible  form  of  death,  and  hence  the  moumM  character  of  the 
epigrams  which  treat  of  that  subject '  Gallimachus  has  a  very  touching 
one,  which,  like  that  of  Simonides;  bewails  the  empty  tomb  of  a  sailor 
(Jacobs  L  225,  Ivii.): 

Would  God,  no  ships  had  ever  crost  the  aea^ 
Then,  Sopolis,  we  had  not  wept  for  thee : 
Then  no  wild  waves  had  tost  thv  breathless  frame. 
Nor  we  on  empty  tombs  engrav  d  thy  name. 


THE  YOUNG  GREEK  EXILES  GRAVE  (Jacobs  I.  76,  xxxix.). 

TratukUedhy  C. 

A  &reign  land  enwraps  its  dust  around  thee, 

And  foreign  waves,  by  Euxine*s  strand,  surround  thee : 

No  more  for  thee  thy  home,  thy  native  shore; 

To  Chios'  sea-girt  ible  thoult  come  no  more. 

Pope,  in  one  of  Wis  most  beautiful  poems,  the  *'  Elegy  to  the  Memory 
of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,**  describes  the  exile's  death  : 

What  can  atone  (oh  ever  injur'd  shade !) 
Thy  fute  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid? 
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No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear, 
Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,  or  grac'd  thy  mournM  Uer. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  Umbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd, 
By  strangers  honoor'd,  and  by  strangers  moum'd  I 


ARIPHRON  OF  SICYON. 

Of  tills  poet  no  particulars  are  known  ;  and  even  the  date  at  wliich 
he  flourished  is  very  uncertain ;  that  it  was  early  is  all  that  can  be 
asserted. 

TO  HEALTH  (Jacobs  I.  92,  xxiil). 

TranaUxted  by  Cowper, 

Eldest  boiji  of  powers  divine  I 
Bless'd  Hygeia  I  be  it  mine 
To  enjoy  what  thou  canst  give, 
And  henceforth  with  thee  to  live : 
For  in  power  if  pleasure  be, 
Wealth  or  numerous  progeny, 
Or  in  amorous  embrace, 
Where  no  spy  infests  the  place ; 
Or  in  aught  that  Heaven  bestows 
To  alleviate  human  woes, 
When  the  wearied  heart  despairs 
Of  a  respite  from  its  cares ; 
ITiese  and  every  true  delight 
Flourish  only  in  thy  sight ; 
And  the  Sister  Graces  three 
Owe  themselves  their  youth  to  thee ; 
Without  whom  we  may  possess 
Much,  but  never  happiness. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  Ko.  48  of  "  The  Rambler,"  speaks  in  high  praise  of 
this  exquisite  ode.  His  criticism,  which  is  too  long  for  insertion  here, 
cannot  fall  to  please  those  who  peruse  it. 

An  epigram  by  Simonides  probably  suggested  to  Ariphron  the  idea 
of  ills  ode.  The  translation  is  by  Sterling  (Jacobs  I.  60,  xi.). 

Good  health  for  mortal  man  is  best, 

And  next  to  this  a  beauteous  form ; 
Then  riches  not  t>y  guile  possessed, 

And,  lastly,  youtii,  with  friendships  warm. 
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Pope  may  possibly  have  remembered  Simonides'  epigram  when  he 
vrole  in  the  **  Essay  on  Man  ** : 

Know  all  the  good  that  indiTidnals  find. 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
Beaaon's  whole  pleasore,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words — ^healthf  peace,  and  competence. 


SIMMIAS  OF  THEBES. 

This  aathor  is  supposed  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Socrates,  who  was 
present  at  the  philosopher's  death,  b.o.  399. 

ON  SOPHOCLES  (Jacobs  I.  100,  ii.). 
'PrawHaUd  in  ihs  *' Spectator/*  No.  551. 

Wind,  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Aronnd  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid ; 
Sweet  ivy,  wind  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
With  blnshing  roses  and  the  clustering  vine. 
l*hus  will  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  hung. 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung, 
AV  hose  soul,  exalted  like  a  god  of  wit. 
Among  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ. 

In  the  **  Spectator  *'  this  epigram  is  ascribed  to  Simonides.  But  it 
cannot  be  given  to  the  native  of  Cos  without  a  glaring  anachronism ; 
it  is  potsiUe  that  it  might  be  the  work  of  a  younger  Simonides,  ^ 
nephew  of  the  elder. 

In  an  epigram  by  an  uncertain  author  (Jacobs  IV.  235,  dlz.),  trans- 
lated in  the  same  number  of  the  "Spectator,"  the  Muses  and  the 
Onuses  are  similarly  represented  in  connection  with  another  poet — 
Henander : 

The  very  bees,  O  sweet  Menander,  hung 
To  tsate  the  Muses'  spring  upon  thy  tong^ue ; 
The  very  Graces  made  the  scenes  you  writ 
Their  happy  point  of  fine  expression  hit. 
Thus  still  you  live,  you  make  your  Athens  ahinoi 
And  raise  its  glory  to  the  skies  in  thine. 
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PLATO. 

The  cclebmted  philosopher.    Ho  was  born  in  the  ishtnd  of  iB^gina,  and 

flourishod  b.o.  395. 

A  L0VEK8  WI8U  (Jacobs  L  102,  i.). 
Trandaied  hy  Moore, 


Why  dost  thou  gaze  upon  the  sky  P 
d^  that  I  were  yon  spangled  sphere ! 

Then  every  star  shonld  be  an  eye, 
To  wander  o'er  thy  beauties  here. 

A  conceit  of  a  similar  kind  occnrs  in  Shakespeare's  "  Borneo  and 
Jnliet,"  where  Romeo  says  (Act  IL  sc  2) : 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heayen. 
Haying  some  bnsineta,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twmkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 

And  again,  Joliet  passionately  cries  (Act  HI.  so.  2) : 

Giye  me  my  Bomeo :  and  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  fiioe  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  tlie  garish  sun. 

Steevens  notices  a  similar  passage  in  a  play  called  *'  The  Wisdom  oF 
Doctor  Dodypoll,"  which  was  acted  hefore  the  year  1596  : 

The  glorious  parts  of  fsdre  Lucilia, 

Take  them  and  ioine  them  in  the  heavenly  spheres ; 

And  fixe  them  tliere  as  an  eternal  light, 

For  lovers  to  adore  and  wonder  at 

"Bomeo  and  Juliet"  was  written,  Malone  conjectures,  in  1596. 
Shakespeare  may  have  taken  the  conceit  from  **  The  Wiijdom  of  Doctor 
Dodypml,"  and  unless  the  similarity  of  sentiment  with  Plato  was  acci- 
dental, the  unlmown  author  of  that  play  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Epigram  of  the  Greek  writer. 

S.  T.  0)leridge  must  have  had  Plato's  epigram  in  mind  when  hf 
wrote  his  ^*  Lines  on  an  Autumnal  Evening/'  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs : 

On  seraph  wing  I'd  float  a  dream  by  night, 
To  soothe  my  love  with  shadows  of  deUght ; 
Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  spangled  skies, 
And  gaze  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyeo. 
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THE  THIEF  AND  THE  SUICIDE  (Jaooba  I.  lOe,  xviii). 

Jack,  finding  gold,  left  a  rope  on  the  gronnd  ; 

Bill,  missing  his  gold,  nsed  the  rope  which  he  found. 

rhiB  translation  of  a  Greek  distich  was  made,  we  are  told,  by 
T.  Coleridge  (''Literary  Remains,"  1836,  I.  337),  impromptu, 
ccmtroYert  an  assertion  that  the  compression  and  breyity  of  the 
guutl  was  unattainable  in  any  other  language.  As  a  close  translation. 
!ganoe  being  put  out  of  the  question,  it  is  admirable.  As  an  excellent 
raphrase  of  the  same  distich,  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  at  close 
nslation,  Shelley's  rendering  is  much  to  be  admired  : 

A  man  was  about  to  hang  himself, 
Finding  a  purse,  then  threw  away  his  rope ; 
The  owner,  coming  to  reclaim  his  pelf. 
The  halter  found  and  used  it.    So  is  Hope 
Changed  for  Despair — one  laid  upon  the  shel^ 
We  take  the  other.    Under  heaTon's  high  oope 
Fortune  is  God — all  you  endure  and  do 
Depends  on  cizcumstanoe  as  much  as  you. 


IffiB  LIQ3T  OF  BEAUTT  tJNQVENCHED  IN  DEATH 

(Jacobs  1. 106,  zxi.). 

Translated  by  SheXUy, 

Thon  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living 

Ere  thy  fair  light  had  fled  ; 
Now,  haviDg  died,  thou  art,  as  Hesperus,  giving 

New  splendour  to  the  dead. 

Anaonius  has  a  very  pretty  imitation  of  this  epigram  (Ep.  144) : 

As  Lucifer  once,  fair  star  of  the  mom. 

You  gave  for  the  living  your  light ; 
Now  slux>uded  in  death,  you,  as  Vesper,  adorn 

The  regions  of  shadow  and  night. 


ON  CUPID  SLEEPING  IN  A  GROVE  (Jacobs  1. 108,  xxix.). 

Trafuiated  by  C. 

Deep  in  a  grove  we  found  th'  unconscious  boy. 
Glowing  like  redden'd  fruit,  Cythera's  joy. 
Above  him  on  a  bough  his  arms  were  hung, 
The  quiver  empty,  and  the  bow  unstrung  : 

G 
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Tranquil  be  lay  on  clnst'ring  roses  wild, 
And  gently  in  his  dreams  the  sleeper  smiVd : 
Bees  dropp*d  around  the  sweet  balm  of  the  south. 
Adding  fresh  fragrance  to  his  dewy  mouth. 

Hughes  may  have  known  and  remembered  this  description  of  the 
Sleeping  Cupid  when,  in  his  '^  Greenwich  Park,"  he  \vix)te : 

The  sportful  nymph,  once  in  a  neighbouring  grove, 

Surpris'd  by  chance  the  sleeping  god  of  love; 

His  head  reclin'd  upon  a  tuft  of  green, 

And  by  him  scatterd  lay  his  arrows  bright  and  keen. 


CRATES  OF  THEBES. 

Flourished  about  b.o.  330.    He  was  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the 

Cynic  sect. 

THE  CUBE  OF  LOVE  (Jacobs  1. 118,  i.). 
Translated  hy  Shepherd. 

Sharp  hunger  is  the  cure  of  love, 
Or  time  the  mischief  may  remove : 
If  time  and  fiGUBting  g^ive  no  hope. 
Go  I — end  thy  miseries  with  a  rope. 

Tennyson  has  an  exceedingly  eood  epigram  on  hanging,  as  the 
hopeless  lover's  relief,  entitled,  ^  The  Skipping-rope :" 

Sure  never  yet  was  Antelope 

Could  skip  so  lightly  by. 
Stand  oftj  or  else  mv  skipping-rope 

Will  hit  you  in  the  eye. 
How  lightly  whirls  the  skipping-rope  I 

How  fairy-like  you  fly ! 
Go,  get  you  gone,  you  muse  and  mope ; 

I  hate  that  siUy  sigh. 
Ni^,  dearest,  teach  me  how  to  hope, 

Or  tell  me  how  to  die. 
There,  take  it,  take  my  skipping-rope, 

And  hang  yourself  thereby. 

We  may  compare  an  epigram,  translated  from  the  French  by  licigh 
Hunt,  on  hanging—as  a  cure  for  disappointment  : 

Tis  done ;  I  yield  ;  adieu,  thou  cruel  fair  I 
Adieu,  th*  averted  face,  th'  ungracious  check ! 

I  go  to  die,  to  finish  all  my  care, 
To  hang.— To  hang?— Yes, — round  another'd  neck. 
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MNASALCUS. 

The  age  of  thia  author  is  not  known  with  certainty.    He  probably 

flooriBhed  about  b.c.  325. 

ON  THE  SHIELD  OF  ALEKANDER  (Jacobs  1. 123,  ii.). 

Translated  ly  Merivale, 

A  holy  offering  at  Diana's  shrine, 
See  Alexander  8  glorious  shield  recline ; 
Whose  golden  orb,  through  many  a  bloody  day 
Triumphant,  ne'er  in  dust  dishonoured  lay. 

Thia  epigram  oreaChcs  very  much  the  spirit  of  Simonides^and  one 
by  tbsi  patriotic  poet  may  fitly  be  compared  with  Mnasalcus*.  •  It  is 
on  a  Bolaier's  epear  dedicated  to  Joto  (Jacobs  L  G7,  xUt.).  The  tranA- 
laftipn  is  by  Sterling : 

Against  this  pillar  tall  thou  taper  spear 
Bepose,  to  Jove  oracnlar  offered  here ; 
For  now  thy  brass  is  old,  and  worn  at  length 
By  warlike  uses,  thou  hast  lost  thy  strength. 


ON  A  DEAD  LOCUST  (Jaoobs  L  125,  x.). 
Tranaiated  by  Merivale, 

No  more  shalt  thou,  by  fruitful  furrows  sitting, 
Make  with  resounding  wings  glad  minstrelsy  ? 

Nor  with  loud  chirps,  my  merry  mood  befitting. 
Soothe  me  reclin  d  beneath  the  forest  tree. 

This  epigram  illustrates  a  marked  feature  amongst  the  Greeks— their 
aptitade  for  making  all  things  beautiful,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
oondudve  to  their  simple  pleasures.  There  are  many  other  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology  expressive  of  love  for  the  sportive  inseot  tribe,  who, 
while  enjoying  their  little  span  of  life,  added  to  the  charms  of  the  leafy 
retreats  and  shadowy  pools  in  which  the  Greeks  delighted.  The  fol- 
lowing, on  a  wounded  grasshopper,  is  by  Nlcius  (Jaoobs  1. 183,  viii), 
the  translation  by  0. : 

No  more,  no  more,  on  leafy  spray 
Shall  my  shrill  pinions  sound  their  lay : 
For  as  I  sat,  loud  carolling, 
A  boy's  hand  seiz'd  and  tore  my  wing. 
Little  such  fate  imagining. 
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And  this,  of  similar  character,  is  by.  Famp)iiliis  (Jacobs  I.  190,  ii.}« 
the  translation  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  Stokes,  in  Dr.  Wellt-sley's  **  Antho- 
logia  Polyglotta    : 

No  longer,  nestling  the  green  leayes  among. 
Dost  thou  trill  forth  a  sweet  melodious  song, 
Tuneful  cioada  I    Thee,  despite  thy  strain. 
Some  wanton  urchin's  out-spread  palm  hath  slain. 

Of  the  soothing  effect  of  the  hum  of  insect  life,  our  own  Thomson, 
the  poet  of  nature,  thus  writes  in  the  *'  Seasons "  (**  Summer,*' 
Une281): 

Resounds  the  living  surface  of  the  ground : 

Nor  undelighti'ul  is  the  ceaseless  hum, 

To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon  : 

Or  drowsy  shepherd,  as  he  lies  reolin*d. 

With  half-shut  eyes,  beneath  the  floating  shade 

Of  willows  grey,  close-crowding  o'er  the  brook. 


EPITAPH  ON  lOLE  (Jacobs  I.  127,  xviii.) 
TrandaM  by  C. 

Fair  lole  I  Unknown  the  nnptial  rite. 
Thy  Spirit  wanders  in  the  realnm  of  night. 
Tears  are  thy  mother's,  portion :  her  sad  doom 
To  bend,  with  drooping  head,  above  thy  tomb. 

Palladas  has  an  epigram  on  the  sorrows  of  life  which  cause  tears 
to  be  our  portion  (Jacobs  III.  135,  cii.).  The  translation  is  by 
Shepherd  : 

In  tears  I  came  into  this  world  of  woe ; 

In  tears  I  sink  into  the  shades  below ; 

In  tears  I  pass'd  through  life's  contract^  span — 

Such  is  the  hapless  state  of  feeble  man : 

Crawling  on  earth,  his  wri'tohed  lot  he  mourns, 

Aud,  thankful,  to  his  native  dust  returns. 

So,  Spenser,  in  "  The  Teares  of  the  Muses,"  makes  Melpomene  say : 

For  all  man's  life  me  seemes  a  tragedy, 
Full  of  sad  sights  and  sore  catastrophes ; 
First  coming  to  the  world  with  weeping  eye, 
Where  all  his  dayes,  like  dolorous  trophees, 
Are  heapt  with  spoyles  of  fortune  and  of  feare, 
And  he  at  last  laid  forth  on  balefuU  beare. 

But  Landor  gives  the  consolation  that  tears  shed  over  a  child's  gra^e 
are  not  lost : 
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That  mortal  has  imperfect  trost 
In  Qod  who  thinks  Him  only  just 
God  writes  among  his  chosen  few 
Those  who  have  loved  and  wept  like  you. 
He  numbers  every  tear  they  shed 
Upon  his  last-bom  children  dead. 


NOSSIS. 
A  poetess  bom  at  Locri,  in  Italy.    She  flourished  about  B.C.  320. 

ON  THE  STATUE  OF  A  DAUGHTER  (Jacobs  L  128,  vii.). 

TranBUUed  by  D. 

This  breathing  im^^e  shows  Melinna's  grace, 
Her  own  sweet  form  I  see — her  speaking  face ; 
The  mother's  j'^outh's  recaird, — the  father  blest 
Beholds  his  honour  in  his  child  confest. 

Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln,  in  his  **Pompeian  Inscriptions/' 
1846,  gives  the  following  from  a  wall  in  Pompeii,  a  painful  reverse  of 
the  picture  which  the  epigram  presents : 

Zetema 
Mulier  ferebat  filium  simulem  sui. 
Nee  mens  est,  nee  m!  simulat,  sed  vellem  esset  mens, 
£t  ego  volebam  ut  mens  esset. 

Which  requires,  adds  Dr.  Wordsworth,  no  other  explanation  than  the 
epigram  of  Nossis,  or  the 

Laudantur  sinuli  prole  puerpersa 

of  Horace  (Odes  lY .  5,  21). 

We  may  compare  Shakespeare  in  "  A  Winter's  Tale  "  (Act  II.  so.  3) : 

Behold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  lather :  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valley, 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek ;  his  smiles ; 
The  very  moula  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger. 

In  the  3rd  of  his  sonnets  Shakespeare  has : 

Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
OnUs  back  me  lovely  April  of  her  primo. 
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ANYTE. 

A  native  of  Tegea.    Galled  by  Antipater,  "The  Female  Homei 

Flourished  about  B.C.  280. 

TEE  WOODLAND  OROT  (Jacobs  1. 131,  vii.). 

Translated  by  C. 

Stranger,  by  this  worn  rock  thy  limbs  repose. 
Soft  thro'  the  verdant  leaves  the  light  wind  blows : 
Here  drink  from  the  cool  spring.    At  noon-day  heat 
Sucb  rest  to  way-worn  traveller  is  sweet. 

There  is  another  epigram  in  the  Anthology,  which  may  be  compare 
with  this.  The  author  is  imknown.  The  translation  is  by  Shephei 
(Jacobs  IV.  194,  ooclxiii.) : 

In  yonder  thicket  springs  the  secret  rill. 
Whose  streams  perennial  my  green  margin  fill ; 
O'er  my  clear  waters,  bubbling  cool  below, 
Laurels  and  elms  their  dusky  shadows  throw. 
When  fierce  at  noontide  glows  the  summer's  heaC, 
Here,  way-worn  traveller !  rest  thy  weary  feet : 
Here  quench  thy  thirst,  in  listless  luxury  laid, 
And  court  sweet  slumbers  in  the  grateful  shade. 

A  pretty  description  of  a  woodland  scene,  such  as  these  epigran 
bring  before  the  eye,  was  ^'  Inscribed  on  the  ciaok  of  a  landscape,  draw 
by  the  Rev.  William  Bree,"  by  Anna  Seward ; 

Here,  from  the  hand  of  genius,  meets  your  eye 
The  tangled  foliage  of  a  shadowy  dell  ; 
Meets  it  in  Nature's  truth ; — and  see,  the  brook 
Thro'  yon  wild  thicket  work  its  way  oblique. 
Hurrying  and  dashing  thro'  the  lonely  wood. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  YOUNG  GIRL  (Jacoba  L  134,  xxii). 
TransUUed  by  Bishop  Blomfield  in  "  Mtueum  Critieum." 

I  mourn  Antibia — whose  paternal  gate 

Unnumbered  suitors  throng'd,  her  love  to  gain ; 

For  she  was  fair  and  wise — but  envious  Fate 
Forbade ;  and  all  their  amorous  hopes  are  vain. 

Marulliis,  a  learned  Greek  of  the  16th  century,  who  was  celebrate 
for  his  Latin  poetry,  has  an  epitaph  in  that  language,  which  hi 
much  resemblance  in  thought,  though  not  in  expression,  to  that  I 
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Anyte.     It  is  on  Albina,  traiiBlated  by  Whaley  in  his  '*  Collection  of 
Original  Poems  and  Tzanslations,"  1745,  p.  293  : 

Here  &ir  Albina  lies,  yet  not  alone ; 
That  was  forbid  by  Cytherea's  son : 
His  qniyer,  arrows,  and  his  bc/w  lie  here, 
And  Beauty's  self  lay  lifeless  on  her  bier. 
Strew  roses  then,  and  viulets  round  her  shower, 
6he  thaf  8  now  dust,  was  yesterday  a  flower. 


LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM. 

Flourished  b.o.  280.  An  epitaph,  which  he  composed  for  himself, 
shows  tl^fhe  was  an  exile  &om  his  natiye  land,  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  was  carried  away  captive  by  Phyrrhus,  Xing  of  Epirus. 


^ 


ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  VENUS  ANADYOMENE 

(Jacobs  1. 164,  zli.). 

^  Translated  hy  C, 

^  Fresh  rifiing  from  the  ocean  foam, 

^  Her  mother's  breast,  her  native  home, 

•^  Apelles  saw  Love's  queen  display 

e%  Her  matchless  form  bedash'd  with  spray. 

Each  grace  he  saw,  and  drawing  near, 
On  breathing  canvas  fix'd  them  here. 
See,  from  her  hair  her  slender  fingers 
Press  ont  the  salt  dew  where  it  lingers ; 
See,  in  those  mild,  love-breathing  eyes, 
Her  soft  glance  languishingly  dies ; 
Whilst  shews  each  gently-swelling  breast, 
Like  the  ripe  apples  of  ^e  west : 
And  Juno  weeps,  and  Pallas  sighs — 
8he*s  lovelier  far  I     We  yield  the  prize. 

This  celebrated  picture  was  painted  for  the  temple  of  iBsoulapius 
at  Cos.  It  is  said  tnat  Campaspe,  the  most  beautiM  woman  of  her 
time,  sat  for  Venus,  and  that,  while  painting,  Apelles  fell  in  love  with 
the  model,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

Praxiteles  in  sculpture  rivalled  Apelles  in  painting.  His  statue  of 
Venus  at  Gnidos,  was  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works,  and,  according 
to  the  story,  surprised  even  the  goddess  herself.  There  is  a  well- 
known  Greek  epigram  upon  it  by  an  unknown  author.    The  following 
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translation  is  found  in  Addiaon's  ^*  Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Italy." 
Florence.— Ed.  17G5  (Jacobs  IV.  168,  ocxlvii.): 

Anchises,  Paris,  and  Adonis  too, 
Have  seen  me  naked  and  exposed  to  view  : 
All  these  I  frankly  own  without  denying; 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying  ? 

These  epigrams,  without  doubt,  suggested  to  Prior  his  lines  on  Cloe's 
Picture,  entitled  "  Venus  Mistaken : 

"Wlicn  Gloo's  picture  was  to  Venus  shpwn, 
Surpris'd,  the  goddess  took  it  for  her  own. 
And  what,  said  she,  docs  this  bold  painter  mean  ? 
When  was  I  bathine  thus,  and  naked  seen  ? 
Pleas*d  Cupid  hearu,  and  chcck'd  his  mother's  pride ; 
And  who's  blind  now,  mamma?  the  urchin  cri^. 
Tis  Cloe*s  eye,  and  check,  and  lip,  and  breast ; 
Friend  Howard's  genius  fancied  all  the  rest. 


ON  A  FRAIL  BARK  (Jacobs  1. 166,  xlvilL). 
Vrandated  by  C, 

They  tell  me  I  am  slight  and  frail, 
Unskiird  to  breast  the  waves  and  gale  : 
'Tis  true  ;  yet  many  a  statejier  form 
Than  mine,  has  foundered  in  the  storm. 
It  is  not  size,  it  is  not  power. 
But  Heav'n,  that  saves  in  danger's  hour ; — 
Trust,  helmsman,  to  your  spars ;  but  see? 
God,  'midst  the  tempest,  saved  e'en  me ! 

Sir  George  Wheler,  who  trayelled  in  Greece  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  found  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of  a  house  at  Ohaloedon, 
which  proved  to  be  a  votive  tablet  set  up  by  Philo,  a  Christian,  in 
gratituae  for  a  prosperous  voyage.  It  was  restored  and  translated  by 
Theobald,  and  forms  an  interestii^g  comparison  with  the  latter  part  of 
Leonidas'  epigram.  (Nichols*  '^  Dlustrations  of  Literary  History," 
11.739); 

Invoke  who  will  the  prosp'rous  gale  behind, 

Jove  at  the  prow,  while  to  the  guiding  wind 

O'er  the  blue  billows  he  the  sail  expands, 

Where  Neptune  with  each  wave  heaps  hills  of  sands : 

Then  let  him,  when  the  surge  he  backward  plows, 

Pour  to  his  statue-god  unaidLng  vows : 

But  to  the  God  of  gods,  for  deaths  o'erpast. 

For  safety  lent  him  on  the  wat'ry  waste, 

To  native  shores  retum'd,  thus  rhilo  pays 

His  monument  of  thanks,  of  grateful  praise. 
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Oiwper,  in  language  which  has  much  similarity  to  the  epi<;pram  of 
Leonidaa,  beautifully  expresses  the  necessity  of  Heavenly  aid  in  the 
▼oyage  of  life  ("  Human  Frailty,"  last  two  stanzas) : 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awfid  length. 

And  dangers  Uttle.known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast ; 
The  breath  of  Heaven  must  swell  the  sail, 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. 


HOME  (Jacobs  1. 168,  Iv.). 
TrandaUd  hy  Bland, 

Cling  to  tby  home!  If  there  the  meanest  ehed 
Yield  thee  a  hearth  and  shelter  for  thy  head. 
And  some  poor  plot,  with  vegetables  stored. 
Be  all  that  Heaven  allots  thee  for  thy  board, 
Unsavoury  bread,  and  herbs  that  scatter'd  grow 
Wild  on  tiie  river-brink  or  mountain-brow ; 
Yet  e'en  this  cheerless  mansion  shall  provide 
More  heart's  repose  than  all  the  world  beside. 

This  description  of  a  poor  man's  home,  forcibly  recalls  Virgil's 
aooonnt,  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  of  the  old  Gorycian  peasant,  which 
Dryden  thus  translates : 

Some  scattering  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found, 

Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 

And  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare. 

Sometimes  white  lilies  did  their  leaves  afford, 

With  wholesome  poppy-flowers  to  mend  his  homely  board : 

For  late  returning  home  he  supp'd  at  ease, 

And  wisely  deem'd  the  wealth  of  monarohs  less 

Than  little  of  his  own,  because  his  own  did  please. 

And  the  general  thou^t  of  the  epigram  has  been  finelv  reproduced 
by  Gkddsmith,  in  ^'  The  Traveller,"  in  the  description  of  the  Swiss : 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  e'en  those  ills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  b/east. 
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So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
Bat  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 


DIOTIMUS. 

Chronologically  placed  by  Brunck  and  Jacobs,  between  Leonidas  ol 

Tarentum  and  Theocritus. 

A  WINTER  TnUNDEB-STOBM  IN  GBEECE  (Jtuooha  L  186,  x,). 

TrawlaUd  hy  C, 

The  gentle  herd  retum'd,  at  evening  close, 
Untended  from  the  hills,  and  white  with  snows ; 
For  ah  I  Therimachus  beneath  the  oak, 
Sleeps  his  long  sleep,  touched  by  the  lightning-stroke. 

The  death  of  a  shepherd  is  pathetically  pictured  by  Ambrose  Philips, 
hi  his  third  Pastoral : 

In  yonder  gloomy  grove  out-stretch'd  he  lay, 
His  lovely  limbs  upon  the  dampv  clay ; 
On  his  Cold  cheek  the  rosy  hue  decay'd. 
And,  o'er  his  lips,  the  deadly  blue  display'd : 
Bleating  around  him  lie  his  plaintive  sheep, 
And  mourning  shepherds  came  in  crowds  to  weep. 

But  effective  as  is  this  description,  how  far  more  touching  is  the 
Greek, where  there  is  no  description,— where  the  sheep  returning  "un- 
tended," suffices  to  tcU  the  tale  of  death,  and  "  the  hghtning-stroke  " 
to  explain  the  havoc  of  dissolution. 


THEOCRITUS. 

Flourished  b.o.  272.  He  was  bom  at  Syracuse,  but,  not  meeting 
with  enoouragement  in  his  native  count]7,  went  to  reside  at  Alex- 
andria, where  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  great  patron  of  learning,  then 
reigned. 

TO  THYE8I8  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  KID  (Jacobs  L  196,  vi). 

Translated  hy  C. 

Ah !     Why  sad  Thyrsis,  blind  both  your  eyes 
With  those  salt  tears  ?    Will  comfort  thenoe  arise  ? 
Your  goat,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  is  dead. 
To  a  fell  wolfs  relentless  jaws  hetray'd. 
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The  wild  dogs  howl  I    Fear  not,  they  howl  in  vain, 
'Sot  bones,  nor  dnst  of  your  late  friend  remain. 

C.  baa  alflo  tnnslated  an  epigram,  by  an  unknown  anthor,  on  a  gem 
lepiosonting  a  goat  giving  sack  to  a  wolf-cub  (Jacobs  IV.  208, 
ooocxxii): 

With  my  own  dugs  tins  wolfish  cub  I  feed; 
Not  willinglv,  the  goatherd  is  obey'd. 
Fnll-^WQ,  he'll  t€»r  me;  for  tho*  kind  my  part, 
No  kmdneas  changes  an  unfeeling  heart 

This  epigram,  remarks  Bland,  is  the  veiy  reverse  of  the  common  pro- 
Terb, ''  One  good  turn  deserves  anotiier." 

Sbak»peare,  in  the  **  Merchant  of  Yenioe  **  (Act  lY.  sc.  l.\  looks 
opon  the  heart  of  a  wolf  and  the  Jew  Shylock  as  equal  in  hardness : — 

You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what*s  harder  7) 
His  Jewish  heart. 


EPITAPH  ON  EUBTMEDON  (Jacobs  1. 198,  xiii). 
TranOaUd  hy  C.  8.  CaloerUy. 

Thon  hast  gone  to  the  grave,  and  abandoned  thy  son 
Yet  a  babe,  thy  own  manhood  yet  soaroely  began. 
Thou  art  throned  among  gods :  and  thy  oonntry  will  take 
Thy  child  to  her  heart,  for  his  brave  &ther*s  sake. 

A  similar  sentiment  is  expressed  at  the  dose  of  a  poem  by  John 
Dnncombe,  *'  On  the  Death  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  "  (Nichols* 
"  Select  Collection  of  Poems,"  1782,  yiiL  229):— 

Then  Britain  shall  with  grateful  joy  embrace 
The  darling  youths,  and  yiew  her  Frederick's  race 
To  all  their  great  forefathers'  fame  aspire. 
Nor,  when  she  yiews  the  sons,  forget  the  sire. 

Theocritus  has  another  epitaph  on  Eurymedon  (Jacobs  1. 198,  xiy.X 
also  translated  by  Oalyerley : — 
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Prove,  traveller,  now,  that  you  honour  the  brave 
Above  the  poltroon,  when  he'a  laid  in  the  grave, 
By  murmuring,  *^  Peace  to  Eurymedon  dead." 
The  turf  should  lie  light*  on  so  sacred  a  head. 

That  the  tmf  shotQd  lie  light  on  the  bones  of  the  deceased,  is  an 
expzesflioa  which  constantly  occurs  amongst  the  poets.  An  epigram  by 
Meleager  on  this  subject  will  be  found  under  Ben  Jonson ;  and  it  was 
from  the  Qreeks  probably  that  Martial'  took  the  idea  in  his  pretty 
epitaph  on  Erotion  (Book  v.  84),  thus  translated  by  R.  Fletcher  in  his 
-  Ex  Otio  Negptium,  •  1656 : 

Te  parents  Fronto  and  Flooilla  here: 
To  you  I  do  commend  my  girl,  my  dear, 
Lest  pale  Erotion  tremble  at  the  shades, 
And  the  foul  dog  of  hell's  prodigious  beads. 
Her  age  fulfilling  just  six  winters  was, 
Had  she  but  known  so  many  days  to  pass. 
ItlongBt  you,  old  patrons,  may  she  sport  and  play, 
And  with  her  lisping  tongue  my  name  oft  say. 
May  the  smooth  turf  her  soft  bones  hide,  and  be, 
O  Earth,  as  light  to  her  ss  she  to  thee ! 

Occasionally,  howeyer,  tbe  poets  were  satirical  on  this  subject^  and 
wished  the  earth  to  lie  light  on  the  dead,  with  a  feeling  quite  opposite 
lo  that  which  influenced  Theocritus  and  Martial,  as  in  the  following 
epig^-am  by  Ammianus  (Jacobs  HI.  95,  xiii.),  tlius  translated  by 
Meriyale : 

Light  lie  the  earth,  Nearohus,  on  thy  clay, 
That  so  the  dogs  may  easier  find  their  prey. 


ON  EPIC3ABMU8  (Jaoobt  L  199,  xyi). 
Trandat&i  hy  Dr,  Chapman, 

We  Dorian  Epicharmus  praise  in  Dorian, 

Who  first  wrote  comedy,  but  now,  alas  I 
Instead  of  the  true  man,  the  race  Pelorian, 

Bacchus,  to  thee  presents  him  wrought  in  brass. 
Here  stands  he  in  tneir  wealthy  Syracuse, 

Known  for  his  wealth  and  other  service  too^ 
To  all  he  many  a  saw  of  practio  use 

Declared,  and  mighty  honour  is  his  due. 

Epicharmus  was  a  poet  and  philosopher,  who  flourished  b.o.  468. 
He  was  not  a  natiye  of  Syracuse,  but  went  to  reside  there  in  very  early 
life,  and  there  invented  comedy.    All  his  works  are  lost. 
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Tlie  close  of  an  epigram  by  Thomafl  Freeman,  in  "  Bnnne  and  a 
Great  Cast "  (Kp.  92),  addressed  to  Shakespeare,  expresses  the  same 
thouj^ht,  of  the  honour  due  to  the  author  of  wise  works,  as  the  last 
two  linee  of  Theocritus'  epigram : 

Then  let  thioe  own  works  thine  own  worth  upraise, 
And  help  to  adorn  thee  with  deserved  bays. 

And  Akenside,  in  an  ^*  Inscription  for  a  Monument  of  Shakespearo," 
ezpreasfes  the  value  of  his  teaching : — 

This  was  Shakespeare's  form; 
Who  walked  in  every  path  of  human  life, 
Felt  every  passion ;  and  to  all  mankind 
Both  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 
Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire. 


ON  A  BANK  (Jacobs  I.  200,  xxL), 
Trandated  by  Dr.  Chapman, 

With  stranger  and  with  citizen  the  same 
I  deal :  yonr  own  deposit  take  away. 

Paying  the  charge :  excuse  let  others  frame, 
His  debts  Caiciis  e'en  at  night  will  pay. 

A  writer  in  the  ^*  Quarterly  Review,*'  Ko.  233,  quoted  this  epigram, 
and  remarked  that  it  **  might  be  a  good  motto  for  the  establishment  of 
a  poetic  private  banker,  if  such  a  person  exist."  It  would  have  suited 
him  who  taught  the  world  that  banking  and  poetry  were  not  incom- 
patible— the  poetic  banker,  Bogers,  on  whose  death  Charles  Townsend 
wrote  these  elegant  lines  (Townsend's  **  Few  Leaves  Oollected  together 
tn  the  Autumn  of  1860  ")  : 

All  Memory's  Pleasures  his  choice  book  contains. 
But  leaves  unsung  its  Sufferings  and  its  Pains, 
Death,  the  great  teacher,  the  defect  supplied. 
And  gave  us  Memory's  Sorrows  when  he  died. 


0BTH(/8  ADVICE  iJscoha  L  174,  Ixxv.). 
TranslaUd  hy  C  S,  Calverley. 

Friend,  Ortho  of  Syracuse  gives  thee  this  charge, 
Never  venture  out  drunk  on  a  wild  winter  night ; 

I  did  BO  and  died.     My  possessions  were  large. 

Yet  the  turf  that  I'm  clad  in  is  strange  to  me  quite. 
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Jaoobfi  gives  this  epigram  to  Leonidas  of  Tarentum.  As,  however,  it 
Is  ascribed  to  Theooritus  iii  Mr.  Calverley's  translation  of  that  poet,  it 
ifl  ioserted  here  under  his  name. 

The  danger  of  drunkenness  is  not  confined  to  wild  winter  nights. 
Stairs  are  a  source  of  trouble,  as  Martial  shows  in  an  epigram  (book 
XI.  82),  thus  translated  by  Hay : 

At  Bristol,  Tom  from  the  Mayor's  feast  was  led : 
And  home  retum'd  was  going  up  to  bed  : 
From  the  stair-head  he  like  Elpenor  fell : 
And,  like  Elpenor,  almost  dropp'd  to  hell. 
My  sober  friend  I  reflect  upon  this  matter  I 
How  safe  are  you,  who  drink  but  Bristol  water ! 

The  waters  commemorated  in  the  original  are  those  of  Sinuessa,  a 
city  of  Campania,  which  were  famous  for  producing  soberness. 

A  modem  epigram,  perhaps  founded  upoa  that  of  Martial,  amusingly 
sets  forth  the  habit  of  a  drunken  man  of  never  allowing  himself  to  be 
in  fault  when  he  meets  with  an  accident : 

A  lover  once  of  the  Septembrian  juice. 
Had  of  the  aforesaid  made  such  copious  use, 

That  ways  and  means  to  him  were  wanting 
An  easy  staircase  to  ascend ; 
When,  after  many  steps  now  round,  now  slanting, 
That  led  him  further  from  his  journey's  end, 
With  an  unlucky  stair  his  foot  engages. 

He  fell,  and  with  a  hiccough  swore, 

Proud  as  a  patriarch  of  yore, 
They  built  most  scurvily  iL  former  ages. 


MOSCHUS 

Was  probably  younger  than,  but  contemporary  with,  Theooritus, 
who  flourished  b.o.  272.  He  was  bom  at  Syracuse.  His  most  cele- 
brated poem  is  that  in  which,  in  pathetic  strains,  he  mourns  the  death 
of  the  poet  Bion. 

CUPID  TUBNED  PLOUGHMAN  (Jacobs  I.  201). 

Disguis'd  like  a  ploughman.  Love  stole  from  the  sky. 
His  torch,  and  his  bow,  and  his  quiver  thrown  by ; 
And  with  his  pouch  at  his  shoulder,  and  goad  in  his  hand, 
Began  with  yok'd  oxen  to  farrow  the  land : 
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And,  ••  0  Jove,  be  propitious,"  he  cried,  "  or  I  vow, 
That  FU  yoke  thee,  Europa's  fam*d  bull,  to  my  plough." 

There  ia  a  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  this  capital  epigram 
bj  Prkur,  which  may  be  foand  in  his  works. 

It  IB  thought  that  Tibnllus  alludes  to  this  epigram  in  one  of  his 
elegiea  (Book  U.  £1.  3) : 

Now  Cupid  joys  to  learn  the  ploughman's  phrase, 
And,  clad  a  peasant,  o'er  the  fallows  strays. 


CALLIMACHUS. 

Flourished  B.a  256.  He  was  bom  at  Cyrene,  the  famous  city  ot 
ancient  Lybia,  and  declared  himself  to  be  descendeid  ftom  King  Battus, 
its  founder,  whence  probably  he  derived  his  appellation,  Battiades. 

THE  CHASE  (Jacobs  I.  214.  xi.). 

Trandaied  in  the  ''  Quarterly  Review^*'  No.  283. 

O'er  the  hills,  Epicydes,  the  hunter  will  go 

In  pursuit  of  a  hare  or  on  track  of  a  roe, 

No  stranger  to  frost  or  to  snow-storm.     But  say, 

*'  Hold !  here  is  our  game  dead !     He  recks  not  his  prey.'' 

So  the  &ir  one,  who  shuns  it,  my  love  will  pursue, 

Disdaining  all  charms  within  reach  and  in  view. 

So  Horace  says  (Odes,  Book  1. 1)  : 

The  hunter  do  <s  his  ease  forego. 
And  lies  abroad  in  fiost  and  snow, 
Unmindful  of  his  tender  wife, 
And  all  the  soft  delights  of  life. 

And  m  another  place  (Satires,  Book  L  2),  the  same  poe\  cJoseiy 
imitates  the  language  of  Callimachus. 

That  the  last  two  lines  of  the  epigram  ezpresskthe  general  feeling  of 
men,  Shakespeare  well  knew,  when  he  made  Gressida  say  in  soliloquy 
(*•  TioUus  and  Gressida,"  Act  L  sc.  2)  ; 

Tet  hold  I  off.    Women  are  angels,  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing : 
That  she  belov'd  knows  nought  that  knows  not  this, — 
Hen  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech : 
Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
"Kothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 
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Waller,  at  the  close  of  his  addrees  "  To  the  Mutable  Fair,**  ozpreasei 
very  happily  the  point  of  CaUimachus'  epigram : 

For  still  to  be  deluded  so, 
Is  all  the  pleasure  loTers  know ; 
Who,  like  good  falconers,  take  delight, 
Not  in  the  quarry,  but  the  flight. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND  (Jacobs  I.  223,  xlvii.). 
T^rcmdated  hy  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge. 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  thon  wert  dead  ; 
And  then  I  thought,  and  tears  thereon  did  shed, 
How  oft  we  two  talked  down  the  sun :  but  thou, 
Halicamassian  guest !  art  ashes  now. 
Yet  live  thy  nightingales  of  song ;  on  those 
Forgetfulness  her  hand  shall  ne*er  impose. 

So  George,  Lord  L^ttelton,  ki  a  monody  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
says  of  their  happy  social  intercourse : 

Where  oft  we  us'd  to  walk. 
Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky. 

And  Rogers  in  his  *'  Human  Life :" 

How  oft  from  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  seat, 
With  thee  conversing  in  thy  loved  retreat, 
I  saw  the  sun  go  down ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  BROTHER  AND  SISTER 

(Jacobs  L  225,  lix.). 

Translated  hy  Cotoper, 

At  mom  we  placed  on  his  funeral  bier 

Young  Melanippus ;  and  at  eventide, 

Unable  to  sustain  a  loss  so  dear, 

By  her  own  hand  his  blooming  sister  died. 

Thus  Aristippus  mourn 'd  his  noble  race. 

Annihilated  by  a  double  blow. 

Nor  son  could  hope,  nor  daughter,  more  to  embrace. 

And  all  Cyrene  sadden'd  at  his  woe. 

There  is  a  touching  epitaph  in  the  "  Poetical  Register  **  for  1804,  p 
236,  translateil  from  the  Latin  of  Bellay,  on  the  death  of  a  daughter 
tiie  last  of  her  raoe  : 
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I  weep  upon  thj  gmve — fhy  grave,  mj  child  I 

Who  ahoiild*st  have  wept  on  mine  I  we  deck  thy  tomh  ; 

This  for  thy  bridal  bed.    Thy  parents  thought 

To  see  thy  marriage  day ;  thy  fiither  hop'd 

From  thee  the  grandsire's  name.    Alas — my  child  I 

Death  has  espous'd  thee  now, — and  he  who  hop'd, 

Mary,  O  dearest  yet  1  the  grandsire's  name 

From  thee,  has  ceas'd  to  be  a  fiEither  now. 

80,  in  '*  Hamlet "  (Act  V.  so.  1),  the  Queen  says  at  Ophelia's  grave : 

I  hop'd,  thou  should *8t  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife  ; 
I  thought  thy  bride<bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid. 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 


JDESIBE  OF  IMMOBTALITT  (Jacobs  IV.  226,  Ix.). 
TrafuHaied  by  MeritaU. 

••  O  sun,  &rewell !" — ^from  the  tall  rampart's  height, 
deombrotus  exclaiming,  plung'd  to  night ! 
Nor  wasting  care,  nor  fortune's  adverse  strife 
Ghiird  his  young  hopes  with  weariness  of  life ; 
But  Plato's  godlike  page  had  fix'd  his  eye, 
And  made  him  long  for  immortality. 

This  epigram  is  remarkable,  as  an  almost  unique  instance  among  the 
Qreek  epigrammatists,  of  the  expression  of  that  natural  hope  of  immor- 
tality, which  caused  Cleombrotus,  though  enjoying  every  earthly 
blessing,  voluntarily  to  cast  off  this  mortal  coll.  The  general  doctrine 
of  the  epigranmiatists  was,  **  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die,"  and  &ey  seem  to  have  had  no  hope,  that  even  earthly  pleasures 
vould  be  granted  them  after  death.  Thus  the  idea  of  dissolution  was 
more  painral  to  the  civilized  Greeks  than  to  the  wild  Indians  of  the  far 
West,  who  die  with  the  hope  of  increased  enjoyment  in  the  celestial 
hnnthig-grounds  of  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the  beautiful  land  of  the 
ber»d^r. 

The  famous  soliloquy  of  the  hero  in  Addison*s  *'  Cato  "  (Act  V.  sc.  1), 
•dds  interest  to  the  epigram  of  Callimachus : 

It  must  be  so— Plato,  thou  reason'st  well- 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  1  thou  pleasing,  dreadftd  thought  1 
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ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON. 
A  stoic   philoflopher.     Flourished  B.a.   127. 

ON  OBPHEUS  (Jacobs  11.  24,  Ixvii.). 
Trandated  in  the  *"  Spectator;'  No.  551. 

No  longer,  Orpbeus,  shall  thy  sacred  strains 
Lead  stones,  and  trees,  and  beasts  along  the  plains : 
No  longer  soothe  the  boisterous  winds  to  sleep, 
Or  still  the  billows  of  the  raging  deep : 
For  thou  art  gone.    The  muses  mourn  thy  fiJl 
In  solemn  strains,  thy  mother  most  of  all. 
Ye  mortals,  idly  for  your  sons  ye  moan, 
If  thus  a  goddess  oould  not  save  her  own. 

Milton,  in  "  Lycidas,"  speaks  of  Calliope's  inability  to  save  bar  si 

Where  were  ye»  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Glos'd  o*er  the  head  of  your  byed  Lycidas? 

•  •  *  *  * 

***** 

Ay  me  I  I  fondly  dream, 

Had  ye  been  there  :  for  what  could  that  have  done  ? 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 

Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 

When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore? 


ON  ANACREON  (Jacobs  H.  26,  Ixxii.). 
Translated  in  the  ''  Spectator;*  No,  551. 

This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon !     All  around 
Let  ivy  wreathe,  let  flow'rets  deck  the  ground ; 
And  from  its  earth,  enrich'd  by  such  a  prize, 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wine  arise : 
So  will  thine  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know, 
If  any  pleasure  reach  the  shades  below. 

There  is  an  epigram  by  Astydamas,  who  flourished  b.c.  398,  on 
subject  of  pleasure  reaching  the  shades  below,  which  is  refreshing 
break  in  that  gloomy  view  of  death,  which  is  generally  found  in  t 
writers.    The  translation  is  by  Merivale : 
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Joy  ibilow  thee;  if  joy  can  reach  the  dead, 
And,  or  my  mind  miBgives  me,  it  surely  wil] , 

For  when  the  miseries  of  life  are  fled, 
How  sweet  the  deep  forgetfnlneflB  of  ill  I 


ON  A  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTEB  WHO  KILLED  THEM- 
SELVES  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH  TO  AVdiD 
CAPTIVITY  (Jacobs  H.  30,  bmiv.). 

TrandaUd  by  Bland. 

Here  sleeps  a  daughter  by  her  mother's  side ; 
Nor  slow  disease  nor  war  our  fates  allied : 
When  hostile  banners  over  Corinth  waved, 
Preferring  death,  we  left  a  land  enslaved ; 
Pierced  by  a  mother's  steel,  in  youth  I  bled. 
She  nobly  join'd  me  in  my  gory  bed : 
In  vain  ye  forge  your  fetters  for.the  brave, 
Who  fly  for  sacred  freedom  to  the  grave. 

Suicide  was  common  among  the  ancients  to  avoid  oaptiyity  or  dis- 
honour, and  those  who  committed  it  were  held  up  to  veneration. 
I  Borne  protests,  however,  against  the  practice  are  found,  and  especially 
by  Hartial,  who,  upon  the  true  ground  that  it  is  more  noble  to  suffer 
'  than  to  fly,  thus  severely  condemns  those  who  despise  life.  Th« 
translation  by  Dr.  Oeorge  Sewell  is  very  free,  but  the  sense  is  well 
preaenred  (Book  XI.  close  of  £p.  56) : 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death — the  brave  lives  on. 

The  <^uestion,  whether  the  man  who  voluntarily  dies,  or  he  who 
nuiures  involuntary  evils,  be  the  more  noble,  is  finely  put  in  the  weU- 
known  soliloquy  of  Hamlet  ('<  Hamlet,"  Act  HI,  so.  1)  : 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? 

The  ordinary  ancient  view  of  the  courage  of  those  "who  fly  for 
asored  freedom  to  the  grave,"  is  shown  in  Gsesar's  words  upon  the 
death  of  Cleopatra  (**  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  Y.  sc.  2)  : 

Bravest  at  the  last  : 
She  levelled  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal, 
Took  her  own  way. 

Massinger  supplies  a  good  answer  to  Hamlet's  soliloquy  T^'The 
Maid  of  Honour/^  Act  IV.  80.  8) : 
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He 
That  kills  himself  to  avoid  misery,  fears  it. 
And,  at  the  best,  shows  but  a  bastard  yaloqr. 
This  life's  a  fort  committed  to  my  trust, 
Which  I  must  not  yield  op  till  it  be  forced : 
Nor  will  I.    He's  not  valiant  that  dares  die. 
But  he  that  boldly  bears  calamity. 

So»  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ('-  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,*   Act  lY. 
■0.  1): 

Who  doubting  tyranny,  and  fainting  under 
Fortune's  false  lottery,  desperately  run 
To  death,  for  dread  of  deatn ;  that  soul's  most  stout, 
That,  bearing  all  mischance,  dares  last  it  out. 


MELEAOER. 

Flourished  b.c.  95.  His  country  and  parentage  are  unknown.  He 
is  celelmited  as  the  first  collector  of  the  numerous  fragments  of 
Grecian  poetry,  which  were  engraved  on  tablets,  or  scattered  as  fugitive 
pieces.  This  collection,  with  many  epigrams  of  his  own  composition, 
he  wove  into  an  anthology,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  later 
writers.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  thus  preserving 
these  beautiful  fragments,  Brunck  and  Jacobs  place  his  own  epigrams 
before^  those  of  all  other  writers. 

THE  MVBMUB  OF  LOVE  (Jacobs  1. 17,  liii). 
Trandated  hy  Shepherd,  , 

The  Yoice  of  love  still  tingles  in  my  ears ; 
Still  from  my  eyes  in  silence  flow  my  tears ; 
By  night,  by  day,  no  respite  do  I  find ; 
One  dear  idea  fills  my  anxious  mind. 
Say,  winged  lovelings  1  round  my  aching  heart 
Still  will  ye  flutter — never  to  depart  ? 

Shakespeare  paints  the  troubles  of  love  in  the  '*  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona"  (Act  1.  so.  I) : 

To  be  in  love  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans. 

Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's  mirth, 

With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights. 
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CUPID  PBOCLAIMED  BT  VENUS  (Jacobs  L  27,  zoL). 

TraiuiliUed  by  Fawhea, 

I'm  in  seaxxih  of  a  Cupid  that  late  went  astray, 
And  stole  from  my  bed  with  the  dawn  of  the  day. 
His  aspect  is  bold,  his  tongue  never  lies  still, 
And  yet  he  can  whine,  and  has  tears  at  his  wilL 
At  human  misfoi-tunes  he  laughs  and  he  sneers ; 
On  his  shoulders  a  quiver  and  pinions  he  wears  : 
Tis  unknown  from  what  sire  he  deduces  his  birth ; 
"Tis  not  from  the  air,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  earth ; 
For  he's  hated  by  all— but,  good  people,  beware ; 
Perhaps  for  a  heart  he's  now  laying  a  snare — 
Ha,  ha,  cunning  Cupid,  I  see  where  you  lie. 
With  your  bow  ready  bent : — In  Zenophila's  eye. 

The  original  of  this  beautiful  epigram  is  an  Idvlliam  of  MosohuB. 
Bpenaer  has  imitated  it  in  the  **  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  in.  Canto  vi. 
IL,  12,  but  the  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion.  Yirgil,  in  hia  eighth 
Eclogue,  tells  sometliing  of  Cupias  birth  and  infancy : 

I  know  thee,  Lore ;  on  mountains  thou  wast  bred, 
And  Thracian  rocks  thy  infiint  fury  fed : 
Hard-soul'd,  and  not  of  human  progeny. 

And  Shakespeare, in  "  Lotc's  Labour's  Lost"  (Act  HI.  sc  1),  gives 
ft  quaint  description  of  the  character  of  the  god : 

This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy ; 
This  senior-junior,  g^antndwarf,  Dan  Cupid ; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 
DroMi  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  codpieces. 
Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 
Of  trottmg  paritors. 

Oongreye  in  his  lines  to  "  Amynta  "  has  reproduced  so'ezaotly,  that 
he  must  probably  have  remembered,  the  last  few  lines  of  Meleager's 
epigram: 

Cruel  Amynta,  can  you  see 

A  heart  thus  torn,  which  ^ou  betrayed  ? 
Love  of  himself  ne'er  vanquished  me. 

But  through  your  eyes  the  conqu^  made. 
In  ambush  were  the  traitor  lay, 

Where  I  was  led  by  faithless  smiles ; 
Ko  wretches  are  so  lost  as  they 
Whom  much  security  beguiles. 
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BEAUTY  COMFABED  WITH  FLOWERS  ^Jacobs  L  27,  xciL). 

Trcmdated  by  Shepherd. 

The  snowdrop  peeps  from  every  glade, 
The  gay  narcissus  proudly  glows, 

The  lily  decks  the  mountain  shade, 
Where  blooms  my  fair — a  blushing  rose. 

Ye  meads  I  why  vainly  thus  display 
The  buds  that  grace  your  vernal  hour  ? 

For  see  ye  not  my  Zoe  stray 

Amidst  your  sweets,  a  sweeter  flower  ? 

A  sentiment  of  similar  character  is  expressed  by  Herrick,  in  a  pieoi 
•ntitled,  '<  The  Parliament  of  Boses  to  Julia  '*  : 

I  dreamt  the  roses  one  time  went 
To  meet  and  sit  in  Parliament : 
The  place  for  these,  and  for  the  rest 
Of  flowers,  was  thy  spotlesse  breast : 
Over  which  a  state  was  drawne 
Of  tiffanie,  or  cob-web  lawne ; 
Then  in  that  Parly,  aU  those  powers 
Voted  the  rose,  the  oneen  of  flowers. 
But  so,  as  that  herself  should  be 
The  maide  of  honour  unto  thee. 


ON  A  BEE  THAT  SETTLED  ON  THE  NECK  OF  HIS 
MISTRESS  (Jacobs  I.  31,  cyiu.). 

Trandaiedhy  0, 

Thou  flower-fed  bee  I     Why  leave  the  buds  of  spring 
And  to  my  lov'd-one's  breast  thy  fond  flight  wing? 
Is  it  to  warn  us,  that  Love  tips  his  dcurt 
With  gall  and  honey  for  his  victim's  heart  ? 
It  is,  it  is  1     But  go,  light  wanton,  go ! 
The  bitter  truth  you  teach  too  well  I  know. 

That  love  mingles  gall  with  honey,  Spenser  tells  us  in  the  "  Faerii 
Queene,"  Book  XV.  Canto  x.  1 : 

True  he  it  said,  whatever  man  it  sayd, 
That  love  with  gall  and  hony  doth  abound : 
But  if  the  one  to  with  the  other  wayd. 
For  every  dram  of  hony  therein  found, 
A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound : 
That  I  too  trae  by  triall  have  approved. 
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¥niliani  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  a  poet  nearly  oontemporary 
with  BpenMir,  expresses  the  same  truth  in  a  line  in  his  first  madrigal : 

Sweet  hony  lore  with  gall  doth  mixe. 

A  modem  anonvmons  epigram.  Id  Hackett's  "  Collection  of  Select 
Epigxams,'*  1757»  Ep.  62,  tells  of  the  sting  as  weU  as  the  sweets  of  love  : 

To  heal  the  wound  a  bee  had  made 

Upon  my  Delia's  fiice. 
Its  honey  to  the  part  she  laid, 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  place : 
Fleas'd,  I  obcy'd,  and  from  the  wound 

Snck*d  both  the  sweet  and  smart ; 
The  honey  on  my  lips  I  found, 

The  sting  within  my  heart. 
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ON  TBS  PEDESTAL  OF  THE  MASBLE  STATUE  OF  NIOBE      Ot, 

(Jacobs  L  94,  cxvii). 

Trandatedhy  C. 

Hail,  Niobe  I     Unbind  thy  braided  hair ! 

To  tiiiee  I  oome,  the  prophet  of  despair. 

I  see  thy  sons,  a  manly  offspring,  lie 

Pierc'd  by  th'  avenging  arohers  of  the  sky. 

All,  all  are  dead. — Yet  darker  visions  rise. 

Young,  blood-stain*d  virgins  scathe  these  aching  eyes. 

One  at  thy  feet,  a  guiltless  daughter,  falls ; 

One  on  thy  knees  death's  witheiing  shaft  appals : 

E'en  she  thv  late-bom  dies,  untimely  slain. 

She  at  thy  breast,  thy  last !  for  none  remain. 

Amaz'd,  and  mute  the  grief-struck  mother  stood, 
Erewhile  too  fond  of  speech,  but  now  subdued. 
Benumbing  horror  froze  the  starting  tear, 
And  fix'd  her  lovely  form  in  marble  here. 

Niobe's  children  were  destroyed  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  revenge  for 
insolts  which  she  offered  to  their  mother  Latona.  Struck  at  the 
suddenness  of  her  misfortmies,  she  was  changed  into  a  stone.  The 
marble  statue,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  these  noble  lines  were  written, 
was  executed  by  Praxiteles,  and  was  so  perfect  as  a  work  of  art,  that 
Kiobe  seemed  to  be  again  alive.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
epigram  by  an  unknown  author  (Jacobs  lY.  181,  ocxcviii.) : 

To  stone  the  gods  had  changed  her— but  in  vain ; 
The  sculptor's  art  has  made  her  breathe  again. 
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The  story  of  Niobo  is  given  in  the  24th  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The 
referenoe  to  the  rock-cnt  monument  of  her  in  the  yalley  of  the  Heimtis 
is  thus  translated  by  Pope : 

There  high  on  Sipylus's  shaggy  brow. 
She  stands  her  own  sad  monument  of  woe ; 
The  rock  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for  ever  flow. 


PHILODEMUS. 

Flourished  about   b.c.  80.     He  was   by   birth   a    Oadarene,    but 
migrated  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Borne. 

BnJSIC  AND  LOVE  (Jacobs  H.  73,  xiii.). 
TraruiUUed  hy  Merivale, 

The  strains  that  flow  from  young  Aminta's  lyre, 
Her  tongue's  soft  voice,  and  melting  eloquence. 
Her  sparkling  eyes,  that  glow  with  fond  desire. 
Her  warbling  notes,  that  chain  the  admiring  sense. 
Subdue  my  soul — I  know  not  how  nor  whence. 
Too  soon  it  will  be  known  when  all  my  soul's  on  fire. 

So,  Herrick  **  Upon  Sapho  sweetly  playing,  and  sweetly  singing  "  : 

When  thou  do'st  play,  and  sweetly  sing. 
Whether  it  be  the  voice  or  string, 
Or  both  of  them,  that  do  agree 
Thus  to  en-tranoe  and  ravish  me : 
This,  this  I  know,  Tm  oft  struck  mute ; 
And  die  away  upon  thy  lute. 

The  epigram  of  Philodemus  may  perhaps  be  the  original  of  Hughes 
pretty  Imes,  '*  Beauty  and  Music  " : 

Ye  swains,  whom  radiant  beauty  moves. 
Or  music's  art  with  sounds  divine, 
Think  how  the  rapturous  charm  improves, 
Where  two  such  gifts  celestial  join. 

Where  Cupid's  bow  and  Phcebus'  lyre, 
In  the  same  powerful  hand  are  found. 
Where  lovely  eyes  inflame  desire, 
While  trembling  notes  are  taught  to  wound. 
Inquire  not  who's  the  matchless  fair. 
That  can  this  double  death  bestow ; 
If  young  Harmonia's  strains  you  hear. 
Or  view  her  eyes  too  well  you'll  know. 
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A  LAMENT  (Jacobs  II.  78,  zxz.). 
TrandaUd  by  €, 

The  beau-flower  is  in  blossom,  and  the  rose. 
The  spring-kail  gather'd,  the  crisp  parsley  blows  ; 
The  crackling  shell-fish  serv'd,  the  salt  cheese  prest. 
And  cut  the  milky  lettuce  for  the  feast. — 
Yet  tread  we  not  the  shore,  th*  accustomed  hill, 
And  mountain  heights  miss  our  known  footsteps  still. 
Two  babes,  last  morn,  who  play'd  in  life's  young  bloom, 
On  this,  we  bore  for  burial  to  the  tomb. 

This  beaatiful  lament  was  addressed  by  some  bereaved  parents  to 
one  Soflxdna,  guying  the  reason  for  their  absence  from  a  festivity  on  the 
-shore,  for  which  everything  had  been  prepared. 


AKCHIAS. 
Flourished  about  B.a  80.    He  was  the  preceptor  and  friend  of  Gioero. 

THBAOIAN  VIEW  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Jacobs  H.  88.  xxxi). 

Translated  by  Bland. 

Thracians  I  who  howl  around  an  infant's  birth. 
And  give  the  funeral  hour  to  songs  and  mirth ! 
Well  in  your  grief  and  gladness  are  express'd. 
That  life  is  labour,  and  that  death  is  rest. 

So,  iBsop,  the  Fabulist,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  wrote  (Jacobs  L  52,  first  part  of  Epigram, 
translated  by  Bland) : 

Who,  but  for  death,  could  find  reposd 
From  life,  and  life's  unnumber'd  woes, 
From  ills  that  mock  our  art  to  cure. 
As  hard  to  fly  as  to  endure? 

Owen,  the  Oambro-Briton,  argues  that  death  is  better  than  life 
(Book  in.  192).    The  Latin  is  thus  translated  by  Hayman  : 

We  cry,  beine  bom ;  from  thence  thus  argue  I, 
Jliohe  bom  be  bad,  'tis  good  to  die. 

Lear  says  (*« King  Lear,"  ActlY.  8C.6): 

When  we  are  bom,  we  cry,  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. 
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ON  ALEXANDER  OF  MACEDON  (Jacobs  IL  89,  xxxv.\ 

Trandaied  by  Dr,  Croly, 

Troy  fell  with  Hector,  .and  no  champion's  spear, 
From  that  o'erwhelming  hour,  taught  Greece  to  fear. 
With  Alexander  perished  Fella's  name ; 
Thus  one  great  mind  is  life  and  power  and  fame. 

Homer  makes  AchlUeB  thtis  exult  at  Hector's  death  (Iliad,  Book 
XXn.  475,  Pope's  Translation):   . 

Since  now  at  length  the  powerful  will  of  heav'n 

The  dire  destroyer  to  onr  arm  has  giv'n, 

Is  not  Troy  fallen  already  ?    Haste,  ye  pow'iB  1 

See,  if  already  their  deserted  towers 

Are  left  nnmann'd ;  or  if  they  yet  retain 

The  souls  of  heroes,  their  great  Hector  slain  ? 

So,  of  Napoleon's  destruction  at  Waterloo,  Sir  Walter  Scott  sayi 
(•  The  Field  of  Waterloo  '0 : 

On  the  dread  die  thou  now  hast  thrown. 
Hangs  not  a  single  field  alone, 
Nor  one  campaign — thy  martial  fiune^ 
Thy  empire,  dynasty,  and  name. 
Have  felt  the  final  stroke. 


ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONIOA. 

Flourished  a.d.  50. 

THE  DYING  FA  THEB  TO  HIS  DA  UGHTEB  (Jacohs  H.  107.  xl vi.) 

Trarulated  by  C. 

Antigenes  of  Gela,  when  oppress'd 
By  death's  cold  hand,  his  daughter  thus  address'd : 
My  own,  my  sweet-ficed  child  I  tliy  distaff's  aid 
Will  earn,  for  humble  life,  enough  of  bread  : 
And,  for  thy  dower,  if  led  to  Hymen's  shrine, 
Be  thy  Greek  mother's  saintly  manners  thine. 


i 
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LEONIDAS  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Flooridied  a.d.  60. 

VPON  VENV8  PUTTING  ON  THE  ASMS  OF  MAB8 

(Jacobs  II.  179,  zxiv.). 

Trandated  by  Crashaw, 

What  ?  Mars  his  sword  ?  fair  Cytherea  say, 
Why  art  thou  arm'd  so  desp'rately  to-day  ? 
Mars  thou  hast  beaten  naked,  and,  oh  then, 
What  need'st  thou  put  on  arms  against  poor  men? 

This  tianslation,  by  a  poet  of  the  17th  centniy,  is  more  concise  iban 
elegant,  bat  it  is  interesting  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
may  be  adduced,  to  show  the  esteem  in  which  the  Greek  epigrams  have 
been  held  in  every  age  by  scholars  and  poets. 

There  is  another  epigram  in  the  Anthology,  by  an  unknown  author, 
which  has  also  been  translated  by  Crashaw  (Jacobs  IV.  168,  ccxlix.). 

Pallas  saw  Venus  arm'd,  and  straight  she  cried, 
"  Gome  if  thou  dar'st,  tlius,  thus  let  us  be  tried." 
"  Why  fool  1"  says  Venus,  "  thus  provok'st  thou  me. 
That  being  naked,  thou  know'st  could  conquer  thee?" 

Beattie  has  an  Ode,  addressed  "  To  Lady  Charlotte  Gordon  ;  dressed 
in  a  Tartan  SGM[>tch  Bonnet  with  Plumes,  &cV  the  last  stanza  of  which 
may  be  compared  with  these  Greek  epigrams : 

The  plumy  helmet  and  the  martial  mien. 
Might  dignify  Minerva's  awful  charms ; 

But  more  resistless  far  th*  Idalian  queen — 
Smiles,  graces,  gentleness,  her  only  arms. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  CHILD  (Jacobs  U.  180,  xxix.). 

Drandated  by  C, 

Lysippe's  infant  near'd  the  steep  cliff's  brow, 
J  And  instant  would  have  past  to  depths  below ; 

But  the  fond,  love-taught  mother  bared  ber  breast, 
And  back  he  sprung  to  that  safe  home  of  rest 

This  beautiful  epigram  has  been  paraphrased  in  such  graceful 
nmnbera  by  Bogers,  uat  his  rendering,  though  wide  of  the  original, 
eaonot  be  omitted : 
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While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneeli» 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall, 
See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals  I 

i  O  fly — yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  fall. 

1  Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare. 

And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


PHILIPPUS  OF  THESSALONICA. 

Flourished  about  aj).  60.  He  is  usually  styled  "  the  second  col- 
lector," as  he  carried  on  the  work,  which  had  been  commenced  by 
Meleager,  of  gathering  together  the  fragments  of  Grecian  poetry,  and 
oombining  them  in  one  collection. 

XEBXE8  AND  THE  DEAD  LEONWAS  (Jacobs  U.  212,  U.). 

Translated  hy  0. 

When  Xerxes  saw  proud  Sparta's  chieftain  dead, 
Who  then  for  Greece  self-sacrific'd  had  bled, 
He  o'er  the  corse  his  purple  mantle  spread. 

When  from  the  hollow  earth  a  voice  was  heard, 
'*  I  scorn  thy  gift,  a  traitor's  gift  abhorr'd  ! 
My  shield's  my  burjal-plaoe :  Down  1  Persia's  pride : 
I  pass  to  Hades ;  but,  as  Spartan,  died." 

When  Alexander  saw  the  body  of  the  xmfortunate  Darius  Oodomanua, 
he  wept,  and  taking  off  his  military  cloak  threw  it  over  the  coipse,  but 
no  voice  was  heard  to  scorn  the  gift,  for  Darius,  sensible  that  his  royal 
enemy  was  more  noble  than  his  own  faithless  followers,  had  just  before 
his  death  delivered  a  message  for  Alexander  full  of  sentiments  of 
admiration.    (Bollin's  **  Ancient  History.") 


ON  A  BRIBE  WHO  DIED  flN  HER  MARRIAGE-DAY 

(Jacobs  II.  218,  Ixxix.). 

TrantiUUed  by  C. 

The  hymns  were  sung  upon  thy  bridal  day. 
The  mellow  flutes  and  pipes  did  sweetly  play ; 
But  Sorrow  in  her  sable  garb  and  state. 
Unseen  and  silent  at  the  banquet  sat 
O'er  the  pale  brow  of  the  yet  virgin-bride 
Dim  shadows  pass'd ;  she  bow'd  her  head,  and  died. 
Oh  Death !  stem  ravisher  I  who  could'st  dispel 
The  dawning  joys  of  those  who  lov'd  so  well ! 
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This  mbjeoi  is  a  fkyourite  one  with  the  Greek  epigrammatistB;  and 
IS  the  death  of  young  maideDS  was  considered  peculiarly  sad,  the 
epitsphs  on  them  are  almost  invariably  couched  in  Umgaage  of  the 
most  touching  tenderness.  Sappho,  who  flonrished  b.o.  610,  giyee  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  monnmental  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  a 
msid,  and  of  the  custom  of  cutting  off,  and  consecrating,  the  hair  in 
boooor  of  the  deceased  (Jacobs  I.  50,  iii.).  The  translation  is  by  the 
BeY.  James  Daries  in  the  *'  Contemporary  Beriew,"  XIV.  620 : 

This  dost  was  Timas,  who^  or  ere  she  wed, 
For  Death's  dark  couch  exchanged  the  bridal  bed. 
In  keen  refcret  for  whom  each  virgin  mate 
Her  loveliest  locks  doth  shear  and  consecrate. 

Erinna,  whose  date  is  the  same  as  Sappho's,  has  an  epitaph  on  a 
bride,  in  which  the  following  lines  occur  (Jacobs  I.  51,  ilL),  translated 
by  Merivale: 

The  very  torch  that  laughing  Hymen  bore 
To  light  the  virgin  to  the  bridegroom's  door, 
With  that  same  torch  the  bridegroom  lights  the  fire 
That  dimly  glimmers  on  her  fimeral  pyre. 

Meleager,  too,  has  a  fine  epigram  on  the  same  subject  (Jacobs  I.  88, 
«zxv.) ;  and  Herriok,  with  the  Greek  originals  as  his  guides,  has 
produced  one  of  much  beauty  : 

That  mome  which  saw  me  made  a  bride, 

The  eVning  witnest  that  I  dy'd. 

Those  holy  lights  wherewith  they  guide 
;  Unto  the  bed  the  bashfuU  bride, 

V  Serv'd  but  as  tapers,  for  to  bnme, 

And  light  my  reliques  to  their  ume. 

This  ^tapK  which  here  you  see, 

Supply'd  the  Epiihalamie. 

Shakespeare  expresses  the  same  ideas  in  **Bomeo  and  Juliet" 
f  Act  IV.  sc.  5),  when  Capulet.  in  answer  to  the  friar's  question,  '*  Is 
the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church?'  says : 

Beady  to  go,  but  never  to  return  : 
«  «  «  «  • 

Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir : 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded. 

And  again: 

All  things,  that  we  ordained  festival, 
Turn  from  their  o£Boe  to  black  funeral. 
Our  iDstruments,  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  nynms  to  sullen  dirges  change ; 
Qur  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  edl  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 
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The  tenible  ideR»  that  Death  oarries  off  the  young  and  beaniifal  for 
the  parpoae  of  marriage,  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  Greeks.  It  ocours  in  the  above  epigram  by  Philippns;  in  ihat  by 
Meleager  (though  not  expressed  in  Herrick's  imitation);  and  in  the  one 
by  Sappho. 

Among  the  Latins  it  is  not  found,  unless  it  may  be  tl^ought  Tibullua 
alludes  to  it  in  the  following  line  (Book  I.  iii.  65) : 

niic  est,  cuicumque  rapax  mors  venit  amanti. 

And  Ovid,  in  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Tibullus  (Amor  III.  ix.  19) : 

Scilicet  omne  sacrum  mors  importuna  profanat ; 
Omnibus  ohBCuras  injicit  ilia  manus. 

It  is  found,  however,  where  it  might  be  least  expected,  in  a  religioua 
poem  by  Balde,  a  German  Jesuit,  bom  in  1603,  who,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  the  young  Queen  Leopoldina,  says  (Trench's  ^  Sacred  Latin 
Poetry  ") : 

Ubi  cervix  et  manus  ebuma  ? 
Heu  funebri  jacent  in  umft ! 
Atra  nives  imminuit  sors 
Golla  pressit  tam  Candida  mors. 

And  again,  we  find  it  in  an  English  writer,  Henry  Ghettle,  who,  in 
**  England's  MoUming  Garment,"  1603,  writes  of  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  strains  as  though  she  were  young,  which  she  was  not,  and 
beautiful,  which  she  thought  herself  to  be : 

Nor  dolh  the  silver-touted  M6licert 

Drop  from  his  honied  muse  one  sable  tear 
To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  desert, 

And  to  his  lays  open'd  her  royal  ear. 
Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 
And  sing  her  rape,  done  by  that  Taxquin,  Death. 


iEMILIANUa 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  author's  history.     He  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  first  century  after  Ghrist. 

TEE  BEAD  MOTHER  AND  HER  INFANT  (Jacobs  II.  251,  i.), 

Tratulaied  by  C. 

Take,  take,  poor  babe  I  the  last  warm  stream  tJiat  now, 
Pierc'd  by  their  swords,  thy  mother  can  bestow ; 
Ah  I  still  she  gives,  tmconscious  though  she  be, 
From  her  dead  breast,  the  source  of  iSe  to  thee. 
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Thi8  tonohiDg  epigram  was  occasioned  by  a  celebrated  painting  by 
Aristides,  who  lived  about  300  years  before  Christ,  representing  a 
ilain  niotiier,  whose  infant  was  still  sacking  her  breast.  IVanslators, 
the  exact  Grotins  excepted,  generally  represent  the  mother  as  dying, 
not  dead  ;  and  Foseli,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  describes  the  picture  as 
ahowing  **  the  half-dain  mother  shuddering  1^  her  eager  baoe  should 
■ode  the  blood  from  her  palsied  nipple."  But  if  ^milianus  is  to  be 
trusted,  who  had  probably  seen  the  picture,  the  mother  was  repre- 
sented as  actually  dead,  for  the  Greek  must  be  forced  to  make  it  bear 
iny  other  oonstraction. 

rerhaps  equally  affecting  are  some  lines'  by  Langhome  in  **  The 
Justice  of  the  Peace  ": 

Gold  on  Canadian  hUls,  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps,  that  parent  moum'd  her  soldier  cdain ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolVd  in  dew. 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  diew, 
Gave  the  saa  presage  of  Ms  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptiz'd  in  tears  1 


LUCIANUS. 

Fknnished  aj>.  160.    He  was  a  rhetorician  at  Antioch,  and  in  his 
old  age  was  made  registrar  of  Alexandria. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT  (Jacobs  IDL  26.  xxvi.). 

Translated  hy  Cowper, 

Bewail  Bot  mncb,  my  parents  I  me,  the  prey 
Of  ruthless  Ades,  and  sepulchred  here. 
An  infant  in  my  fifth  scarce  finished  year, 
He  found  all  sportive,  innocent,  and  gay, 
Tour  young  Callimachus ;  and  if  I  knew 
Not  many  joys,  my  griefs  were  also  few. 

Herrick  hag  a  pretty  epitaph  on  a  child,  which  has  some  rosemblaneo 
to  this: 

But  borne,  and  like  a  short  delight, 
IgUded  by  my  parents'  sight. 
That  done,  the  narder  fates  den/d 
My  lon^  stay,  and  so  I  dy'd. 
If  pittying  my  sad  parents'  teares, 
Toul  spiU  a  tear  or  two  with  theirs ; 
And  with  some  flowrs  my  grave  bestrew. 
Love  and  they*!  thank  you  for't.    Adieu. 
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FALSE  FBIEND8  (Jaoobe  lU.  28,  zzxiv.). 
TtandcUedbif  Cowper, 

No  mischief  worthier  of  our  fear 

In  nature  can  be  found, 
Than  friendship,  in  ostent  sincere. 

But  hollow  and  unsound  ; 
For,  luird  into  a  dangerous  dream, 

We  close  infold  a  foe 
Who  strikes,  when  most  secure  we  seem. 

The  inevitable  blow. 

Timothy  E^ndall,  who  published  epigiamB  in  1577,  has  one  in  which 
he  enmneistes  every  evil  under  the  sun,  and  then  csys : 

Of  these  I  reek  not  of  a  rush. 
An  ill  there  is  which  doth  remain. 
That  troubles  more  and  puts  to  pain : — 
A  fawning  friend  most  mischief  is 
Which  se^  to  kill,  yet  seems  to  kiss. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  in  an  ode  '*  On  the  Present  Corruption  of  Man- 
kind,** has  a  stanza  very  similar  to  Lucian's  epigram : 

Friendship's  a  cloak  to  hide  some  treacherous  end ; 
Your  greatest  foe  is  your  professing  friend ; 
The  soul  resign'd,  unguanled,  and  secure, 
The  wound  is  deepest,  and  the  stroke  most  sure. 


LUCILLIUS. 

Flourished  in  the  second  century. 

A  MISERS  DREAM  (Jacobs  UI.  50,  ciii.). 
TtanOcUed  by  C. 

Flint  dream'd  he  gave  a  feast,  'twas  regal  fare, 
And  hang'd  himself  in  's  sleep  in  sheer  despair. 

The  ancients  and  the  modems  have  alike  delighted  in  satuizing 
misers.  Martial  has  a  severe  distich  on  one  of  the  fraternity  (Book  II. 
78).    Hay  translates : 

What  place  to  keep  your  fish  in  I  approve, 
You  ask  .'—Your  kitchen  chimney,  or  your  stove. 
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good  moderD  epigxain  defloribes  a  miaer'B  feast,  in  the  fimn  of 
06  alter  dinner,   aeoribed  to  both  Bochester  and  Swift : — 

Thanks  for  this  miracle !  it  is  no  less 
Than  finding  manna  in  the  wilderness. 
In  midst  of  fiBunine  we  have  had  relief^ 
And  seen  the  wonder  of  a  chine  of  beef; 
Chimneys  have  smoW  that  never  smok'd  before, 
And  we  have  din'd — ^where  we  shall  dine  no  more. 

t  how  poor  are  both  Martial's  and  the  modem  epigram  in  oom- 
>n  with  the  Greek;  whieh  in  the  oompess  of  two  lines  contains  so 

: — ^the  obligation  which  the  miser  felt  he  was  under  to  give 
st,  possibly  to  some  rich  man's  heir,  to  whom  he  lent  money  at 
ona  mteresk ; — the  horror  of  the  expense,  which  took  such  hold 

him,  that  it  followed  hiui  even  into  sleep ; — the  despair  with 
ti  the  dream  of  ntter  ruin  filled  his  soul,  and  the  dread  inflnence 
doh  was  so  great,  that  whilo  yet  asleep  he  adjusted  the  rope,  and 
ed  himself  to  the  shades  below. 
reference  to  Martial's  distich,  may  be  quoted  the  following  pas- 

from  Dryden's  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  on  a  weU-known 
icter  of  the  day : 

Chasto  were  Ids  oeUara,  and  his  shrieval  board 
The  grossness  of  a  city  feast  abhorr'd : 
His  cooks  with  long  disuse  their  trade  forgot ; 
Cool  was  hiB  kitehen,  tiiough  his  brain  was  hot. 

satire  is  on  Blingsby  Bethel,  an  Independent  and  a  Bepublican, 
of  the  most  active  of  the  party  who  wished  to  exclude  the  Duke 
ark  ham  the  throne.  Parsimony  was  habitual  to  him,  and  wheu 
ff  of  London,  in  1680,  the  frugality  of  his  entertainments  was 
rally  censured.  (See  Granger's  **Biog.  Hist,  of  England,"  1779, 
109.) 


THB  M18EB  AND  THE  MOUSE  (Jacobs  IIL  50,  civ.). 

TrandoUed  hy  Dr,  JarHn. 

!lion  little  rogae,  what  brings  thee  to  my  house  ?" 
id  a  starv'd  miser  to  a  straggling  mouse. 
Viend,**  quoth  the  mouse,  '*  thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear ; 
»nly  lodge  with  thee,  I  ecU  elsewhere.*' 

lis  hnmoroiui  epigram  recalls  a  modem  anonymous  one,  said  to 
I  been  presented  to  the  learned  Dr.  Behtham,  Regius  Professor  of 
nity  at  Ozf<»d,  who  was  fiimous  for  treating  his  horses  mach  as 
llius's  miser  txeated  the  mouse — gave  them  Todg^ff,  but  no  oom. 
some  trifling  offence  he  had  ordered  an  undermduato  to  write 
»  on  the  subject,  **  Ignotum  omne  pro  magniflco.  The  aroh  youth 
t  up  the  following  (^  Select  Epigrams,"  II.  163,  note;  and  Kett's 
ywen  of  Wit,"  n.  1S9) : 
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Averse  to  pampered  and  high-mettled  steeds, 
HiB  own  npon  chopt  straw  Avaro  feeds : 
Bred  in  his  stable,  in  his  paddook  bora. 
What  va«t  ideas  they  must  have  of  com! 


THE  FEAB  OF  DEATH  (Jacobs  III.  54,  cxxiii). 
DroMlated  by  Cowper. 

Far  happier  are  the  dead,  metliiiikB,  than  they 
Who  look  for  death,  and  fear  it  every  day. 

Shakespeare  has  the  same  sentiment  in  seyeral  plaoes.  In  "  Measuro 
for  Measuro"  (Act  III.  so.  1) : 

Dar'st  thou  die? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension. 

Again,  in  '^  Julius  Csasar  "  (Act  n.  so.  2%  GsBsar  says : 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 


PLUTO  AND  THE  PHYSICIAN  (Jacobs  HI.  64,  cxxiv.). 

TraruXaUd  by  C. 

When  MagDUs  pass'd  below,  Dis,  trembling  said, 
He  comes,  and  will  to  life  restore  my  dead. 

The  very  contrary  of  this  compliment  to  an  eminent  physician,  is 
given  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph  on  a  quack,  in  ^  Nugsa  Canorffi,  or 
Epitaphian  Mementos,  &c.,  1827.  by  William  Wadd,a  London  surgeon 
of  celebrity  in  his  day  (Epitaph  55) : 

This  quack  to  Charon  would  his  penny  pay : 
The  grateful  ferryman  was  heard  to  say — 
'*  Return,  my  friend !  and  live  for  ages  more, 
Or  I  must  haul  my  useless  boat  ashore." 

Of  a  similar  turn  to  Lucillius*  epigram,  is  an  anonymous  one  on 
Marshal  Sf^xe  ("  Poetical  Farrago,"  1. 153) : 

Th'  eternal  ferryman  of  fate. 
When  Saxe,  unconcjuerably  great, 

Appioach'd  witlun  his  ken, 
Scowl'd  at  his  freight,  a  trembling  crowd, 
And,  **  Turn  out  ghosts,"  he  roar'd  aloud, 
**  Hero's  Heroules  agen«" 
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Tbe  '^Hagnus"  of  Lncillius'  epigram  is  in  a  translation  anion<>: 
*  Eptgrama  from  the  German  of  Lessiug/*  published  in  1825,  change<l  to 
'*Me^"  Hackett  (the  editor  of  a  volume  of  Epigrams,  in  1757)  hfis  an 
•pigram  equally  complimentary  to  that  celebrated  physician  of  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  U.,  but  with  a  different  point  (Ep.  17) : 

Mead's  not  dead  then,  you  say ;  only  sleeping  a  little — 
Why,  egad  I  sir,  you've  hit  it  off  there  to  a  tittle. 
Yet,  friend,  his  awaking  I  very  much  doubt, 
Phtio  knows  who  he's  got,  and  will  ne'er  let  him  out. 


NICARCHUS. 

Floorished  in  the  second  century.    He  was,  by  birth,  a  Samian. 

THE  GREAT  CONTENTION  (Jacobs  HI.  62,  xvi.). 

TraruUUed  by  C. 

Three  dwar&  contended  by  a  state  decree, 
AVhich  was  the  least  and  lightest  of  the  three. 
First,  Hermon  came,  and  his  vast  skill  to  try. 
With  thread  in  hand  leaped  liirongh  a  needle's  eye. 
Forth  from  a  crevice  Demas  then  advanced. 
And  on  a  spider's  web  seqirely  danc*d. 
What  feat  show'd  Sospiter  in  this  high  quarrel  ? — 
No  eyes  oonld  see  him,  and  he  won  the  laurel. 

With  this  amusing  epigram,  where  a  dwarf  is  too  rnnoS  to  be  seen, 
may  be  compared  a  more  modem  one,  where  a  poet  is  too  spiritual  to 
be  seen.  Tneophile,  a  French  poet,  bom  about  1590,  was  obliged  to 
leave  iSnnoe  on  account  of  his  impiety  and  debaucheries,  and  came  to 
England,  where  he  solicited  an  audience  of  King  James  I.,  which  the 
Bkonuch  refused.  Theophile  turned  the  affront  to  his  own  glory  in  an 
^gnun,  which  has  been  thus  translated  by  Lovelace  (Lovelace's  roems) : 

If  James,  the  king  of  wit, 
To  see  me  thought  not  fit. 

Sure  this  the  cause  hath  been, 
That,  ravish'd  with  my  merit, 
He  thought  I  was  all  spirit. 

And  so  not  to  be  seen. 

Compare  also  Sir  Thomas  More : 

A  cobweb  serv'd  a  tiny  elf. 
Despising  life,  to  hang  himself. 


\ 
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A  VOICE  FBOM  THE  GRAVE  (Jacobs  lU.  65,  zxvii> 

TrafuHatedhy  C. 

Phido  nor  hand  nor  tonch  to  me  applied ; 
Fever'd,  I  thought  but  of  his  name — and  died. 

The  ^enn  Drobablj  of  Mnrtial's  epigram  of  like  charaoter  (Book  "^ 
93),  which  Eiphinston  thus  tnuidlates : 

He  bath'd  with  us,  brisk ;  and  he  supp'd  with  us,  gay  ; 
Next  mom,  with  the  dead,  Athenagoras  lay. 
The  cause,  do  you  ask,  of  the  sudden  transition  ? 
In  sleep  he  Hermocrates  saw,  the  physician. 

The  epigrams  on  doctors  are  numberless,  but  there  are  very  f 
modem  ones  which  have  the  humour  of  those  by  Nicarchus  and  Marti 
There  is  a  celebrated  one  by  Prior,  on  Radcliffe,  who  was  noted  for  ] 
singular  powers  of  conversation,  and  the  rough  independence  of  ] 
manners.    It  is  entitled,  **  The  remedy  worse  than  the  disease  " : 

I  sent  for  Badcliffe ;  was  so  ill. 

That  other  doctors  gave  me  over ; 
He  felt  my  pulse,  prescribed  his  pill. 

And  I  was  likely  to  recover. 
But  when  the  wit  began  to  wh(  eze. 

And  wine  had  warm'd  the  politician, 
Cur'd  yesterday  of  my  disease 

I  died  last  night  of  my  physiciaxL 


KUFINU8. 

Of  this  author  nothing  is  known.  His  epigrams  are  placed  here 
accordance  with  the  chronological  position  assigned  to  him  by  Brui 
and  Jacobs. 

THE  TBAN8IT0RINES8  OF  YOUTH  AND  BEAUTY 

(Jacobs  HI.  102,  xv.). 

Tntndated  by  C. 

Take,  take  this  flowering  wreath  from  me, 
Twin'd  by  these  hands,  and  twin'd  for  thee. 
Here  blends  the  dafifodirs  soft  hue, 
With  lilies,  and  the  violet's  blue  ; 
Here  the  moist  wind-fiower  darkly  blows, 
Entwining  with  the  opening  rose ; 
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And  whilst  it  binds  thy  pensive  brow. 
Let  pnde  to  gentler  feelings  bow, 
At  thought  of  that  no  distant  day, 
When  thou,  as  these,  must  fade  away. 

There  are  Beveral  epigrams  in  the  Anthology,  in  which  youth  and 
beauty  are  compared  with  the  short-lived  flowers.  The  following  is  hj 
Stiato,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  early  in  the  third  century 
(Jaooba  IIL  85,  buuiL),  translated  by  Shepherd : 

Boast'st  thou  of  beauty  ?  The  sweet-scented  rose, 
The  garden's  pride,  in  blushing  beauty  glows ; 
But  pass  some  few  fast-fleeting  hours,  are  found 
Its  purple  petals  scattered  on  the  ground. 
The  rose  and  beauty,  when  they  reach  their  prime. 
Alike  are  wither'd  by  the  breath  of  time. 

Compare  the  ^  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  II.  Canto  xii.  74 : 

Ah  I  see,  whoso  fayre  thing  doest  fi&ine  to  see, 
In  roringing  flowre  the  image  of  thy  day ! 
Ah  I  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peepe  foorth  with  bashful!  modestee. 
That  fairer  seems  the  lesse  you  see  her  may ! 
Lo !  see,  soone  after  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bai^  bosome  she  doth  broad  display, 
Lo !  see  soone  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away  I 

Pope  has,  in  some  measure,  reproduced  the  same  idea,  though  with 
especnal  reference  to  beauty,  not  life,  in  his  Epistle  to  Hiss  Blount. 


I 


THE  SH0BTNES8  OF  LIFE  A  SEASON  FOB  ENJOYING  IT 

(Jacobs  in.  102,  xvi.). 

nundaied  by  Fawke$. 

Let  ns,  my  friend,  in  joy  refine, 

Bathe,  crown  oar  brows,  and  quaff  the  wine : 

Short  is  the  space  for  human  joys ; 

What  age  prevents  not,  death  destroys. 

This  is  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Greek  epigrammatists.  Anacreon, 
in  several  of  his  odes,  enforces  the  enioyment  of  life  during  the  short 
gpaoe  allotted  to  man  on  earth,  and  that  his  advice  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, Jnlianus  iBgyptus,  in  an  epitaph  on  him,  makes  him  repeat 
the  same  lesson  after  he  was  dead  (Jacobs  m.  208,  Ixi.).  The  transla- 
tion is  by  Fawkes : 

What  ofk  alive  I  sung,  now  dead  I  cry 

Loud  from  the  tomb,  ^  Drink,  mortals,  ere  you  die." 
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PaUadas,  in  an  epigram,  translated  by  Bland,  presaes  the  importanoe 
of  passing  no  time  in  any  pursuit  but  that  oi  convivial  enjoyment 
(Jacobs  in.  121,  xxix.): 

Dark  are  our  fates — ^to-morrow's  sun  may  peer 
From  the  flush'd  east  upon  our  funeral  bier ; 
Then  seize  the  joys  that  wine  and  music  give, 
Nor  talk  of  death  while  yet  'tis  given  to  live ; 
Soon  shall  each  pulse  be  still,  closed  every  eye. 
One  little  hour  remains  or  ere  we  die. 

Mrs.  Hemans  has  translated  an  epigram  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  a 
Spanish  poet,  bom  about  1500,  which  contains  the  same  thought  as 
that  of  Bufinus : 

Enjoy  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May, 

Ere  envious  age  is  hastening  on  his  way. 

With  snowy  wreaths  to  crown  the  beauteous  brow  : 

The  rose  will  fade  when  storms  assail  the  year. 

And  Time,  who  ohangeth  not  his  sWift  career. 

Constant  in  this,  will  change  all  else  below  ! 


S.  GREGORY  NAZIANZEN. 

Flourished  about  a.d.  365.  He  was  bom  at  Azianzum,  an  obscure 
village  belonging  to  Nazianzum,  a  town  of  the  second  Gappadocia. 
He  was  a  celebrated  champion  of  the  orthodox  taith  against  the  Arians, 
and  in  his  old  age  became  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 

THE  TOMB  OF  EVPHEMIUS. 
Traiuiated  by  Samud  Wedey,  Jun, 

A  blooming  youth  lies  buried  here, 
Euphemius,  to  his  country  dear. 
Nature  adorned  his  mind  and  face 
With  every  Muse  and  every  Grace ; 
About  the  marriage-state  to  prove, 
But  Death  had  quicker  wings  than  Love. 

This  is  one  of  several  epitaphs  written  by  S.  Gregory  on  Euphe- 
mius,  who  was  the  son  of  hiB  intimate  friend,  S.  Amphiloohus,  Bishop 
of  Iconium.  Translations  of  the  others  may  be  found  in  the  '*  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  LXXXIV.,  Part  II.  575. 

We  may  compare  an  epigram  by  Simonides  on  Timarchus  (Jacobs  L 
77,  xcv.>  thus  translated  by  Sterling: 

Ah !  sore  disease,  to  men  why  enviest  thou 
Their  prime  of  years  before  they  join  the  dead  ? 

His  life  nt)m  &ir  TimarcJius  snatching  now. 
Before  the  youth  his  maiden  bride  could  wed. 
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An  epitei^  by  Di^iden  on  a  youth  (Mr.  Bogen  of  GloucesterahireX 
ks  much  in  common  with  S.  Gregory's : 

Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents*  only  tfeasnre. 

Their  lasting  sorrow,  and  their  vanished  pleasure, 

Adom'd  wi&  features,  virtues,  wit,  and  grace, 

A  large  provision  for  so  short  a  race ; 

More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolong'd  his  date. 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state ; 

But  knowing  Heaven  his  home,  to  shun  delay, 

He  leap'd  o'er  age,  and  took  the  shortest  way. 


EPITAPH  ON  BIS  BROTHER  CJESARIU8. 
Translated  by  Boyd. 

In  jonth  we  sent  thee  from  thy  natiye  soil, 
Angnst,  and  crown*d  with  learning's  hallow'd  spoiL 
Fame,  Wealth,  on  thee  delighted  to  attend ; 
Thy  home  a  palace,  and  a  king  thy  friend. 
So  liv'd  CsBsarius,  honoured,  loVd,  and  blest — 
But  ah  I  this  mournful  urn  will  speak  the  rest 

Cfleaarins  was  eminent  for  learning,  especially  for  his  knowledge  of 
medicine.  He  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  became  chief  physi- 
cian, and  also  treasurer  to  the  Emperor  Julian.  Fearing,  however, 
that  his  Christian  pii:.ciple8  were  in  danger,  his  brother  persuaded 
him  to  return  home.  Two  years  afterwards  he  went  again  to  the 
eastern  capital,  where  Yalens  advanced  him  to  his  former  dignities, 
and  designed  his  advancement  to  greater.  He  again  returned  to 
Nazianznm,  at  the  request  of  S.  Gregory,  and  there  died. 


■p» 


PALLADAS. 
Flourished  about  a.d.  370. 

OLD  AOE  STILL  JOYFUL  (Jacobs  IH.  114,  iv.). 
Traiulaied  hy  FawJces, 

To  me  the  wanton  girls  insulting  say, 
**Here  in  this  glass  thy  fading  bloom  survey :" 
Just  on  the  verge  of  life,  'tis  equal  quite. 
Whether  my  locks  are  black,  or  silver-white ; 
Eoses  around  my  fragrant  brows  1*11  twine. 
And  dissipate  anxieties  in  wine. 
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This  Lb  a  Tery  close  imitation  of  the  11th  Ode  of  Anacreon,  bat 
shorter  and  more  to  the  point. 

At  banquets  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  wreath  their  lxt>ws 
with  flowers,  and  especially  with  the  rose,  which  was  the  emblem  of 
silence,  having  been  dedicated  by  Cupid  to  Uarpocrates,  the  god  of 
silence.  Hence  that  flower,  worn  at  feasts,  denoted  that  the  gnests 
were  to  keep  silence  with  respect  to  everything  said  under  it.  From 
this  custom  we  have  our  expression,  **  under  the  rose.**  This  flower  uu 
doubt  formed,  in  accordance  with  tlie  usual  habit,  part  of  the  garland 
with  which  PoUadas  encirded  his  brows,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
original,  though  taken  for  granted  by  the  translator. 


TBE  SPARTAN  MOTHEB  (Jacobs  UL  134,  xcix,). 

Trandated  by  Coujper, 

A  Spartan  'scaping  from  the  fight, 
His  mother  met  him  in  his  flight, 
Upheld  a  falchion  to  his  breast, 
And  thus  the  fugitive  address'd : 
**  Thou  canst  but  live  to  blot  with  shame 
/  Indelible  thy  mother's  name ; 

While  every  breath  that  thou  shalt  draw 
Offends  against  thy  country's  law ; 
But  if  thou  perish  by  this  hand, 
Myself  indeed  throughout  the  land. 
To  my  dishonour,  shall  be  known 
The  mother  still  of  such  a  son ; 
But  Sparta  will  be  safe  and  free. 
And  that  shall  serve  tx>  comfort  me." 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  honour  in  which  that  Spartan  virtue 
was  held,  which  proclaimed  the  coward  unflt  to  live,  and  that  even  his 
mother  might  glory  in  inflicting  vengeance  upon  a  son  who  had  disgraced 
hu  country.  There  are  several  other  epigrams  upon  the  same  subject 
in  the  Anthology.  Tymneus  (Jacobs  I.  257,  iv.)  has  one  much 
stronger  than  the  above,  as  he  makes  the  mother  curse  her  son,  whilst 
with  every  evidence  of  strong  feeling,  she  slays  him.  The  palaiotism  of 
Spartan  mothers  is  flnely  exemplified  in  an  epigram  by  Dioscorides, 
thus  translated  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  late  Dr.  WeUeeley't 
'*  Anthologia  Polyglotta  "  (Jacobs  L  25S,  xxxiv.)  : 

Eight  sons  DemsBueta  at  Sparta's  call 
Sent  forth  to  fight ;  one  tomb  received  them  all, 
.  y'  No  tear  she  shed,  but  shouted,  "  Victory ! 

Sparta,  I  bore  them  but  to  die  for  thee." 
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HUMAN  LIFE  (JaooU  IH.  184,  c). 

Life's  but  a  stage ;  then  learn  to  sport. 
And  cast  aside  all  care ; 
I  Or  learn,  with  trust  in  Heaven's  support, 

The  ills  of  life  to  bear. 

TluB  epigram  neoeflaarilv  remindB  ns  of  Shakespeare's  celebrated 
in  -As  You  Like  It"  (Act  H.  sc.  7); 


Duke,  senior.    Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy : 
This  wide  and  univeisal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaquei.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  haye  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seyen  ages. 

Iftalone  points  out,  that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  first  English  writer 
vho  expressed  this  thought.  In  an  old  play  called  "Damon  and 
Pythias,'*  similar  language  is  used : 

^thagoras  said,  that  this  world  was  like  a  stage. 
Whereon  many  play  their  parts. 

Pope,  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  giyes  the  same  adyice  as  Palladas,  to 
set  well  our  parts : 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 


JULIANUS  ^QYPTUS, 

Prasfcct  of  Egypt.  At  what  date  he  flourished  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Brunck  and  Jacobs  assign  to  him  a  chronological  position 
between  Palladas  and  Agathias. 

CUPID  IN  THE  CUP  (Jacobs  HI.  195,  i.). 
Trantlated  by  Buhop  BlomfiM  in  *^Mu9eum  CriHcum/' 

While  for  my  fair  a  wreath  I  twined, 
Love  in  the  roses  lay  reclined ; 
I  seized  the  boy :  the  mantling  cup 
Beceived  him ;  and  I  drank  him  up. 
And  now  confined,  the  feathered  gneat 
Beats,  storms,  and  flutters  in  my  breast 


1 
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This  epigram  is  oommonly  printed  among  the  Odes  of  Anacreon.    | 
Tbe  idea  was  reproduced  by  Andreas  Naugerins,  an  Italian  poet,  born    f, 
in  1488,  in  a  I^atin  epigram  upon  Hyella,  which  Moore  has  thus  trans- 
lated: 

As  late  I  sought  the  spangled  bowers, 

To  cull  a  wreath  of  matin  flowers, 

Where  many  an  early  rose  was  weeping, 

I  found  the  urchin  Cupid  sleeping. 

I  caught  the  boy,  a  goblef  s  tide 

Was  richly  mantling  by  my  side ; 

I  caught  him  by  his  downy  wing, 

And  whelm'd  him  in  the  racy  spring. 

Then  drank  I  down  the  poison'd  bowl. 

And  Love  now  nestles  in  my  soul. . 

Oh  yes,  my  soul  is  Cupid's  nest, 

I  feel  liim  fluttering  iu  my  breast. 


LA&  OFFERING  HER  LOOKING-GLASS  TO  VENUS 

(Jacobs  IU.  196,  It.). 

l\unslated  by  Ogle. 

Lais,  when  time  had  apoiVd  her  wonted  grace, 
Abhorr'd  the  look  of  age  that  ploughed  her  face ; 
Her  glass,  sad  monitor  of  charms  decay'd, 
Before  the  queen  of  lasting  bloom  she  laid : 
The  sweet  companion  of  my  youthful  years. 
Be  thine  (she  said),  no  change  thy  beauty  fears  ! 

La'is  was  a  woman  of  Corinth  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
Plato  has  an  epigram  on  the  same  subject,  wnich  is  well  known  br 
Prior's  translation,  or  rather  imitation  (Jacobs  I.  103,  vii.),  though 
perhaps  the  English  poet  may  have  used  a  version  by  Ausoniue, 
£p.  55 : 

Venus,  take  my  votive  glass ! 
Since  1  am  not  what  I  was. 
What  fh)m  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus  !  let  me  never  see. 

The  old  English  epigrammatist,  Henry  Parrot,  has  an  epigram  in  his 
**Laquei  Ridiculoai,  Book  I.  123,  which  may  be  compared  with 
JuUan's  and  Plato's : 

Bugosa  waxen  old  hath  broke  her  glass. 
And  lives  in  hatred  with  her  own  complexion, 
Bememb'ring  but  the  form  it  whllome  was, 
T^liich  when  she  look'd  on  gave  that  sweet  reflection : 
But  now  despairing,  thinks  no  crystal  stone 
Can  show  good  oount'nance  that  receiveth  none. 
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VIBTUE  AND  BANK  (JaoobB  III.  210,  Ixix.). 
TraruHated  by  the  late  Dr,  WeUesUy. 

A.  John  the  illnstrious.     B.  John  the  mortal^  saj. 

A-  The  son-in-law  to  the  Queen's  Highness.    B.  Nay, 
Mortal  again.     A.  Of  Anastasius 
Descendant  prime.     B.  Mortal  like  all  of  us. 

A.  Of  virtuous  life.     B.  Ay,  this  doth  never  die. 
Virtue  is  mightier  than  mortality. 

Of  simiUr  character  is  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Shakespeare  in 
*"  All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU  "  (Act  n.  so.  3) : 

From  lowest  place  when  yirtnons  things  proceed. 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtne  none. 
It  is  a  dropeied  hononr :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go. 

Not  by  the  title.      ♦  ♦  ♦ 

«  «  «  «  « 

*  *  *  That  is  honoux's  scorn 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire :  Honours  tiirive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  fore-goers. 


AGATHIAS. 

V 

Commonly  called  Agathias  Scholasticus.  Flourished  in  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  bom  at  Myrina,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Christian.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  third  collector  of  scattered  miscel- 
lanies and  fragments. 

THE  T0BMENT8  OF  LOVE  (Jacobs  IV.  8,  xii.). 
Trarulaied  by  Fatbkei, 

All  night  I  sigh  with  cares  of  love  opprest, 
And  when  the  mom  indulges  balmy  rest. 
These  twitt'ring  birds  their  noisy  matins  keep, 
Becall  my  sorrows,  and  prevent  my  sleep  : 
Cease,  envious  birds,  your  plaintive  tales  to  tell, 
I  raviflh'd  not  the  tongue  of  Philomel. 
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In  deserts  wild,  or  on  some  mountain's  brow, 

Pay  all  the  tributary  grief  you  owe 

To  Itys,  in  an  elegy  of  woe. 

Me  leave  to  sleep :  in  visionary  charms 

Some  dream  perhaps  may  bring  Eodanthe  to  my  arms. 

This  is  imitated  from  the  12th  Ode  of  Anaoreon. 
Shakespeare  says  of  Queen  Mab  in  '* Borneo  and  Juliet"  (Act  L 
Bc.  4)  : 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love. 

Pope,  In  his  imitation  of  Ovid's  epistle,  ^  Sappho  to  Phaon,"  143,  ex- 
presses in  fuller  terms  the  thought  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  epig^ram : 

'Tis  thou  art  all  my  care  and  my  delight. 
My  daily  longing,  and  my  dream  by  night : 
O  night  more  pleasing  than  the  brightest  day, 
When  fancy  gives  what  absence  takes  away. 
And,  dress'd  in  all  its  visionary  charms, 

Restores  my  fair  deserter  to  my  arms  I 

»  »  »  »  » 

»  »  »  »  » 

But  when,  with  day,  the  sweet  delusions  fly. 
And  all  things  wake  to  life  and  joy,  but  I ; 
As  if  once  more  forsaken,  I  complain. 
And  close  my  eyes  to  dream  of  you  again. 

The  close  of  the  Ist  Ode  of  the  4th  Book  of  Horace  may  also  be  com- 
pared. 


LOVE  AND  WINE  (Jacobs  IV.  9,  xvi.). 
TrantUUed  by  Bland, 

Farewell  to  wine  I  or  if  tbou  bid  me  sip, 
Present  the  cup  more  honour'd  from  thy  lip  I 
Pour'd  by  thy  hand,  to  rosy  draughts  I  fly, 
i  And  cast  away  my  dull  sobriety ; 

For,  as  I  drink,  soft  raptures  tell  my  soul 
That  lovely  Olyoera  has  kissed  the  bowL 

There  are  several  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  upon  the  same  subject, 
occasioned  by  a  custom,  not  nncommpn  at  Grecian  entertainments,  of 
interchanging  the  wine-cups.  There  is  an  Arabian  epigram,  addressed 
to  a  female  cup-bearer,  translated  by  Professor  Oarlyle,  of  Oambridse 
[**  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,"  1796,  65),  which  is  veiy  similar  m 
tone  to  that  of  Agathias : 


AGATHIAB.  61 

Gome,  Leila,  fill  the  goblet  up. 

Beach  round  the  rofiv  wine  ; 
Think  not  that  we  will  take  the  cnp 

From  any  hand  bat  thine. 

J  A  dzanght,  like  this,  'twere  vain  to  seek, 

No  grape  can  such  supply ; 
It  steals  its  tint  from  Leila's  cheek. 
Its  brightness  frpm  her  eye. 

ffew-Old  Ballads,"  by  Dr.  Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindnr, 
le  lines  "  To  the  Glass,"  which  begin  thus  (Wolcot's  Works, 
.86): 

OIyo  me  the  glasse  that  felt  her  lippe, 
/  And  happy,  happy  shall  1  sippe ; 

^  And,  when  is  fled  the  daintie  wyne. 

Something  remaineth  still  divyne. 

modem  expression  of  **  kissing  the  cup  "  is  prettily  used  by  Gold- 
A  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  when  lamenting  the  past  splendour  of 
[age  ale-house  * 

The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantlmg  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 


ON  DEATH  (Jacobs  IV.  34,  laxi). 
Translated  by  C. 

Death  brings  ns  peace :  Oh !  fear  him  not : 
Death  ends  the  sufiferer^s  heaviest  lot 
He  comes  but  once ;  his  awful  mien 
Twice  coming,  none  has  ever  seen. 
Whilst  pain  and  grief,  man's  sadd'ning  doom, 
Come  often,  and  are  sure  to  come. 

e  beautiful  lines  by  Oardinal  Bembo,  translated  by  Mrs.  Homariii, 
posteophise  Death  : 

Thou  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay. 

Whom  nature  trt'mbles  to  survey, 

O  Death  1  to  me,  the  child  of  grief, 

Thy  welcome  power  would  bring  relief, 
Changing  to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 

And  thoueh  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 

£2ach  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein ; 

The  pangs  that  bid  existence  close. 

Oh !  sure  are  far  less  keen  than  those, 
Which  cloud  its  lingering  moments  with  despair. 
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PAULUS  SILENTIAKIUS. 

Flourished  a j>.  530.    He  was  a  Christian — a  friend  of  Agathias, 
probably  assisted  him  in  his  collection  of  fugitive  epigrams.    "  Si 
tiarins  *^  was  the  title  of  an  assessor  in  the  Privy  Comial  at  the  Byzan 
Gonrt,  an  office  which  Paulas  held. 

LOVE  NOT  EXTINGUISHED  BY  AGE  (Jacobs  IV.  43,  vu 

Trandated  by  Bland. 

For  me  thy  wrinkles  have  more  charms. 
Dear  Lydia,  than  a  smoother  face  I 
I'd  rather  fold  thee  in  my  arms 
Than  younger,  fairer  nymphs  embrace. 

To  me  thy  autumn  is  more  sweet, 
More  precious  than  their  vernal  rose, 
Their  summer  warms  not  with  a  heat 
So  potent  as  thy  winter  glows. 

There  is  an  epigram  in  the  Anthology  by  an  uncertain  author,  wl 
very  prettily  expresses  the  same  thought  The  translation  is  by  M 
vale  (Jacobs  IV.  130,  IziL) : 

Whether  thy  looks  in  jetty  radiance  play, 

Or  golden  ringlets  o*er  thy  shoulder  stray, 

There  beauty  shines,  sweet  maid,  and  should  they  bear 

The  snows  of  age,  still  love  would  linger  there. 

A  piece  by  Thomas  Carew,  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is  i 
similar  in  sentiment  to  the  epigram  by  Paulus.  It  is  entitled,  **  Unfad 
Beauty."    The  first  two  staiizas  are  given  : 

Uee  that  loves  a  rosie  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seeko 

Fuell  to  maintune  his  fires. 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away! 

/  But  a  smooth  and  sted&st  mind, 

^  Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires^ 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires  ; 

Where  these  are  real,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheekes,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 
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CUPW  AT  BEST  (Jacobs  IV.  47,  xx.). 
TranslaUd  by  OMwiu  Smith. 
Fear  no  more  Love's  shafts,  for  he 
Hath  all  his  quiver  spent  on  me. 
Fear  not  his  wings ;  since  on  this  breast 
His  soomful  foot  the  victor  prest. 
Here  sits  he  fast,  and  here  must  stay, 
For  he  hath  shorn  his  wings  away. 

Eubnliu,  a  native  of  Atarna  in  Lesbos,  who  flourlBhed  b.o.  375,  ex- 
presses the  samo  thought  in  un  epigram  addressed  to  a  painter.  The 
tnuulation  is  by  Cumberland  in  the  ^  Observer,"  No.  104 : 

Why,  foolish  painter,  give  those  wings  to  Love  ? 
Love  is  not  light,  as  my  sad  heart  can  prove : 
Love  hath  no  wingd,  or  none  that  I  can  see ; 
If  he  can  fly — oh  1  bid  him  fly  from  me  I 


GARDEN  DECORATION  (Jacobs  IV.  61,  IxiL). 
TrantXaUd  by  Bland. 

Here  strive  for  empire,  o'er  the  happy  scene, 
The  nymphs  of  fountain,  sea,  and  woodland  green ; 
The  power  of  grace  and  beauty  holds  the  prize 
Suspended  even  to  her  votaries. 
And  finds  amazed,  where'er  she  casts  her  eye, 
Their  contest  forms  the  matchless  harmony. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  gardens  of  Justinian  nt 
Heroum,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Propontis,  of  which  Gibbon  says 
("  Decline  and  Fall,"  ed.  1846.  III.  524,  chap.  40) :  •'  The  poets  of  the 
age  have  celebrated  the  rare  alliance  of  nature  and  art.  the  harmony  of 
the  nymphs  of  the  groves,  the  fountains  and  the  waves.'* 

There  is  a  Latin  poem  by  Charles  Dryden  (son  of  the  great  poet)  on 
the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  near  the  Green  Park,  where 
Arling^n  Street  now  stands,  which  has  been  translated  by  Samuel 
Boyse.  The  following  passage  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  epigram 
of  Faulua  (Nichols*  '*  Collection  of  Poems,*'  II.  164,  1780) : . 

Thy  beauteous  gardens  charm  the  ravish'd  sight, 

And  surfeit  every  sense  with  soft  delight ; 

Where'er  we  turn  our  stiU  transported  eyes. 

New  scenes  of  art  with  nature  join'd  arise ;  ^ 

We  dwell  indulgent  on  the  lovely  scene. 

The  lengthen  d  vista  or  the  carpet  green ; 

A  thousand  graces  bless  th'  enchanted  ground 

And  throw  promiscuous  beauties  all  around. 
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UNKNOWN  AUTHOEa     ' 

CLTTEMNESTRA'S  ADDRESS  TO  3EB  SON  0SE8TEb\  AS. 
HE  WAS  IN  THE  ACT  OF  SLAYINO  HER  TO  AVENGE 
HIS  FATHER,  WHOM  SHE  HAD  MURDERED  (Jacobs  IV. 

113.  xvi). 

Translated  by  C. 

Sti'ike !    At  my  womb  ?   It  bore  thee.    At  my  bieant  ? 
It  nurtur'd  thee  in  infancy  to  rest. 

When  the  mother  of  Goriolanus  entreated  him  to  forego  his  vengeance 
against  Rome,  Shakespeare  makes  her  say  (**  CorioIanuB,*'  Act  V. 
80.  3)  : 

If  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Bather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to  't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb. 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 


THE  LOVERS  WISH  (Jacobs  IV.  129,  lviii,>. 
TrantiUUed  hy  Shepherd. 

Oh  that  I  were  the  wind  I  whose  gentle  gales 
Thy  vest  expand,  and  cool  thy  breast  of  snow  ; 

Oh  that  I  were  a  rose  I  which  sweets  exhales, 
That  on  thy  beauteous  bosom  I  might  blow. 

The  20th  Ode  of  Anacreon,  to  his  Mistress,  is  in  parts  very  similar. 
Broome  translates  a  passage  thus  : 

Oh  were  I  made  thy  folding  vest. 

That  thou  might'st  clasp  me  to  thy  breast. 

»  »  »  * 

*  *  »  « 

A  very  sandal  I  would  be, 

To  tread  on — if  trod  on  by  thee. 

There  are  several  modem  examples  of  the  same  idea.    The  moi^t 
notable  is  Dumain's  song  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  (Act  IV.  sa  H) : 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day !) 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
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That  the  lover,  siok  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  mignt  triumph  so ! 
But  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn. 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn. 

Spenser  has  the  same  thought,  but  with  the  figure  varied.  See  his 
i6tJi  Sonnet.  Kirke  White  has  a  song  which,  no  doubt,  has  its  origin 
in  tho  Greek,  probably  in  that  of  Anacreon.  The  first  two  stanzas  are 
given  : 

Oh  that  I  were  the  fragrant  flower  that  kisses 
My  Arabella's  breast  that  heaves  on  high ! 
Pleased  should  I  be  to  taste  the  transient  blisses, 
And  on  the  melting  throne  to  faint,  and  die. 

Oh  that  I  were  the  robe  that  loosely  covers 
Her  taper  limbs,  and  Grecian  form  divine  I 

Or  the  entwLBted  zones,  like  meeting  lovers. 
That  clasp  her  waist  in  many  an  aery  twine. 


J 


INSCRIPTION  UNDER  A  STATUE  OF  PAN 
(Jacobs  lY.  171,  ccliz.). 

Translated  by  Shepherd, 

The  god  Pan  speaks. 

Come,  stretch  thy  limlM  beneath  these  shady  trees, 
That  wave  their  branches  to  the  western  breeze, 
Where,  by  yon  limpid  stream  that  gently  flows. 
My  inistic  pipe  shall  soothe  thee  to  repose. 

The  translator,  following  Stephens,  ascribes  this  epigram  to  Her- 
mocreon. 

There  are  many  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  of  a  similar  character  to 
this.  They  refer  to  one  of  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  most  pleasant  to 
contemplate — ^their  sympathy  with  way-worn  travellers.  These  shady 
spot^  hallowed  by  the  statue  of  the  wood-god  Pan,  offered  repose  to  tho 
weary,  who  were  invited  by  the  god  himself  to  stretch  their  limbs 
beneath  the  trees,  and  to  seek  the  sleep  they  needed,  soothed  by  the 
,upe  which  he  deigned  to  play  for  their  pleasure.  The  enthusiastic 
(i  reeks  felt  for  their  minstrel-god  the  reverence  and  the  gratitude 
which  is  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  Italian  or  the  Swiss,  when,  in 
tiome  lonely  spot,  he  finds  the  image  of  the  holy  Virgin,  und,  worn  witli 
tcHl,  cants  himself  at  her  feet  to  seek  repose,  confident  in  the  protection 
(ihe  will  afibrd  him,  and  the  sweet  bleep  she  will  send  him. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  A  BA  CCHANTE  IN  THE  PORTICO  OF  . 
TEMPLE  (Jacobs  IV.  175,  oclxxvui.). 

TrantiUUed  by  C. 

Stop  that  Bacchante !  see,  the'  form*d  of  stone. 

She  has  gain'd  the  threshold — Stop  her,  or  bhe*6  gone. 

Among  the  fragments  of  Cratinns,  who  flourished  b.o.  454,  there  i 
an  epigram  on  the  loss  of  a  statne,  which,  being  the  workmanship  c 
Dflddalus,  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age,  was  supposed  to  nav 
escaped  from  its  pedestul.  The  translation  is  by  Oumberland  (**  01: 
server,"  No.  74) : 

My  statue's  gone  I  By  Daedalus  'twas  made ; 
It  is  not  stolen  therefore ;  it  has  stray'd. 

Plato  Comicus,  who  flourished  b.c.  428,  has  a  fragment  on  a  statu 
of  Mercury  by  the  same  artist,  which  Cumberland  thus  tran^atc 
^**  Observer,"  No.  78)  ; 

**  Hoa  there  I  Who  art  thou?  Answer  me.  Art  dumbi^' 
**  Warm  from  the  hand  of  Daadalus  I  come, 
My  name  Mercurius ;  and,  as  you  may  prove, 
A  statue ;  but  his  statues  speaJ£  and  move." 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  BATH  AT  SMYRNA 
(Jacobs  IV.  190,  cccxliii.). 

Trandated  in  the  "  Poetical  Register  "  for  1802. 

The  Graces  bathing  on  a  day, 
Love  stole  their  robes  and  ran  away ; 
So  naked  here  they  since  have  been, 
Ashamed  in  daylight  to  be  seen. 

The  beautiful  imitation  of  this  epigram  by  Thomas  Warton  l3  wel 
Known: 

The  Graces  sought  in  yonder  stream 

To  cool  the  fervid  day. 
When  Love's  malicious  godhead  came, 
And  stole  their  robes  away. 

Proud  of  the  theft,  the  little  god 

Their  robes  bade  Delia  wear ; 
While  they  ashamed  to  stir  abroad. 

Remain  all  naked  here. 

A  pretty  epigram  (Jacobs  IV.  187,'cccxxiv.)  is  translated  by  C.:1 

The  Graoee  bath'd  here ;  and  enchanted  gave. 
In  food  letoTQ,  their  beauties  to  my  wave. 


UNKNOWH  AUTHOBS. 
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ON  LATE'ACQUTBED  WEALTH  (Jacobs  IT.  210,  ocoozut.)* 

Trandated  by  Cowper, 

Poor  in  my  youtli,  and  in  life's  later  scenes 

Bich  to  no  end,  I  cnrse  my  natal  honr, 
Who  nonght  enjoy'd  while  yonog,  denied  the  means ; 

And  nonght  when  old  enjoy 'd,  denied  the  power. 

This  pictuie  of  diEOontent,  displays  a  man  who  was  dissatisfied  in  his 
jODth,  because  luxuries  were  denied  him,  and  in  his  old  age,  because  his 
itrengtii  was  abated.  The  constant  craving  of  the  discontented  man 
fcr  something  unpossessed,  is  well  expressed  in  a  fragment  of  Theognis, 
traaslated  by  Hookham  Frere  (<*  Works  of  Hesiod,"  ko,,  1856,  4S8) : 

Learning  and  wealth  the  wise  and  wealthy  find] 
Inadequate  to  satisfy  the  mind ; 
A  craving  eagerness  remains  behind ; 
Something  is  leffc  for  which  we  cannot  rest ; 
And  the  last  something  always  seems  the  best. 
Something  unknown,  or  something  unpossest. 


TSB  POBTENT  (Jacobs  IV.  216,  ococbdii). 
Trandaied  by  C. 

Three  playfal  maids  their  fate  would  try, 

Who  first  was  doom'd  by  lot  to  die. 

Three  times  the  awful  die  is  thrown. 

Three  times  it  points  to  one  alone, 

Who  smiled,  nor  deem*d  that  fate  her  own ; 

When  sadden  from  the  roof's  dim  height 

She  fell,  and  pass'd  to  &ted  night. — 

Portents  of  ill  err  not,  of  brighter  hours 

No  prayers  can  bring  to  pass,  no  human  powers. 

Instances  of  portents  of  death  abound  in  the  literature  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Those  which  preceded  the  murder  of  Caegar  are 
among  the  best  authenticated.  The  hold,  however,  which  these  have 
gained  on  the  popular  mind,  is  probably  due  to  Shakespeare's  notice  of 
them,  who  makes  Cesar  himself  to  be  so  strongly  influenced  by  his 
wife's  dream  (though  he  puts  it  upon  affection  for  her)  as  to  refuse  to 
go  to  the  senate-house,  saying  to  Decius  (^*  Julius  Csesar,"  Act  II. 
a&2): 

Calphumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue, 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  nm  pure  blood;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
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Game  smilingf  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  the^ie  does  she  apply  for  warmngs  and  portents, 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

MHny  modem  stories  of  such  portents  only  arise  from  the  supersti- 
tion of*  the  vulgar ;  but  there  are  a  few,  for  which  the  evidence  is 
strong,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  narrators  ynimpeachable.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say,  that  warnings  of  death  or  calamity  may  not  be  in  mercy  given 
by  Him,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  and  it  argues 
as  little  wisdom  to  scoff  at  every  portent  and  everv  warning,  whidi  is 
claimed  as  supernatural,  as  it  does  to  believe  all  the  folk-lore  and  the 
ghodt-stories,  which  the  ignorant  hold  in  reverence,  and  at  which  chil- 
dren tremble.  All  that  from  the  experience  of  maiikind  can  be  abso- 
lutely asserted  is,  that,  proceeding  from  natural  or  supernatural  causes, 
Campbell's  celebrated  line  is  contmually  verified : 

And  coming  eyents  cast  their  shadows  before. 


GREEK  MANNER  OF  MOURNING  FOR  TEE  DEAD 

(StobsBus). 

TromtUUed  by  C, 

Lov'd  shade  I  For  thee  we  garlands  wefiu*. 
For  thee  with  perfumes  bathe  our  hair ; 
For  thee  we  pledge  the  festive  wine, 
For  joy,  immortal  joy,  is  thine. 
Where  thou  art  gone  no  tears  are  shed, 
'Twere  sin  to  mourn  the  blest,  the  dead. 

Two  stanzas  by  Byron,  **  Bright  be  the  place  of  thy- soul,"  breathe 
very  much  the  same  spirit  as  this  beautiful  epigram.  It  may  suffice  to 
quote  the  second : 

light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb  I 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be : 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  tiiee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

"hl&j  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  bleitF 

In  the  tombs  of  Etruria  statues  are  found  ot  men,  matrons,  and 
maidens,  adorned  with  jeweLi,  and  reclining  as  at  feasts ;  each  with 
n  goblet  in  the  hand  in  act  to  pU>dge  his  companion.  Bee  Dennis' 
**  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria;*  II.  442-4. 
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ANCIENT  LATIN  EPIGRAMMATISTS. 

B.C.  54 — A.D.  370. 


••o*- 


CATULLUS. 

FlonriBhed  B.a  54.  He  was  bom  at  Verona,  and  in  early  lifb 
femored  to  Borne,  where  his  poetry  and  wit  caused  him  to  be  held  in 
bigh  estimation.  With  the  exception  of  Martial,  he  is  the  most  oele- 
bated  of  the  Latin  Epigrammatists. 

The  nnmbering  of  £e  epigrams  yaries  in  different  editions  of  Ga- 
tollDs.  The  one  to  which  reference  is  made  is  that  of  Doering, 
LoDdini,  1820. 

TO  JUVENTIA  (Ep.  48). 

Tmndaled in^Tke  WotJcb  of  Petroniua  ArhOer,  dto..  tranOoM bw 

dweral  hancU:'    1714. 

Juventia,  mieht  I  kiss  those  eyes, 

That  such  beooming  sweetness  dart, 
The  numbers  might  to  thousands  rise, 

Yet  be  too  few  to  satisfy  my  heart ; 
A  heart  no  surfeit  would  allow, 

E'en  though  the  harvest  of  our  kisses  were 
More  thick  than  what  succeeds  the  plough. 

And  speaks  the  blessings  of  the  fruitfal  year. 

It  was  fonnerly  the  custom  to  kiss  the  eyes  as  a  mark  of  tenderness. 
In  Chaucer's  **  Troilns  and  Gresseide  *'  we  have : 

Thus  Troilns  full  oft  her  eyen  two 
Gkm  for  to  Idsse. 

SteeTens,  in  his  notes  to  Shakespeare's  "  Winter's  Tale,"  mentions  an 
old  MS.  play  of  **  Timon  of  Athens,"  in  which  the  same  expression 
occurs: 

O  Juno  I  be  not  anery  with  thy  Jove, 

But  let  me  kisse  thme  eyes,  my  sweete  delight. 

There  is  another  epigram  by  Catullus  yery  simOar  to  this,  and 
3Iiirtial  has  elosely  imitated  them  in  Book  VI.  Kp.  34. 
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ON  THE  INCONSTANCY  OF  WOMAN'S  LOVE  (Ep.  70). 

TrandcUed  by  George  Lamb, 

Mj  Fair  says,  she  no  spouse  but  me 
Would  wed,  Uiougb  Jove  himself  were  he. 

She  says  it :  but  I  deem 
That  what  the  fair  to  lovers  swear 
Should  be  inscribed  upon  the  air. 

Or  in  the  running  stream. 

The  original  of  this  may  be  a  Greek  epigram  b^  Xenarchus,  whc 
flourished  B.a  350 ;  thus  tramilatedby  Cumberland  m  the  **  Obaenrer," 
No.  106: 

Ah,  fieiithleBS  women  I  when  yon  swear 

I  register  your  oaths  in  air. 

There  are  many  imitations  of  the  epigram  of  GatolluB.  In  the  **  Diana," 
a  pastoral  romance  by  George  de  Monte-Mayor,  a  Spanish  writer,  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  are  some  lines  on  a  false  mis- 
tress, who  nad  deceived  her  lover  after  writing  her  eternal  vows  on 
the  sandy  margin  of  a  river : 

No  prudent  doubt  fond  love  allows, 

We  act  as  he  commands : 
I  trusted  to  a  woman's  vows, 

Though  written  on  the  sands. 

The  old  Enelish  poet,  Sir  Edward  Sherburne^  has  an  epigram  called 
"The  Broken  Faith" 


»». 


Lately  by  clear  Thames's  side 

Fair  Lvcoris  I  espied, 

With  the  pen  of  her  white  hand 

These  words  printing  on  the  sand : 

**  None  Lvcoris  doth  approve 

But  Mirtillo  for  her  love." 

Ah,  &lse  nymph  I  those  words  were  fit 

In  sand  only  to  be  writ : 

For  the  quicklv  rising  streams 

Of  oblivion  ana  the  Thames, 

In  a  little  moment's  stay 

From  the  shore  wash'd  clean  away 

What  thy  hand  had  there  impressed. 

And  Mirtillo  from  thy  breast 

Phinees  Fletcher,  the  author  of  the  ''Purple  Island,"  has  some 
stanzas  **  On  Woman's  Lightness,"  of  which  the  following  is  the  first : 

Who  sows  the  sand  ?  or  ploughs  the  easy  shore  ? 
Or  strives  in  nets  to  prison  in  the  wind  ? 
Yet  I,  (fond  I;,  more  fond,  and  senseless  more. 
Thought  in  sure  love  a  woman's  thoughts  to  oind. 
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Fond,  too  fond  thoughts,  that  thought  in  lore  to  tie 
One  more  inconstant  than  inconstancy  1 

In  "  WitTa  interpreter ;  the  English  Parnassus  "  (3rd  edit.  1671,  p.  275), 
tikeie  is  an  epigram  of  similar  character,  bnt  with  the  metaphor  Taried : 

A  woman  may  be  fair,  and  her  mind, 
Is  as  inconstant  as  the  wavering  wind : 
Yenns  herself  is  fair,  and  shineth  fiEur, 
Yet  she's  a  planet,  and  no  fixed  star. 

A  enrioiu  allegorical  description  of  the  brevity  of  renown  may  be 
given  here,  as  cognate  to  the  preceding  epigrams.  Lord  Chatham  is 
belieTed  to  be  the  subject  of  the  lines : 

Let  his  monument  be  the  world, 

And  let  that  world  be  a  bubble ; 

And  let  Fame,  in  the  character  of  a  shadow. 

Write  his  trophies  on  the  air. 


ON  BI8  OWN  LOVE  (Ep.  85). 
TrandaUd  in  ^  Bdeet  Epigrams,'*  1797. 

That  I  love  thee,  and  yet  that  I  hate  thee,  I  feel ; 

Impatient,  thou  bid'st  me  my  reasons  explain  : 
I  tell  thee,  nor  more  for  my  life  can  reveal. 

That  I  love  thee,  and  Late  thee — and  tell  it  with  pain. 


has  an  epigram  (Book  I.  83)  on  dislike  without  reason, 
which  is  well  known  in  the  English  parody  by  Tom  Brown  (Brown's 
Worka,  1760,  IV.  100) : 

I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 
But  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  know  full  well« 
I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell. 

Dr.  John  Fell  was  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  Jumes  II.  Tom  Brown,  of  facetious 
memory,  being  sentenced  to  expulsion  from  Christ  Church  for  some 
irregularity,  was  o£fered  pardon  by  the  Dean  if  he  could  tran^te  ex- 
tempore Biartial's  epigram,  which  he  immediately  did  in  the  form 
given  above,  probably  very  much  to  the  Dean's  astonishjnent 

Another  epigram  by  Martial  (Book  XXL  47),  on  the  dlfflcultv  of 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  with  respect  to  a  companion,  is  translated  by 
Addison,  in  the  "  Spectator,"  No.  68 : 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thoifrt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow ; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  theSb 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 
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ON  QUINTIA  AND  LE8BIA:  THE  COMPARISON  (Ep.  g6% 

TransJaled  hy  EUon, 

Qnintia  is  beauteous  in  the  million's  eye ; 
Yes,  beauteous  in  particulars,  I  own  ; 

Pair-skinn'd,  straight-shaped,  tall-sized :  yet  I  deny 
A  beauteous  whole  :  of  charmingnesa  there's  none : 
In  all  that  height  of  figure  there  is  not 
A  seasoning  spice  of  that — I  know  not  what ; 
That  piquant  something,  grace  without  a  name ; 
But  Lesbia's  air  is  charming  as  her  frame ; 
Yes — Lesbia,  beauteous  in  one  graceful  whole, 
From  all  her  sex  their  single  graces  stole. 

Shakespeare,  in  **The  Tempest,"  makes  Ferdinand  compare  the 
perfect  beauty  of  Miranda  with  other  women,  whose  beauty  was  in  one 
respect  or  another  defective  (Act  III.  sc.  1) : 

For  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik*d  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow*d, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

The  prominent  idea  of  the  epigram,  tliat  beauty  without  grace — 
"that  piquant  something" — cannot  give  entire  satiflfaction,  is  well 
expressed  by  Capito,  a  Greek  epigrammatist,  in  the  foUowing  distich 
/'Jacobs  IL  183),  the  only  epigram  ascribed  to  him  by  Jaoobs.  The 
translation  is  by  Dr.  Wellesley : 

Beauty  devoid  of  grace,  is  but  a  bait 
Without  its  hook ;  and  faild  to  captivate. 


TO  CALVU8,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE  QUINTILIA 

(Ep.  96;. 

Trandaied  hy  Elfon. 

If  ere  in  human  grief  there  breathe  a  spell 

To  charm  the  silent  tomb,  and  soothe  the  dead  ; 

When  soft  regrets  on  pant  aHTections  dwell, 

And  o'er  fond  friendships  lost,  our  tears  are  shed ; 
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Sure,  a  less  "pang  must  touch  Quintilia's  shade, 
While  hov'ring  o'er  her  sad,  untimely  bier, 

Than  keen-felt  joy  that  spirit  pure  pervade, 
To  witness  that  her  Calvus  held  her  dear. 

So,  Shakespeare  in  his  30th  Sonnet : 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet,  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  nnusM  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancell'd  woe. 

And  moan  the  expenoe  of  many  a  vaniah'd  sight. 

It  appears  that  CiUtus  showed  his  love  for  Quintilia  by  writing  a 
monody  to  her  memory,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  Propertius 
alludes  to  it : 


The  soft  expression  Calvus*  page  betrays. 
Who  moum'd  Quintilia's  death  in  pitying 


pitying  lays. 

In  '-  Notes  and  Queries,"  1st  S.  Y.  361,  a  translation  of  a  Latiu 
epitaph  is  given,  inscribed  on  the  monument  of  a  husband  by  a  traly 
mooming  wife.  It  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Giles,  Gripplegats,  to  the 
memory  of  William  Staples,  citizen  of  London,  who  died  in  1650 : 

That  heaven's  thy  home,  I  grieve  not,  soul  most  dear ; 
I  grieve  but  for  myself,  the  lingerer  here. 


DIBGE  AT  SIS  BROTHEiVa  TOMB  (Ep.  101). 

TfWMHaUdhy  EHon. 

Slow  faring  on,  o*er  many  a  land  and  sea, 
Brother  1  1  come  to  thy  sad  obsequy  : 
The  last  fond  tribute  to  the  dead  impart, 
And  call  thee,  speechless  ashes  as  thou  art, 
Alas !  in  vain !  since  fate  has  ravish'd  thee, 
E'en  thee,  thyself,  poor  brother !  torn  from  me 
By  too  severe  a  blow ;  let  this  be  paid, 
This  right  of  ancestry,  to  soothe  thy  shade ; 
Let  this,  all  bathed  in  tears,  my  friendship  tell. 
And  oh !  for  ever  I  bless  thee,  and  farewell  I 

This  beautiful  dirge,  so  pathetic  and  so  grand,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
stamp  Catullus  as  a  true  poet ;  and  it  is  painful  to  remember  that  he 
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who  oonld  pen  cooh  lines  over  the  gmve  of  ft  brother,  diagiaoed  his 
mnae  by  those  Bourrilous  invectiYeB  against  CsBsar,  and  that  Itoentions 
descripticin  of  Tioe,  which  render  the  majori^  of  his  epigrams  either 
worthless  or  abominable. 

Martial  has  an  epigram  on  fraternal  love,  which  is  ikr  above  his  or- 
dinary level  (Book  I.  87).  The  translation  is  by  Hay.  It  is  addressed 
to  Lncanns  aiid  Tnllus : 

Fraternal  love  in  snch  strong  currents  mn8» 
That  were  your  fate  like  that  of  Leda's  sons. 
This  were  the  single,  but  the  generous,  strife. 
Which  for  the  other  first  should  yield  his  life ; 
He  first  would  cry,  who  first  should  breath  resign. 
Live  thou,  dear  brother,  both  thy  days  and  mine. 


MABTIAL, 

The  most  odebiated  of  the  Latin  Epigrammatists,  was  bom  in  Spain 
ftbont  A.D.  40.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
many  years,  receiving  much  honour  from  the  emperors  and  other 
patrons.  Towards  tlie  close  of  his  life  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  He  wrote  nearly  1600  epigrams,  but  a  comparatively  snuill 
number  have  any  real  beauty,  though  the  talent  shown  is  very  great. 

TO  CATO  (Book  1. 1), 
Trandaied  hy  Addison  in  the  "  Spedalor,*'  No,  446. 
Why  dost  thou  come,  great  oensor  of  thy  age, 
To  see  the  loose  diversions  of  the  stage? 
With  awful  oountenance  and  hrow  severe, 
What  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou  here  ? 
See  the  mixt  crowd  I  how  giddy,  lewd,  and  vain  I 
Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  ? 

'*  It  happened  once  indeed,  that  Gate  dropped  into  the  Roman  theatre 
when  the  Floralia  were  to  be  represented ;  and  as,  in  that  performance, 
which  was  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there  were  several  indecent 
parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to  see  them  whilst  Oato  was  pre- 
sent "  ("  Spectator,"  No.  446). 


PJBTU8  AND  ABBIA  (Book  L  14). 
Trandated  hy  Dr,  John  Hoadiy, 
When  Arria  from  her  wounded  side 

To  Paatus  gave  the  reeking  steel, 
"  I  feel  not  what  I've  done,"  she  cried ; 
••  What  Peetus  is  to  do— I  feel." 
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The  melancholy  story  of  Pnhu  and  Arria  is  pathetioally  told  in  the 
72nd  Na  of  the  <<TaUer,"  where  of  the  epigram  it  is  said:  "The 
woman's  part  in  the  story  is  by  mnch  the  more  heioio,  and  has  ocoa- 
sioned  one  of  the  best  epigrams  tramsmitted  to  us  from  antiqnity." 

The  translation  given  above  is  highly  prtdsed  in  the  '*8atarday 
Beview/'  XXT.  447,  bnt  by  mistake  is  ascribed  to  James  Harris  instead 
of  to  Dr.  Hoadly. 


TO  JULIUS  (Book  1. 16). 
TranuiUUed  by  Hay, 

Thou,  whom  (if  faitli  or  honour  recommends 
A  friend)  I  rank  amongst  my  dearest  friends, 
Bememhier,  you  are  now  almost  threescore : 
Few  days  of  life  remain,  if  any  more. 
Defer  not,  what  no  future  time  insures : 
And  only  what  is  past,  esteem  that  yours. 
Suocessiye  cares  and  trouble  for  you  stay ; 
Pleasure  not  so ;  it  nimbly  fleets  away. 
Then  seize  it  fast ;  embrace  it  ere  it  flies ; 
In  the  embrace  it  -vanishes  and  dies. 
I'll  live  to-morrow,  will  a  wise  man  say  ? 
To-morrow  is  too  late,  then  Htc  to-day. 

An  ode  by  Anacreon  (admitted  by  Stephens,  p.  174,  into  his  Autho- 
logta,  but  not  by  Jacobs)  has  the  same  point.  The  translation  is 
by  C.  : 

Yes,  I  can  see  and  envy  not 
The  Sardian  monarch's  wealthier  lot ; 
I  care  not  for  his  state  and  treasure, 
Grandeur  for  me  has  nought  of  pleasnrek 
ril  bathe  m^  bead  with  perfumes  now, 
With  roses  bind  my  laughing  brow, 
ni  live  to^y  and  banish  sorrow, 
For  who  oan  tell  he'll  live  to-monow  ? 

Horace,  too,  gives  similar  advice  (Odes,  Book  L  ix.).  Translated  by 
Kobert  Montgtmiery : 

Whate'er  to-morrow's  hue  may  be. 
The  living  day  is  life  to  thee ; 

A  treasure  for  the  soul  : 
Enjoy  the  reign  of  laugh  and  love. 
And  all  that  virgin  dances  prove. 
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So,  Shakespeaze  in  **  Macbeth  "  (Aot  V.  So.  5) : 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  £rom  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  aU  onr  yesterdays  have  lighted  fook 
The  way  to  dosty  death. 


TO  DECIAN  (Book  L  40). 
Trandaiod  by  Dr.  John  Hoadly  (one  word  altered). 

Is  there,  t'  enroll  amongst  the  friendly  few, 
Whose  names  pure  faith  and  ancient  fame  renew  ? 
Is  there,  enrich'd  with  virtue's  honest  store, 
Deep  vers'd  in  Latian  and  Athenian  lore  ? 
Is  there,  who  right  maintains  and  truth  pursues. 
Nor  knows  a  wish  that  heaven  need  refuse  ? 
Is  there,  who  can  on  his  great  8elf  depend  ? 
Now  let  me  die,  but  Harris  is  this  friend. 

This  and  other  translations  of  epigrams  by  Martial  were  addressed 
by  Dr.  Hoadly  **  To  James  Harris,  Esq.** 

The  reference  in  the  second  line  is  probably  to  the  celebrated  friend- 
ships of  antiquity,  such  as  those  of  Damon  with  Pythias,  and  Pykdes 
with  Orestes.  A  Greek  epigram,  by  an  uncertain  author,  expresses  the 
value  of  a  true  friend  (Jacobs  lY.  208,  coocxxv.).  It  is  thus  freely 
rendered  by  Cowper : 

Hast  thou  a  friend  ?  thou  hast  indeed 

A  rich  and  large  supply ; 
Tieasure  to  serve  your  ever^  need. 

Well  managed,  till  you  die. 

Among  the  epigrams  of  Joseph  Martyn,  1621,  is  a  picture  of  the 
character  which  a  true  friend  should  bear  (Ep.  43) : 
As  true  as  turtle  to  her  tender  mate, 
Free  in  good  will  and  furthest  from  debate. 
Regardless  of  each  wrong,  or  fiilse  surmise, 
Easy  to  be  entreated,  sober,  wise ; 
Impatient  of  delays  that  hurt  his  friend, 
No  ways  in  fault,  yet  willing  to  amend, 
Discreet  and  constant ;  such  an  one  as  he, 
Each  man  should  wish  his  nearest  friend  to  be. 

Shake>p6are  shows  a  true  friend  in  Antonio  (''Merchant  of  Yenioe," 
Aotl.  Sal): 

If  it  iitand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured, 
My  purse,  mv  person,  my  extremest  means, 
lie  all  mUoctd  to  your  oooasions. 
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TO  BUFU8  (Book  IL  48). 
TroauiaUd  in  "  The  Qraphie*'  of  April  2, 1870. 

Exquisite  wines  and  comestibles 

From  Tod-Heatley,  and  Fortnnm  and  Mason — 
Billiards  and  two  or  three  chess-tables — 

Water  in  vast  marble  basin — 
Lnminons  books  (not  volnminons) 
To  read  nnder  beech-trees  cacuminons — 
One  friend  who  is  fond  of  a  distich, 
And  doesn't  get  too  syllogistic — 
A  valet,  who  knows  the  complete  art 
Of  service— a  maiden,  his  sweetheart : 
Give  me  these,  in  some  rural  pavilion. 
And  I'll  envy  no  Eothschild  his  million. 

In  aeyeral  epignms  Martial  praises  ooDtentment  with  mediocrity, 
but  the  catalogue  of  neoeflBariee  in  this  epigram  to  Rofos,  shows  that 
without  them,  though  he  might  not  envy  a  millionaire,  he  certainly 
would  enyy  ihe  majority  of  **the  upper  ten  thousand."  He  gives 
various  reasons  for  wishing  wealth ;  one  in  Book  IX.  23,  that  be  may 
bestow  gifts ;  another  in  Book  lY.  76,  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is 
on  Zoilus,  an  envious  man.    The  translation  is  by  Hay : 

I  never  did  the  gods  importune. 
To  grant  to  me  a  monstrous  fortune ; 
Contented  with  my  little  store : 
But  now  I  own  I  wish  for  more. 
Whence  comes  this  sudden  love  of  pelf? 
— That  Zoilus  may  hang  himself. 


TO  FABULLU8  (Book  HI.  12). 
Tmntlated  hy  Thcma»  May,  1629. 

Thou  gavest  good  ointment,  'tis  confest. 

But  little  supper  to  thy  guests. 

'Tis  an  improper  thing  to  be 

Perfum'd  and  hungry.    Well  may  he 

That  is  anointed,  and  not  fed. 

Be  thought  a  corpse,  that's  newly  dead. 

'*This  epigram,**  says  Mr.  Amos,  **i8  cited  by  antiquarians  as  show- 
ing a  practice  among  the  Romans  of  anointing  their  dead.'* 
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Martial,  who  liked  good  living,  is  very  seyere  upon  those  who  gave 
bad  suppers.  In  one  of  the  epigrams  asoribed  to  him  (Book  IV.  77), 
but  with  regaid  to  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  doubt,  he  oom- 
plains  of  rich  plate  without  meat  The  translation  is  by  Dr.  John 
Hoadly : 

With  lace  bedizen'd  oomes  the  man, 

And  I  must  dine  with  Lady  Anne. 

A  silver  service  loads  the  board, 

Of  eatables  a  slender  hoard. 

**  Yonr  pride,  and  not  yonr  yiotnals,  spare, 

I  came  to  dine,  and  not  to  stare." 

There  are  two  or  three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  from  which 
Martial  may  have  taken  this.  The  foUowing  is  by  Palladas  (Jacobs  m. 
120,  zzvii.).    The  translation  is  by  Major  Maogregor  : 

Invite  not  me,  a  trencherman  well>skill'd, 

To  board  whose  platters  are  with  pumpkins  fill'd ; 

The  silver  stuff  set  here  one  cannot  eat, 

The  useless  dishes  but  our  hunger  cheat 

To  those  who  eat  not  show  thy  silver  bright, 

Thou,  in  thy  plate  admir'd,  unstampt  and  light. 

On  the  discomfort  of  dinners  where  show  is  the  object  of  the  wealthv 
host,  Pope  writes  in  his ''  Moral  Essays,"  Epistle  lY.  157 : 

A  solemn  sacrifioe,  perform'd  in  state. 
You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat. 
go  quick  retiree  each  flying  course,  you*d  swear 
Sanoho's  dread  Doctor,  and  his  waud  were  there. 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring. 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  the  King. 
In  plenty  starving,  tantaliz'd  ih  state. 
And  oomplaisantly  help'd  to  all  I  hate. 


ON  CANIUS  (Book  lU.  20). 

Tell  me,  my  Muse,  how  Canins  spends  his  time : 
In  lasting  leaves,  and  in  immortal  rhyme, 
Does  he  the  facts  of  Nero  rightly  state. 
From  malice  and  from  flattery  £ree,  relate  ? 
light  elegies,  or  grave  heroics  write  ? 
I'  th*  comic,  or  the  tragic  strain  delight  ? 
Or  in  the  poets'  school  does  Canins  sit, 
Eegaling  all  with  his  choice  Attic  wit  ? 
Or  else,  being  free  from  study,  does  he  talk 
r  th'  temples,  and  the  shady  porches  walk  ? 
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Bathes  he  ?    Or  from  the  city  toil  retired, 

Are  fields  and  rivers  more  by  bim  admired, 

Baia's  or  Lucriu's  sweet  recess  desired  ? 

Mfue,  How  Canius  spends  his  time,  wouldst  have  me  show? 

He  laughs  at  all  which  most  men  serious  do. 

Martial  has  several  epigrams  on  Canias,  a  bumoious  poet  of  Gades, 
who  was  always  laughing  and  the  cause  of  laughter  in  others.  Laugh- 
ing and  smiling  do  not  always  depend  upon  humour.  To  show  white 
teeth  or  to  conceal  the  heart's  bitterness,  are  often  the  predisposing 
causes.  Ovid  advises  a  young  lady  to  **  smile  if  she  be  wise,  and 
Martial,  adverting  to  this,  recommends  a  contrary  practice  to  maids 
who  have  passed  the  Rubicon  (Bixjk  II.  41).  The  first  few  lines  of  the 
epigram  are  thus  translated  by  Sir  Chai'les  Sedley  : 

Ovid  who  bid  the  ladies  laugh. 

Spoke  only  to  the  young  and  fair  : 
For  thee  his  counsel  were  not  safe, 

Who  of  sound  teeth  have  scarce  a  pair. 

^  lAOgh  if  you  be  wise,"  is  taken  as  the  motto  of  an  epigram  on 
Onmberland  and  Kelly,  who  are  said  to  have  been  manifestly  miser- 
aUe  at  witnessing  the  success  of  their  rival  Gk>ldsmi^*s  play,  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  (TimbaT  *«  Anecdote  Lives  of  the  Wits  and 
HmnooristB,"  1872,  L  360): 

At  Dr.  Goldsmith's  merry  plity. 
All  the  spectators  laugh,  they  isay, 
The  assertion,  sir,  I  must  deny. 
For  Cumberland  and  Kelly  cry. 

Belph  has  a  satirical  epigram  on  a  witless  man  who  laughed  immo- 
derately (Relph's  '*  Poems,"  1798, 130) : 

The  learned  say  laughter  Ib  denied 

To  creatures  void  of  reason  ; 
Yet with  laughter  strains  each  side. 

And  'tis  well  known  that  he*8  one. 


TO  BVFU8  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PUDEN8  AND  CLAUDIA 

(Book  IV.  13). 

Translated  by  R,  Fletcher,  1656. 

Strange  Claudia's  married  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

0  Hymen,  be  thou  ready  with  thy  pine  I 

Thus  the  rare  cinnamons  with  the  spikenard  join, 

And  the  Thesean  sweets  with  Massic  wine. 

Nor  better  do  the  elm  and  vine  embrace, 

Nor  the  lote-tree  affect  the  fenny  placa 

Nor  yet  the  myrtles  more 

Love  and  desire  the  shore. 

Let  a  perpetual  peace  surround  their  bed. 

And  may  their  loves  with  equal  fire  be  &d\ 
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May  jBhe  so  love  him  old,  that  to  him  she, 

Though  old  indeed,  may  not  seem  so  to  be. 

The  close  of  this  tender  epigram  reoalLs  a  Greek  one  by  Strato 
(Jaoobs  IIL  73,  xx.),  thus  translated  by  Merivale : 

Oh,  how  I  loved,  when,  like  the  glorious  sun 

Firing  the  orient  with  a  blaze  of  light, 

Thy  beauty  every  leaser  star  outshone ! — 

Now  o'er  tnat  beauty  steals  the  approach  of  night — 

Yet,  yet  I  love  I    Tho'  in  the  western  sea 

Half-sunk,  the  day-star  stilt  is  feiir  to  me. 

So,  Shakespeare  in  his  104th  Sonnet : 

To  me,  fair  friend,  yon  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  ey'd. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still. 

Amos,  in  his  **  Martial  and  the  Modems,"  quotes  Duguld  Stewart, 
who,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Beautiful,"  says  that  the  *^  mental  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautiful  woman  supplant  those  of  her  person  in  the  heart  uf 
her  lover ;  and  that  wlien  the  former  have  the  good  fortune  to  survive 
the  latter,  they  appropriate  to  themselves,  by  an  imperceptible  meta- 
phor, that  language  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  has  ceased  to  have  a 
meaning.**  That  the  attraction  of  mind  in  ago  can  thus  take  the  place 
of  the  attraction  of  beauty  in  youth,  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  prayer  in 
'*  Verses  by  Stella"  in  Swiff  s  Works : 

If  it  be  true,  cele:{tia]  Powers, 

That  yon  have  form'd  me  fair. 
And  yet,  in  all  my  vainest  hours. 

My  mind  has  been  my  care  ; 
Then,  in  return,  I  beg  this  grace, 

As  you  were  ever  kind. 
What  envious  Time  takes  from  my  &oe, 

Bestow  upon  my  mind ! 

Claudia*  who  married  Martial's  friend  Fudens,  was  very  probably  of 
British  birth,  and  the  same  on  whom  he  wrote  another  epigram 
(Book  XI.  53),  which  is  thus  translated  in  the  "  Westmipster  Review,** 
of  AprU  1853 : 

Thongh  British  skies  first  beam'd  on  Claudia's  face, 

Her  beauty  far  outvies  the  Latin  race : 

E'en  Grecian  nymphs  her  form  cannot  excel. 

Or  Boman  matrons  play  the  queen  so  well. 

To  powers,  bow  bless'd  must  her  possessor  be  I 

What  progeny  will  climb  the  mother's  knee  I 

Kind  heaven,  grant  her  constant  love  to  share, 

And  may  three  boys  reward  her  tender  care. 

This  recalls  Tibullus'  celebrated  couplet  on  Sulpioia^s  grace,  trans- 
.  lated  by  Horace  Walpole  (Spenoe's  *'  Anecdotes,"  1820, 439) : 
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If  she  but  moves  or  looks,  her  step,  hor  faoe 
By  stealth  adopt  unmeditated  grace. 

And  which  is  probably  the  original  whence  Milton  drew  his  descrip- 
tion of  Eve  C  Paradise  LosC  Book  VIU.  488)  : 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 


ON  CLEOPATRA  (Book  IV.  21). 
Trandated  by  Elphiiuton  {altered). 

Just  wedded,  to  the  bath  Cleopatra  flew, 
And  into  the  clear  stream  herself  she  threw ; 
The  brilliant  waves  the  fair  deserter  sbow'd. 
While  o*er  her  limbs  pellucid  shelter  flow'd ; 
So  through  the  crystal  are  the  lilies  told. 
So  does  the  gem  the  blushing  rose  unfold  : 
I  plung'd,  and  caught  the  dear  reluctant  kiss, 
The  envious  waves  scarce  granted  me  e'en  this. 

There  is,  poetically  speakine,  a  beautiful  translation  of  this  epigram 
by  Steele  in  the  490th  No.  of  the  "  Spectator,*'  but  it  is  too  free  in  more 
senses  than  one.  There  are  some  good  remarks  upon  it  in  the  same 
paper.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Martini's  most  elegant  pieces,  and 
shows  with  how  much  taste  he  could  write,  when  he  diose  to  lay  aside 
his  coarse  satire.  It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Cleopatra,  the  day  after  their  marriage.  Herrick  has  very  prettily 
imitated  it  in  his  lines,  ^  Upon  Julia  waraing  herself  in  the  river  "  : 

How  fierce  was  I,  when  I  did  see 
My  Julia  wash  heraelf  in  thee  I 
So  lillies  thomugh  cristall  look : 
So  purest  pebble s  in  the  brook : 
As  in  the  river  Julia  did, 

Halfe  with  a  lawne  of  wuter  hid. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Thomas  Flatman,  a  poet  of  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  has  some 
lines,  "  On  Mrs.  E.  Montague's  Blushins:  in  the  Gross-bath,"  in  the 
first  few  of  which  he  seems  to  have  hud  Martial's  epigram  in  mind : 

Amidst  the  nymphs  (the  glory  of  the  flood) 
Thus  once  the  beauteous  i£gle  stood, 
So  sweet  a  tincture  ere  the  sun  appears, 

The  bashful  ruddy  morning  wears  : 
Thus  through  a  crystal  wave  the  coral  glows, 
And  such  a  blush  sits  on  the  virgin  rose. 
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ON  VE8TINU8  (Book  IV.  72). 
Trandated  by  Hay. 

When  on  Time's  precipice  Allworthy  stood, 

Beady  to  launch  into  the  eternal  flood, 

The  cruel  Fates  addresBing,  thus  he  said, 

**  Ye  goddesses,  one  moment  spare  mj  thread : 

Lost  Uiough  I  am,  let  friends  my  bounty  prove." 

His  pious  prayers  the  rigid  sisters  move. 

He  his  vast  wealth  divides ;  then  quits  the  stage ; 

And  in  that  moment  liv'd  a  Nestor's  age. 

The  propriety  of  altering  proper  names  in  a  translation  is  very 
doabtfm.  For  Vostinus,  howeyer,  Hay  oonld  not  haye  fixed  upon  a 
better  sabetitute  than  the  oharaoter  rendered  bo  celebrated  by  Fielding 
in  **  Tom  Jones." 


SOLID  WEALTH  (Book  V.  42). 
Trandated  by  Hay  (sUghUy  aUered). 

Thieves  may  break  locks,  and  with  your  cash  retire  ; 
Your  ancient  seat  may  be  consumed  by  fire ; 
Debtors  refuse  to  pay  you  what  they  owe ; 
Or  your  ungrateful  field  the  t^eed  you  f-ow ; 
Your  faithless  maid  may  plunder  you  by  stealth ; 
Your  ships  may  sink  at  sea  with  all  your  wealth  : 
Who  gives  to  friends,  so  much  from  Fate  secures. 
That  is  the  only  wealth  for  ever  yours. 

liucian,  in  a  Greek  epigram,  shows  the  wisdom  of  generosity  and  the 
folly  of  parsimony  (JacoM  III.  28,  xxxyii.).  The  translation  is  in  ^'  A 
Selection  of  Greek  Epigrams  for  the  Use  of  Winchester  School,"  1791 : 

He,  who  his  wealth  to  generous  ends  applies, 
Is  rich,  and  honour'd  by  the  good  and  wise. 
He,  who  for  endless  treasure  oyer  sighs, 
Whilst  pile  on  pile,  and  bags  on  ba^  arise. 
Shall  toil  like  yonder  bees  with  fruitless  care, 
And  others  shall  the  luscious  honey  share. 

Martial  and  Ludan  had  only  in  mind  the  earthly  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  liberality.  The  Christian  yiew  is  shown  in  a  triplet  forming 
the  epitaph  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Deyon,  sumamed  from  his  misfortune, 
the  blind,  from  his  yirtues,  the  good.  Earl,  who  died  a.d.  1419 ;  and  of 
Mabel  his  wife  (Gibbon's  " Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romin  Empire," 
Chap.  Ixi.) : 
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I 

What  we  gave,  we  haTB ; 
What  we  spent,  we  had ; 
What  we  left,  we  lost 

Dr.  Johnaon  made  a  Latin  version  (printed  in  his  works)  of  limilaK 
iea,  said  to  be  on  the  monnment  of  John  of  Doncaster. 


TO  P08TDMU8:  ON  HIS  FAVOUBS  (Book  V.  52). 

Tmndated  by  Hay. 

Your  favours  to  me  I  remember  well, 

Bnt  I  do  not  mention  them,  because  ^ou  telL 

Whenever  I  begin  I'm  answered  straight, 

**  I  beard  from  nis  own  mouth  what  you  relate."* 

Two  ill  become  the  business  but  of  one; 

Be  you  but  silent,  I  will  speak  alone. 

Great  are  your  gifts,  but  when  proelaim'd  around, 

The  obligation  dies  upon  the  sound. 

This  is'the  original  of  Prior's  epigram : 

To  John  I  ow'd  great  obligation : 

Bnt  John  unhappilj  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation : 

Sure,  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit 

It  may,  perhaps,  also  have  suggested  the  good  advice  of  Opitz,  trans- 
ited from  the  German  in  Hones  *'  Table  Book"  (Ed.  1831,  IL  479)  : 

If  one  have  serv'd  thee,  tell  the  deed  to  man; : 
Hast  thou  serv'd  many — tell  it  not  to  any. 


SUPPEB  NEAR  A  TOMB  (Book  Y.  64). 
2Vaiw2a<«d  by  Mtrivale, 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  sparkliiig  wine ; 

Cool  the  bright  draught  with  summer-snow ; 

Amid  my  locks  let  odours  flow ; 
Around  my  temples  roses  twine. 
See  yon  proud  emblem  of  decay, 

Yon  lordly  pile  that  brayes  the  sky ! 
It  bids  us  liye  our  little  day, 

Teaching  that  gods  themselves  may  die. 

Martial  has  an  epigram  (Book  II.  59)  on  a  small  supper-room  ereoted 
y  Domitian  from  which  there  was  a  view  of  the  Imp^ial  liauaoleomu 
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Theie  two  epigrams  show  the  oustom  of  the  Bomana  of  keeping  the 
tombs  of  the  dead  in  sight  during  their  oonviTial  entertainments,  and 
of  making  the  near  approach  of  death,  even  to  deified  emperors,  an 
argument  for  present  enjoyment.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  iiis  **  Holy 
Dying  "  (Chap.  I.  Sec.  ii.  4),  refers  to  tiie  second  of  these  epigrams, 
and  says :  "  At  their  solemn  feasts  they  would  talk  of  death  to  heighten 
the  present  drinking,  and  that  they  might  warm  their  yeins  with  a 
fuller  chalice,  as  knowing  the  drink  that  was  poured  upon  their  graves 
would  be  cold  and  without  relish." 

The  poets  of  antiquity  nearly  all  agree  in  the  sentiment,  '*  Let  u.s  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  One  or  two  Bpecimens  will  suiBce. 
The  following  epigram  is  by  Strato  (Jacobs  III.  90,  xcvi.).  The  trans- 
lation by  Men  vale : 

Drink  now,  and  love,  my  friend,  for  mirth  and  wine 
Cannot  be  always  yourd,  nor  always  mine. 
With  rosy  garlands  let  us  crown  our  head. 
Nor  leave  &em  to  be  soatter'd  o*er  the  dead. 
Now  let  my  bones  the  copious  vintage  have ; 
Deucalion's  self  may  float  them  in  the  grave. 

Petrouius  Arbiter  gives  the  same  advice  ("  Satyricon,"  Ed.  Amsfel. 
1669,  116.  Translated  in  '^The  Works  of  Petronius  Arbiter,"  1714 
Part  m.  261) : 

Unhappy  mortals,  on  how  fine  a  thread 
Our  lives  depend  I    How  like  this  puppet  man 

Shall  we,  alas,  oe  all,  when  we  are  dead  I 
Therefore  let's  live  merrily  while  we  can. 

And  Horace  (Odea,  Book  IL  3.    Translated  by  Frands) : 

Here  pour  your  wines,  your  odours  shed, 

firing  forth  the  rose's  short-lived  fl^ower, 
While  fate  yet  spins  thy  mortal  thread. 
While  youth  and  fortune  give  th'  indulgent  hour. 


AN  INSECT  BURIED  IN  AMBER  (Book  VI.  15). 
TranOaM  in  '*  CoOedum  of  EpigramSy"  1785. 

A  drop  of  amber,  from  a  poplar  plant. 
Fell  unexpected,  and  embalm'd  an  ant  : 
The  little  insect  we  so  much  contemn. 
Lb,  from  a  worthless  ant,  become  a  gem. 

Martial  has  two  more  epigrams  of  a  similar  character  (Book  IV. 
81  and  59).  ^ 

Pope  seems  to  have  had  this  epigram  in  mind  when,  in  his  "  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,*'  he  compared  minor  critics  on  great  writers  to 
worms  in  amber : 
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Ey'n  small  critios  some  regard  may  claim, 
Presery'd  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakespeare's  name. 
Pretty  I  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grabs,  or  worms  I 
TJie  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Ab  cognate  to  Martiars  epigram,  some  lines  by  James  Montgomery 
may  be  quoted :  **  The  Gnat ;  written  with  a  pencil  round  an  insect  of 
that  kind,  which  had  been  accidentally  crushed,  and  remained  fixed 
on  a  blank  page  of  a  Lady's  album  "  : 

Lie  here  embalm'd,  from  age  to  age ; 
This  is  the  album's  noblest  page, 
Thoagh  every  glowing  leaf  oe  fraught 
With  painting,  ix)etry,  and  thought ; 
Where  tracks  of  mortal  hands  are  seen, 
A  hand  invisible  hath  been. 
And  Ir-ft  this  autograph  behind, 
This  image  Irom  th'  eternal  Mind  ; 
A  wnrk  of  skill  surpassing  sense, 
A  labour  of  Onmipotence ; 
Though  frail  as  dust  it  meet  thine  eye. 
He  form'd  this  gnat  who  bniit  the  sky. 

Stop— lest  it  vanish  at  thy  breath. 
This  speck  had  life,  and  suffer'd  death. 


TO  GALLICU8  (Book  VIIL  76). 
Trantlaied  by  Hay. 

Tell  me,  say  you,  and  tell  me  without  fear 

The  truth,  the  thing  I  most  desire  to  hear. 

This  is  your  language,  when  your  workH  you  quote ; 

And  when  you  plead,  this  is  your  constant  note. 

'Tis  most  inhuman  longer  to  deny. 

What  you  so  often  press  so  earnestly. 

To  the  great  truth  of  all  then  lend  an  ear ; 

**  You  are  uneasy  when  the  truth  you  hear." 


Martial  knew  human  nature  weU,  and  some  of  his  happiest  epigrams 
are  directed  against  foibles,  which  are  common  to  most  men,  but 
acknowledged  by  none.  Few  can  with  equanimity  bear  to  hear  un- 
welcome ^ths;  many  prefer  open  flattery.  He  satirizes  the  latter 
claw  iu  another  epigram  (Book  Y.  63),  thus  translated  by  Elphin.xt^m 
(with  slight  alteration  of  the  last  line) : 


I 
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What  think  you,  Marcus,  of  my  mnse? 
Fray  speak  your  mind,  no  more  refuse. 
*'  She  strikes  me  dumb ;  I  so  admire ; 
Beyond  is  nothing  to  desire : 
Thou'rt  such  a  paragon  of  arts, 
A  Begulus  must  yield  in  parts." 
This  IS  your  mind  ?    So  Cassar  crown, 
So  Jove  send  choicest  blessings  down 
Upon  your  head.     "  Nay,  not  on  mine, 
Such  crown  and  blessings  shall  be  thine." 

There  Ib  an  anonymons  epigram  in  *'  The  Flowers  of  Wit,  Unmoor, 
&c.,"  1829, 146,  which  may  be  compared  with  Martial's,  called  "  The 
Way  of  the  World": 

Determined  beforehand,  we  gravely  pretend 
To  ask  the  opinion  and  thoughts  of  a  friend  : 
Bhonld  his  differ  from  ours  on  any  pretence. 
We  pity  his  want  both  of  judgment  and  sense ; 
But  if  he  falls  into  and  flatters  our  plan, 
Why  really  we  think  him  a  sensible  man. 

Bhakeepeare  makes  Antony  say  (*' Antony  and  Cleopatra,*'  Act  I. 
Sc.  2): 

Who  tells  me  true,  thpugh  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flatter'd. 
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ON  THE  BUBIAL  OF  A  HUSBAND  (Book  IX.  31). 
TranOaied  by  EJphimton  {dighUy  altered). 

Far  in  a  savage  Cappadocian  dell, 

0  land  for  this  aocurs'd !     Antistius  fell : 

His  bones  Nigrina  to  her  bosom  prest. 

And  all  she  had  of  comfort  still  carest. 

When  the  rich  remnant  home  she  would  convey, 

Thro'  the  long  task  she  moum'd  the  shortening  way 

And,  when  entomb'd  the  sacred  urn  she  left, 

She  seem'd  twice  widowed,  thus  of  all  bereft. 

In  "•  Sheridaniano,"  1826, 126,  there  is  a  note  referring  to  Sheridan's 
loss  of  his  first  wife,  which  shows  that  natorol  feelings  are  the  same  in 
all  ages,  and  forms  a  fitting  parallel  to  Martial's  touching  epigram : 
**  The  following  striking  reflection,  in  Sheridan's  handwriting,  was  sug- 
gested, no  doubt,  by  his  feelings  on  this  occasion  :  *  The  loss  of  the 
breath  from  a  beloved  object,  long  suffering  in  pain  and  certainty  to 
^ie,  is  not  so  great  a  privation  as  the  last  loss  of  her  beautiful  remains- 

iio  victory  of  the  grave  is  sharper  than  the  sting  of  deatti.' " 


TO  NUMMA  (Book  IX.  SS). 
lYnndofcd  by  Themtu  May.  1629. 
Nanuna,  th'  astrologer  foretold  that  thou 
Shonldst  periah  soon,  nor  did  he  lie  I  trow, 
For  loath  to  leave  aught  here  wlien  thou  ^ooldst  die, 
Thon  epeod'st  thy  goods  in  riot  apeedily. 
And  all  thy  treasure  in  one  year  u  gone. 
What  is  this,  Nnmma,  bat  to  perish  soon  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Mora  has  an  epigram  on  en  tatiologer,  which  U  tbtw 
traoiUted  id  "  FBacianlw,"  printed  for  priTate  oirculatioQ  in  1669,  a 
V     Wk  in  which  dud;  otbei  elegant  tmiaUtioni  are  given  : 

proclum  thee  wod( 
11  thj  prophecies. 
One  only  ptovelli  ttne. 
Be,  Fabiuiaa,  alwajs  tsrong, 
Then  will  I  join  the  gaping  throng, 
And  luul  thee  prophet  too. 


A  WELL-SPENT  LIFE  (Book  X.  23). 
Trantlated  by  ffnp. 

Anton  ins  is  arriv'd  at  soventy-five, 

With  all  the  ease  and  oomfort  life  can  give ; 

Safe  from  the  voyage  of  a  length  of  yeara, 

Looks  back  with  joy ;  nor  death  appronohing  fears. 

Kot  one  of  all  his  daye  can  irksome  find  ; 

Not  one  bnt  he  with  pleasure  calls  to  mind. 

Thus  a  good  man  ptolonge  his  mortal  date ; 

Llvea  twice,  enjoying  thus  his  former  state. 

Pope  has  freely  bat  be^ntifolly  tninslnted  this  epieram,  and  thus 
flnely  ampliiles  the  iMt  two  linei  (aee  Letter  from  Sii  W.  Tnunbnll  to 
Pope.    Pope's  Works,  1770.  VII.  223)  : 

Bnch,  mch  a  man  eitenda  hie  life's  ihort  spMe, 
And  from  the  goal  a|nin  renews  the  moe  ; 
For  he  Uvea  twice,  who  can  at  onoe  employ 
The  present  well,  and  e'en  the  past  enjoj. 
Cowley,  in  oi 
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Thoa  wotild  I  double  my  life's  fiiding  space ; 
For  he,  that  runs  it  well,  runs  twice  his  race. 

Rogers,  in  ''The  Pleasures  of  Memory/*  exquisitely  portrays  the 
happiuess,  which  is  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  past  on  the  pre- 
sent through  the  medium  of  memory  : 

When  Joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ray, 
And  Hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  play : 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospect  close, 
Still  thro'  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows : 
Like  yon  fair  orb,  she  gilds  the  brow  of  Night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light 

Again,  the  same  poet,  in  *'  Human  Life,"  speaks  of  the  old  man  who — 

Revives  at  will 
Scenes  in  his  life — ^that  breathe  enchantment  still. 


EPITAPE  ON  EBOTION  (Book  X.  61). 
Trandated  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Underneath  this  greedy  stone 

Lies  little  sweet  Erotion, 

Whom  the  Fates,  with  hearts  as  cold, 

Kipped  away  at  six  years  old. 

Thou,  whoever  thon  may'st  be. 

That  hast  this  small  field  after  me, 

Let  the  yearly  rites  be  paid 

To  her  little  slender  shade : 

So  shall  no  disease  or  jar 

Hurt  thy  house,  or  chill  thy  Lar, 

But  this  tomb  be  here  alone 

The  only  melancholy  stone. 

Mai-tial  shows  his  tenderest  vein  whm  writing  on  the  death  of  the 
voung.  The  following  elegy  on  Aloimus  (Book  I.  89)  is  quite  equal  in 
b(«uty  to  the  above.    The  translation  is  by  George  Lamb : 

Dear  boy !  whom,  torn  in  early  youth  away. 
The  light  turf  covers  in  Labicum's  way, 
Keceive  no  tomb  hewn  from  the  Parian  cave 
By  useless  toil  to  moulder  o*er  the  gr:ive ; 
But  box  and  shady  palms  shall  flourish  here, 
And  softest  herbage  gieen  with  many  a  tear. 
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Dear  boy !  thefie  records  of  ray  gi-ief  receive, 
These  simple  honours  that  will  bloom  and  live ; 
And  be,  when  Fate  has  spun  my  latest  line, 
My  ashes  honour'd  as  I  honour  thine  I 

Some  very  similar  lines  are  found  in  Pope's  *'  Elegy  to  the  Memory 
an  Unfortunate  Lady  " : 

What  though  no  weeping  Loves  thy  ashes  grace. 
Nor  poHah'd  marble  emulate  thy  face? 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dress'd, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breaat : 
There  shall  the  Mom  her  eHrliest  tears  bestow. 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow. 

Some  of  the  most  touching  poetic  pieces,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
mes,  have  been  written  on  tlie  death  of  children.  Two  here  must 
ifBoe.  The  following,  from  the  Greek,  is  by  an  unknown  author 
faoobs  IV.  256,  dclix.).    The  translation  is  by  G. : 

Inexorable  Death  I    Wiiy,  why  destroy 

In  the  first  dawn  of  life  this  sinleBS  boy  I 

He  joyuuB  pluys  in  Pluto's  drear  domain. 

But  ah  1  has  nird  his  home  with  grief  and  pain. 

Landor  wrote  this  **  To  a  Mother,  On  a  Child's  Death** : 

The  scythe  of  time,  alas  I  alas  I  « 

Always  cuts  down  the  freshest  grass. 
Nor  spares  the  flowers  that  would  adorn 
The  tranquil  brow  of  blooming  mom : 
He  lets  the  com  grow  ripe,  then  why 
Bids  he  the  germ  be  knipt  and  die  ? 


EPITAPH  OF  A  NOBLE  MATRON  (Book  X.  63). 

Stranger,  this  stone,  though  small,  defiance  bids 
To  mausoleums  and  to  pyramidH. 
The  centenary  games  I  twice  beheld, 
And  in  those  years  no  adverse  fieite  bewail'd* 
Five  sons,  as  many  daughters,  Juno  gave, 
Whose  pious  hands  prepared  me  for  the  grave. 
Nor  my  least  glory,  though  too  rarely  known. 
One  man  I  held  most  dear,  and  one  alone. 

A  Greek  epigram  by  an  uncertain  author  is  very  similar,  especially 
[le  close  (Jacobs  IV.  254,  dcxlix),  which  by  Stephens  (p.  226)  is  given 
s  a  separate  distich,  thus  translated  by  G. : 
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Benetfth  this  flowery  monnd  she  rests,  whose  wme 
Was  looaen'd  by  one  dear  lov'd  youth  alone. 

Herrick  had  probably  Martial's  epitaph  in  mind,  when  be  wrote  **  An 
Epitaph  upon  a  Bober  Matron/*  the  close  of  which  is  exactly  fdmilar  to 
boUi  tne  Latin  and  the  Greek  : 

With  blamelesse  carriage,  I  liv'd  here, 
To  th'  almost  sev'n  and  fortieth  yeare. 
Stout  sons  I  hsd,  and  those  twioe  three ; 
One  onely  daughter  lent  to  me : 
The  whidi  was  made  a  happy  bride, 
But  thrice  three  moons  before  she  dy'd. 
My  modest  wedlock,  that  was  known 
Contented  with  the  bed  of  one. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  (Book  XH.  54). 
TranOaUd  hy  Addison  in  the  <*  Spedator,**  No.  86. 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  die ; 
Short  of  one  foot,  distorted  in  an  eye : 
With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
Shotdd'st  thou  be  honest,  thou'rt  a  devilish  cheat. 

Palladas,  in  a  Greek  epigram  translated  by  C,  says  (Jacobs  in.  132, 
IxxxniL) : 

In  mind  and  body  crook*d,  'tis  Nature's  plan 
To  show  the  inward  by  the  outer  man. 

So,  Shakespeare  ('<  King  John,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  2.) : 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  and  sig^'d,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 

Yet  Hubert's  '*  abliorred  aspect "  maligned  him,  for  he  showed  that 
he  had  a  feeling  heart ;  whilst  King  Johii  "  slandered  nature  in  his 
person." 

That  the  mind  can  be  read  in  the  features  has,  howeyer,  in  all  ages 
been  credited,  and  physiognomists,  notwithstanding  their  ludicrous 
mistakes,  haye  from  the  earliest  times  been  held  in  estimation.  As  an 
example  of  this  in  the  time  of  Theocritus,  an  epitaph  on  Eusthenes  by 
that  poet  may  be  quoted  (Jacobs  I.  197,  x.).  The  translation  is  by 
Calverley : 

Here  the  shrewd  physiognomist  Eusthenes  lies. 

Who  could  tell  all  your  thoughts  by  a  glance  at  your  eyes. 

A  stranger  with  strangers  his  honoured  bones  rest ; 

They  valued  sweet  song,  and  he  gave  them  his  best. 

All  the  honours  of  death  doth  the  poet  possess : 

If  a  small  one,  they  mourne  i  for  him  nevertheless. 
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TO  PBI8CU8  (Book  XH.  98). 
Trandated  hy  F.  Lewi$. 

Priscns,  youVe  often  ask'd  me  how  Td  liT«, 
Should  fate  at  once  both  wealth  and  honour  give. 
What  Bonl  his  fatnre  condnct  can  foresee  ? 
Tell  me  what  sort  of  lion  you  would  be. 

Dr.  JohnBon  took  this  epigram  for  the  motto  of  the  172nd  No.  of  the 
**  Rambler,"  where  he  remarks  that,  ^  the  poweiB  of  the  mind  when 
they  are  nnbonnded  and  expanded  hy  the  sonahine  of  felidty,  more 
frequently  luxuriate  into  folliea,  than  bloBsom  into  goodneBS.** 


AUSONIUS. 

'Flourished  a.d.  370.  He  was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  the  son  of  a  physician. 
The  Emperor  Valentmian  selected  him  as  tutor  to  his  son  Gratian, 
which  1^  to  his  advancement  to  the  office  of  Prntorian  Pnefeot,  first  of 
Italy,  and  then  of  the  Gauls.  By  Gratian  he  was  made  ConsuL  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Christian,  but  there  is  much  in  his 
writings  whidi  disgraces  his  profession  of  that  &ith. 


ECHO  (Ep.  11). 
Tratuiated  hy  Lovelaee  (two  Unes  added  to  tuppty  omiuion). 

Yain  painter,  why  dost  strive  my  face  to  draw 
With  bnsy  hands,  a  goddess'  eyes  ne'er  saw  ? 
Daughter  of  air  and  wind,  I  do  rejoice 
In  empty  shouts ;  without  a  mind,  a  voice. 
Beviving  last-form'd  sounds,  I  bid  them  stay. 
And  with  unconscious  converse  love  to  play. 
Within  your  ears  shrill  echo  I  rebound. 
And  if  you'll  paint  me  like,  then  paint  a  sound. 

Arohiaa  baa  a  pretbr  Greek  epigram  on  **  Echo,**  thus  elegantly 
translated  by  the  bte  Dr.  Wellesley  (Jacobs  H.  83,  xy.) : 

To  Echo,  mute  or  talkative 

Address  good  words ;  for  she  can  give 

Betorts  to  those  who  dare  her : 
If  you  provoke  me,  I  reply ; 
If  you  are  silent,  so  am  I — 

Oan  any  tongue  speak  fairer? 
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Milton,  in  '^GamtiB,"  has  an  exquisite  song  to  Eoho,  which  oom- 
mences: 

Sweet  Echo,  gweetest  njmph,  that  liv'st  mifleen 
Within  thy  aerv  sholl, 
By  slow  Meanders  margent  green. 
And  in  the  Yiolet-embroider^d  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moometh  well. 


ON  BISSULA,  A  GERMAN  CAPTIVE  (Bdyll.  ML  2). 

Trandated  hy  EUon. 

Oh  my  joy,  my  charm,  my  treasure, 
My  love,  my  pastime,  and  my  pleasure  I 
Dear  pupil !  sweet  barbarian  I  thee 
Our  Latian  damsels  envying  see  : 
If  my  young  girl's  name  be  found 
Somewhat  of  uncouther  sound ; 
That  grating  sound  let  strangers  hear ;  , 
Ah,  Bissula  I  it  charms  thy  master's  ear. 

Love,  it  appears,  can  make  the  harshest  name  agreeable ;  but  one  of 
soft  ttound  is  gt-nerally  thoaght  to  awake  the  gentler  feelings.  As  in  a 
passage  iu  Otway's  tragedy  of  **  Gains  Marina  *' : 

Laviuia  1  O  there's  mnsio  in  the  name, 
That,  softening  me  to  infant  tenderness. 
Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leap  of  life. 

Yet  Shakespeare,  in  oft-quoted  words,  asks  ('*  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
Aotll.  so.  2): 

What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 


ON  DIDO  (Epitaphia  Heroum,  30). 
Translated  in  '*  Collection  of  Ept^atM,**  1735. 

Poor  Queen  I  twice  doom'd  disastrous  love  to  try ! 
You  fly  the  dying ;  for  the  flying  die. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  Dido*s  flight,  on  account  of  her  husband^s 
murder,  in  the  first  book  of  the  iEneis,  340,  which  Dryden  translates 

Phoenician  Dido  rules  the  growing  State, 
Who  fled  iiom  Tyre^  to  shun  ker  brother's  hate. 
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At  length,  in  dead  of  night,  the  ghoet  appears 
Of  her  unhappy  lord ;      •  •  * 

Then  warns  ttie  widow  and  her  household  gods 
To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes. 

And  in  the  fourth  book,  630,  her  death,  on  account  of  JEaeat^  de- 
parture, is  described : 

This  said,  within  her  anxious  mind  she  weighs 
The  means  of  cutting  short  her  odious  days. 

•  •  *  *     -         * 

Thus  will  I  pay  my  tows  to  Stygian  Jove, 
And  end  the  cares  of  my  disastrous  love. 


EPITAPH  ON  HIS  SISTER,  JULIA  DBYADIA  (Parentalia.  12; 

Traruiated  by  EUon, 

Is  there  a  virtue  which  the  prudent  fair 
Might  wish,  that  fell  not  to  my  Julia's  share  ? 
And  hers  were  virtues,  which  the  strongest  kind 
Might  wish ;  a  manly  nobleness  oflnind. 
Good  fame  and  sustenance  her  distaff  wrought ; 
And  skilled  in  goodness,  she  that  goodness  taught. 
Truth  more  than  life  she  prized :  in  God  above 
Her  cares  were  wrapt,  and  in  a  brother's  love. 
A  widow  in  her  bloom,  the  maid  austere 
Might  the  chaste  manners  of  her  age  revere. 
She,  who  had  seen  six  decades  swiftly  glide, 
Died  in  the  mansion  where  her  father  died. 

Of  similar  character  is  an  epitaph  on  a  maiden  by  Marvell,  which, 
though  rather  long,  is  too  beautiful  to  be  omitted  (**  Miscellaneoun 
Poems  by  Andrew  Marvell,"  1681,  71) : 

Enough ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fame ; 
'Tis  to  commend  her,  but  to  name. 
Courtship,  which  living,  she  declined 
When  dciid,  to  offer  were  unkind. 
Where  never  any  could  speak  ill. 
Who  would  ofBcious  praises  spill  ? 
Nor  can  the  truest  wit,  or  friend, 
Without  (letitusting,  her  commend ; 
To  sa^,  she  lived  a  virgin  chaste 
In  this  age  loose  and  all  nnlac'd. 
Nor  was,  when  vice  is  so  allow'd. 
Of  virtue  or  asham'd  or  proud ; 
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That  her  soul  was  on  heaven  bo  bont 
No  minute  but  it  oame  and  went ; 
That,  ready  h^r  last  debt  to  pay, 
She  Bumm'd  her  Ufe  up  every  clay ; 
Modest  as  mom,  as  mia-day  bright, 
Gentle  as  evening,  oool  as  night ; 
'Tis  true ;  but  all  too  weakly  said ; 
'Twere  more  siguificant,  8he*8  Dead, 


ANONYMOUS. 

The  following  epitaphs  must  be  styled  anonymous,  though  it  is  con- 
jectured that  tl^y  were  prepared  by  the  poets  themselves  for  their  own 
monuments : 

EPITAPH  ON  NMVIU8. 

TranAaAed  by  Hockbam  Frere, 

If  goddesses  for  mortal  men  might  weep, 
A  tear  on  Naavius  should  the  Mnse  bestow ; 

Sinoe  Rome  no  longer  does  her  language  keep, 
Now  he  is  destined  to  the  shades  below. 

NaBvins  was  a  native  of  Campania,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Boman 
poets.  The  epitaph  is  preserved  by  Anlus  Gellius,  who  observes  of  it 
that  it  is  full  of  Oampanian  arrogance ;  and  Amos,  in  his  ^  Gems  of 
Liitin  Poetry,"  justly  remarks  that  it  is  "entertaining  from  being  one 
of  the  most  impudent  epitaphs  on  record." 


EPITAPH  ON  PLAUTUa. 
Trandated  by  Hodkham  Frere, 

When  comic  Plautus  first  departed, 
The  scene  was  left,  the  stage  deserted  ; 
And  wit  and  merriment,  together 
With  mirth  and  humour,  fled  for  ever. 

Plautus  was  bom,  it  is  generally  supposed,  at  8ar8ina,  a  town  in 
Umbria.  He  was  the  g^reatest  of  the  Roman  comic  dramatists,  and  is 
described  as  a  man  "  of  such  bodily  defonnities,  that  Nature  would  scent 
V)  have  designed  to  make  his  countrymen  laugh  at  his  person  as  well 
as  his  wit.'  This  epitaph  also  is  preserved  by  Aulas  Gellius,  and  is 
scarcely  less  impudent  than  that  of  Nssvius. 
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A.D.  719— A  J).  988. 


ARABIAN  EPIGKAM8. 

The  following  tiaiiBlatioxiB  of  Arabian  epigrams  are  taken  from  a 
Tohime  pablished  in  1796,  entitled,  ''SpeomienB  of  Arabian  Poetry, 
from  the  earUeet  times  to  the  extinction  of  the  Ehaliphat  with  some 
aoooont  of  the  authors,  by  J.  D.  Carlyl&  B.D^  F  Jt.8.K^  Gnanoellor  of 
C^lisle,  and  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oambridge." 
The  sentiments  of  many  of  the  epigrams  and  poems  are  exceedingly 
beantifol,  and  the  English  dress  in  which  they  are  dothed  is  yery 
graoeftal. 


IBRAHIM  BEN  ADHAM. 

A  hermit  of  Syria,  equally  celebrated  for  his  talents  and  piety,  bom 
about  the  97th  year  of  the  Hegira,  t.e.,  a  j>.  719. 

TO   THE  KHALIPH  HABOUN  ALBA8HID, 

Upon  his  undertaking  a  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Religion's  gems  can  ne'er  adorn 
The  flimsy  robe  by  pleasure  worn ; 
Its  feeble  texture  soon  would  tear, 
And  give  those  jewels  to  the  air. 

Thrice  happy  they  who  seek  th'  abode 
Of  peace  and  pleasure,  in  their  God ! 
Who  spurn  the  world,  its  joys  despise, 
And  grasp  at  bliss  beyond  the  skies. 

The  following,  by  an  uncertain  author  of  James  I/s  reign,  is  taken 
irom  Ellis'  "  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,"  1803,  III.  148 : 

Happy,  oh  happy  he  who,  not  affecting 
The  endless  toils  attending  worldly  cares. 

With  mind  repos'd,  all  discontents  rejecting, 
In  silent  peace  his  way  to  heayen  prepares ! 
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Deeming  hiB  life  a  scene,  the  world  a  stmge, 
Whereon  man  acta  his  weary  pilgrimage. 

The  danger  and  short-liTed  happiness  of  mere  pleasure  are  as  expres- 
irively  as  elegantly  portrayed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  translation  of  some 
French  lines  written  under  a  print  of  persons  skating  : 

0*er  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulphs  profound. 

With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  pLiy ; 
O'er  treach'rous  Pleasure's  flowery  ground 

Thus  lightly  skim,  and  haste  away. 

This  tranalation,  which  was  not  the  first  he  made,  was  repeated  by 
Johnson  extempore,  after  reading  one  by  Mr.  Pepys,  a  friend  of  Hrs. 
Piozzi,  who  tells  us  in  her  ^  Anecdotes,"  that  the  Doctor  was  exceedingly 
Hngry  when  he  found  she  had  asked  several  of  her  acquaintances  to 
translate  the  lines,  declaring  *^  it  was  a  piece  of  treachery,  and  done  to 
make  everyone  else  look  little  when  compared  to  my  favourite  friends 
the  Pepyses,  whose  translations  were  unquestionably  the  best,"  as  the 
Doctor  acknowledged.  The  following  is  the  one  upon  which  he  founded 
his  extempore : 

Swift  o'er  the  level  how  the  skaters  slide, 
And  skim  the  gUtf  ring  surfiuse  as  they  go : 

Thus  o'er  life's  specious  pleasures  lightly  glide. 
But  pause  not,  press  not  on  the  gulph  bdow. 

Though  this  surpassed  Johnson's  first  translation,  that  it  is  not  equal 
to  his  second  all  must  acknowledge. 


ALY  BEN  AHMED  BEN  MAKSOUK. 

A  poet  and  historian,  who  excelled  and  delighted  in  satire.   He  died 
at  Bagdad,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  302,  t.«^  a  j).  924. 

TO  THE  VIZIB  CA8SIM  OBJD  ALLAH,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

ONE  OF  HIS  SONS. 

Poor  Cassim !  thou  art  doom'd  to  moam 

By  destiny's  decree ; 
Whatever  happen  it  must  turn 

To  misery  for  thee. 
Two  sons  hadst  thou,  the  one  thy  pride. 

The  other  was  thy  pest ; 
Ah,  why  did  cruel  death  decide 

To  snatch  away  the  best  ? 
No  wonder  thou  should'st  droop  with  woe, 

Of  such  a  child  bereft ; 
But  now  thy  tears  must  doubly  flow, 

For  ah  I— the  other's  left. 
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Gassim's  son,  Hosein,  was  Vizir  to  the  Khaliph  Mootader ;  and  the 
other,  Mohammed,  to  his  suoceseor,  Kuher.  Professor  Garlyle  says : 
**The  sarcasm  might  apply  to  either  without  much  impropriety;  for 
Hoaein  was  condemned  to  suffer  punishment  for  his  impiety,  in  Hie 
reign  of  Badhi ;  and  Mohammed  wus  the  favourite  minister  of  Kaher, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  monster  that  ever  presided  over 
the  KhaHphal" 


THE  KHALIPH  EADHI  BILLAH. 

The  twentieth  Khaliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  the  last  of  those 
prinoes  who  possessed  any  substantial  power.  He  died  in  the  329th 
year  of  the  Hegiia,  i.e^  a.d.  951. 

TO  A  LADY  UPON  SEEING  HEB  BLUSH. 

Leila  I  whene'er  I  gaze  on  thee 

My  altered  cheek  turns  pale, 
While  npon  thine,  sweet  maid,  I  see 

A  deep*ning  blush  prevaiL 
Leila,  shall  I  the  cause  impart 

Why  such  a  change  takes  place  ? 
The  crimson  stream  deserts  my  heart. 

To  mantle  on  thy  face. 

This  is  ona  of  the  most  elegant  epigrams  to  be  found  in  any  language, 
and  deserves  particular  attention. 


SHEMS  ALMAALI  CABUS. 

Ascended  the  throne  of  Georgia  in  the  year  of  the  Hcgira  366,  t.e., 
A.D.  988,  reigned-  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  then  deposed.  He 
possessed  almost  every  virtae  and  every  accomplishment,  and  was  as 
unfortunate  as  he  was  amiable. 

ON  THE  CAPBICES  OF  FOBTUNE. 
Probably  composed  during  the  writer's  exile  in  Khorassan. 

Why  should  I  blush  that  Fortune's  frown 
Dooms  me  life's  humble  paths  to  tread  ? 

To  live  unheeded,  and  unknown? 
To  sink  forgotten  to  the  dead  ? 

li 
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*Ti8  not  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave, 

That  surest  shine,  or  highest  rise ; 
The  feather  sports  upon  the  wave, 

The  pearl  in  ocean's  cavern  lies. 
Each  lesser  star  that  studs  the  sphere 

Sparkles  with  undiminished  light ; 
Dark  and  eclips'd  alone  appear 

The  lord  of  day,  the  queen  of  night. 

In  the  ^*  FeBtoon  "  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Solon,  wl 
well  expresses  the  indifference  of  Fortune  to  worth  : 

Some  wicked  men  are  rich,  some  good  men  poor; 
Tet  rd  not  change  my  virtue  for  their  store. 
Virtue's  a  sure  possession,  firm  as  fate, 
While  wealth  now  flies  to  this  man,  now  to  that 

One  of  the  best  epigrams  on  Fortune  is  by  Samuel  Wesley,  the  us 
of  Westminster  School,  which  he  says  is  **  From  a  hint  in  the  mj 
poets'*: 

No,  not  for  those  of  women  bom. 

Not  so  unlike  the  die  is  cast ; 
For,  after  all  our  vaunt  and  scorn, 

How  very  small  the  odds  at  lust  1 
Him  rais'd  to  Fortune's  utmost  top 

With  him  beneath  her  feet  compare ; 
And  oue  has  nothing  more  to  hope, 
The  other  nothing  more  to  fear. 


UNKNOWN  AUTHORS. 

ON  TAHEB  BEN  H08EIN, 
Who  was  ambidexter,  and  one-eyed. 

A  pair  of  right  hands  and  a  single  dim  eye 
Must  form  not  a  man,  but  a  monster,  they  ciy : 
Change  a  hand  to  an  eye,  good  Taher,  if  you  can, 
And  a  monster  perhaps  may  be  changed  to  a  man. 

*'  Taher  appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  general  of  his  ti 
He  commanded  the  forces  of  Mamun,  second  son  to  Haroun  Alrasl 
and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  abilities  that  Memiun  arrived  at 
throne." — Carlyle. 

"This  epigram,"  says  Professor  Oarlyle,  "reminds  us  of  the  vi 
known  lines  upon  a  brother  and  sister,  both  extremely  beaatifol. 
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who  had  each  lost  an  eve;  and  it  is  oniioiu  to  observe  how  easily 
the  same  idea  is  modified  by  a  different  poet  into  a  satire  or  a  pane- 
gyric." The  roig^m  alluded  to  is  that  on  Aeon  and  LeoniUia  by 
Amaltheos.  The  one  on  Taher  might  have  been  given  under  that 
singularlv  el^;ant  piece,  but  the  want  of  harmony  oetween  the  two 
would  injure  both  if  brought  into  juxta-position. 


TO  A  FRIEND  UPON  HIS  BIRTHDAY. 

When  bom,  in  tears  we  saw  thee  drown'd, 
While  thine  assembled  friends  around. 

With  smiles  their  joy  confest ; 
So  live,  that  at  thy  parting  honr. 
They  may  the  flood  of  sorrow  pour. 

And  thoa  in  smiles  be  drest ! 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  see  a  translation  of  this  very  beautiful 
epignuu,  which  is  attributed  to  Sir  William  Jones: 

On  parents'  knees,  a  naked  new-bom  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled : 
So  Uve,  that  sinking  to  thy  life's  last  sleep, 
Oalm  thou  ma/st  smile,  while  all  around  mee  weep. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  old  epigrammatist,  Havman,  knew 
anything  of  Arabian  poetry.  The  similarity,  therefore,  of  the  following 
^jfftiiA,  found  among  his  "  QuodUbets,*'  may  be  considered  as  a  coinci- 
denoe  of  ideas  (Book  I.  Quod.  55) : 

When  we  are  born,  our  friends  rejoice ;  we  eij : 
But  we  rejoioe,  our  Mends  mouiii  when  we  die. 


ON  LIFE, 

Like  sheep  weVe  doom'd  to  travel  o'er 

The  fated  track  to  all  assigned. 
These  follow  those  that  went  before, 

And  leave  the  world  to  those  behind. 
As  the  flock  seeks  the  pasturing  shade, 

Man  presses  to  the  future  day, 

i^m1.|  While  death  amidst  the  tufted  glade, 

Like  the  dun*  robber,  waits  his  prey. 


•  The  wolf. 
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An  epigram  by  Samuel  Wesley  shows  how  the  generations  of  men 
live  and  pass  away : 

Some  laugh,  while  others  mourn ; 
.  Some  toil,  while  others  play ; 
One  dies,  and  one  la  bom  : 
So  runs  the  world  away. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Arabian  epigram  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Greek 
one  by  Palladas,  thus  freely  translated  (Jacobs  UL  141,  cxxz.) : 

To  Death's  dark  home  our  wand'rings  lead ; 

To  Death  we  all  are  bum : 
As  sheep,  who  safely  o'er  night  feed, 

Unthinking  die  at  mom. 


TO  A  LADY  UPON  HER  REFUSAL  OF  A  PRESENT  OF 
MELONS,  AND  HER  REJECTION  OF  THE  ADDRESSES 
OF  AN  ADMIRER. 

When  I  sent  you  my  melons,  you  cried  out  with  sconi, 
*'  They  ought  to  be  heavy,  and  wrinkled,  and  yellow :" 
When  I  offered  myself,  whom  those  graces  adorn, 
You  flouted,  and  call'd  me  an  ugly^  old  fellow. 

It  was  well  that  it  was  one  of  the  opposite  sex  whom  this  lady  desig- 
nated "  ugly.'*  Had  it  been  one  of  her  own  sex,  the  epithet  would 
have  been  unpardonable,  according  to  the  following  anecdote.  Two 
French  ladies  had  a  violent  quarrel.  As  it  proved  inconvenient,  a 
gentleman,  a  mutual  friend,  was  asked  to  arbitrate  between  them.  He 
consented  upon  one  condition — that  both  the  ladies  could  solemnly  assure 
him  that  neither  of  them  had  called  the  other  *'  ugly."  On  receiving  a 
satisfactory  reply,  he  said,  **  In  that  case  the  quarrel  can  be  adjusted." 

The  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  epigram  change  places  in  the  follow- 
ing distich  of  Martial  (Book  is.  6),  thus  translated  by  Hay : 

That  you  would  wed  Sir  John  is  very  wiee : 
That  he  don't  care  to  wed  is  no  surprise. 
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A.D.  1266— A.D.  1678. 


DANTE  ALIGHIERL 
Bom,  1265.    Died,  1321. 

RI8  OWN  EPITAPH. 
TranOaied  hy  HadceU,  in  '*  SeHeot  and  Bemarkahle  EpitaphB,"  1757. 

^Vllilst  Fate  allowed  I  sung  of  kings  and  gods, 
Of  Lethe*8  lake  and  Pluto's  dire  abodes. 
Bnt  now  the  better  part  has  wing'd  its  flight 
To  its  great  Author,  and  the  realms  of  light. 
Dante  my  name  ;  my  birth  fair  Florence  gave, 
But  exil'd  thence,  a  foreign  clime*s  my  grave. 

Poocianti  says  that  Dante  wrote  these  lines  for  his  own  epitaph,  when 
at  the  point  of  death.    (Hackett.) 

Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  who  is  helieved  to  have  died  in  exile»  having 
been  carried  captive  from  Tarentum  by  Pyrrhus.  King  of  Epims,  wrote 
an  epitaph  for  himself,  which  is  singularly  suitaole  to  Dante  (Jacohe  I. 
181,  C.)<    ^he  translation  is  hy  Merivale : 

Far  from  Tarentum's  native  soil  I  lie,       ^ 

Far  from  the  dear  land  of  my  infancy. 

'Tis  dreadful  to  resign  this  mortal  breath, 

Bnt  in  a  stranger  clime  'tis  worse  than  death  I 

Cidl  it  not  life,  to  pass  a  fever'd  age 

In  ceaseless  wanderings  o'er  the  world's  wide  stage. 

But  me  the  muse  has  ever  lov'd  and  giv'n 

Sweet  joys  to  counterpoise  the  curse  of  Heav'n, 

Nor  lets  my  memory  aecay,  hut  long 

To  distant  times  preserves  my  deathless  song. 


i 
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.  JANUS  PANNONIUS, 

Or  Jean  de  Cisinge,  was  a  poet  of  Hungary,  bom  in  H34.  When  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age  he  was  nominate  by  Pope  Pius  £[.,  Bishop  of 
Oing-EgUses  in  Lower  Hungary.    He  died  in  1472. 

ON  AUBI8PA  ("DeUtiiB  DeUtiarum,"  240). 
TransUUed  hy  James  Wright 

Aurispa  nothing  writes  though  leam'd,  for  he 
By  a  wise  silence  seems  more  leam'd  to  be. 

From  this  Swift  may  perhaps  have  taken  the  following  sarcasm : 

Arthur,  they  say,  has  wit ;  for  what  ? 
For  writing  ?    No ;  for  writing  not. 

In  *^  The  Greek  and  Latin  Prize  Poems  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cam* 
bridge  from  1814  to  1837,"  there  is  a  Latin  epigram  by  Dr.  Kennedy, 
which  doses  with  this  distich : 

**  Quid  faciam  ut  propria  deoorem  mea  tem^ra  laum  ? 
Die  mihi,  quid  faciam  ?" — dixit  Apollo, — "  tace  I" 


TO  8EVEBU8  ("  DeUtiie  DeHtianim,''  242). 

A  learned  work,  Sevenis,  where  you  teach 
To  spurn  vain  glory,  tho'  within  our  reach : 
But  if  'tis  really  vain,  as  you  have  said, 
Why  in  the  title  is  your  name  display'd. 
With  rich  vermilion  more  conspicuous  made  ? 

So,  Lord  Byron,  satirizing  a  noble  earl's  tragedies,  which  were 
resplendent]  y  bound  in  morocco  and  gold,  says  in  **  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Beyiewers  " : 

Yes !  dofif  that  covering  where  morocco  shines, 
And  hang  a  calfnakin  on  those  recreant  lines. 

Disraeli,  in  his  *'  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  1st  Series,  Art.  "  Fame 
contemned,"  says :  '*  All  men  are  fond  of  glory,  and  even  the  philoso- 
phers who  write  against  that  noble  passion,  prefix,  howeyer,  their  namet 
to  their  own  works  T* 
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MAETIALIS  MONERIUS. 

A  Franeh  Foot  of  the  fiftdenfh  oentary,  bom  in  Ps^ii.    Died  1508. 

ON  MACHON  AND  HIS  WOODEN  LEO 
C*  Delitia  Delitiarmn,"  24). 

TnauHaUdbyD. 

When  'gainst  Cal^  the  Grallio  forces  drove, 
Machon,  a  soldier,  raw,  but  smart  by  Jove, 
To  the  tall  rampart's  height  most  boldly  dash'd, 
When  thro'  his  wooden  leg  a  bnllet  ora^h'd ; 
*'  All  right,"  he  oried,  *^  I  am  not  hurt  a  peg, 
At  home  I've  got  in  store  another  leg." 

Butler,  in  ''Hudibras"  (Part  L  Canto  n.  921),  describes  the  wooden- 
leggud  Crowdero  fighting  with  the  Knight  and  Balpho : 

In  haste  he  snatch'd  the  wooden  limb 

That  hurt  i'  th'  ankle  lay  by  him, 

And  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight. 

Straight  dbrew  it  up,  f  attack  the  knight. 
*  *  *  *  • 

ButBalpbo     ♦  *  •       flew 

To  rescue  knight  from  black  and  blue ; 
Which  ere  he  could  achieve,  his  sconce 
The  leg  enoounter'd  twice  and  once ; 
And  now  'twas  raia'd  to  smite  again, 
When  Balpho  thrust  himself  between ; 
He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm. 
To  shield  the  kniffht  from  farther  harm, 
And  joining  wrath  with  force,  bestow'd 
On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load, 
That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 
OrowderO)  whom  it  piopp'd  before. 


TO  80BBICU8  C«  DeUtiA  DeUtiarum,"  26). 
Translated  by  D. 

Th'  incentive  of  duty  urg'd  him  long, 

Sorbicns  stoutly  declares ; 
But  study's  too  hard  he  complains, — and  strong 

The  dread  of  failure,  he  swears. 
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Ah,  SorbiouB !  'tifl  not  the  work  so  hard, 
Whioh  puts  fame  bejond  yonr  reach ; 

But  the  work's  too  hard  because  you  discard 
The  aid  which  boldness  would  teach. 


ANTONIUS  TEBALTIUS. 

Antonio  Tebaldeo  or  Tibaldeo  was  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Ferrara  in 
1456.  He  wrote  poetry  in  his  own  language,  and  also  Latin  Epigram- 
mata.    He  died  in  1538. 

CUPID  IN  TBOUBLE  ("DeUtiie  DeKtiarum,"  idS). 
Trafulated  in  **NoU8  and  Queries,"  Ist  S.  YIL 

Wherefore  does  Venus  beat  her  boy  ? 

He  has  mislaid  or  lost  his  bow : — 
And  who  retains  the  missing  toy? 

Th*  Etrurian  Flavia.     How  so  ? 
She  ask'd :  he  gave  it ;  for  the  child, 

Not  e'en  suspecting  any  other, 
By  beauty's  dazzling. light  beguil'd. 

Thought  he  had  given  it  to  his  mother. 

Spenser  has  the  same  point  in  "  Poems,"  HI. : 

I  saw,  in  secret  to  my  dame 
How  little  Cupid  humbly  came. 
And  said  to  her :  **  All  hayle^  my  mother  I" 
But,  when  he  saw  me  laugh,  for  shame 
His  face  with  bashfull  blood  did  flame, 
Not  knowing  Venus  from  the  other. 
"  Then,  never  blush,  Cupid,  quoth  I, 
For  many  have  err'd  in  this  beauty." 

Prior,  also,  at  the  conclusion  of  "  Cupid  Mistaken  ": 

Poor  Cupid  sobbing  scarce  could  speak ; 

Indeea  Mama  I  did  not  know  ye ; 
Alas !  how  easy  my  mistake  I 

I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Cloe. 

The  following  anonymous  lines  on  the  toasting  glasses  of  the  Kit- 
Cat  Club,  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Barton,  are  very  similar  to  Tebaltius'  epi* 
gram  (Nichofr  «  Collection  of  Poems,"  V.  170, 1782): 

At  Barton's  feet  the  god  of  Love 

His  arrows  and  his  quiver  lays, 
Forgets  he  has  a  throne  above, 

^d  with  this  bvely  creature  stays. 
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Not  Venus'  beantieB  are  more  bright, 

But  each  appear  00  like  the  other, 
That  Gupid  has  mistook  the  right, 

And  takes  the  nymph  to  be  his  mother. 

This  lady  wa«  the  wife  of  Colonel  Barton,  and  niece  of  Bir  Isaac 
Kewton. 

William  Thompson,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  has  an  epigram,  **  Cupid  Mistaken,"  which 
is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Tebaltius*,  applied  to  a  beauty  of 
the  day,  though  he  makes  no  acknowledgment  of  it : 

Yenus  whipt  Cupid  f  other  day. 
For  having  lost  his  bow  and  quiver : 

For  he  had  giv'n  them  both  away 
To  Stella,  queen  of  Isis  river. 

'*  Mama !  you  wrong  me  while  you  strike," 

Cried  weeping  Cupid,  "  for  I  vow, 
Btella  and  you  are  so  alike, 

I  thought  that  I  had  lent  them  you." 


ACTIUS  SANNAZARIUS, 

Bom  in  1458^  was  a  Neapolitan,  who,  being  patronized  by  Kins 
Frederick,  for  his  poetry  and  scholarship,  followed  his  fortunes,  and 
retired  ¥dth  him  into  France  when  he  was  dethroned.  On  the  king's 
death  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  cultivation  of  poetry,  dying  in  1530.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
his  Latin  verse,  which,  in  purity  and  elegance,  is  considered  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Augustan  age. 

ON  POPE  LEO  X.  ("  DeUtiiB  DeUtiarum,"  109). 
TranslaUd  in  the  '*  Quarterly  Beview,"  No,  233. 

Leo  lacked  the  last  Sacrament.     •*  Why,*'  need  we  tell  ? 
He  had  chosen  the  chalice  and  paten  to  sell. 

This,  though  very  spirited,  scarcely  gives  the  full  force  of  the  satire 
in  the  original : 

Sacra  sub  extrem&,  si  forte  requiriiis,  horft 
Our  Leo  non  poterat  sumere ;  vendiderat 

The  mere  material  adjuncts  of  the  Sacrament  could  easily  have  been 
replaced ;  but  Leo  had  done  &r  worse  than  selling  these.  By  the  sale 
of  Indulgences,  which  he  carried  to  an  inordinate  extent,  that  he  might 
raplenish  his  exchequer,  exhausted  by  his  profusion,  he  had  made  mer- 
<**^n^'^  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and,  like  another  Judas,  had  sold, 
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though  not  the  PeiBon,  yet  the  Power,  of  Christ  The  Latin  **  sacra" 
implies  more  than  the  externals  of  the  Sacrameut — ^rather  the  hidden 
mysteries — ^the  Presence  of  the  Christ.  Pope  Alexander  YI.  had  been 
held  up  to  soom  for  the  same  impiety  in  a  pasquinade  of  bitter  severity, 
alluding  to  his  simony,  the  first  two  lines  of  which  are  thus  translated 
in  DIsraeU's  **  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  Ist  Series,  Art.  **  Pasquin  and 
Maif orio  " : 

Alexander  sells  the  Keys,  the  Altars  and  Christ ; 

As  he  bought  them  first,  he  had  a  right  to  sell  them. 

And  Buchanan  has  an  epigram  of  similar  character  in  ''Fratres 
Fratenimi,"  on  Pope  Paul,  thus  translated  by  Robert  Mouteith : 

Pope  Paul  and  Judas  they  agree  full  well ; 

That,  HeaVn ;  this,  Heav  Vs  Lord  did  basely  seU. 


ON  AVF1DIU8  ("  DeUtiffi  DeUtiarum,"  110). 
Translated  in  "*  CoUection  of  EpigraiM^  1735. 

A  humVons  fellow  in  a  tavern  late, 

Being  drank  and  valiant,  gets  a  broken  pate ; 

The  surgeon  with  his  instruments  and  skill, 

Searches  his  skull,  deeper  and  deeper  still. 

To  feel  his  brains,  and  try  if  they  were  sound ; 

And,  as  he  keeps  ado  about  the  wound. 

The  fellow  cries — Good  surgeon,  spare  your  pains, 

AVhen  I  began  this  brawl  1  had  no  brains. 

This  translation  is  not  very  literal,  but  gives  admirably  the  humour 
of  the  original. 

An  epigram  by  Dr.  Huddesford,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
who  died  in  1776,  was  probably  formed  on  the  above.  It  is  too  long 
to  give  in  extentOt  but  the  point  is  contained  in  the  following  portion 
("  Select  Epigrams,"  IL  70) : 

Empty  the  flask,  discharged  the  score, 

Ned  staggered  from  the  tavern  door. 

And  falling  in  his  ^ninken  fits, 

Crippled  his  nose  and  lost  his  wits ; 

But  from  the  kennel  soon  emerging 

His  nose  repairs  by  help  of  surgeon ; 

That  done,  the  Leech  peeps  in  his  brain 

To  find  his  wits, — but  peeps  in  vain. 

'*  Tis  hard,"  the  patient  cries,  **  to  lose 

Wits  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  use ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

♦  •  •  *  • 

Wits,  which  if  all  your  wealth  could  buy — sir. 

You  would  not  be  a  jot  the  wiser.*' 

*  *  i»  *  • 

•  *  •  *  * 
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TO  LE8BIA  (''DetitiA  DeHtiamm,"  110). 
Trandated  in  "•  Collection  of  Epigrama,**  1785. 

Ah !  Lesbia,  now,  or  never,  pity  show ; 

Two  difiTrent  fates,  alas !  to  thee  I  owe ; 

For  thee  in  flames  I'm  soorch'd,  in  tears  I  drown. 

At  once  a  Kilns  and  an  jEtna  grown. 

Let  my  tears  qnench  my  fire,  0  cmel  dame ! 

Or  dry  my  tears  up  with  more  potent  flame. 

Owen  bewaila  the  fate  of  one,  whose  unrequited  love  consmnes  him 
in  tears  and  flames.  The  translation  is  by  Harvey  (slightly  altered) 
(Book  L  74): 

Cold  Nilus  through  mjr  burning  eyes  doth  flow. 
My  scorching  heart  with  iEtna's flames  doth  glow; 
No  floods  of  tears  can  quench  so  great  a  fire. 
Nor  burning  love  can  make  those  floods  retire ; 
8o,  though  discordant  fire  and  wat^  be. 
United,  all  their  force  they  show  in  me. 


VENICE  (•*  Delitiw  DeUtiamm,"  111). 
TranOaUd  by  John  Evelyn  (son  of  the  atUhor  of  '<  Syha'^. 

Neptnne  saw  Venice  on  the  Adria  staad, 
Finn  as  a  rock,  and  all  the  sea  command. 
Think*st  thou,  0  Joye  I  said  he,  Rome's  walls  excel? 
Or  that  proud  cliff  whence  &Ise  Tarpeia  fell  ? 
Grant  Tiber  hest,  yiew  both ;  and  yon  will  say 
That  men  did  those,  gods  these  foundations  lay. 

It  is  said  that  Sannazarius  received  from  the  Venetian  Senate  a  sum 
equal  to  about  £800  for  these  few  lines  in  praise  of  the  "glorious  city 
in  the  sea." 

A  MOTHES^S  LAMENT  OVER  THE  TOMB  OF  HEB  ONLY  SON 

("DelitiiB  Delitiamm,"  111). 

Translated  in  (he  "  Quarterly  Review,"  No.  293. 

Why  did  thy  parents  thee  misname  their  joy  f 
Alas !  £aa  better  had  they  said  their  griefm 

The  mother's  darling  light,  her  precious  boy. 
By  fate' 8  despite  found  earth  a  sojourn  brie£ 

Go  to  I  what's  Niobe  to  me  ?    I  moan 

Worse  &te.    She  could,  I  cannot,  turn  to  stone. 
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ON  PLATINA'S  *"  EISTOST  OF  THE  POPES,"  AND  HIS 
TREATISE  **DE  HONESTA  VOLUPTATE^  WHICH  IN- 
CLUDED  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  KITCHEN. 

DranalaUd  hy  OreswdU 

Each  pontiff's  talents,  morals,  life,  and  end, 
To  scan  severe,  your  earlier  labours  tend — 
When  late — on  culinary  themes  you  shine, 
Even  pamper'd  pontiffs  praise  the  kind  design. 

This  hit  at  the  popes  is  veiy  fiur ;  but  Sannazaiius  mistakes  the  order 
of  Platina's  works,  the  treatise  "•  De  HoneBt&  "  having  been  wiittcm 
much  earlier  than  the  ^  History  of  the  'Popes." 


PETEUS  BEMBUS. 

Bom  at  Yenioe,  in  1470.  He  became  secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X^ 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  the  Latin  in  which  he  caxried  on 
the  Pope's  correspondence.    He  died  in  1547. 

EPITAPH  ON  RAPHAEL. 
TrandiUed  by  the  Ren.  Jamn  Davie$. 

Here  Baphael  lies.    While  he  lived.  Nature's  dread 
Was  base  defeat ;  but  death,  since  he  is  dead ! 

This  epitaph  was  copied  by  Pope  at  the  close  of  his  own  on  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  as  will  be  found  pointed  out  under  Pope's  epitaph  on 
that  painter. 

Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  the  epitaph,  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  to  be 
plaoed  in  the  Pantheon.  Thomas  Warton  has  suggested  a  variation, 
whidi  is  certainly  equally  expressive  of  the  painter's  wonderful  powers, 
and  more  consonant  with  truth,  which  in  mortuary  iiilBoriptionB  should 
never  give  place  to  hyperbole : 

Here  Baphael  lies,  by  whose  untimely  end 
Nature  Dsih  lost  a  Bival  and  a  Friend. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LAP-DOG. 
Trantlated  by  the  Rev.  Jamea  Daoiee. 

What  is  there,  whelp  Bembino,  that  thy  lord  denies  to  thee ; 
From  whom  thou  hast  thy  name,  thy  tomb,  and  tearfdl 
elegy? 
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Bembo'B  brother  Cardinal,  Bellay,  has  an  epigram  on  a  distingniBh- 
ing  and  yeiT  aooonunodating  dog  (**  DeiitisB  DBlitiamm,"  86),  which  is 
probably  taken  from  the  Greek.    The  translation  is  by  James  Wright : 

The  lover  I  let  pess,  the  thief  did  seize: 
So  I  both  master  did,  and  mistress  please. 


HBECULES  STBOZA. 

A  Latin  poet  of  Ferrara,  connected  with  the  illustrious  family  ot 
Strozzi,  of  Florence.  His  end  was  tragical.  In  1508  he  married  a  lady 
of  a  noble  honse,  and  almost  immediately  afterwaids  was  murdered  by 
arivaL 

EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  PICU8  OF  MTBANDOLA,  IN  8,  MASK'S 
CHUBCEy  FLORENCE  («  Delitia  DeUtiamm,"  126). 

TrandaJted  in  (he  *'  John  BvU,"  of  March  5, 1870. 

Here  Hes  John  of  Mirandola ;  what  else  there  is  to  tell, 
The  TagoB  and  the  Oanges,  and  th'  Antipodes  know  well. 

The  Latin  of  this  celebrated  epitaph  is  as  follows : 

Joannes  jaoet  hie  Mirandola ;  OAtera  nomnt 
Et  Tikgns,  et  Ganges,  forsan  et  Antipodes. 

The  illnstrious  scholar,  John  Picus  of  Mirandola,  was  bom  in  I46S9 
the  yonn^er  son  of  a  noble  family,  who  held  that  little  principality  as 
an  imperial  fief.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one.  **  If  we  talk,*' 
says  Hallam  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  **  of  the 
admirable  Crichton,  who  is  little  better  than  a  shadow,  and  lives  but 
in  panegyric,  so  much  superior  and  more  wonderful  a  person  as  John 
Picus  of  Mirandola  should  not  be  forgotten." 

The  epitaph  is  best  known  in  Pope's  parody.  Spence  gives  the  poet's 
own  account  of  it :  "  You  know  I  love  short  inscriptions,  and  that  may 
be  the  reason  why  I  like  the  epitaoh  on  the  Count  of  Mirandola  so  well. 
—Some  time  ago  I  made  a  parody  of  it  for  a  man  of  very  opposite 
character."  (Spenoe's  "  Anecdotes,"  1820, 165.)  This  was  Lord  Gon- 
ingsby,  who,  in  1715,  impeached  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  "  high 
treason  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  : 

HeVe  lies  Lord  Coningsbv  ;  be  civil. 
The  rest  God  knows,  perhaps  the  devil. 

Swift  applied  the  parody  to  another  person.  Colonel  Frands  Chartres, 
a  man  of  infamous  cnaracter,  who  by  pandering  to  the  vices  and  follies 
of  mankind,  acquired  an  immense  fortime.  Pope  ("  Moral  Essays," 
Epiftle  lU.  19)  says  that  riches  are : 

Given  to  the  fool,  the  mad,  the  vain,  the  evil. 
To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Chartres,  and  the  devlL 
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It  is  probable  that  Pope  had  Stroza's  distidh  in  mind,  when  he  com- 
poaod  the  short  epitaph  intended  for  Dryden's  monmnent  erected  by 
the  Duke  of  Bnckingnamshire : 

ThiB  Sheffield  raised.    The  sacred  dust  below 
Was  Dryden  once :  The  rest  who  does  not  know  ? 


EUKICIUS  CORDUS, 

Bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth  century,  at  Slmmershuys.  in 
Hesse,  was  a  physician  and  poet.  He  was  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  of 
many  of  the  learned  Italians.    He  died  at  Bremen  in  1538. 

TO  PHIL0MUSU8  ("  DeUtiae  DeUtiarum,"  130). 
Trandated  in  the*"  Quarterly  Beview,"  No.  283. 

If  only  when  they're  dead,  you  poets  praise, 
I  own  I*d  rather  have  your  blame  always. 

The  original  of  this  distich  must  be  Martial's  epigram  "  To  Vaoerra  " 
(Book  VIU.  69),  which  is  thus  translated  by  Hay  : 

The  andents  all  your  veneration  have : 
You  like  no  poet  on  this  side  the  grave. 
Yet,  prav,  excuse  me ;  if  to  please  you,  I 
Can  hardly  think  it  worth  my  while  to  die. 

On  this  the  Frenchman,  Babutin,  Count  de  Bussy,  founded  an  epigram, 
which  Samuel  Bishop  has  imitated  (Bishop's  Works,  1796,  JSp.  78): 

'*  Praise  premature  is  idle  breath ; 
No  fame  is  just  till  after  death  I" 

Bo  Clodio  is  for  ever  crying : 
"  Excuse  me,  Clodio,  then,"  say  I  ; 
**  I  rate  not  your  applause  so  high. 

To  think  of  earning  it — ^by  dying  t" 


THE  DOCTORS  APPEARANCE. 
Translated  in  the  "  GenOeman't  Magaxine,"  'XCIV. 

Three  faces  wears  the  doctor ;  when  first  sought 
An  anil's — and  a  god*s  the  cure  half  wrought : 
But  when,  that  cure  complete,  he  seeks  hLs^BCf  m-*~ 
The  deyil  looks  then  less  terrible  than  hSW  / 

••This  epigram  is  illustrated  by  the  following  conversation,  whieh 
passed  between  Boavart  '*  (a  celebrated  Parisian  physician,  born  1717, 


PISBIUS  YALEBIANUS.  Ill 

died  1767),  **  and  a  French  marquiB  whom  he  had  attended  during  a 
long  and  severe  indispoedtion.  As  he  entered  the  chamber  on  a  oertaiu 
occasion,  he  was  thus  addressed  by  his  patient :  *  Good  day  to  you, 
Mr.  BouYart,  I  feel  quite  in  spirits  and  think  my  fever  has  left  me.'  *  I 
am  sure  of  it,'  replied  the  doctor ;  *  the  very  first  expression  yon  used 
convinces  me  of  it/  *  Pray  explain  yourself.'  '  Nothmg  more  easy :  in 
the  first  days  of  your  illness,  when  your  life  was  in  danger,  I  was  your 
dearett  friend ;  as  you  began  to  get  better,  I  was  your  good  JBouxxirt; 
and  now  I  am  Mr.  Bouvart ;  depend  upon  it  you  are  quite  recovered.' " 
(''Gentleman's  Magazine,"  XCIY.  343,  quoting  Wadd's  ""Nuge 
ChirurgiccB.") 

The  epigram  is  asoribed  to  Gordus  on  the  authority  of  Wadd.  One 
of  similaj  character  is  among  the  epigrams  of  John  Owen  (Book  V.  95;, 
who  lived  later,  and  may  have  taken  the  idea  from  Gordus. 


PIERIUS  VALERIANUS, 

Whose  family  name  was  Bolzani,  was  bom  at  Belluno  in  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  about  1477.  He  became  Apostolic  Notary,  and  was  high 
in  favour  with  the  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Glement  YII.    He  died  in  1558. 

BACCHUS. 
Trand(Ued  by  Moore, 

While  heavenly  fire  coDBum'd  his  Theban  dame ; 
A  Naiad  caught  yonng  Bacchns  from  the  flame. 

And  dipp'd  him  burning  in  her  purest  lymph ; 
Hence,  btill  he  loves  the  Naiad's  crystal  urn, 
And  when  his  native  £res  too  fiercely  bum, 

Seeks  the  cool  waters  of  the  fountain-nymph. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  mix  water  with  their  wine,  and 
this,  in  conjunction  with  the  fable  of  his  birth,  caused  Bacchus  to  be 
represented  as  fond  of  that  element.  Meleager  has  a  Greek  epig^ram  on 
the  subject  (Jacobs  1.  33,  cziii.),  which  has  been  amusingly  imiUited  by 
Ptior,  without  losing  the  force  of  the  original : 

Great  Bacchus,  bom  in  thunder  and  in  fire, 
B^  native  heat  asserts  his  dreadful  sire, 
Nourish'd  near  shady  rills  and  cooling  streams. 
He  to  the  nymphs  avows  his  amorous  flames  :~- 
To  all  the  bretnren  at  the  Bell  and  Vine 
^he  moral  says;  mix  water  with  your  wine. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Bom  1480.    Died  1535. 

ON  THE  UNION  OF  THE  YORK  AND  LANCASTER  ROSES, 
Written  for  the  Coronation  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catharine 

(Ed.  BasU.  1518, 191). 

'I¥antlat£d  by  Thomas  Pedce  {sUghUy  aUered). 

(The  tranfilation  of  this  and  the  following  epigrama  by  Pecke  are  in 

**  Pamafisi  Puerperium/'  1659.) 

The  white  rose  was  crimson'd  in  the  dire  cause^ 
The  red  gi*ew  pale  as  let  blood  by  fierce  wars : 
But  now  the  roses  into  one  unite. 
By  this  alone  was  stay'd  the  furious  fight : 
Both  roses  bud  and  flourish  strongly  still, 
Although  subjected  to  a  single  will : 
One  species  includes  both,  and  both  agree 
Copartnership  in  beauty,  majesty. 
They  who  were  parties  unto  either  side 
Shall  need  no  more  well- wishes  to  divide  : 
And  he  who  envies,  in  his  fear  forlorn. 
Shall  feel  to 's  cost  that  the  rose  has  a  thorn. 

Shakespeare,  in  "  King  Richard  III."  (Act  Y.  sc.  3),  makes  Hichmond 
say,  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field: 

And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  Sacrament, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red:^ 
Smile  Heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity ! — 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not, — amen  ? 

So,  Diayton : 

In  one  stalk  did  happily  unite 

The  pure  vermilion  rose  and  purer  white. 


ANTICIPATION  OF  EVILS  (Ed.  Basil.  1518, 197). 
TrantUUed  by  Thonuu  Pecke, 

And  why  so  stupid  as  to  lend  an  ear, 

To  the  &lse  alarms  of  amazing  fear? 

If  evils  come  not,  then  our  fears  are  vain : 

And  if  they  do ;  dread  will  increase  the  pain. 
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Uflton  was,  do  doabt,  well  acquainted  with  More'B  epigmms,  aud 
may  have  had  this  one  in  mind  when  he  wrote  in  *'  Comna  " :      <^ 

PeaoOf  brother :  be  not  over  ezqaiaite 

To  c&at  tlie  fashion  of  uncertain  evils : 

For  grant  they  be  so ;  while  they  rest  unknown, 

What  need  a  man  forestal  his  date  of  grief. 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  aroid? 

Or,  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear, 

How  bitter  is  such  self-delusion ! 


UPON  THE  UNCERTATNTT  OF  THE  HOUR  OF  DEATJl 

(£d.  BasU.  1518,  198). 

Trandated  by  Thomas  Pecke  (Part  of  Epigram), 

Icon  would  bewail  next  month  to  meet  chill  death : 
And  can  yon  langh  ?  next  hour  may  stop  yonr  breath. 

Rogers  said,  '*  I  sometimes  wonder  how  a  man  can  ever  be  cheerful, 
when  he  knows  that  he  muti  die.**  The  late  Mr.  Dyce  has  a  note  upon 
this  in  Rogers' ''  Table  Talk  **  (ed.  1856,  30) :  ''  Mr.  Rogers  once  made 
the  Mime  remark  to  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  versified  it  as  follows : 

**  *  O  death  thy  certainty  is  such 
And  tliou'rt  a  thing  so  fearful. 
That,  musing,  I  have  wonder'd  much 
How  men  were  ever  cheerful.' " 


ON  A  BJDICULOUS  ASTROLOGER  (Ed.  Basil.  1518, 199^ 

Trandaied  by  Thoma$  Pecke, 

Gnmsean  sybils  oonld  not  more  deKcry, 

Although  enlightened  from  Divinity, 

Than  our  astrologer,  whose  profound  art, 

Could  through  the  stars  a  thing,  when  past,  impart. 

A  considerable  number  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  epigrams  are  only  Latin 
translations  firom  the  Greek.  The  above,  though  not  a  translation,  may 
probably  have  been  suggested  by  an  epigram  of  Lucillius  (Jacobs  III. 
88,  xIt.),  which  (yowper  has  freely,  but  well,  translated: 

The  astrologers  did  all  alike  presage 
My  nnde'd  dying  in  extreme  old  age ; 
One  only  dieagree^l.    But  he  was  wise. 
And  spoke  not  till  he  heard  the  funeral  cries. 
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ON  NIC0LAU8,  AN  IGNORANT  PHYSICIAN 
(Ed.  Basil,  1518,  211). 

Trantlated  by  C, 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  sometimes  we  see 
Great  names  and  professions  so  closely  agree. 
There*s  Nicol  the  Gen'ral  and  Nicol  the  Leech, 
A  like  reputation  attaching  to  each : 
The  one  slays  his  hosts  with  his  sword  of  devotion, 
The  other  lus  thousands  with  poison  and  potion. 
The  soldier  may  often  be  charged  on  the  plain — 
None  live  to  encounter  the  doctor  again  I 

Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  thought  very  highlj  of  this  epigran 
from  his  choosing  the  following  jwuBsage  from  **  Peacbam  of  Po^ry*,"  t 
illustrate  the  word  ** Physician '^  in  his  dictionary:  **His  gratulator 
verse  to  King  Henry  is  not  more  witty  than  the  epigram  upon  tiie  nana 
of  Nioolaus,  an  ignorant  physician,  who  had  oeen  the  death  c 
thousands."  The  subject  is  hackneyed,  but  the  wit  is  undeniabl< 
There  is  an  ancient  epigram,  a  little  similar  in  character,  in  which 
poet  takes  the  place  of  the  soldier.  The  author  is  Lucillius  (Jacobs  HI 
44,  Ixzvi.).  The  following  translation,  by  Merivale,  giving  modem  fo 
ancient  names,  is  fairly  close,  and  very  amusing: 

Not  Deucalion's  deluge,  nor  Phaeton's  roast, 
Ever  sent  such  a  cart-load  to  Phlegethon's  coast, 
As  our  laureate  with  odes  and  with  elegies  kills, 
And  our  doctor  destroys  with  infallible  pills. 
Then  well  these  four  plagues  with  each  other  may  vie, 
Deucalion  and  Phaeton,^ m  and  P . 

The  poet  is  Pye,  who  preceded  Southey  as  laureate.  The  doctor  li 
nid  to  be  Brodum,  a  quack  of  the  day. 

The  following  story  on  the  subject  of  medical  treatment  deriva 
interest  from  its  connection  with  Pope.  Duncombe,  in  a  letter  to  Arch 
bishop  Herring,  informs  him,  that  in  the  poet's  last  illness  a  violen' 
altercation  arose  in  the  sick  chamber  between  the  two  physicians,  Burtoi 
and  Thomson,  each  ascribing  Pope's  hopeless  condition  to  the  misman 
flkgement  of  the  other ;  that  Pope  remarked,  all  he  oould  learn  frY)D 
their  discourse  was,  that  he  was  in  extremis^  and  desired  that  thi 
following  couplet  might  be  added  to  the  **  Dunoiad  " : 

Dunces,  rejoice ;  forgive  all  censures  past ; 
The  greatest  dunce  has  kill'd  your  foe  at  last 

The  story  is  a  very  good  one,  but  very  improbable.  Indeed,  Duncomb 
adds,  what  is  doubtless  the  truth,  that  the  lines  were  written  by  Di 
Burton  himself;  and  gives  the  following  epigram  in  answer  to  then 
written  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Thomson  (Arohbisnop  Herring's  Letters  t 
Wiiliam  Duncombe,  1777,  67-69) : 
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As  botliphysio  and  veise  to  PboBbtus  belong, 
60  the  GuUege  oft  dabble  in  potion  and  song ; 
Hence,  Burton,  resolT'd  his  emetics  shall  hit, 
When  his  recipe  fails,  gives  a  pnke  with  his  wit. 

Barton's  distich  and  the  answer  prove  that  doctors  do  not  spare  one 
mother.  The  followiog  not  only  shows  this,  bnt  also  tlie  universality  of 
the  mi  which  has  been  displayed  at  the  expense  of  the  profession.  It  is 
iQ  epigram  upon  Abou  Alchair  Selamu,  an  Egyptian  physidan,  by 
George,  a  physician  of  Antioch,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  Professor 
Carlyle  ("  Specimens  ol  Arabian  Poetry,"  1796,  147): 

Whoever  has  recourse  to  thee 

Can  hope  for  health  no  more, 
He's  launched  into  perdition's  sea, 

A  sea  without  a  shore. 

Where'er  admission  thou  canst  gain. 

Where'er  thy  phyz  can  pierce,  ^ 

At  once  the  doctor  they  retain, 
The  mourners  and  the  hearse. 


EPITAPH  FOR  THE  TOMB  OF  HIMSELF  AND  HIS  TWO 
WIVES  IN  CHELSEA  CHURCH  (Ed.  BasU.  1518, 270). 

Trandated  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham. 

Witiiin  this  tomb,  Jane,  wife  of  More,  reclines : 
This,  More  for  Alice  and  himself  designs. 
The  first,  dear  object  of  my  youthful  vow. 
Gave  me  three  daughters  and  a  son  to  know ; 
The  next, — ah  I  virtue  in  a  step-dame  rare ! 
I^ursed  my  sweet  infants  with  a  mother's  care. 
With  both  my  years  so  happily  have  past, 
Which  most  I  love,  I  know  not — first,  or  last. 
O !  had  religion,  destiny  allow'd, 
How  smoothly,  mix*d,  had  our  three  fortunes  flowed ! 
But  be  we  in  tlie  tomb,  in  heaven  allied : 
So  kinder  death  shall  grant  what  life  denied. 

The  last  two  lines,  on  the  union  of  the  three  in  the  tomb  and  in 
heaven,  recall  a  Latin  epitaph,  found  about  the  year  1729  in  the  church 
of  S.  Botolph,  Aldersgate.  The  inscription  itself  is  remarkable,  and  is 
rendered  more  so  by  a  translation  by  Pope,  which  appears  to  be  un- 
published in  any  edition  of  his  works.  It  is  given  in  the  No.  for 
February  9,  1730,  of  ''The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  edited  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  FrankHn,  who,  quoting  ftom  the  ''Post Boy"  an  account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  epitaph,  and  that  the  extreme  conciseness  of  thu 
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Latin,  where  so  much  is  exprea9ed>  in  few  words,  baffled  all  attempts  at 
traiislAtion,  adds  that  hearing  of  this,  ^  Mr.  Pope  immediately  under- 
took the  task,  and  has  litenul^  rendered  it  as  follows."  The  terseness 
of  the  Latin  aooounts  for  the  difficulty  that  even  Pope  must  have  felt  in 
compressing  the  £Iiigli«h,  tor  tliere  lit  an  absence  of  any  attempt  at  that 
ease  and  harmony,  for  which  Pope  was  so  distinguished : 

Close  to  her  husband,  Frances  join'd  once  more 

Lies  here ;  One  Dust  which  was  One  Flesh  before. 

Here  as  enjoin'd,  lier  sifter  Anne's  Bemains 

Were  laid ;  One  Dust  Three  Bodies  thus  contains. 

Th'  Almighty  Source  of  Things,  th'  immense  Thre&One, 

Will  raise  Three  Bodies  from  this  Dust  alone. 

Borne  readers  may  desire  to  see  the  Latin: 

Hie  conjuncta  suo  recubut  Franoisca  marito ; 

Et  cinis  est  Unus,  quie  fuit  Una  Oaro. 
Hue  cineres  conferre  suos  soror  Anna  jubebat ; 

Corpora  sic  Uno  Pulvere  Trina  jacent 
Sic  Opifex  rerum  Omnipotens,  qui  Trinus  et  Unus, 

Pulvere  ab  hoc  Uno  Corpora  Trina  dabit 

Two  fairly  eood  translations  are  given  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
for  1754,  XXIV.  18a  In  Nicholu'  •*  Collection  of  Poems,"  V.  5*,  1782, 
the  Lathi  is  conjecturaliy  ascribed  to  Bishop  Atterbury  because  found 
amon^  his  papers.  But  it  is  clearly  of  an  earlier  date.  The  bishop  had 
probably  transcribed  it  as  a  curiosity.  In  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
and  in  Nichols'  "Collection,"  the  church  in  which  the  epitaph  was 
found  is  said  to  be  8.  Botolph,  Bi$hop»gate. 


PAGEANTS. 

"  Master  Thomas  More  in  his  youth  devised  in  his  &ther*s  house  in 
liondon  a  goodly  hanging  of  fine  painted  cloth,  with  nine  pageants  and 
verses  over  of  every  of  those  pageantd :  which  verses  expressed  and 
declared,  what  the  images  in  tnose  pageants  represented :  and  also  in 
those  pageants  were  painted  the  things  that  the  verses  over  them  did 
(in  eft'ect)  declare ;  which  verses  here  follow."  (**  The  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  wrytiken  by  him'  in  the  Englysh  tonge."    London.    1557.) 

These  epigrammatic  verses  are  very  interesting,  being  probably  tiie 
earliest  poetical  productions  of  Sir  Tnomas  More.  Tbe  following  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  curious.  They  are  placed  here,  although  not  belonging 
to  the  Latin  Section,  in  order  not  to  separate  them  from  More's  other 
pieces. 

FIRST  PAGEANT.^CHILDHOOD. 

I  am  called  Childhood,  in  play  is  all  my  mind. 
To  cast  a  coit,  a  oockstele  and  a  ball ; 
A  top  can  I  set,  and  drive  it  in  his  kind. 
But  would  to  God  these  hateful  books  all 
Here  in  a  fire  burnt  to  powder  smalL 
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Then  might  I  lead  my  life  always  in  play ; 
Which  life  God  send  me  to  mine  ending  day. 


FOURTH  PAOEANT.-^AQE. 

Old  age  am  I,  with  locks  thin  and  hoar. 
Of  our  short  life,  the  last  and  best  part. 
Wise  and  discreet ;  the  public  weal  therefore 
1  help  to  rule  to  my  labour  and  smart : 
Therefore  Cupid  withdraw  thy  fiery  dart, 
Chargeable  matters  shall  of  love  oppress 
Thy  childish  game  and  idle  business. 


SIXTH  PAQEANT^FAME. 

Fame  I  am  called,  marvel  you  nothing 
Though  with  tongues  am  compassed  all  round, 
For  in  voice  of  people  is  my  cnief  living, 
0  cruel  death  thy  power  I  confound. 
When  thou  a  noble  maa  hast  brought  to  ground 
Maugre  thy  teeth  to  live  cause  him  shall  I, 
Of  people  in  perpetual  memory. 


\ 


JULIUS  C^SAR  SCALIGER, 

A  learned  critic,  was  bom  in  1484,  in  the  territory  of  Verona.  He 
■tadied  physic,  and  afterwards  applied  himself  to  general  literatui-e, 
in  which  he  employed  himself  until  his  death  in  1558. 

ON  TWO  DRUNKARDS  ("DeUtia  DeUtiarum,"  119). 
Trandated  by  Sir  E,  Sherburne, 

The  sot  Loserus  is  drunk  twice  a  day ; 
Bibinus  6nly  once ;  now  of  these  say, 
Wbich  may  a  man  the  greatest  drunkard  call  ?- 
Bibinus  stUl,  for  he's  drunk  once  for  all. 

This  is  similar  to  the  story  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  his  Irish 
servant  warning,  because  he  was  always  drunk  twice  a  day.  *'No, 
please  your  honour,"  expostulated  Paddy,  "  I  take  a  drop  in  the  mom- 
mg,  and  it's  the  same  drunk  in  the  evening."  This  must  have  been 
•Qch  a  drunkard  as  those  who  composed  the  **  Club  of  Sots,'  on  which 
Butler  has  tte  following  epigram : 


{ 
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The  jolly  members  of  a  toping  club, 

Like  pipe-staves,  are  but  hoop'd  into  a  tub, 

And  in  a  close  confederacy  link, 

For  nothing  else  but  only  to  hold  drink. 

Or,  as  the  cook  of  Lord  Galloway,  who  is  immortalised  in  '*  Elegant 
Extracts  ": 

Says  my  lord  to  his  cook,  *'  You  son  of  a  punk, 

How  comes  it  I  see  you  thus  ev'ry  day  drunk  ? 

Physicians,  they  say,  once  a  month  do  aUow 

A  man,  for  his  health,  to  get  drunk — as  a  sow." 

**  That  is  right,"  quoth  the  cook,  **  but  the  day  they  don't  say ; 

So,  for  fear  I  should  miss  it,  I'm  drunk  ev'ry  day." 


ON  FBASCATOB. 
TrantJaUdhy  Roteoe. 

Thine  infant  lips,  Frascator,  nature  Beal'd, 
But  the  mute  organ  favouring  Phoebus  heal'd : 
He  broke  the  charm ;  and  hence  to  thee  belong 
The  art  of  healing,  and  the  power  of  song. 

Frascator,  or  Fraoastorius,  was  an  Italian  physician,  distinguished 
for  his  Latin  poetry.  He  obtained  his  reputation  by  a  poem  hpon  a 
medical  subiect,  published  in  1530.  The  epigram  refers  to  the  curious 
fact,  that  wnen  Frascator  was  bom  his  lips  adhered  so  closely  to  each 
otiier,  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  surgeon  to  divide  them  by  an 
operation. 


HIERONYMUS  ANGERIANUS. 

A  Neapolitan  poet  of  the  eaily  part  of  the  16th  century,  of  whose 
history  there  are  no  particulars.  His  Latin  poems  were  Giet  printed 
at  Naples,  in  1520. 

CILIA'S  THEFT  ("  DelitiiB  DeUtiamm,"  60). 
TVoMlaied  by  D, 

CflBlia  stole  Love's  quiver  while  he  slept, 

Love  waking,  for  his  quiver  sorely  wept : 

'Twas  beauteous  CsBlia  stole  it ;  weep  no  more. 

For  Caalia  the  quiver  shall  restore, 

Fair  Venus  B&jti :  Ceelia  needs  no  darts, 

Her  voice,  hand,  step,  breast,  brow  and  eyes,  fire  hcarteu 
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ThiB  epigram  has  been  prettily  paraphrased  in  seven  stanzas  by 
Walter  Harte.  i-        J  i^  f  j 

Ix)rd  Lansdowne,  in  an  epigram  entitled  '*  Cupid  Disarmed,  to  the 
Princess  lyAnvergne  "  after  describing  the  seizure  of  Cupid's  dkrt  by 
the  lurinoeas,  thus  ends : 

Prince&s,  restore  the  boy  his  useless  darts, 
With  surer  charms  you  captivate  our  hearts ; 
Love's  captives  oft  their  liberty  regain, 
Death  only  can  release  us  from  your  chain. 

In  Dr.  CtoWb  "Gems  from  the  Antique,"  "Cupid  Breaking  tne 
Thunderbolt,"  the  following  stanza  occurs : 

O  Love  1  'tis  all  the  same ; 

For  thy  subduing  flame. 
Alike  by  sunny  tress  and  sigh  is  fann*d ; 

And  hearts,  in  all  their  pride, 

Have  in  sweet  passion  died, 
Ev'n  at  the  first  touch  of  her  snowy  hand. 


JACOBUS  EYNDIUS, 

Of  Helmstede,  a  Dutch  Latin  poet  and  historian,  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century.    He  was  a  captain  of  cuirassiers  in  the  Dutch  service. 

ON  LUCIA  C*  DelititB  Delitiarum,"  168> 
TrandaiUd  by  D. 

When  on  the  wind  streams  Lnoia's  golden  hair, 

Like  wreaths  of  flame  its  flow : 
When  Lucia  doth  display  her  forehead  fair. 

You  swear  'tis  virgin  snow : 
Yet  bound  in  love  where  envy  is  not  felt,  , 

Nor  flame  is  quench'd,  nor  flame  the  snow  can  melt. 

« 

This  recalls  some  lines  by  Landor:  "At  Pistoia  he  (Landor)  saw 
the  hair  of  Lncrotia  Boigia.  on  which  he  wrote  a  quatrain,  solemn  yet 
fantastic  in  its  beauty  as  the  subject  that  suggested  it."    (Forster's 

Walter  Savage  Landor.    A  Biography,"  18U9, 1.  501) : 


«( 


Borgia,  thou  once  wert  almost  too  august 
And  high  for  adoration ;  now  thou'rt  dust : 
All  that  remains  of  thee  these  plaits  unfold, 
Calm  hair  meandeiing  in  pellucid  gold. 
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MARCUS  ANTONIUS  CASANOVAS. 

A  Latin  poet  of  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  a  native 
of  Bome.  In  1527,  when  that  dty  was  taken  by  the  ImperiallBts,  he 
was  reduced  to  beg^sary,  and  died  in  the  same  year  either  of  famine  or 
the  plague. 

ON  VIBGINIA  ("  DeUtia  Delitiarum,"  69). 

Trandatedhy  D. 

Her  honour  and  her  freedom  say'd, 

Virginia  nobly  fell ; 
Both  to  preserve,  e'en  death  she  bray*d, 

Nought  else  could  tyrants  qnell : 
Most  lovely  of  the  maids  of  earth, 

Yet  lovelier  still  in  death ; 
I  owe  my  sire,  she  cried,  for  birth 

Less  than  for  this  closing  breath. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  fine  lay  of  **  Virginia,"  Id  Macaulays 
^^Laya  of  Ancient  Bome."  The  following  linea  are  part  of  the  father's 
address  to  his  child,  speaking  of  Appius  Claudius : 

**  With  all  his  wit  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  lett. 
He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  saye 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 
Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 
Foul  outrage  which  thou  knowest  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  knoW. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss ; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this." 
With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 


MELLIN  DE  SAINT  GELAIS. 

Abbot  of  Becluz,  and  royal  almoner  and  librarian  at  the  French 
court.  Bom  in  1491.  Died  in  1559.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  Latin 
poetry. 

ON  BIS  HARP. 

Composed  shortly  before  his  death. 

TrcMiUUed  hy  Cory,  in  the  *' Early  French  PoeU,'* 

Harp,  that  didst  soothe  my  cares,  when  opening  lifo 
With  love  and  fortune  waged  alternate  strife, 
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Fulfil  thy  task  :  allay  the  fervid  rage 
Of  fever  preying  on  my  feeble  age ; 
So,  when  I  reach  the  skies,  a  place  shall  be, 
Near  the  celestial  lyre,  allotted  thee. 

The  Greek  epigmnmfttiBt  MaoedoniuB  took  a  different  view  of  th« 
nuirument  most  suitable  to  old  age.  The  following  translation  ia  by 
Bland  (Jacobs  IV.  87,  zxiy.) : 

There  hang,  my  lyre  1    This  aged  hand  no  more 
Shall  wake  the  strings  to  rapture  known  before. 
Farewell,  ye  chords  I    Te  Terse-inspiring  powers, 
Accept  the  solace  of  mj  former  hours  t 
Be  gone  ye  youths,  ye  mstruments  of  song  1 
For  cmtdies  only  to  the  old  belong. 


HIPPOLYTUS  CAPILUPUS. 

A  Mantuan,  one  of  four  celebrated  brothers  who  flourished  in  the  16th 
century,  of  whom  three  were  poets. 

ON  LYCU8  ("Deliti®  DeUtiarum,"  67). 

By  hostile  spears  borne  down  brave  Lycus  falls. 
And,  death  approaching,  on  his  mother  calls : 
Tis  sweet  for  fatherland  to  die :  but  see. 
Another  love  detains,  my  love  for  thee  1 
She,  calm  in  virtae,  her  deep  grief  repress'd. 
And  thus,  in  golden  words,  the  yonth  addressed. 
Go  to  thy  destined  seata,  by  glory  won, 
AH  joyous  go ;  I  bore  thee,  0  my  son. 
But  for  thy  country  and  for  heaven  alone. 

This  is  Greek  in  construction  and  feeling,  and  recalls  the  many 
epimms  in  the  Anthology  on  the  patriotism  of  Spartan  motheis.  One 
by  I)ioscorides,  the  close  of  which  is  very  similar,  will  be  found  under 
**  The  Spartan  Mother  "  of  Palladas. 

With  the  grief  expressed  by  the  dying  soldier  at  leayins;  his  mother, 
we  may  compare  an  epitaph  by  William  Whitehead,  whi(m  closes  with 
the  same  thought : 

Here  lies  a  youth  (ah,  wherefore  breathless  lies !) 
Leam'd  witnout  pride,  and  difSdently  wise. 
Mild  to  all  &ults,  which  from  weak  nature  flow*d : 
Fond  of  all  virtues,  wheresoe'er  bestow  d. 
Who  never  gave  nor  slightly  took  offence. 
The  best  good-nature,  and  the  best  good  sense. 
Who  living  hop'd,  and  dying  felt  no  fears. 
His  only  sting  of  death,  a  parent's  toard. 
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ANDREAS  ALCIATUa 

Andrew  Alciati,  the  eon  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Milan,  was  born  in 
that  dty  in  1492.  He  studied  law,  and  became  so  celebrated  that  rival 
princes  stroye  to  secure  his  services  as  professor  in  their  nniyersitiee. 
Avignon,  Bonrges,  Pavia,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  were  suooessivdy 
rent^red  famous  as  seats  of  law  by  his  teaching.  He  died  at  Pavia 
in  1550. 

ON  A  STUDENT  IN  LOVE  ("Delitia  DeUtianun,"  57). 

Translated  by  0. 

A  Sage  to  whom  all  learned  lore  was  dear, 
Orator,  Lawyer,  Counselor,  Pamphleteer, 
Lov'd  the  fair  Helia  ;  Thracia's  king  betray'd 
Less  am'rous  phrensj  for  th'  Athenian  maid. 
What  I     Venus  vanquish  Wisdom  as  of  yore  ? 
Enough  f  have  triumphed  onoe  on  Ida's  shore. 

An  epigram  *'  On  a  Student's  Marriage,"  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  above,  is  ascribed  by  Warton  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  states 
that  he  believes  it  to  be  the  first  pointed  epigram  in  our  language : 

A  student  at  his  book  so  plast 

That  wealth  he  might  have  won. 
From  book  to  wife  did  flit  in  haste, 

From  wealth  to  woe  to  run. 
Now,  who  hath  played  a  feater  cast, 

Since  juggling  first  begun  ? 
In  knitting  of  himself  aofcutf 

Himself  he  hath  undone. 


ON  A  BIRD  BUILDING  HER  NEST  AT  COLCHIS. 
(*•  DelitisB  Delitiarum,"  57). 

Trandated  by  D. 

Unhappy  bird !     A  Colchian  guest, 

In  that  dread  land  dost  build  thy  nest  ? 

Enow'st  not  a  native  sorc'ress  fell, 

Vengeful  Medea,  legends  tell, 

Her  offspring  slew  ?    That  thine  she'll  spare, 

Think*st  thou,  a  happier  fate  to  share? 

Tnrbervile  has  a  translation  of  this  epig^m.  Drummond  has  onft 
on  the  same  subject,  and  of  similar  character,  **  To  a  Swallow  building 
near  the  Statue  of  Medea  " : 


\ 
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Fond  Progne, 'chattering  wrstch, 

That  is  Medea !  there 

Wilt  thou  thy  younglings  hatch  ? 

Will  Bhe  keep  thine,  her  own  who  oonld  not  spare? 

Learn  from  her  frantic  face 

To  seek  some  fitter  place. 

What  other  may'st  thou  hope  for,  what  desire, 

Save  Stygian  spells,  woundn,  poison,  iron,  fire? 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  ancient  art  was  a  picture  by 
Timomachus,  representing  the  murder  of  her  children  by  Medea,  and 
the  hesitation  exhibited  by  the  mother  in  her  barbarous  act.  On  this 
painting  there  are  several  Greek  epigrams.  The  followingf  by  Antiphilus, 
is  thns  translated  in  "  Selection  of  Greek  Epigrams  for  the  Use  of  Win- 
chester School,  1791 "  (Jacobs  II.  159,  xx.) : 

See  fam'd  Timomachus  sublimely  trace 
The  varying  sorrows  of  Medea's  face  1 
Contending  passions  all  his  art  engage, 
A  mother's  love,  an  injur'd  woman's  rage : 
True  to  his  pencil,  see  each  eye  appears 
A  doubtful  struggle  betwixt  rage  and  tears : 
Such  powers  the  artist's  labours  could  acquire, 
She  melts  with  pity  now,  now  bums  with  ire. 
Thus  far  extends  tne  painter's  modest  art : 
The  rest  demands  Medea's  vengeful  heart. 


MARCUS  ANTONIUS  FLAMINIUS, 

A  Latin  poet,  whose  family  name  was  Zambini,  was  bom  at  Serevalle 
in  1498.  He  was  patronized  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  bv  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  but  was  suspeotecl,  notwithstanding,  of 
leaning  towards  the  opinions  of  the  Beformers.  He  died  at  Bomo  in 
1550. 

ON  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  SAVONAROLA. 
TranaUUed  by  QreaweU  in  "  Memoin  of  Angdua  PoUtianWy  &cP  1801. 

When  frenzied  zealots  light  the  penal  fires, 
And  Jerome  writhes  in  tortures,  and  expires, 
Beligion  weeps ; — barbarians  cea^e !  she  cries, 
Beligion  suffers, — ^"tis  herself  that  dies. 


i 
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GEORGIUS  BUCHANANUS. 

A  Sootchman,  bom  in  1506.  As  an  hiBtorian  his  style  is  pur<\ 
but  hiB  partiality  distorts  fActs.  As  a  Latin  poet  he  ^ows  much 
elegance,  but  his  scurrility  and  servility  mar  the  beauty  of  his  verse. 
He  was  driven  out  of  BootJand  by  the  monks,  who  were  incensed  against 
him  on  account  of  his  lampoons  upon  them.  On  his  return  in  1561,  he 
openly  renounced  the  religion  of  Rome,  having  been  for  many  years  a 
Lutheran  at  heart ;  but  he  attended  the  court  of  Queen  Mary,  from 
whom  he  received  a  handsome  pension,  for  which  he  showed  his  gratitude 
by  the  most  cruel  invectives  against  her,  when  she  fell  into  misfortune. 
From  Queen  Elizabeth  he  also  received  a  pension,  and  in  return  flattered 
her  in  a  manner  equally  gross.    He  died  in  1582. 

COBINNA  (Book  I.  4). 
TranOated  in  the  "  Fedam." 

I  know  not  whether  in  Narcissus'  glass. 
Matchless  Corinna,  you  e'er  saw  your  face : 
But  this  I  know,  with  beauties  all  her  own. 
Matchless  Corinna  is  enamour'd  grown. 
The  youth  some  reason  for  his  phronsy  had ; 
What  made  him  so,  made  many  others  mad : 
Your  cause  is  less,  therefore  your  madness  more, 
Without  a  rival  you  yourself  adore. 

The  original  is  addressed  *'  In  Posthumum."  The  satire  may  ha«e 
been  suggested  by  an  equally  severe  epigram  by  the  Greek  Ludllius, 
thus  translated  by  Philip  Smyth  (Jacobs  UI.  35,  xzxiii.) : 

How  falsely  does  Dorinda's  glass 
Reflect  her  face  whene'er  she  views  it ! 

If  it  told  truth,  I  think  the  lass 
Would  seldom  have  a  wish  to  use  it. 

Baohanan*8  dose  may  be  taken  from  Horace  (Ars  Poetica,  444) : 

Yourself  without  a  rival  you  may  love. 

The  character  of  Signior  Sylli,  a  foolish  self-lover,  in  Massinger's 
play  of  **  The  Maid  of  Honour,*'  is  a  good  representation  of  a  male 
Curinna.    In  Act  I.  so.  2,  we  have : 

SyUi.      Yes,  and  they  live  too;  marry,  much  condoling 
The  scorn  of  their  Naroiasus,  as  they  call  me 
Because  I  love  myself— 

OamiJku  Without  a  rival. 
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TO  ZOILUS  (Book  1. 12). 
TraruHated  by  Beljih, 

"With  industry  I  spread  yonr  praise. 
With  equal,  you  my  censure  blaze ; 
But,  Zoilus,  all  in  vain  we  do — 
The  world  nor  credits  me  nor  you. 

There  is  something  in  this  'which  recalls  Swiffs  epigram,  "  On  one 
Delacourt's  complimenting  Garthy,  a  schoohnaster,  on  his  Poetry  ** : 

Carthy,  yon  Buy,  writes  well — his  genins  true ; 
You  pawn  your  word  for  him— he'U  vouch  for  you. 
80  two  poor  knaves,  who  find  their  credit  fail, 
To  cheat  the  world,  become  each  other's  bail. 

James  Delacourt  was  an  Irish  poet.  His  chief  work,  "  The  Prospeet 
of  Poetry,"  gained  him  much  applause,  but  Swift  could  seldom  see 
talent  in  thoee  who  were  not  amongst  the  number  of  his  friends. 


ON  LEOROEA  (Book  I.  22): 

Iratislated  by  thelUsv.  J,  0.  W,  Havoeit. 

There's  a  lie  on  thy  cheek  in  its  roses, 

A  lie  echoed  back  by  thy  glass. 
Thy  necklace  on  greenhorns  imposes, 
And  the  ling  on  thy  finger  is  brass. 
Tet  thy  tongue,  I  affirm,  without  giving  an  inch  back, 
Outdoes  the  sham  jewels,  rouge,  mirror,  and  pinchbeck. 

Solon  warns  against  trust  in  a  lying  face  and  honied  words.  The 
epigram  is  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in 
the  late  Dr.  Wellesley's  '' Anthologia  Polyglotta"  : 

Beware  smooth  words  and  smiling  face  t 

A  dagger  lurks  within. 
The  double  tongue  speaks  fair,  the  heart 

Is  foul  with  darkling  sin. 


TO  NE^RA  (Book  I.  26). 
Ttanslated  in  "  The  Honeywekle,**  1734. 

As  Tiigin  lilies  pluck'd  from  off  their  stems. 
Wither  and  die  beneath  Sol's  radiant  beams ; 
So  when  thy  eye«,  my  love  !  firbt  warm'd  my  heart, 
1  felt  a  wasting  fire  seize  ev'ry  part ; 
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But  when  you  join'd  your  rosy  lips  to  mine, 
Warm*d  by  the  gentle  touch — O  balm  divine — 
My  strength  retum*d,  e'en  as  descending  showers 
Call  from  the  parch*d  earth  the  beauteous  flowers. 
Since  your  eyes  kill,  and  since  your  kisses  cure, 
My  life  and  death  you  equally  insure. 
Destroy  me,  kill  me  ;  be  it  as  you  will, 
If^  as  1  die,  1  may  your  kisses  feel : 
From  such  a  fate  I'd  never  ask  to  fly, 
Thus  oft  to  live,  as  often  I  would  die. 

Milton  alludes  to  Buchanan  and  the  Neaara  of  this  epigram  in 
Lycidas,  64 : 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 

To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse? 

Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Kesera's  huir  ? 

The  oblique  censure  conveyed  in  these  lines  was  deserved  by 
.  Buchanan,  who,  unlike  Milton,  prolonged  to  graver  years  his  amorous 
effusions  to  poetical  mistresses.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that 
Amaryllis  and  NesBra,  being  common  poetical  names,  were  chosen  by 
Milton  without  any  reference  to  Buchanan,  and  notwithstanding  a  lon^ 
and  tender  poem  to  Amaryllis  by  the  latter,  called  "  Desiderium  Lutitis 
(SiivsB,  III.)>  had  she  alone  been  mentioned  by  Milton,  this  might  have 
}x}en  the  case,  but  ^  the  tangles  of  Kesra's  hair  "  is  an  expression  which 
fixes  the  allusion  to  Buchanan,  for  that  poet,  in  his  last  Elegy,  and  also 
in  his  Epigrams  (Book  I.  45),  romances  in  an  extravagant  manner  on 
the  tangles  of  Netera  s  golden  hair,  in  which  he  is  fast  bound.  (See  an 
admirable  note  in  Wuton's  edition  of  ^^  Milton's  Minor  Poems,"  ed. 
1791.  474). 

Similar  in  sentiment  to  the  latter  part  of  Buchanan's  epigram  is  the 
close  of  Tennyson's  poem  "  Eleanore,"  whose  lover,  hearing  **  from  her 
lose-red  lips  his  name,"  exclaims : 

I  die  with  my  delight,  before 
I  hear  what  I  would  hear  from  thee ; 
Yet  tell  my  name  again  to  me, 

I  fioould  be  dying  evermore, 

Bo  dying  ever  Eleanore. 


A  CRUEL  FAIR-ONE  (Book  I.  31). 

\Mien  with  her,  Neiera  is  always  disdaining, 

As  often,  when  absent,  she  is  always  complaining : 
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Not  for  love  of  myself,  to  give  bliss  by  oonsenting ; 
But  in  both  she  is  moVd  by  her  love  of  tormenting. 

Swiff  B  piotoie  of  *^  Daphne  **  shows  a  lady  of  much  the  same  tem- 
perament: 

Daphne  knows  with  equal  ease, 
How  to  vex  and  how  to  please ; 
But  the  folly  of  her  sex 
Makes  her  sole  delight  to  vex. 

And  Ambrose  Philips  sings  of  the  lady  whom  ^'the  love-sick  Btre- 
phoQ  flies,"  whUst: 

The  fair  coquet, 
With  feign'd  regret, 
Invites  him  back  to  town ; 
But,  when  in  tears 
The  youth  appears, 
She  meets  him  with  a  frown. 


EPITAPH  ON  BOQEB  A8CHAM(Book  H.  27). 
Translated  in  Amo^  **  Genu  of  Latin  Poetry" 

His  oountry's  muses  join  with  those  of  Oreece 
And  mighty  Bome,  to  mourn  the  fate  of  Ascham  ; 
Dear  to  his  prince,  and  valued  by  his  friends, 
Content  with  humble  views  through  life  he  passed, 
While  envy*8  self  ne*er  dared  to  blast  his  fame. 

This  illustrious  scholar  was  highly  honoured  by  Queen  Eliza1)eth,  to 
whom  he  was  Latin  secretary,  and  tutor  in  the  learned  languages. 
With  every  opportunity  of  enriching  himself^  he  was  poor,  and  was 
oontented  with  the  respect  which  his  talents  and  integrity  insured  him 
throughout  his  life. 


HIERONYMUS  AMALTHEUS. 

Bom  at  Oderzo,  a  city  of  the  Venetian  territory,  in  1507.  He  was 
a  physician  of  some  eminence,  but  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  his 
Latin  poetry,  especially  of  the  light  and  epigrammatic  kind ;  and  holds 
now  a  distinguished  place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  He  died  in 
1574.  The  poetic  vein  seems  to  have  been  common  to  his  family,  for 
his  brothers,  Johannes  and  Cornelius,  were  scarcely  inferior  to  himself 
in  the  composition  of  elegant  Latin  verse. 
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319  XARIANU8  ^""De^iM  DeUtiarum,''  58). 
TranOated  in  the  '<  Quarterly  Beview;*  No.  233. 

If  Nape  bares  her  snowy  breast  or  arm 
Of  milky  hue,  or  smiles  with  witching  charm. 
Look  thou  not  on  them :  Love,  an  archer  keen. 
These  snares,  this  chain  doth  for  thy  capture  moan. 

On  *'  Lore,  an  archer  keen,"  aee  an  epigram  by  Meleager,  "^  Cupid 
Proclaimed." 
The  power  of  a  smile  is  shown  by  Tennyson  in  '*  BCadeline  " : 

All  my  bounding  heart  entanglest 
In  a  golden-netted  smile. 

Peter  Pindar  (Br.  Wolcot)  doses  an  Anacreontic  ia  **  Pindariana  ** 
with  the  line : 

/  I  feel  in  every  smile  a  chain. 


ON  TWO  BEAUTIFUL  MONOCULI  {^'DeUUa  Delitiamm,*' 59). 

TrandcUed  (n  '*  Select  Epigrams." 

But  one  bright  eye  young  Aeon's  &ce  adorns, 
For  one  bright  eye  sweet  Leonilla  mourns. 
Kind  youth  I  to  her  thy  single  orb  resign. 
And  make  her  perfect,  and  thyself  diyine  : 
For  then  Hf  Heaven  the  happy  change  allow) 
She  nhall  tair  Venus  be,  blind  Cupid  thou. 

This  celebrated  anri  singularly  beautiful  epigmm  was  made,  Warton 
says,  **on  Louis  de  Maguiron,  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time,  and 
the  great  fayourite  of  Henry  lU.  of  France,  who  lost  an  eye  at  the- 
siege  of  Issoire ;  and  on  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  a  great  beauty,  but  who 
wuB  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  of  her  eyes,  and  who  was  at  the  same 
time  mistress  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain."  (Warton's  *' Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope." ) 

Passerat,  who  was  younger  than,  but  contemporary  with,  Amaltheua, 
has  an  epigram  on  the  same  subject,  which,  with  the  exception  of  being 
longer,  is  closely  similar.  Hallam,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  '*  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe,'*  gave  Passerat  *'  credit  for  the  inven- 
tion ;"  but  in  the  second  edition  he  states  his  belief  that  the  one  by 
Amaltheus  was  first  published.    (Ed.  1843,  II.  145,  note.) 

Sir  Edward  Sherburne  has  an  epigram  ^'  On  a  Maid  in  Love  with  a 
Youth  Blind  of  One  Eye,"  which  is  extremely  elegant ;  and,  though 
the  subject  be  different,  may  be  compared  with  that  by  Amaltheus : 

Though  a  sable  cloud  benight 
One  of  thy  fiiir  twins  of  light, 
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Yet  the  other  brighter  seema 
Ab  't  had  robb'd  his  brother's  beams, 
Or  both  lights  to  one  were  run, 
Of  two  stars  to  make  one  sun : 
Cunning  archer  I  who  kuows  yet 
But  thou  wink'st  my  heart  to  hit ; 
Close  the  other  too,  and  all 
Thee  the  god  of  love  will  call. 


HtELLA  C*  Delitifls  Delitiarum,"  59). 

On  me,  my  love  Hiella  casts  her  eyes, 

And  then  so  oft  my  lovo  Hiella  sighs : 

Henoe  the  flames,  brighten'd  by  her  breath,  which  dart 

From  those  deep  orbs,  to  ashes  bum  my  heart. 

Butler  has  an  epigram  on  the  flames  of  fire  in  a  lady's  eyes : 

Do  not  mine  affection  slight, 

'Cause  my  locks  with  age  are  white : 

Your  breasts  have  snow  without,  and  snow  within, 

While  flames  of  fire  in  your  bright  eyes  are  seen. 


AN  HOUR-GLASS  AS  THE  LOVEICS  TOMB 
C*  Dalitiie  Delitiarum,"  59). 

TraniUxted  hy  Rdph, 

These  little  atoms  that  in  silence  pour, 
And  measure  out,  with  even  pace,  the  hour. 
Were  once,  Alcippus ; — struck  by  Galla's  eyes. 
Wretched  he  bum*d,  and  here  in  ashes  lies ; 
*  Which,  ever  streaming,  this  sad  truth  attest. 

That  Lovers  count  the  time,  and  know  no  rest 

{  That  this  epigram  was  early  held  in  estimation,  is  evident  by  Ben 

JonsGU  (who  was  bom  in  the  same  year  in  which  Amaltheus  died) 
placing  a  translation  of  it  among  his  own  epigrams,  though  so  bald  is 
the  rendering  that  it  does  no  justice  to  the  original.  Herrick  has  an 
epigram  ^  On  the  Hour-glass,*'  the  idea  of  which  is  evidently  taken  from 
Amnlthens,  whilst  the  point  is  quite  different : 

That  houre-glasse,  which  there  ye  see 
With  water  fill'd,  sirs,  credit  me, 
The  humour  was,  as  1  have  read. 
But  Lovers'  tears  inchristalled. 
Which,  as  they  drop  by  drop  doe  passe 
From  th'  upper  to  the  under-glasse, 
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Do  in  a  trickling  manner  tell, 
(By  many  a  wat'rie  syllable) 
That  Loveru*  tears,  in  life-time  shed. 
Do  restless  nm  when  they  are  dead. 


GEOEGIUS  SABINUS, 

A  Latin  poet,  highly  praised  by  Hallam,  was  bom  in  the  Electomte 
of  Brandenourg  in  1508.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Melancthon,  but 
was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  fiither-in-law.  By  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  was  employed  on  several  embassieu 
by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.    He  died  in  1560. 

THE  PBIE8T  AND  THE  THIEF  («  Delitia  Delitiarum,"  134). 
Trandated  in  the  *'  Saturday  Beview,'*  No.  546. 

A  priest  one  day  accompanied  a  thief 

To  where  the  gallows  makes  rogues'  penance  brief. 

"  Grieve  not,  but  only  have  thou  faith,"  said  he, 

'*  That  soon  with  angels  thou  heaven's  guest  shalt  be." 

Groaning,  he  answer'd,  "If  thy  text  is  true, 

Pray  let  me  send  a  substitute  in  you  !" 

**  Nay,"  cried  the  priest,  **  I  needs  must  say  thee  nay ! 

This  is  to  me  no  feast — but — fasting  day." 

Owen  imitated  this  epigram,  but  spoilt  it  by  putting  the  excuse  of 
the  fiEUit-day  in  the  mouth  of  the  thief  instead  of  the  priest.  The 
following  translation  is  by  Harvey,  slightly  altered  (Book  1. 123) : 

To  the  thief  Bardella,  condemn'd  to  die, 

A  monk  gave  comfort,  "  Thou  shalt  sup  on  high :" 

Bardella  replied,  **  I  fast  to-day, 

Please  you  to  sup  there  in  my  place — ^you  may.'' 

Sabinus*  epigram  is  clearly  the  originsd,  as  Dr.  Johnson  long  ago 
pointed  out,  of  Prior's  ballad,  "The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier,"  which  is, 
in  fuot,  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  Latin.  To  show  the  fdmi- 
larity,  two  stanzas  towards  the  conclusion  are  given  : 

Alas !  quoth  the  squii^,  however  sumptuous  the  treat, 
Parbleu !  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat  ; 
I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  fiivour  and  grace. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place. 

That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank  you  to  boot, 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  must  suit. 
The  feast  I  proposed  to  you  I  cannot  taste. 
For  this  night,  oy  our  order,  is  mark'd  for  a  fiurt. 
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JOHANNES  SECUNDUS, 

Whose  fiunily  name  was  Eveiard,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1511.  H« 
studied  law,  and  becoming  secretaiy  to  the  Archbisliop^f  Toledo,  db»- 
tinguished  himself  so  mnch  by  the  dassicai  elegance  of  his  composi- 
tion, that  he  was  appointed  private  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  but  before  he  could  enter  upon  the  office  he  died,  at  tiie 
early  age  of  twenty-flye.  The  **  Basia,"  his  chief  work,  is  for  the  most 
part  u^t  for  perusal. 

ON  CHABI2W8,   THE  HUSBAND  OF  AN  UGLY  WIFE 

C*  DelitisB  Delitiarum,"  172). 

Trandated  by  Whaley  {very  sUghtiy  aUertd), 

Your  wife's  possest  of  sucH  a  faoe  and  mind, 

So  charming  that,  and  this  so  soft  and  kind. 

So  smooth  her  forehead,  and  her  yoioe  so  sweet. 

Her  words  so  tender  and  her  dress  so  neat ; 

That  would  kind  Jove,  whence  man  all  good  derives. 

In  wondrous  bounty  send  me  three  such  wives, 

Dear  happy  husband,  take  it  on  my  word, 

To  Pluto  I'd  give  two,  to  take  the  third. 


ON  THE  STATUE  OF  A  HEIFER. 
Translated  by  Whaley. 

Good  friend,  this  message  to  my  owner  bear, 
That  Myron  stole  me,  and  has  fix'd  me  here. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  epigrams  on  the  celebrated  brazen  statue  of 
a  oow  by  Mjrron.  The  following  is  translated  from  the  Greek  of 
Anacreon  by  Fawkes  ('^Anacreontis  Teii  Carmina/'  &c.,  WHlielmus 
Baxter,  1695).  Jacobs  does  not  place  this  among  the  epigrams  of 
Auacreon,  but  ascribes  the  same,  with  slight  variations,  to  Pmlippus 
(H.  206,  xl.) : 

Feed,  gentle  swain,  thy  cattle  far  away. 
Lest  they  too  near  the  cow  of  Myron  stray. 
And  thou,  if  chance  fidladous  judgment  err'd, 
Drive  home  the  breathing  statue  with  ^e  herd. 

Ausonius  has  an  epigram  on  the  statue,  which  doses  with  a  point 
exactly  similar  to  Aiuusreon's.  Qibbon  says,  that  Myron's  cow  is  cele- 
brated by  the  false  wit  of  thirty-six  Greek  epigrams  (**  Decline  and 
Pall,**  dmp.  xxxix.\ 
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Pascbasioa  has  a  Latin  distioh  on  the  same  subject  ("  Detitie  Deli- 
tiarum,"  82),  translated  by  James  Wright : 

Herdsman  and  herd,  nay  Myron  I  deceive ; 

And  Jove,  turn'd  ball,  for  me  would  heaven  leave. 

Among  the  "  Fables  and  Epigrams  firom  the  German  of  Lessing," 
London,  1825.  is  an  admirable  epigram  "  On  the  Horse  of  Freder&ic 
William,  on  the  Bridge  at  Berlin  " : 

On  me  you  gaze  surprised,  as  though 
You  doubted  if  I  breathe  or  no ; 

Expectant  half  to  see  me  stir- 
Enough— I  only  wait  the  spur  I 


JOHANNES  GIBARDUS. 

Born  at  Dijon  about  1518 ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Dole ;  and 
for  some  years  Mayor  of  Auzonn&    He  died  in  1586. 

TEE  PRUDENT  CHOICE  ("DeUtiie  DeUtiarum,"  42). 

Translated  by  Jamu  Wright. 

A  wife  you  took  deform'd,  yet  rich  'tis  said : 
By  th'  fingers,  Cantulus,  not  eyes  you  wed. 

This  epigram  has  little  merit.  It  is  given  because  it  may  perhaps 
be  the  ongbial  of  the  well-known  and  often  quoted  lines: 

When  Lovelace  married  Lady  Jenny, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  ready  penny ; 
''  I  chose  her,"  said  he,  **  like  old  plate. 
Not  for  the  fashion,  but  the  weight ! 

The  epigrammatists  of  all  ages  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
marrying  for  money.  Diodorus,  a  native  of  Sinope,  who  flourished 
B.C.  854,  tells  us  his  own  wise  rule.  Cumberland  translates  the  lines 
("  Observsr,"  No.  108) : 

This  is  my  rule,  and  to  this  rule  111  hold. 
To  choose  my  wife  by  merit,  not  by  cold ; 
For  on  that  one  election  must  depend 
Whether  I  wed  a  fiiry  or  a  Menu. 

The  poet  Skelton,  in  his  *'  Book  of  Three  Fools,*'  has  this  quaintly 
expressed  warning : 

The  man  that  doth  wed  a  wyfe  I 

For  her  Roodes  and  her  rychesse  i 

But  not  f<Hr  lygnage  femvnatyfe,  ! 

Procureth  doloure  and  dystresse  i 

With  infynyte  payne  and  hevynesae ;  ^ 
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For  she  will  do  hym  moohe  sorowe 
Bothe  at  evyn  and  at  moiowe. 

In  *"  Epigrams  in  Distich,"  1740,  is  the  following,  entitled,  <•  A  Great 
Fortune's  Difflonlty  " : 

Puzzled  she  is  to  know,  which  amorous  speeches 
Belong  to  her,  and  which  unto  her  riches. 

In  "  Papers  relating  to  Suffolk  "  in  the  British  Museum,  a  yolume 
consisting  chiefly  of  cuttings  from  **Baw8'  Pocket-books,'*  preserved  by 
the  Bev.  J.  M.  Mitford,  is  the  following  amnsing  piecc^  oJled  '*  True 
Love " : 

O'Learv  was  as  poor  as  Job, 

But  Tove  and  poverty  can  please  us. 
He  saw  the  widow  Bonna-robe, 

And  lov'd— for  she  was  rich  as  GrcssuB. 
Mutual  the  love  their  bosoms  own ; 

Sincere  was  he,  and  none  could  doubt  her — 
She  lov'd  him  for  himself  cUonet 
And  he — He  eould  not  live  wilhout  her  I 

Dr.  Jdinson  said  of  a  person  who  married  on  no  higher  principle 
than  pecuniarv  advantage,  "  Now  has  that  fellow  at  length  obtained  a 
certainty  of  three  meals  a  day,  and  for  that  certainty,  like  his  brother 
dog  in  the  fable,  he  will  get  his  neck  galled  for  lue  with  a  collar.'* 
^lui.  PioKzi's  Anecdotes  of  Johnson.) 


THEODOEUS  BEZA, 

Celebrated  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent, 
was  bom  at  Yezelai  in  France  in  1519.  He  was  intended  for  the 
Priesthood,  but  married  and  changed  his  religion.  His  early  years 
were  passed  in  dissipation.  He  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Lausanne,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years;  and  subsequently 
resided  at  Geneva,  as  Rector  of  the  Protestant  Academy  there,  and 
Professor  of  Divinity.  He  married  a  second  time  at  the  age  of  seventy ; 
and  died  in  1605.  Paschasius  gives  him  a  third  wife,  but  perhaps 
without  good  authority,  in  an  epigram  which  is  translated  from  the 
Latin  in  "  Selections  from  the  French  Anas,"  1797, 1.  66 : 

In  age,  youth,  and  manhood,  three  wives  )iave  I  tried. 

Whose  qualities  rare  all  my  wants  have  supplied. 

The  first,  goaded  on  by  the  ardour  of  youth, 

I  woo'd  for  the  sake  of  her  person,  forsooth : 

The  second  I  took  for  the  sake  of  her  purse ; 

And  the  third — ^for  what  reason  ?    I  wanted  a  nurBe. 
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TO  ZOILUS  (•'  DeUtwB  DeUtiarum,"  11). 
IVandated  by  Jamet  WriglU, 

My  book  to  you,  0  Zoilus,  seems  too  small, 
I  only  wish  it  would  seem  so  to  all. 

Ounden  closes  the  preface  to  his  ''Britannia"  with  a  Latin  Une, 
which  in  Gibson's  edition  is  rendered  by  the  following  distich : 

Books  take  their  doom  from  each  peruser's  will, 
Just  as  they  think,  they  pass  for  good  or  ill. 


LUCRETIA'8  SUICIDE  ("DelitiiB  Delitiarum,"  14). 
Trantlated  by  Dr,  TurnbuU, 

If  Tarquin's  wrong,  Lucretia,  pleased  your  soul. 
Death  was  but  justice  for  a  crime  so  foul ; 
But  if  by  strength  alone  his  will  he  had, 
To  die  for  his  misdoings  proves  you  mad : 
Then  be  no  more  the  matron's  boast  and  pride, 
You  lived  a  wanton,  or  a  fool  you  died. 

A  note  to  the  '*Rape  of  Luoreco,"  in  the  Variorum  Shaketpeare, 
1821,  XX.  202,  ascribes  this  epigram  to  Benatns  Laorentius  de  la 
Barre. 

Marcus  Antonius  Gasanovas,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  has  an  epigram  on  Lucretia,  thus  translated  by  Heywood 
the  dramatist  {Variorum  Shdkespearef  as  above) : 

Why  Ludooe  better  might  herself  have  slain. 
Before  the  act,  than  after  her  black  stain, 
Can  any  tell  ?    No  crime  did  she  commit, 
For  of  all  guilt  her  hand  did  her  acquit 
Her  ravisher  she  slew  by  that  brave  stroke. 
And  from  her  country's  neck  took  off  the  yoke ; 
From  thine  own  hand  thy  death  most  willing  oame. 
To  save  thy  country,  and  preserve  thy  fame. 

Elsum,  in  his  **  Epigrams  on  Paintings,"  1700,  has  one  on  a  picturt 
by  Giorgione  of  Lucretia  stabbing  herself  (Ep.  43) : 

Since  the  vile  ravisher  my  honour  stains. 
What  thing  of  worth  or  moment  now  remains  t 
Thus  cries  Lucretia  with  grief  opprest. 
And  sheathes  a  poignant  dagger  in  her  breast. 
The  heroine  woiud  die ;  but  you  prevent, 
O  Georgion  I  her  murderous  intent. 
You  have  so  painted  her,  that  we  conoeiyei 
She  in  thy  table  will  for  ever  live. 
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Dr.  YouDg  in  his  seTenth  satire  gives  a  &yoiizable  view  of  Lacretia*8 
oouduct : 

Ambition,  in  a  truly  noble  mind. 
With  Bister  virtue  is  for  ever  joined ; 
As  in  fam'd  Lncrece,  who,  with  equal  dread. 
From  g^lt  and  shame  by  her  last  conduct,  fled : 
Her  virtue  long  rebell'd  in  firm  disdain. 
And  the  sword  pointed  at  her  heart  in  vain ; 
But  when  the  slave  was  threatened  to  be  had 
Dead  by  her  side,  her  love  of  fiime  obeyed. 


ON  HOLBEIN'S  HALF-LENOTH  PORTRAIT  OF  ERASMUS 

("  DelitiaB  DeHtiarum,"  15). 

TranOated  in  ''  CoOeetion  of  Epigrams,"  17S5. 

One  half  this  canvass  shows  of  that  great  sage, 
Whom  worlds  proclaim  the  wonder  of  the  age ; 
Why  not  the  whole  ?    Cease,  reader,  thy  surprise, 
Him  the  whole  earth's  not  able  to  comprise. 

This  frigid  conceit  may  have  its  ongin  in  an  epigram  by  Martial 
(Book  y.  74)  "On  Pompey  and  his  Sons;"  thus  tninslated  by  Aaron 
Hill: 

Great  Pompey's  ashes  in  vile  Egypt  lie  ; 
His  sons  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  die : 
What  wonder  that  these  three  so  distant  died, 
So  vast  a  ruin  could  not  spread  less  wide. 

There  is  an  epigram  on  Holbein's  picture  in  Elsum's  "  Epigrams  on 
Paintings,"  1700,  translated  from  Michael  Silos  "  De  Romana  Pictura 
et  Sculptuia  "  (Ep.  78) : 

The  famous  Swiss  no  little  skill  hath  shown 
In  painting  of  his  generous  patron. 
This  work  in  EngUnd  th'  artist  much  commends, 
Bv  which  he  was  preferr'd,  and  gain'd  his  ends. 
Thou  mad'st  Erasmus,  Holbein  !  as  'tis  said, 
But  I  say  that  Erasmus  Holbein  made. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Erasmus  was  Holbein's  earliest  patron,  by 
whose  advice  the  painter  came  to  England,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  portrait  of  his  patron,  as  his 
credentials. 


ON  LUTHER, 
Trandated  in  the  ^ PoetiocU  Farrago** 

Rome,  all  the  world,  and  Bome  the  Pope,  subdu'd ; 
By  arms,  her  empire — his,  by  fraud  pursu'd: 
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But  Luther  rose  superior  to  the  two ; 
And  from  one  pen  alone  both  conquests  diew. 
No  more  let  Greece  Alcides'  honours  raise, 
A  feathered  guiU  his  mighty  dub  outweighs. 

This  ia  one  side  of  the  picture,  in  which  all  the  honour  of  bringing 
about  the  Reformation  is  g^ven  to  Luther.  The  other  side  is  shown  in  a 
curious  book  of  epigrams,  written  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  entitled, 
**  Mirror  of  the  New  Reformation,"  published  at  Paris  in  16S4,  in  which 
tho  honour  is  given  to  another  personage  (Ep.  6) : 

Luther  still  vaunts  himself  to  be  the  first, 

That  by  Truth's  beams  the  Romish  clouds  disperst. 

Yet  is  it  granted,  Satan  was  the  cause,  i 

Vniich  mov'd  him  first  the  sacred  Biass  t'  oppose.  ! 

Wh^s  Satan  then  not  Reformer  ?  true,  » • 

He  IS  indeed :  Let's  give  the  Devil  his  due. 


JOACHIMUS  BELLAIUS, 

Or  Du  Bellay,  called  the  Ovid  of  France,  was  bom  about  1524.  Hd 
was  noticed  by  Francis  I.,  Henry  H.,  and  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and 
was  patronized  by  his  cousin  Cardinal  du  Bellay.  Through  the  mis* 
representations  of  enemies  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  that  prelate, 
which  caused  him  so  much  mortification  that  it  shortened  his  life,  and 
he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

TO  AN  AUTHOR  WHO  ENTITLED  HIS  BOOK  ''NUOJS*' 

("  Delitiffl  DeUtiarum,"  36). 

Trandated  by  D. 

Paul,  you  have  chosen  the  best  of  all  titles, 
For  nought  in  your  book  is  better  than  trifles. 

This  distich  was  written  on  the  '*  Kugsa,"  or  Latin  epignons  of 
Nicholas  Borbonius.  *'  Our  countrjrman,  Owen,"  says  Warton,  •*  who 
had  no  notion  of  Borbonius'  elegant  simplicity,  was  still  more  witty  " 
("  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,"  1840.  III.  349).  The  epigram  to  which 
Warton  refers  is  Book  L  42 ;  thus  translated  by  Harvey  : 

Thou  Trifles  thought'st  not,  what  thou  so  didst  call ; 
I  call  them  not,  but  think  them  Trifles  all  I 


^ 
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MAECUS  ANTONIUS  MURETUS. 

A  Frenchman,  born  in  1 526.  He  was  a  learned  critic,  and  hiiscellaneoua 
writer ;  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Cffisar  Scaliger ;  and  much  patron- 
ized by  Cardinal  Hippolite  d'Est.  In  1576  he  was  ordained  a  priest, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  until  his  death  in  1585. 

ON  VENUS  ("  DelitiiB  Delitiarum,"  28). 
Tranilated  in  the  '*  Qvarteriy  Beview,^  No.  233. 

If  Venus,  as  the  lie  of  poets  goes, 

From  the  mid- waters  at  her  birth  arose ; 

How  is't  that  by  herself,  from  ocean  sprung, 

This  heart  of  mine  with  ceaseless  flames  is  wrung  ? 

O  grief  I     What  worse  can  hopeless  swains  surprise. 

Since  fire  to  bum  them  doth  from  waters  rise. 

The  original  of  this  may  be  a  Greek  epigram  by  Meleager,  thus 
translated  by  Merivale  (Jacobs  1. 17,  Vu) : 

Mighty  is  Love— most  mighty— once  again, 
I  cry,  most  mighty  1  writMng  with  mv  pain. 
And  deeply  groaning,— who,  for  miscnief  bom. 
Mocks  at  our  woes,  and  laughs  our  wrongs  to  soom. 
— The  cold  blue  wave  from  which  thy  mother  came^ 
Proud  bo^  I  should  quench,  not  feed,  that  cruel  flame. 

There  is  a  Greek  epigram  by  Zenodotus,  on  the  impossibility  of  Quench- 
ing the  fire  of  love  by  water,  which  is  thus  translated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Wellesley  (Jacobs  II.  61,  i.): 

Who  sculptured  Love  beside  this  fountain  ?— Fool, 
To  think  with  water  such  a  flame  to  cool. 

So,  Shakespeare  in  his  last  sonnet : 

Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 

The  most  celebrated  epigram  on  water  not  only  not  quenching,  but 
even  increasing,  the  fiame  of  love,  U  a  Latin  one  by  Petronius  AfiBnius, 
an  author  ef  whom  nothing  is  known.  The  following  translation  is  by 
Christopher  Smart.  The  subject,  a  lady  throwing  snow-balls  at  her 
lover : 

When,  wanton  fair,  the  snow^  orb  you  throw, 

1  feel  a  fire  before  unknown  in  snow, 

E'en  coldest  snow  I  find  has  poVr  to  warm 

My  breast,  when  flung  by  Julia's  lovely  arm. 

T*  elude  love's  powerral  arts  I  strive  in  vain, 

If  ice  and  snow  can  latent  fires  contain. 

These  frolics  leave ;  the  force  of  beauty  prove ; 

With  equal  passion  cool  my  ardent  love. 
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STEPHANUS  PASCHASIUS, 

Whose  fionily  name  was  Pasqnier  or  Pftonier,  was  bom  in  Paris  in 
1528.  He  was  Advocate  in  Parliament,  andAiterwards  Advocate-general 
in  the  Chambw  of  Aocounts.  He  stood  high  as  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar, 
and  was  esteemed  as  a  poet.    He  died  in  1615. 

MARRIED  LIFE. 
Tramhted  in  ^  Seleetions  from  the  Frenck  Anaty*'  1797. 

No  day,  no  hour,  no  moment,  is  my  house 

Free  from  the  clamour  of  my  scolding  spouse ! 

My  servants  all  are  rogues ;  and  so  am  I, 

Unless,  for  quiet's  sake,  I  join  the  cry. 

I  aim,  in  all  her  freaks,  my  wife  to  please ; 

I  wage  domestic  war,  in  hopes  of  ease. 

In  vain  the  hopes  !  and  my  fond  bosom  bleeds. 

To  feel  how  soon  to  peace  mad  strife  succeeds : 

To  find,  with  servants  jarring,  or  my  wife, 

The  worst  of  lawsuits  is  a  married  life. 

Lavish  compliments  to  the  ladies  before  maniage,  and  abuse  of  them 
afterwards,  is  too  much  the  rule  of  the  epigrammatists.  A  few  of  their 
unoourteous  epigrams  and  epitaphs  on  wives  may  be  amusing  to  those 
who  have  happily  no  experience  of  a  Xantippe. 

In  "*  Selections  from  the  French  Anas  "  an  "*  Epitaph  on  a  Bad  Wife, 
by  her  Husband,"  is  given.  It  is  said  to  be  from  the  Greek,  but  there  is 
no  reference : 

Ah  I  once  dear  partner  of  my  days, 

Willing  to  thee  tliis  tomb  I  raise :  n 

My  grateful  thoughts  your  shade  pursue. 

In  this  small  gift  so  justly  due. 

No  envious  tongue,  with  clamours  rude, 

Arrai^n'd  this  act  of  gratitude ; 

For  aU  must  know,  that,  with  my  wife, 

I  lost  each  hour  of  care  and  strife. 

Boileau  has  a  well-known  French  '*  Epitaph  on  tbeTomb  of  a  Wife,"  in 
reference  to  which  he  used  to  say,  that  the  best  epigrams  originated  in 
conversation ;  and  of  all  his  own  gave  the  preference  to  this  one.  He 
was  easily  satisfied  it  may  be  thought  : 

Here  lies  my  wife ;  and  Heaven  knows. 
Not  less  for  mine,  than  her  repose  1 

In  <*  Notes  and  Queries,'*  2nd  S.  H.  26,  the  following  is  given  from  the 
Harl.  M.B.,  6894,  91,  '*0n  the  Atchievement  of  a  Married  Lady 
Deceased,  at  Stanmore  Magna,  Middlesex  " : 

God  has  to  me  sufficiently  been  kind. 

To  take  my  wife^  and  leave  me  here  behind. 
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JaiQfiB  Smith  (author  of  ^'BejectedAddreeses'*)  has  a  spirited  and 
amusing  epigram  which  he  entitles  ''Heraldry"  (** Memoirs,  Letters, 
fto.*'1840,IL  186): 

Where'er  a  hatchment  we  discern 

(A  truth  before  ne'er  started). 
The  motto  nukes  us  surely  learn 

The  sex  of  the  departed. 
If  'tis  the  husband  sleeps,  he  deems 

Death's  day  a  ''feUz  die$" 
Of  unaocostom'd  quiet  dreams,  . 

And  cries — In  codo  quie$. 
But  if  the  wife,  she  from  the  tomb 

Wounds,  Parthian  like,  **poit  torywn,'* 
Hints  to  her  spouse  his  future  doom, 

And  throatcoiing  cries — Seturgam. 


Oy  LMIAA  («  DeUtin  DeUtiarum,"  29). 
TrandaUd  by  D, 

To  conciliate  my  sweet  Fair, 

I  tried  ev'ry  metliod  rare  ; 

I  kiss'd,  I  made  gifts,  and  besought, 

Yet  vain  e'en  were  gifts  richly  ^/rought. 

But  now  when  love  is  cold  and  dead, 

My  Lselia^s  willing  to  he  wed, 

And,  dimming  with  salt  tears  her  eyes. 

Uses  Love's  weapon — woman's  sighs, 

Soft  ditties,  too,  she  sadly  sings. 

And  presents  oft  she  shyly  brings, 

And  prayers  with  pretty  lispings. 

Ah  !  Lsdlia,  'tis  too  late,  go  seek 

A  lover  now  than  me  more  meek : 

Yon  scom'd  me  when  with  love  I  bum'd, 

When  now  you're  kind,  to  ice  I'm  tnm'd. 

William  Browne,  the  author  of  **  Britannia's  Pastorals,"  has  an  epi- 
gram on  the  same  subject.  It  is  found  in  Bir  Egerton  Brydges'  edition, 
1815,  21,  of  a  MS.  vol.  of  Browne's  Poems,  in  the  Lansdowne  collection. 
No.  777 

Not  long  agone  a  youthful  swafai. 
Much  wronged  by  a  maid's  disdain. 
Before  Lovers  altar  came ;  and  did  implore 
Tliat  he  might  like  her  less  or  she  love  more. 
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The  god  him  heazd ;  and  she  began 

To  doat  on  him,  he  (foolish  man) 

Cloy'd  with  much  sweets,  thns  chang'd  his  note  before, 

O  let  her  love  one  less,  or  I  like  moxe  I 

Wal^  in  a  complaint  to  Cnlia,  expresses  a  similar  dl£Scalty.    One 
stiinza  is  soflScient : 

While  at  the  first  you  cruel  prov'd, 

And  grant  the  bliss  too  late ; 
You  hinder'd  me  of  one  I  loVd, 
To  give  me  one  I  hate. 


TO  A  PHYSICIAN  (*•  DeUtire  DeUtiapum,"  29). 
TranOated  in  the  "  Qttarterly  RevieWy*'  No.  233. 

Say  not,  be  sick,  and  gratis  I'll  prescribe : 
Sickness  prepense  requires  a  stronger  bribe ! 

These  Latin  poets  were  fond  of  satirical  distichs  on  men  who  dabbled 
in  the  healing  art  Jnoobus  Zevecotius,  bom  at  Ghent  in  1604,  has  the 
following,  translated  by  James  Wright  ("  Delitiad  DeHtiarum,*'  163) : 

Gtellia  the  hangman  doth,  not  doctor  choose : 
The  quickest  course  of  physic  is  the  noose. 

Georgius  Anselmus,  an  eminent  physician,  bom  at  Parma,  who  died  in 
1528,  is  very  severe  upon  one  of  his  own  fraternity,  but  not  original,  for 
the  idea  is  taken  from  Martial,  Book  I.  48.  The  translation  is  from  tlie 
"  Quarterly  Review  "  (*•  Delitias  Delitiarum."  61) : 

Sosil,  the  butcher,  has  become  a  leech.    'Tis  nothing  new. 
For  what  he  did  when  butchering,  as  doctor  he  will  do. 


ON  HABPALUS  Q'  Delitiae  DeUtiarum,"  81). 

Translated  hy  D. 

Harpalns  to  the  poor  bis  wealth  would  leave, 
That  at  his  death  bis  son  might  truly  grieve. 

This  may  have  had  its  origin  in  an  epigram  by  Martial  (Book  lY.  60), 
which  Hay  thus  tmnslates : 

Jack's  other's  dead  ;  and  left  him  without  hope ; 
For  he  hath  nothing  left  him  but  a  rope. 
By  a  strange  turn  did  Fortune  thus  contrive, 
To  make  Jack  wish  his  father  were  alive. 

Donne  has  a  smart  epigram  on  a  spendthrift  son,  whom  his  father  dis^ 
inherited : 

Thy  father  all  £h>m  thee,  by  his  last  will, 
•  Gave  to  the  poor.    Thou  hast  good  title  still. 
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CEBDO  ("DeUtiie  Delitiaram,"  85). 
Trandated  by  D, 

No  rood  of  ground  poor  Cerdo  cali'd  hia  own, 

But,  gipsy- like,  bis  lodging  was  a  loan ; 

Until  in  death  beneath  the  turf  he  lies ; 

For  to  the  living  cruel  Life  denies 

What  to  the  dead  Death  gives  as  sorrow's  balm ; 

To  wit)  a  home  where  nought  disturbs  the  calm. 

The  most  celebrated  epitaph  on  a  beggar  Ib  a  touchiDg  Greek  one,  by 
an  unoertain  author,  on  ^  Epictetus,  the  Slave,'*  of  which  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  **  Essay  on  Epitaphs,"  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  approbation 
(Jacobs  lY.  238,  dlzxvi.) ;  thus  translated  by  0. : 

Want's  bitter  path  I,  Epictetus,  trod ; 
A  slave  and  cripple — ^yet  beloved  of  God. 


HENEICUS  STEPHANUS, 

Who  latinized  his  name  Etienne,  was  one  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Parisian  printers,  born  in  1528.  As  a  scholar  he  was  pre-eminent, 
especially  in  Greek.  His  Latin  epigrams,  however,  are,  says  Uallam, 
^  remarmbly  prosaic  and  heavy."    He  died  deranged  in  1598. 

THE  JUaSEIPS  DEATH  ("DeUtin  Delitiamm,**  19). 
TrandcUed  hy  James  Wright. 

9 

The  covetous  man,  whose  life's  a  living  death, 
Grieves  not  to  die,  but  gratis  t'  lose  his  breath. 

Buchanan  has  an  epitaph  of  similar  character  on  a  miser,  translated 
by  Wright  (Book  H.  10): 

Sylvius  that  nothing;  gratis  gave ;  being  dead. 
Grieves  that  his  epitaph  is  gratis  read. 

The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  is  well  exemplified  by  Pope,  in 
the  first  of  hiB  *'  Moral  Essays,"  Part  III : 

*^  I  give  and  devise  Told  Euclio  said 

And  sigh'd)  my  lanas  and  tenements  to  Ned.'* 

"  Your  money,  Sir  ?  *— **  My  money,  Sir,  what,  all  ? 

Why — if  I  must— (then  wept)  I  give  it  PauL" 

**  The  manor,  SirT— »*  The  manor !  hold  (he  criedX 

Not  that— I  cannot  part  with  that" — and  died. 
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The  same  poet,  in  the  third  of  his  *'  liloral  Essays,"  shows,  by  the 
case  of  the  miser  HopkinB,  how  little  the  sumvors  cafe  for  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  dead : 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wreton  who  liying  aaVd  a  cai^le's  end. 

These  lines  perhaps  originated  in  an  anecdote  of  this  miser,  who 
was  called  Vumire  Bbpkins.  In  order  to  obtain  a  lesson  in  saving,  he 
called  one  evening  on  a  bookseller  named  Guv,  reputed  the  pattern  of 
parsimony,  whose  hoards  at  length  came  to  noble  use  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Hospital,  which  bears  his  name.  Hopkins  found  him  in  his 
parlour  with  one  candle,  and,  sitting  down,  stated  the  object  of  his 
visit.  ''O,'*  said  Guy,  ^*if  that  be  all  your  business,  we  can  just  as 
well  talk  it  over  in  the  dark,"  and  forthwith  put  out  the  light.  This 
was  enough  for  tiie  Vulture,  who  took  his  leave  with  this  acknowledg- 
ment :  **I  thought  myself  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  saving,  but  you  have 
taught  me  an  important  lesson,  and  be  assured  my  future  conduct  shall 
mi^e  amends  for  my  past  prodigality  in  caudles.''  (Ketf  s  *'  Flowers  of 
Wit.") 


A  HEADSTRONG  TTIF^  ("  DeUtiae  DeUtiarum,"  19). 
Translated  in  the  *'  Quarterlff  Beview"  No,  238. 

A  headstrong  wife  who  oft  came  in  for  blame. 
When  charged  with  scant  obedience,  would  reply, 
**  Why  snarls  my  spouse  ?    Our  wishes  are  the  same  : 
He  would  the  ruler  be :  and  so  would  I." 

Bishop,  once  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  has  an  epigram  on 
a  headstrong  wife,  which  is  amusing  though  without  much  merit. 
(Works,  1796,  Ep.  45)  : 

Gelia  h^  sex's  foible  shuns; 

Her  tongue  no  length  of  larxmi  runs ; 

Two  phrases  answer  every  part : 

One  gatVd,  one  bredhs,  her  husband's  heart  ; 

I  vnUy  she  said,  when  made  a  bride ; — 

I  teon*t — through  all  her  life  beside. 


JOHANNES  PASSEBATIDS, 

Professor  <^  Eloquence  in  the  Boyal  College  at  Paris,  was  bom  at 
Troyes  in  Ohampagne,  in  1534.  His  lectures  were  so  ccdebrated,  that 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  time  were  his  hearers ;  and  as  a  Latin  poet 
ae  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  scholars  of  taste  and  refinement.  He 
died  in  1602. 
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ng  I       ON  THE  DMATB  OF  PHILIP  8TB0ZA  Q"  DeHtia  Delitiaram,'  5>. 

Translated  by  D. 

Hast'nin^  to  battle,  betra.T'd  bj  thy  friends, 
}^  I  One  ship  engHges  a  fleet ; 

be  I  Noble  and  brave  in  the  death  which  impends, 

^  I    ;  And  ready  thy  fate  to  meet 

Wonnded,  the  sea-green  wave  then  stain'st  with  blood ; 

Mereas  weeps;  and  th'  ocean  maids, 
From  their  blue  eyes,  pour  forth  a  tender  flood 

Of  tears,  in  their  coral  glades  : 
But  not  of  a  tomb,  or  of  life,  bereft, 
^     I  For  thee  so  sore  need  they  weep ; 

£    [  For  fiune  eternal  on  earth  hast  thou  left, 

And  ocean  luUs  thee  to  sleep ; 
In  the  cradle  of  Venus  reposing, 
For  thee  the  toils  of  war  now  are  closing. 

With  ill  18  may  be  compared  an  epigram  by  Martin  Lluellin.  a  Welsh- 
man, on  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  GrrenTille,  Vioe-Admiral  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  maintained  a  fight  with  his  single  dhip 
against  tiie  whole  Armada  of  Spain,  consisting  of  fifty-three  of  their 
best  men-of-war.  It  is  printed  among  the  **  Verses  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  on  the  death  of  the  most  noble  and  right  valiant  Sir 
Bevil  Granville/'  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lansdowne  in  1643.  The 
absurdity  of  the  conceit  at  the  dose  will  bo  observed : 

Thus  slain,  thy  valiant  ancestor  did  lie, 
When  his  one  hark  a  navy  did  defy ; 
When  now  encompassed  round,  he  victor  stood. 
And  bath'd  his  piunace  in  his  conquering  blood, 
Till  sJl  tiie  purple  current  dried  and  spent. 
He  fell,  and  made  the  waves  his  monument, 
Where  shall  the  next  fum'd  Granville's  ashes  stand? 
Thy  grandsire's  fill  the  sea,  and  thine  the  land. 

Extravagant  hyperboles  were  common  in  a  past  age,  though  the 
greater  poets  set  meir  faces  against  them.  Lord  Lansdowne  (the  poet) 
mentions  another  instance,  which  is  only  one  of  many  which  might  be 
cited,  from  a  French  author,  in  an  epigram  on  the  monument  of  Frauds  L 
of  France,  which  he  thus  translates : 

Under  this  marble,  who  lies  buried  here  ? 
At     M  Francis  the  Great,  a  king  beyond  compare. 

^t      I  Why  has  so  great  a  king  eo  small  a  stone? 

et       ^^  Of  that  great  king  here's  but  the  heart  alone. 

!•      ^  Then  of  this  conqueror  here  lies  but  part  ? 

No — here  he  lies  oZ^— for  he  was  all  heart. 
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STEPHANUS  FOROATULUS. 

The  Latin  name  of  Etienne  Foioadel,  born  at  Besiers  in  1534.  Ho 
was  a  French  lawyer,  and  held  a  Ohair  at  the  UniFersity  of  TonlouBe. 
Hia  deatii  took  plaoe  in  1573. 

TO  HIS  MISTRESS  (•*  DeUtiiB  Delitiarum/'  42). 
TranOated  in  the**  Quarterly  Bevievo,**  Nc,  233. 

Hare  presents  wrought  of  gold  I  brought :  but  you 
Spum'd  them,  and  scorn  upon  my  oHeiings  threw. 
Nor  spicy  scents,  nor  jewels  you  affect, 
What  shall  I  do,  if  verse,  too,  you  reject  ? 
I'll  fetch  the  loadstone  from  its  Afric  home, 
For  in  its  wake  your  heart  of  steel  will  come. 

This  pretty  thought  is  probably  unique.  It  is  yery  common  to  find 
the  poets  upbraiding  their  cruel  mistresses  with  having  hearts  of  iron 
or  stone,  but  the  following  conceit  by  James  Shirley,  the  dramatihi 
(who  was  bom  in  1594),  is  as  original  as  tlie  more  elegant  idea  of  Foroa> 
tulus,  **  Upon  his  Mistress  Daucing"  (Shirley's  Poems,  1646, 17): 

I  stood  and  saw  my  mistress  danoe, 

Silent  and  with  so  iix'd  an  eye, 
Some  might  suppose  me  in  a  tranoe^ 

But  being  asked  why. 
By  one  that  knew  1  was  in  love, 

I  oould  not  but  impart 
My  wonder  to  behold  her  move 

So  nimbly  with  a  marble  heart. 


JOSEPHUS  JUSTUS  SCALIGER. 

The  son  of  Julius  OsBsar  Scaliger,  and  hdr  to  his  talents  and  haughty 
temper;  born  at  Aeen,  in  1540.  He  wsb  ^fessor  of  Belles  Lettree  at 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1609. 

THE  IGNORANT  NOBLEMAN  ("  DeUtin  DeUtiamm,"  62), 

Trandated  hp  D. 

The  one  clothed  in  velvet,  the  other  in  stuff, 
The  clown  and  the  peer  differ  widely  enough ; 
But  iD  learning  and  manners,  the  dress  of  the  mind, 
The  poor  clown *s  not  a  whit  the  rich  noble  behind. 
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Shakespeare,  in  '*  Taming  of  the  Shrew  '*  (Act  lY.  sc.  3),  draws  tHe 
distinction  between  richness  of  dress  and  of  mind : 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  tlie  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What !  is  the  juy  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathtrs  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 

So,   Dyer   in  an  Epistle  **To   Mr.  Savage,  son  of  the  late  Earl 
RiTers  " : 

Shame  on  the  dull,  who  think  the  soul  looks  less, 
Beciiuse  the  body  wants  a  glittering  dress. 
It  IB  the  mind's  for-ever  bright  attire, 
The  mind's  embroidery,  that  the  wise  admire ! 
That  which  looku  rich  to  the  gross  vulgar  eyes, 
Is  the  fop's  tinsel,  which  the  grave  despise. 


JOHANNES  AUDOENUS,  OE  OWEN. 

A  Latin  epigrammatiBt,  bom  in  Caenarvonshire  about  1560.  He 
was  educated  ut  Westminster,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  and  became 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Warwick.  His  epigrams  were  very 
popular  in  England,  and  foreign  critics  held  them  in  high  estimation. 
At  his  death  in  1622  his  relation,  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
Lord  Keeper,  who  had  treated  him  with  much  kindness  in  life,  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he  was  buried, 
and  engraved  on  it  a  Latin  epitaph,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion by  Thomas  Harvey,  who  pulilished  an  English  version  of  all 
Owen's  epigrams  in  1678  : 

Thy  statue,  stature,  thine  estate,  thy  book. 
All  little,  great  men  yet  on  this  do  look  : 
Nor  is  thine  honour,  or  thy  glory  small, 
r  For  greater  wit  than  thine,  is  not  at  all : 

t  Thy  little  house  in  a  great  temple  lies, 

A  poet  lives  not  truly  till  he  dies. 


PHTLLIS  (Book  I.  25). 
Translated  in  Hui  *•  Quarterly  Review,'*  No.  233. 

Kisses  my  Phillis  takes,  but  ne'er  bestows, 
Taking's  all  one  with  giving,  Phillis  knows. 

1* 
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The  following  amusiDg  epigram  on  this  subject,  is  translated  from 
tne  French,  in  ''Poems  Original  and  Translated,"  by  the  BeT.  W. 
Sheph^d,  1829 : 

^  Gome  kiss  me !"  said  Colin.    I  gently  said  '^  No  I 

For  my  mother  forbids  me  to  play  with  men  so." 

Abash'd  by  my  answer,  he  slided  away, 

Tho:ji;h  my  looks  pretty  plainly  advi^d  him  to  stay, 

Silly  swain  I  not  at  all  recollecting— not  he. 

That  his  mother  ne'er  said  that  he  must  not  kiss  me. 


TO  CYNTHIA  (Book  I.  119). 
Translated  by  Hayman. 

Sweet,  let  thy  soul  be  smooth  as  is  thy  skin ; 
As  thou  art  fair  without,  he  so  within. 

Sir  John  Harington  has  an  epigram  on  "  A  Fair  Shrew  "  (Book  IV. 
37),  which  is  imitated  from  Martial  (Book  I.  65) : 

Fair,  rich,  and  young !  how  rare  is  her  perfection, 
Were  it  not  mingled  with  one  foul  infection  I 
I  mean  so  proud  a  heart,  so  curs'd  a  tongue. 
As  makes  her  seem  nor  fair,  nor  rich,  nor  young. 

Shirley,  the  dramatist,  has  a  very  elegant  epigram  on  inward  and 
outward  beauty,  **  To  a  Lady  upon  a  Looking-Ulass  Sent "  (Poems, 
1646,  45) : 

When  tliis  crystal  shall  present 

Your  beauty  to  your  eye, 
Think  that  loyely  face  was  Ineant 

To  dress  another  by. 
For  not  to  make  them  proud 
These  glasses  are  allowed 
To  those  are  fair. 
But  to  compare 
The  inward  beauty  with  the  outward  grace. 
And  make  them  fair  in  soul  as  wdl  as  face. 

John  Harington,  the  father  of  Sir  John,  in  the  last  stanza  of  a 
tfonnet,  *'  On  Isabella  Markham,  when  I  first  thought  her  fair,"  pz^ttily 
expresses  the  union  which  ought  to  exist  between  b^uty  of  form  and 
kindness  of  heart ;  but  with  reference  to  love,  not  as  Owen  and  Shirley, 
to  moral  goodness  ('*  Nugae  Antiqme,"  1804,  II.  325) :  • 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind  bespeak 
Sweet  lip,  sweet  eye,  sweet  blushing  cheek, 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain  ? — 
O  Venus !  take  thy  gifts  again  ; 
Make  nought  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan, 
Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  vour  own. 
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cks  in  a  song  of  the  Scotch  poet,  Fergusfeon,  a  certain  Strephon  raiBOs 
his  plaintive  ky : 

O  Julia !  more  than  lily  fair, 
More  blooming  than  the  budding  roee ; 

How  can  thy  breast,  relentless,  beaj 
A  heart  more  cold  than  winter's  snows? 


TO  A  FRIEND  IN  DISTRESS  (Book  IIL  181). 
TraTidaled  by  Cowper, 

I  wifih  thy  lot,  now  bad,  still  worse,  my  friend ; 
For  when  at  worst,  they  say,  things  always  mend. 

Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  seems  to  have  found  comfort  from  this 
reflection  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  He  was  confined  in  the  same 
room  in  which  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  had  been  imprisoned,  and  wrote  on 
a  window,  under  that  mimster's  name,  the  following  epigram,  which  is 
imitated  from  the  Greek  of  Palladas  (Jacobs  m.  138,  oxx.) : 

Good  unexpected,  evil  unforseen. 
Appear  by  turns,  as  Fortune  shifts  the  scene : 
Some  rais'd  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amain, 
And  fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again. 

We  may  compare  the  first  stanza  of  **  The  Prophecy,"  by  Chatterton : 

This  truth  of  old  was  Sorrow's  friend^ 
**  Times  at  the  worbt  will  surely  mend." 
The  difficulty's  then  to  know. 
How  long  Oppression's  clock  can  go ; 
When  Britain  s  sons  may  cease  to  sigh. 
And  hope  that  their  redemption's  nigh. 


LIFE  (Book  IV.  238). 
TranBUUed  by  Harvey, 

To  slothfal  men  the  day,  night,  month  and  year 
Seem  long,  though  posting  on  with  swift  career : 
We  trifle  out  our  long-thought  time  in  vain ; 
Why  of  life's  shortness  do  we  then  complain? 

The  importance  of  activity  on  account  of  the  shortnefls  of  life,  is  a 
sentiment  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouUi  of  Hotspur  ('*  King 
Henry  IV."  Part  I.  Act  V.  sc.  2) : 
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O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 

To  spend  that  shorlness  basely,  were  too  long. 

If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 

Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 

A  portion  of  Owen's  thought  is  expressed  in  graceful  Iftngoage  h} 
Rogers  in  one  of  his  *^  Reflections  " : 

Man  to  the  last  is  but  a  froward  child ; 

So  eager  for  the  future,  come  what  may, 

And  to  the  present  so  insensible  1 

Oh,  if  he  oould  in  all  things  as  he  would. 

Years  would  as  days  and  hours  as  moments  be ; 

He  would,  so  restless  is  his  spirit  here. 

Give  wings  to  Time,  and  wish  his  life  away  t 


S.  PETER  AT  ROME  (Book  V.  8). 
Trandaied  in  ChalmerB*  ^  Biographical  Dictionary^ 

Whether  at  Borne  Peter  e'er  was  or  no, 

Is  much  disputed  still  I  trow : 
But  Simon's  being  there,  on  neither  side 

Was  ever  doubted  or  denied. 

The  only  interest  of  this  epigram  arises  from  the  effect  it  had  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  author.  In  comtequcnce  of  it  his  book  was  put  into  the 
'*  Index  Expurgatorius,"  and  the  result  of  this  was,  that  his  uncle,  a 
wealthy  Romanist,  who  intended  to  leave  his  property  to  him,  struck 
him  out  of  his  will. 


SUNSET  AND  SUNRISE  (Book  V.  39). 
Tranduied  by  Cowper. 

Contemplate  when  the  sun  declines, 
Thy  death,  with  deep  reflection ! 

And  when  again  he  rising  shines, 
The  day  of  resurrection ! 


ON  POPE  JULIUS  IL  (Book  V.  77;. 
Trandated  by  Harvey  (altered), 

S.  Peter  arm*d  exclaim'd,  behold  two  swords ; 
Peter,  two  keys  behold,  were  his  Lord's  words ; 
The  sword  he  left,  and  did  the  keys  receive. 
But  thou  dost  take  the  sword,  the  kej's  dost  leave. 
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In  the  **  Oollection  of  Epigrams/'  1735,  there  is  a  translation  of  a 
Latin  epigram  on  Julias  casting  the  keys  of  S.  Peter  into  the  Tiber. 
The  author  is  Gilbertns  Dacherios  Vulto,  bom  in  Auyergne,  whose 
tpigxams  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1538 : 

Fame  says,  Pope  Julius  once  the  sword  did  wield. 
And,  to  engage  the  Frenchman,  took  the  field ; 
Fierce  into  Tiber's  stream,  the  keys  he  threw. 
Exclaiming  loudly,  as  his  sword  he  drew, 
Since,  in  my  aid,  thy  keys,  O  Peter  I  fail. 
Thy  sword,  O  Paul !  in  battle  may  avail. 

In  Elsnm's  *^  Epigrams  on  Paintings,"  1700,  is  the  following  on  a 
portrait  of  Julius  by  Raphael  (Ep.  158) : 

A  countenance  so  strong,  and  so  severe. 
Though  but  a  shadow,  raises  awe  and  fear. 
The  picture  breatties ;  for  this  I  can  assure  ye, 
Here  you  may  see  of  art  the  utmost  fury. 
His  temples  are  begirt  with  triple  crown. 
To  show  that  kings  before  him  do  fall  down. 
Jtdius'  power  Raphael  doth  express, 
But  who  can  paint  Julius*  holiness  f 

Elsum'B  sarcasm  on  Julius*  holiness  brings  to  mind  the  unjustly 
levere  epigram  of  Buchanan  on  that  prelate  (**  Book  of  Misoellames  "), 
Iranslated  in  the  *'  Collection  of  Epigrams,"  1735  : 

Thy  father  Genoese,  thy  mother  Greek, 
Bom  on  the  seas ;  who  truth  in  thee  would  seek  ? 
False  Greece,  Liguria's  false,  and  folse  the  sea ; 
False  all :  and  all  their  falsehoods  are  in  thee. 


ADVICE  TO  F0NTICU8  (Book  YIU.  71). 
Translated  by  Harvey, 

Thou  nothing  giVst,  but  dying  wilt :  then  die : 
He  giveth  twice,  who  giveth  speedily. 

The  original  of  this  caustic  epigram  is  probably  one  by  liiartial 
(Book  XL  67),  which  Hay  thus  translates : 

You  give  me  nothing  now :  when  you  expire, 
You  promise  all. — You  know  what  I  desire. 

"  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat "  was  a  sentiment  known  to  the  Greeks,  as  is 
Kon  by  an  epigram  of  an  uncertain  author  (Jacobs  IV.  205,  occcix.), 
which  Hodgson  translates : 

Swift  favours  charm ;  but  when  too  long  they  stay* 
They  lose  the  name  of  kindness  by  delay. 
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ON  ONE  IGNORANT  AND  ABBOGANT  (Book  X.  59). 

Translated  by  Coteper, 

Thon  may'st  of  double  ignorance  boast, 
Who  know'st  not  that  thou  nothing  know'st. 

In  another  epigram  Owen  giyes  the  converse  of  this.    Harvey  thus 
translates  (Book  YL  39) : 

All  things  J  thought  I  knew ;  but  now  confess 
The  more  I  know,  I  know,  I  know  the  les& 

John   Heath,  in  *'Two  Centuries  of    Epigrams,"  1610,  has  (2nd 
Century,  36)  : 

All  things  you  know :  what  all  ?    If  it  be  so 
Then  you  know  this  too,  that  you  nothing  know. 

Robert  Heath,  in  **  ClaiasteUa,  &c.,"  1650,  has  an  epigram  on  <*  Blessed 
Ignorance"  (Book  II.  p.  50)  : 

He  is  most  happy  sure  that  knoweth  nought, 
Because  he  knows  not  that  he  knoweth  not. 

This  may  have  been  suggested  to  Heath  by  Ifaztial's  epigram  (Book 
XIV.  210)  : 

Folly  is  not  feign'd,  nor  with  false  wit  lies ; 
Who  is  not  wiser  than  enough  is  wise. 

And  this,  too,  may  be  the  origin  of  Gray's  famous  line : 

Where  i^orance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


A  PARADOX  (Book  X.  90). 
Trandaied  in  Oie  **  Poetical  Famrago." 

Tho'  ey'ry  atheist,  all  ChristianB  know, 
Must  after  death  hell's  torments  undergo ; 
Yet  Satan  (paradoxical  to  tell) 
Will  searoh  in  vain  for  atheists  in  hell. 

Of  epigrams  on  atheists  few  are  better  than  Martial's  (Book  IV.  20^ 
the  translation  of  which  by  Sir  John  Harington  is  very  happy  (Book 
n.  14)  : 

That  heav'ns  are  void,  and  that  no  gods  there  are, 
Rich  Paulus  saith,  and  all  his  proof  is  this : 
That  while  such  blasphemies  pronounce  he  dare, 
He  liveth  here  in  ease  and  endless  bliss. 

The  same  argument  against  the  Being  of  God  is  said  to  have  been 
carged  by  Voltaire. 


I 


k 


BERNAEDUS  BAUHUSIUS, 

Was  a  Jesuit  of  Lonvain,  born  at  Antwerp,  bat  at  what  date  b  nn- 
kuown.     He  died  in  1619.    His  epigrammata  were  first  printed  in  1615. 

ON  SILENCE  ("DeUtiflB  Delitiarum,"  202). 

To  use  the  tongue  in  Rpeeoh  is  great. 

But  greater  to  refrain : 
Thousands  have  taught  the  art  to  prate, 

Not  one  the  tongue  to  rein. 

Banhnsius*  assertion  is  too  strong,  as  the  following  epigram  from  the 
Greek  of  Palladas  shows  (Jacobs  III.  130,  Ixxvii.).  Tne  translation, 
spirited  and  correct,  but  a  little  too  diffuse,  is  taken  from  **  A  Selection 
of  Greek  Epigrams  for  the  Use  of  Winchester  School"  17H1 : 

Silence,  to  thee  Instruction  owes 
Tiie  blessings  she  on  man  bestows. 
Pythagoras,  thy  favourite  sage 
(Born  to  instruct  a  learned  age), 
Though  eloquent  himself,  portray 'd 
And  prais'd  thy  charms,  meek,  sober  maid. 
To  Wisdom's  sons,  this  truth  is  known. 
That  peace  and  freedom  are  thine  own. 

An  epigram  by  Samuel  Bishop  on  this  subject  has  considerable  merit 
(Works,1796,  Ep.  44): 

On  Folly's  lips  eternal  tattlings  dwell : 
Wisdom  speaks  little— but  that  little  well. 
So  length  ning  shades  the  sun's  decline  betray ; 
But  siiorter  shadows  mark  meridian  day. 


ON  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  HEROD  I A^  BEING  DROWNED 

(•*  Delitiae  DeUtiarum,"  202). 

Translated  by  James  Wright, 

i 

>•  Such  as  thy  life,  a  soft  and  dancing  ivave 

Hath  justly  been  to  thee  both  death  and  grave. 

**  Nicephorus  and  Metaplirastes  relate  that  Salome  accompanied  her 
mother  Herodias  and  her  father-in-law  Herod  in  thei^  banishment  to 
Vienne  in  Dauphine ;  and  that  the  emperor  haying  obliged  them  to 
CO  into  Spain,  as  she  passed  over  a  river  that  was  frozen  up,  the  ice 
broke  under  her  feet,  and  she  sunk  in  up  to  her  neck :  then  the  ice 
uniting  again  she  remained  thus  suspended  by  it,  and  suffered  the 
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hi  me  punishment  she  had  made  John  the  Baptist  undergo.     Bat  none 
of  the  ancients  mention  this  particular ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  Josephus. "      * 
(Calmots  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  Art.  Salome.)  J 


ON  FORTUNE  ('•  Delitias  Delitiarum,"  205). 
IVatuiUUed  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies, 

Is't  thus,  Jade  Chance,  that  thou  with  men  dost  play, 
And  wage  keen  war  with  reason's  better  way  ? 
Proclus  is  rich,  but  childless ;  children  nine 
Has  LauBus,  who  for  brass,  not  bairns  doth  pine. 
Blind  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel !     By  "  give  and  take," 
Richer  make  Proclus,  richer  Lausus  make. 

Ovid  tells  us  that  we  can  never  have  all  we  wish,  for  good  and  evil 
are  balanced  (Metamor.  I.  vii.) : 

But  mortal  bliss  will  never  come  sincere ; 
Pleasure  may  lead,  but  grief  brings  up  the  rear. 

Very  similar  is  the  complaint  against  Fortune,  which  Shakespeani 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  King  Henry  ('•  King  Henry  FV."  2nd  Part. 
Act  IV.  sc.  4)  : 

Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rioh. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 


MAPH^US  BARBERINUS. 

Bom  at  Florence  in  1568.  In  1606  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Pope  Paul  v.,  and  in  1623  became  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Urban  Vllt 
Ho  died  in  1644. 

ON  THE  STATUE  OF  NIOBE  C*Delitii»  DeHtianim,''73). 

Trandated  by  D. 

'Tis  Niobe  I  by  vengeance  harsh  bereft 
Of  a  much-lov'd  husband,  while  none  are  left 
Of  twice  sev*n  stalwart  sons  and  daughters  fair, 
Whom,  now  tho'  stone  I  be,  I  once  did  bear. 


\. 
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But,  behold !  I  breathe,  for  the  sculptor's  art 
To  living  marble  gave  a  beating  heart, 
And  foird  the  fates  who  sped  the  cruel  dart 
No  faculty  I  miss,  I  hear,  I  see. 
And  e'en  the  pow'r  to  speak's  restor'd  to  me ; 
But  fear  my  utt'rance  stays,  lest  once  again 
Latona's  wrath  be  rous'd  for  language  vain. 

On  no  work  of  ancient  art,  with  the  exception  of  Myron's  cow,  havo 
more  epigrams  been  written  than  on  this  celebrated  statue  of  Niobe 
by  Praxiteles.  The  Greeks  were  warm  in  its  praise,  the  Latins  imitated 
them,  and,  so  attractive  is  the  subject,  that  the  modems  have  pursued 
the  theme.  A  fine  epigram  by  Meleager,  written  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue,  will  be  found  under  that  author. 


ON  A  STATUE  OF  DIANA  SLEEPING  BY  A  FOUNTAIN 

C*Deliti»  Delitiarmn,"  73). 

TraruUUed  by  D. 

Hark !  she's  not  marble.     With  gentle  heaving 

She  draws  in  the  lightsome  air, 
And  the  breath  plays,  the  parted  lips  cleaving, 

Sweet  chords  round  her  bosom  fair. 
Nay,  'tis  not  the  murmuring  sleeper  s  breath, 

But  a  kindred  sound  you  hear ; 
"Tis  what  the  prattling  water  sweetly  saith. 

Which  charms  and  deceives  the  ear. 

The  epigrams  of  Barberinus  seem  to  be  generally  either  translations 
from  the  Greek,  or  founded  upon  some  elegant  thought  in  the  Antho- 
logy. This,  like  the  previous  epigram  on  Niobe,  is  thoroughly  Greek 
in  tone,  and  is  taken  from  some  of  those  many  epigrams  in  which  the 
Greeks,  who  delighted  to  portray  their  deities  in  the  most  fascinating 
form,  connected  their  £ekvourite  haunts  with  their  relii;ious  sensibilities. 

The  following  pretty  epigram  on  some  Statues  of  Hamadryads  is  by 
Myro,  a  poetess  who  flourished  b.o.  280  (Jacobs  I.  135,  U.).  The  trans- 
lation is  hy  G.: 

Nymphs  of  this  lucid  stream  1  Whose  white  feet  tread 
Its  shadowy  depths,  cool  grots,  and  pearly  bed, 
Hail !  and  protect  Cleonymus  who  enshrioeB 
Your  lovely  forms  beneath  these  waving  pinee. 
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PAULUS  THOMAS. 

This  was  probably  Paul  Thomas,  Sieur  de  Maisonnette  (fathur  of 
the  better  known  Sieur  de  Girac),  who  was  bom  at  Jamac,  and  re- 
sided at  Angoul^me.  His  poems  were  praised  by  Balzac  and  Nicolas 
Borbonius.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of 
the  17th  centuries. 

ON  CEL8U8  C*  DelitijB  Delitiarum,"  49). 
Tran§lated  hy  1), 

With  self-love  Celsus  hums :  is  be  not  blest  ? 
For  tbus  without  a  rival  he  may  rest 

This  is  perhaps  the  original  of  a  well-known  modern  epigram : 

To  Damon's  self  his  love's  oonfin*d ; 

No  harm  therein  I  see  : 
This  happiness  attends  bis  choice ; 

Unrivall'd  he  will  be. 


An  epig^ram  on  self-love,  perhaps  the 
found  under  Budianan, — **  Corinna. 


best  ever  written,  will  be 


JOHANNES  MEURSIUS. 

Bom  at  Losdun,  near  the  Hague,  in  1579.  He  travelled  through 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  John  Bameveldt, 
the  Dutch  statesman,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  of  Greek  at  Leyden,  and  soon  afterwards  historiographer 
to  the  States  of  Holland.  After  the  execution  of  Bameveldt,  in  1619, 
he  was  persecuted  on  account  of  his  connection  with  him,  and  retired 
to  Denmark,  where  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  history  and 
politics  in  the  University  of  Sora.    He  died  in  1639. 

THE  POOR  NOT  INFERIOR  TO  THE  RICH 
C*  DelitifiB  Delitiarum,"  282).  • 

Translated  hy  D. 

Bich,  dost  thou  the  virtuous  poor  despise, 

And  think'st  thyself  supreme  ? 
Fool !  in  worth  not  wealth  all  the  merit  lies, 

'Tis  deeds  that  gain  esteem : 
Would'st  thou  be  honour'd  'mongst  thy  fellow-meu  ? 
Be  just,  as  one  who  dwells  in  Yirtue^s  ken. 


Pope  ntight  have  taken  this  epigram  as  the  groandwork  of  serenil 
fiMH,!!  in  his  "  Ebbs;  on  Man,"  Kputle  IV.    For  iDBlauce : 
What  Dolbiog  esrtlilj  giTea  or  can  destroy. 
The  eonra  caliu  BanBhine  and  the  heartfelt  joj, 
In  virtue'^  prize. 


To  irhom  csD  ricbea  give  repute  or  trust, 
Conti'Dt  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  end  juBt?  "^ 

Judges  and  Semites  have  been  bought  for  gold;  , 

Esteem  and  love  were  never  lo  be  Bold. 
O  foo! !  to  think  God  hatu  the  worthT  mind, 
The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind. 
Whose  life  ia  healthfol,  and  nboae  conacienoe  clear. 
Because  ho  wanta  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  t 
Honour  and  shams  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Goldsmith's  description  of  the  ooontiy  parson  in  the  ''  Deserted 
Village."  illnstrates  the  truth,  that  not  wealtn  but  worth  gains  honour,  - 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  ooantry  dear, 
And  passiog  rich  with  forty  ponnds  a  year, 
is  a  rather  striking  distich  "On  Westminater  Abbey,"  iii 
'    Dialich,"  1740 : 


Kings,  slalesmen.  scholars,  soldiers,  heie  are  dust  I 
Vain  man,  be  humble;  to  be  great,  bo  jost. 


BLUSHING,  THE  SIGN  OF  X0DE8TT. 

(■'  Delitin  Delitianun,"  233). 

TmtukUed  bg  C. 

Tib  well  to  see  the  cheeks  with  blaehes  dreat : 

For  bluBhii^  is  of  modeBty  the  teat. 

A  verf  different TieiT is  found  in  a  BODgbjHotb,  in" Love's lAboor's 
Lost- (Act  I.  so.  2); 

If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red. 

Her  ixaiU  will  ne'er  be  known  ; 
For  hloshing  cheeks  bv  faults  are  bred. 

And  fears  by  pale-wnite  shown : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  bo  lo  blnme, 

Sy  this  you  shall  not  know ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  posseas  the  same, 

Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
Moth  adds,  "A  dangerans  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  ol 
while  and  red." 
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THE  POWER  OF  KINGS  ("  DeUtiae  Delitiarum,"  234). 

Ttanelated  by  D. 

Vain  man,  wilt  thou  the  monarch's  anger  dare  ? 
To  fear  him  learn,  to  yield,  and  to  beware : 
He's  Jove  on  earth,  his  thunder  echoes  waktj, 
And  what  he  cannot  bend,  his  pow'r  can  break. 

A  Greek  epigram  on  the  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  execi 
by  LyaippuB,  shows  the  monarch  arrogating  to  himself  the  powt 
Jove  on  earth.  The  author  is  Archcluus,  who^^e  date  is  unkm 
The  translation  is  by  Samuel  Wesley,  usher  of  Westminster  Sci 
(Jaoobs  n.  57,  i.) ; 

Lysippus*  art  can  brass  with  life  inspire, 
Show  Alexander's  features  and  his  fixe ; 
The  statue  seems  to  eay,  with  up-cast  eye, — 
"  Beneath  my  rule  the  globe  of  earth  shall  lie ; 
Be  thou,  O  Jove,  contented  with  thy  sky." 

Shakespeare  shows  the  danger  which  would  arise,  if  great  men  i 
allowed  to  iLse  Jove's  thunder  ("  Measure  for  Me;isure,"  Act  IL  sc, 
Isabella  speal^s : 

O,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Gould  great  men  thunder 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 

For  every  pelting,  i)etty  oflacer. 

Would  use  his  heaven  tor  thunder. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  their  play  of  "  Philaster,"  show  a  1 
claiming  extraordinary  powers,  and  acknowledging  his  weak 
(Act  IV.).    The  king  speaks : 

'Tis  the  king 
Will  have  it  so ;  whose  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea. 

And  stop  the  floods  of  Heuv'n.    Speak,  can  it  not  ? 

*  «  «  «  * 

Alas !  what  are  we  kings  ? 
Why  do  you,  gods,  place  us  above  the  rest. 
To  be  servd,  flatterd,  and  ador'd,  till  we 
Believe  we  hold  within  our  hands  your  thunder  ? 
And,  when  we  come  to  try  the  pow'r  we  have, 
There's  not  a  leaf  shakes  at  our  threat'ning^s. 


BALTHASAE  BONIFACIUS, 

Was  bom  in  the  Yenetiaii  territory,  about  1584.  He  had  sevcnil 
eoelesiastical  appointments,  and  in  1653  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric 
of  Capo  d*Istria,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1659. 

DANGEROUS  iOF^  ('^DeUtiaa  DeUtiarum,"  91). 

Tramibied  hy  C, 

All  whom  I  love  die  young;  Zoilus,  Til  try, 

Tho'  loath'd,  to  love  thee — that  thou  too  may's t  die. 

The  first  words  of  this  caustic  distich  contain  a  sentiment  beautifully 
expressed  by  Moore  in  often  quoted  lines  ("Lalla  Rookh" — ^'The 
Fire  Worshippers") : 

Oh  I  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
I  never  lov*d  a  tree  or  flower. 

But  *twus  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nurs'd  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die  ! 


ON  THE  DYING  CHABICLITA  ("DeUtisB  DeUtiarum,'  97). 
TraruIaUd  in  the  "  Quarterly  Beview"  No.  233. 

Yon  eye,  that  into  shade  the  sunlight  throws, 
Death,  had  he  sight,  would  have  no  heart  to  close. 
My  life  upon  't,  e'en  Death  himself  would  die 
Of  love,  at  sight  of  yonder  starry  eye. 

This  conceit,  exaggerated  though  it  be,  is  remarkably  pretty.  If  it 
be  thought  open  to  censure  as  too  fanciful,  an  ob^rvation  in  the 
**  Tntler,  No.  84,  may  be  remembered  ;  "  There's  no  carrying  a  meta- 
phor too  fiir,  when  a  lady's  charms  are  spoke  of." 

Massinger  gives  expression  to  a  very  similar  idea  in  "  The  Unnatural 
CombafCActU.  sc.  3): 

For  she  had 
Such  smooth  and  high-arch'd  brows,  such  sparkling  eyes, 
Whose  every  glance  stored  Cupid's  emptied  quiver. 
Such  ruby  lips, — and  such  a  lovely  bloom, 
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Disdaining  all  adulterate  aids  of  art. 
Kept  a  perpetual  spring  upon  her  face, 
Ab  Death  himself  lamented,  being  forced 
To  blast  it  with  his  paleness. 


TO  PHILLI8  AT  HER  HUSBAND'S  TOMB 
C'DeUtiae  DeUtiarum,"  97). 

Trandaied  in  ihe  ''  Quarterly  Beview,'*  No,  233. 

Wreaths  to  your  lost  one's  tomb  you  neither  bring, 
Nor  round  it,  Phillis,  showers  of  perfume  fling. 
Tears  are  your  sole  rich  tribute,  pour'd  anew 
O'er  the  dark  urn  that  hides  your  love  from  view. 
Hence  from  the  turf  upspringing,  many  a  flower 
Finds  thy  tear  dew,  thy  glance  the  day-god's  power. 


CUNRADINUS. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  this  poet.  It  is  probable  he  was 
Dne  Henry  Gunrad,  a  German  physician,  who  lived  in  the  first  hblf  of 
the  17th  century. 

ON  A  FLY  ENOBAVED  IN  A  GOLDEN  DBINKING-CUF 

("DelitifiB  Delitiarum,"  131). 

Trandaied  in  (he  ''  Quarterly  Beview,'*  No.  233. 

Deep  down  I  drew  my  latest  breath  in  a  gold  cup  of  wine. 
Could  I  have  wish'd  a  sweeter  death,  or  a  more  splendid 
shrine  ? 

Herriok  has  an  epigram  *'  On  a  Fly  buried  in  Amber,"  in  which  the 
thought  with  regard  to  the  richness  of  the  shrine  is  similar  : 

I  saw  a  flie  within  a  beado 
Of  amber  cleanly  buried : 
The  ume  was  little,  but  the  room 
More  rich  than  Cleopatra's  tomb. 

In  another  and  longer  piece,  "  On  a  Fly  enclosed  in  an  Ivory-box,*' 
Herrick  refers  to  the  following  epigram  by  Martial  (Book  IV.  31),  from 
which,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred  he  took  his  idea  of  the  fly  buried 
in  amber ;  or  perhaps  more  directly  from  another  epigram,  by  the  same 
Author,  on  a  viper  so  buried.    The  translation  is  by  Hay :      '  1 
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The  bee  endos'd,  and  through  the  amber  shown, 
Beems  buried  in  the  juioe  which  was  his  own. 
80  honoitr'd  was  a  life  in  labour  spent : 
Such  might  he  wish  to  haye  his  monument. 


JOHN  MILTON. 
Bom  1608.    Died  1674. 

TO  CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  OF  SWEDEN,  WITH  A  PORTRAIT 

OF  CROMWELL, 

Trandaied  by  Sir  Fleetwood  Shepheard. 

Bright  martial  maid,  queen  of  the  frozen  zone, 
The  northern  pole  supports  thy  shining  throne ; 
Behold  what  furrows  age  and  steel  can  plough, 
The  helmet's  weight  oppressed  this  wrinkled  hrow. 
Through  fate's  untrodden  paths  1  move,  my  hands 
Still  act  my  free-horn  people's  hold  commands  : 
Yet  this  stern  shade  to  you  suhmits  his  frowns, 
Nor  are  these  looks  always  severe  to  crowns. 

This  epigram  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Andrew  Marvell.  A  long  and 
mtereeting  note  on  tne  subject,  will  be  found  in  Warton's  edition  of 
Milton's  Minor  Poems,  ed.  1791,  489. 

Mr.  Bryan  Proctor  (better  known  as  Barry  Cornwall)  has  given  us  n 
portrait  of  Cromwell,  probably  as  true  to  life  as  the  ^*  Shade  "  which 
was  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  certainly  more  so  than  Milton's 
flattering  lines  which  accompanied  it : 

#  *  *  #  • 

*  *  Like  some  dark  rock,  whose  rifts 
Hold  nitrous  grain,  whereon  the  lightning  fires 
Haye  glanced,  and  left  a  pale  and  livid  light. 

So  he,  fiome  corp'ral  nerve  being  struck,  stood  there 
Glaring,  but  cold  and  pitiless. — Even  hope 
(The  brightest  nngel  whom  the  heavens  have  given 
To  lead  and  cheer  us  onwards)  shrank  aghast 
From  that  stem  look  despairing. 


I 
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TO  LEONORA,  SINGING. AT  ROME. 
TraruHated  by  Cawper. 

Another  Leonora  once  inspired 

Tasso  with  fatal  love,  to  frenzy  fired ; 

But  how  much  happier  lived  he  now,  were  he. 

Pierced  with  whatever  pangs  for  love  of  thee  I 

Since  could  he  hear  that  heavenly  voice  of  thine, 

With  Adriana's  lute  of  sound  divine, 

Fiercer  than  Pentheus'  though  his  eye  might  roll, 

Or  idiot  apathy  benumb  his  soul, 

You  still  with  medicinal  sounds  might  cheer 

His  senses  wandering  in  a  blind  career ; 

And  sweetly  breathing  through  his  wounded  breast. 

Charm  with  soul-soothing  song,  his  thoughts  to  rest. 

Adrians  of  Mantua,  and  her  daughter  Leonora  Baroni,  were  esteemed 
by  their  coutemporaries  the  finest  singers  in  the  world.  Tasso  is  said 
to  have  been  enamoured  of  three  ladies  of  the  name  of  Leonora  ;  the' 
one  mentioned  in  the  epigram  is  supposed  by  Dr.  J.  Warton  (quoted  in 
his  brother's  notes  on  Milton)  to  have  been  Leonora  of  £ste,  sister  of 
Alphcmso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  at  whoso  court  Tasso  resided. 

Milton,  in  "  L* Allegro,"  has  exquisitely  painted  the  power  of  mus  e : 
and  Shakespeare  in  the  **  Tempest "  (Act  I.  sc.  2),  makes  Ferdin;  nd 
say; 

This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 

Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion, 

With  its  sweet  air. 

Pope,  in  his  " Ode  on  S.  Cecilia's  Day,'  shows  the  influence  of  music 
over  the  passions,  in  terms  which  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  <ii 
Milton  in  his  epigram : 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm. 
And  fate*s  severest  rage  disarm : 
Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please : 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  bliss  alxDve. 
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JOHN  PETEE  BELLORI. 

Bom  at  Bome  about  1616.  His  maternal  rmde,  Francis  Angelool, 
■ecietary  to  the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  cultivated  in  him  a  love  of  anti- 
onities,  and  he  became  greatly  celebrated  as  an  antiquary.  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  made  him  her  librarian  and  keeper  of  her  museum. 
He  died  in  1696,  having  passed  his  life  in  the  composition  of  various 

WOlkSL 

EPITAPH  ON  NICHOLAS  P0V881N 
C*  Vite  de  Pittori,  Scultori,  Ac."  1672). 

TratidaUd  by  C. 

Forbear  to  weep  where  Ponssin's  ashes  lie  ; 
Who  taught  to  liyo  himself  can  never  die ! 
Though  silent  here,  from  whence  no  language  breaks, 
Tet  in  his  Works  he  lives,  and  eloquently  speaks. 

The  thought  that  he  "being  dead  yet  speaketh,"i8  quaintly  expressed 
in  an  epigram  on  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  by  Nicholas  Grimoald,  who 
was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century ;  was  a  lecturer  on 
rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
u  one  Grimbold,  mentioned  by  Strype  as  chaplain  to  Bishop  Bidley 
("Poetical  Works  of  Surrey  and  others,"  Boll's  ed.  1854,  220)  : 

For  Tully  late  a  tomb  I  gan  prepare, 

When  Cynthie,  thus,  bade  me  my  lubour  spare : 

**  Such  manner  things  become  tlie  dead,'*  quoth  he,  . 

**  But  Tully  lives,  and  still  aUve  shall  be." 

There  is  another  epigram  of  similar  character  by  an  anonymous  autlior 
of  nearly  the  same  period,  wliich  is  interesting  from  its  subject — the 
celebrated  Sir  Thomas  W^at  the  elder,  the  statesman  and  poet 
abid.  249) : . 

Lo,  dead  t  he  lives,  that  whilome  livM  here ; 
Amone  the  dead,  that  quick  goes  on  the  ground ; 
Thou^  he  be  dead,  yet  quick  he  doth  appear 
By  lively  name,  thai  death  cannot  confound. 
His  life  for  aye  of  fHme  the  trump  shall  sound. 
Though  he  be  dead,  vet  lives  he  here  alive. 
Thus  ean  no  death  of  Wyat  life  deprive. 


IL 
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JOHANNES  SANTOLIUS, 

The  Latin  name  under  which  the  French  poet,  better  known  as 
Santeul,  wrote,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  He  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  poetry,  and  wrote  almost  exclusively  in  Latin.  His  reputation  was 
chiefly  gained  by  the  hymns  which,  at  the  request  of  Bossuet  and  others, 
he  compoaed  for  the  Paris  Breviary.  Bat  he  was  celebrated  not  only 
for  his  poetry,  but  also  for  his  wit  and  eooentricity,  and  it  was  said  oiF 
him,  that  he  spoke  like  a  fool  and  thought  like  a  sage.  He  died  in 
1697. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LULLL 

Trandated  in  '*  SeUeUons  from  (he  French  Aruu,"  1797. 

Perfidions  art  thon,  Death,  and  tby  commands 

Harsh,  and  tyrannic ;  and  too  bold  thy  hands : 

Such  are  thy  dreadful  attrihutes  ;  in  vain, 

Though  pressed  beneath  thy  yoke,  would  man  complain. 

But  when  your  dart,  great  LuUi  to  destroy, 

You  shook,  and  damp'd  a  king*s  and  nation's  joy, 

And  robb*d  too  soon  each  fond  enraptur'd  ear 

Of  strains  the  earth  again  shall  never  hear ; 

Complain  we  must,  although  to  ills  resigned, 

And  mourn  that  Fate  is  deaf,  as  well  as  blind. 

John  Baptist  Lulli  was  a  Florentine.  His  musical  talents  were  terly 
noticed,  and  after  being  an  under-scollion  in  the  kitchen  of  Madame  ds 
Montpensier,  he  became  superintendent  of  music  to  Louis  XIV. 

It  is  related  that  while  Banteul  was  composing  his  lines  on  Lnlli's 
death,  a  favourite  nnd  tame  finch,  perching  on  his  head,  sung  in  so  charm- 
ing a  manner  that  the  bird  seemed  actuated  by  the  soul  of  the  departed 
artist,  and  appeared  desirous  by  his  melody  to  inspire  the  poet  ^th 
thoughts  worthy  of  his  subject.  Singularly  enough  it  was  the  finch'B 
last  song ;  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning. 

Santeul  may  have  been  acquainted  with  a  Greek  *' Epitaph  on  a 
Flute-player,"  by  Diotimus,  to  which  part  of  his  own  bears  a  resem- 
blance. The  translation  is  by  Dr.  Merivale,  Dean  of  Ely  (Jacobs  1. 185, 
viii.): 

Han's  hopes  are  spirits  with  fast-fleeting  wings. 

See  where  in  death  oar  hopeful  Lesbus  lies  I 
Lesbus  is  dead ;  the  fovourite  of  kings  1 

Hail,  light-wing'd  Hopes,  ye  swiftest  deitJes  I 
On  his  cold  tomb  we  carve  a  voiceless  flute ; 
For  Pinto  hears  not,  and  the  gxaye  is  mate. 


HIHIAinTS  FATBB80NU8.  16^ 

A  YOUNG  LOOTOB'8  AFOLOQY  FOB  THE  SMOOTHNESS  OF 

HIS  FACE. 

Fndjf  tra/nAUed  in  "*  SeUdiong  /rem  the  Freneh  Anoiy"  1797. 

What  I  praise  my  rosy  cheeks  and  youthful  faoe  ? 
Alas  I  such  features  would  my  rank  disgraoe. 
Such  heauties  suit  fair  Indies  of  eighteen. 
And  not  a  doctor's  philosophic  mien. 
The  beetle  brow,  the  wrinkle  deep  and  wide, 
A  pompous  look  by  studious  thoughts  supplied. 
Aire  a  sage  doctor's  charms.    No  more  upbraid 
My  miss-like  visage.    Lately  I  surv«y*d 
In  yonder  stream  my  phiz,  and  found  it  rough 
With  wrinkles,  and  for  a  doctor's  gra've  enough. 
Besides,  revolving  years  .will  soon  destroy 
Whate'er  remains  tibat  marks  me  for  a  boy : 
Tet  still  I  hope  they  will  not  snatch  one  part 
Of  the  fair  image  of  an  honest  heart. 

These  linee  were  supplied  by  Santeul  to  a  young  licentiate  about  to 
take  his  doctor's  degree ;  and  it  is  said  that  wnen  they  were  recited,  the 
leafned  assembly  with  one  voice  declared  them  to  be  Santeul's,  so  well 
was  tiie  poef  B  Latin  style  known  to  the  audience. 


NINLiNUS  PATEESONUS, 

Was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  Minister  of  Liberton.    He  pablished 

••Epigrammatmn  Libri  Ooto"  in  1678. 

TO  TBOr(BookIV.  59). 

Ah,  hapless  Troy  1  the  flame,  whilst  Maro  sings, 
Around  thy  blacken'd  walls  for  ever  clings ; 
One  conflagration  to  the  Greeks  yon  owe. 
In  Maro's  verse  the  flames  immortal  glow. 

Alpheus  of  Mitylene,  in  a  Greek  epigram  on  Homer,  shows  how 
poetrV  has  preserved  in  action  all  the  catastrophes  of  tiie  Trojan  war 
(JaocEoe  H 116,  v.).  The  translation  is  taken  from  the  551st  No.  of  the 
**  Spectator": 

Still  in  oar  ears  Andromache  complains, 
And  still  in  si^t  the  fate  of  Troy  remainB : 
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Still  Ajax  fights,  still  Hector's  dragg'd  along : 
Buch  strange  enchantment  dwells  in  Homer's  song; 
Whose  birth  oould  more  than  one  poor  realm  adorn, 
For  all  the  world  is  proud  that  he  was  bom. 

Duke,  in  lines  addressed  *'To  Mr.  Dryden,  on  his  'Troilus  and 
Cressida/  1679,"  says  : 

Boast  then,  O  Troy  I  and  triumph  in  thy  tfames, 
That  make  thee  sung  by  three  such  mighty  names. 
Had  nium  stood.  Homer  had  ne'er  been  raid. 
Nor  the  sweet  Mantuan  swan  his  wings  display'd, 
Kor  thou,  the  third,  but  equal  in  renown. 
Thy  matchless  skill  in  this  great  subject  shown. 
Not  Priiim's  »elf^  nor  all  the  Trojan  state. 
Was  worth  the  saving  nt  so  dcHr  a  rate. 
But  they  now  flourish  by  you  mighty  three. 
In  verse  more  lasting  than  their  walls  could  be : 
Which  never,  never  shall  like  them  decav, 
Being  buUt  by  hands  divine  as  well  as  tiiey. 


ON  A  8AIL01R  BIDING  (Book  V.  38). 
TrandaUd  in  the  *'  Quarterly  Review'*  No.  2S3. 

The  sailor  curses  land's  uneven  tides, 
While  he,  no  rider,  a  wild  horse  bestride& 

Butler,  in  "  Hudibras "  (Part  III.  canto  iii.  59),  describes  a  sailor's 
maimer  of  riding : 

As  seamen  ride  with  all  their  force, 
And  tug  as  if  they  row'd  the  horse. 
And  when  the  hackney  soils  most  swift. 
Believe  they  lag  or  run  adrift. 


BAPH.  MACENTINUS. 

Of  this  author  no  account  has  been  found. 

ON  LTCUS  (**  DelitisB  Delitiarum,"  101). 
Translated  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review;*  No.  233. 

Lyons  was  ask'd  ihe  reason,  it  is  said. 
His  beard  was  so  much  whiter  than  his  head, 
"  The  reason,"  he  replied,  "  my  friend,  is  plain : 
I  work  my  throat  much  harder  than  my  brain  T' 


BAPH.   MAOENTINnS.  1G5 

Traces  of  the  media)yal  epigrams  are  sometimes  found  in  works  where 
they  are  least  expected.  In  *'  The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  "  for 
1806,  X.  239,  this  following  appears.  It  is  only  styled  "Epigram," 
with  no  hint  of  being  a  translation,  or  of  its  origin,  bat  undoubtedly 
it  is  a  yersion  of  Macentinus'  epigram : 

Black  locks  hath  Gabriel,  beard  that* s  white ; 

The  reason,  sir,  is  plain  ; 
Gabriel  works  hard,  from  mom  to  night, 

More  with  his  jaw  than  brain. 

An  epigram,  "To  Marcus,"  though  yery  inferior,  maybe  compared  with 
the  above.  It  is  a  distich  by  Owen  (Book  I.  95)  translated  by  Hayman, 
with  an  addition  of  two  lines  by  the  translator  (Hayman's  "  Quodlibets, 
&o.'  1628)  : 

Thy  beard  grows  fair  and  large ;  thy  head  grows  thin ; 

Thou  hast  a  light  head,  and  a  heavy  chin. 

Hence  'tis  those  light  conceits  thy  bead  doth  breed. 

From  thy  dull  heavy  mouth  so  slow  proceed. 

The  older  English  epigrammatists  were  fond  of  this  eubject.  Bir  John 
Harington  has  an  epigram,  '*  Of  One  that  had  a  Black  Head  and  a  Grey 
Beard. '    It  is  too  long  and  worthless  for  insertion  in  full  (Bode  III.  32) : 

Though  many  search,  yet  few  the  cause  can  find, 

Why  thy  beard  grey,  thy  head  continues  black : 

Some  think  thy  oeard  more  subiect  to  the  wind, 

Some  think  that  thou  dost  use  the  new-fotmd  knack, 
***** 

*  *  •  •  • 

But  we  think  most  of  these  have  missed  the  mark. 
For  this  think  we,  that  think  we  think  aright. 
Thy  beard  and  years  are  grave,  thy  head  is  light. 


TABEUS  HEBUS. 

Of  this  author  no  account  has  been  found. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  OATO  ("DeUti®  DeUtiarum,"  158). 

Translated  by  James  Wright. 

Many  lived  proudly,  Cato  died  :  now  say 
Who  are  most  foolish,  Plutarch,  be  or  they  ? 

Hartial  answers  the  question  (Book  1. 9,  ^  To  Deoianus."  Translated 
by  Hay): 

That  you,  like  Thrasea,  or  like  Cato,  great, 
*  Pursue  their  maxims,  but  decline  their  fate ; 

Nor  rashly  point  the  dagger  to  your  heart ; 
More  to. my  wish  you  act  a  Boman's  part. 
I  like  not  him,  who  fame  by  death  retrieves : 
Give  me  the  man  who  merits  praise,  and  lives. 
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MODERN  EPIGRAMMATISTS. 

A.D.  1480— A.D.  18—. 


PIERRE  GRINGORE. 

A  French  poet,  born  between  1475  and  1480 ;  whether  in  Lorraine 
or  Normandy  is  donbtfiiL    He  died  about  1544. 

THE  DBE88  MAKES  NOT  THE  MAN. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Cory  in  **  TheEarly  French  Poete," 

The  lepers  by  the  warning  clack  are  known. 
As  by  his  pig  Saint  Anthony  is  shown ; 
The  inky  cloak  makes  not  the  monk  devont, 
Nor  trappings  proud  the  soldier  brave  and  stout. 

So,  Ebmlet  says  (Act  I.  sa  2) : 

'TiB  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  cnstomary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haTiour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief^ 
That  can  denote  me  truly. 


BEHAVIOUR  IN  CHUBCH 
Trandaied/rom  the  French  by  Gary  in  *"  The  Early  FrewA  FoeUT 

Unwise  the  man  who  heareth  Mass,  I  wist^ 
With  hound  in  leash,  or  hawk  upon  his  fist ; 
He  comes  not  into  cbnrch  to  worship  there, 
But  to  disturb  his  neighbours  at  their  prayer. 

The  custom  oomplained  of  at  this  early  period  extended  into  mode«.« 
times.  Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  it  waa  very 
common  for  country  farmers  to  take  their  dogs  to  church — an  irreverent 
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pnusiioe,  which  ocoaaionaUy  resulted  in  a  lat-hnnt  in  the  middle  of 
serrice.  It  is  well  known  that  old  S.  Paul's  was  a  fashionable  pro- 
menade, tile  general  rendezvous  of  the  busy  and  the  idle  of  all  olasses, 
who  diagraoed  the  sacred  building  by  jests  and  quairels.  The  number 
WM  increased  by  those  who,  having  no  means  of  procuring  a  dinner, 
affected  to  loiter  there.  From  this  the  phrase,  "dining  with  Duke 
Humphrey'*  originated;  for  in  this  "Powles  Walke"  was  a  huge 
monument  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  buried  in  1358,  which,  by  a  vulgar 
mistake,  was  called  the  tomb  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  buried  at  8.  Alban's.  The  duke  had  kept  an  open  table,  where 
any  gentleman  was  welcome  to  dine ;  and  after  his  death,  to  dine  with 
Duke  Humphrey — 1.0.,  to  loiter  about  his  supposed  tomb  in  8.  Paul's 
—mtjant  to  go  dinnerless.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  satires,  touches  upon 
this  use  to  which  the  cathedral  was  put  (Book  HI.  sat.  7) : 

Tis  BuiBo.    Trow'st  thou  where  he  din'd  to^iay  ? 
In  sooth  I,  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey. 
Many  good  welcomed,  and  much  gratis  cheer. 
Keeps  he  for  every  strangling  cavalier ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  vrith  great  resort; 
Long  service  mix'd  with  musi4»l  disport. 

In  a  hutnorous  poem,  published  in  1674,  by  Samuel  Speed,  entitled, 
"The  Legend  of  his  OraoOk  Humphrey,  DuKe  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral 
Walk,  &0.,'*  is  the  following  passage: 

Some  with  their  beads  unto  a  pillar  crowd ; 
Some  mutter  forth,  some  say  their  graces  loud ; 
Some  on  devotion  came  to  feed  their  muse ; 
Some  came  to  sleep,  or  walk,  or  talk  of  news. 

Bishop  Corbet,  in  his  '*  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Bavis,  Bishop  of 
London,  gives  a  still  worse  view  of  the  use  to  wldch  the  cathedral  was 
put: 

When  I  nast  Pauls,  and  travell'd  in  that  walk 
Where  all  our  Brittain-simiers  swear  and  talk ; 
Old  Harry-ruffians,  bankrupts,  soothsayers. 
And  youth,  whose  cozenage  is  as  old  as  theirs. 

At  a  later  period  we  find  a  complaint  with  regard  to  new  8.  Paulas, 
whidi  is  appUoable  to  the  present  as  well  as  a  past  day  (**  Epigrams  in 
Distich,"  1740;  : 

This  is  God's  House ;  but  'tis  to  be  deplor'd, 
Move  oome  to  see  Uie  house  than  serve  its  Lord. 
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SIR  THOMAS  WYAT, 

Usually  styled  **  the  elder"  to  distingraish  him  from  his  son,  who  y 
executed  for  high  treason  in  Mary's  reign,  was  bom  in  1508.  He  y 
a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  Heory  YE 
who  employed  him  in  several  embassies.  He  is  said  to  have  eombii 
the  wit  of  Sir  Thomas  More  with  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Thomas  Gromwi 
He  died  in  1541. 

TO  HIS  LOVE,  WHOM  HE  HAD  KISSED  AGAINST  EEL 

WILL, 

Alas,  madam,  for  stealing  of  a  kiss, 
Have  1  BO  much  your  mind  therein  offended  ? 
Or  have  I  done  so  grievously  amiss, 
That  by  no  means  it  may  not  be  amended  ? 
Kevenge  you  then  :  the  readiest  way  is  this ; 
Another  kiss,  my  life  it  shall  have  ended. 
For  to  my  mouth  the  first  my  heart  did  suck. 
The  next  shall  clean  out  of  my  breast  it  pluck. 

Flato,  in  a  Greek  distich,  thus  freely  rendered  by  Moore,  expreBses  \ 
effect  produced  by  a  kiss  (Jacobs  I.  102,  U.) : 

Whene'er  thy  nectar'd  kiss  I  sip, 

And  drink  thy  breath  in  trance  divine. 

My  soul  then  flutters  to  my  lip. 
Beady  to  fly  and  mix  with  thine. 

Robert  Greene,  bom  about  1550,  has  a  similar  passage  ("  Lady  Fi 
water's  Nightingale.'' — Philomela's  Ode)  : 

With  arms  folded,  and  lips  meeting, 
Each  sonl  another  sweetly  greeting  I 
For  bv  the  breath  the  soul  necteth. 
And  soul  with  soul  in  kissing  meeteth. 

So,  liassinger  in  **  The  Fatal  Dowry  "  (Act  n.  so.  2) : 

Breath  marry  breath,  and  kisses  mingle  souls, 
Two  hearts  and  bodies  here  incoTporate ! 

William  Habington  has  a  pretty  epigram,  "  Upon  a  Trembling  S 
At  Departure,"  too  long  for  insertion,  but  the  li^  few  lines  are  woi 
eompariug  with  Wyat's  epigram,  and  close  with  a  curious  conceit : 

Or  else  you  fear,  lest  you,  snould  my  heart  skip 
Up  to  my  mouth,  t'  encounter  with  your  lip, 
Might  rob  me  of  it :  and  be  judg'd  in  this, 
T'  have  Judas-like  betrayed  me  with  a  ki8& 
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JOHN  HEYWOOD, 

Wu  bom  at  North  MimB,  near  S.  Alban's,  but  at  what  date  is  nn- 
oertain.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Henry  VII L,  and  of  hiB  daughter 
Biarj,  on  account  of  Ms  happy  talent  for  telling  diverting  stories. 
Upon  tiie  accession  of  Elizabeth,  being  a  strict  Koman  Catholic,  he 
retired  to  Mechlin,  where  he  died  in  1565.  His  epigrams  on  proverbs 
and  general  subjects  amount  to  about  six  hundref  fti^d  were  several 
timee  reprinted  before  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The  edition  from 
which  ihe  following  are  taken  is  that  of  1576. 

JACK  AND  HIS  FATHER  (1st  Hundred,  25). 

Jack  (quoth  his  father),  how  shall  I  ease  take  ? 

If  I  stand  my  legs  ache,  and  if  I  kneel, 

My  knees  ache,  and  if  I  go,  then  my  feet  ache, 

If  I  lie  my  back  acb'th,  if  I  sit  I  feel 

My  hips  ache,  and  lean  I  never  so  weele, 

My  elbows  ache  :  Sir,  (quoth  Jack)  pain  to  exile, 

Since  all  these  ease  not,  best  ye  hang  awhile. 
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TWO  WI8HEB8  FOB  TWO  MANNER  OF  MOUTHS 

(Isi  Hundred,  83). 

'*  I  wish  thou  hadst  a  little  narrow  mouth,  wife, 
Little  and  little  to  drop  out  words  in  strifb  I" 
And  I  wish  you,  sir,  a  wide  mouth,  fbr  the  nonce, 

**  To  speak  all  that  ever  you  shall  speak  at  once  !'* 

The  life  of  this  wishing;  couple  seems  to  have  been  much  like  that 
which  was  led  by  the  husband  and  wife  whom  Martial  oelebrates 
(Book  YHL  85).    The  translation  is  by  Relph : 

Alike  in  temper  and  in  life, 
The  Grossest  nusband,  crossest  wife : 
It  looks  exceeding  odd  to  me. 
This  well-match'd  pair  can  disagree. 

A  thought  which  has  been  humorously  expanded  by  Ben  Joq»od 
(Ep.  42) : 

Who  says  that  Qiles  and  Joan  at  discord  be? 

Th'  observing  neighbours  no  sach  mood  can  see. 

Indeed,  poor  Giles  repents  he  married  ever ; 

But  that  his  Joan  dotn  too.    And  Giles  would  never 

By  his  free  will  be  in  Joan's  company ; 

No  more  would  Joan  he  should.    Giles  riscth  early 
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And  haying  got  him  out  of  doora  is  glad ; 
The  like  is  Joan.    Bui  turning  home  is  sad ; 
And  60  is  Joan.    Oft-times,  when  Giles  doth  find 
Hanh  sights  at  home,  Giles  wisheth  he  were  hlind  ; 
All  this  doth  Joan.    Or  that  his  long-yeam'd  life 

Were  quite  outspun ;  the  like  wish  luth  his  wife. 

*  *  •  •  • 

If  now,  with  man  and  wife,  to  will  and  nill 
The  self-same  things,  a  note  of  oonoord  he, 
I  know  no  couple  better  can  agree. 


OF  PRIDE  (5th  Hundred,  42). 

If  thou  wilt  needs  be  proud,  mark  this,  friend  mine ; 
Of  good  deeds  be  not  proud,  they  are  not  thine : 
But  when  thou  playest  the  knave,  in  ill  deeds  grown, 
Be  proud  of  those  ill  deeds ;  they  are  thine  own. 

A  Latin  distich  by  Nicholas  Bazius  is  similar  to  the  first  part  of  this 
epigram,  though  its  teaching  differs  from  the  latter  part.  The  transla- 
tion is  by  James  Wright  C'  Delitiie  Delitiarum,"  225)  : 

Boast  not  thy  actions ;  for  if  bad  they  bei 
Ko  praise  is  due ;  if  good,  none's  due  to  thee. 


OF  TONGUE  AND  WIT  (6th  Hundred,  83). 

Thou  hast  a  swift  rnnning  tongue ;  howbeit. 
Thy  tongiie  is  nothing  so  quick  as  thy  wit : 
Thou  art,  when  wit  and  tongue  in  running  contend. 
At  thy  wits'  end  ere  thou  be  at  thy  tale's  end. 

Prior  has  an  epigram  of  similar  character,  on  one  whose  pm  lan  faster 
than  his  wit : 

While  faster  than  his  costive  brain  indites, 
'  Philo's  quick  hand  in  flowing  letters  writes ; 
His  case  appears  to  me  like  honest  Teague's 
When  he  was  run  away  with  by  his  legs. 
Phcebns,  give  Philo  o*er  himself  command ; 
Quicken  his  senses  or  restrain  his  hand ; 
Let  him  be  kept  from  paper,  pen,  and  ink ; 
Bo  he  may  cease  to  writ^  and  learn  to  think. 
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JOHN  HOPKINS, 

Who  after  Sternhold's  death  finished  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Fnlms,  which  that  Ingahrions  poet  had  left  incomplete,  was  bom  about 
1525,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  dergymaa  of  Suffolk,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  his  life. 

TO  MB.  THOMAS  STERN  HOLD,  ON  THE  KING'S  OFFERING 

C  The  HoneyBuekle,"  1734, 88). 

From  ancient  custom  'tis  (they  say) 

Our  most  religious  king 
Does  annually  upon  Twelfth-day, 

Unto  tiie  altar  bring, 
Oold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  I  ween 

They  do  devolve  by  right, 
Unto  the  royal  chapel's  dean 

A  certain  perquisite ; 
Now,  what  I'd  know  is  this, — pray  tell 

In  your  opinion,  sir, 
Which  to  the  dean  does  sweetest  smell, 

Oold,  frankincense,  or  myrrh. 


LADY  CATHEBINE  KILLIGREW. 

Sir  Anthony  Coke,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  was  especially 
happy  in  his  daughters,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  amiable 
qualities  and  unusual  learning.  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  who  had  married 
tne  third  daughter,  Lady  Catherine  (bom  about  1530),  was  to  be  de- 
spatched as  ambassador  to  Paris  by  Queen  Elizabetii,  an  office  at  that 
tune  of  difficulty  and  some  danger.  His  wife  sent  the  following  lines 
to  her  eldest  siBter,  Lady  Mildred,  who  had  married  the  Lord  Qian- 
oellor  Burleigh,  begging  her  interest  to  cause  the  app<iintment  to  be 
cancelled.  The  original  is  in  Latin.  The  translation,  whidi  singularly 
well  preserves  the  epigrammatic  point,  is  by  Fuller,  the  author  of  tho 
••  British  Worthies  "  (Siller's  **  Worthies  ") : 

If,  Mildred,  by  thy  care,  he  be  sent  back,  whom  I  request, 
A  sister  good  thou  art  to  me,  yea  better,  yea  the  best 
But  if  with  stays  thou  keep'st  him,  or  send^st  where  seas 

may  part, 
Then  unto  me  a  sister  ill,  yea  worse,  yea  none  thou  art. 
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If  he  to  Cornwall  thou  shalt  please,  I  peace  to  thee  foretell, 
But,  Cecil,  if  he  cross  the  sea,  1  war  denounce  I — ^FarewelL 

The  intercession  appears  to  have  been  snocessful,  for  Camden  in  his 
"  History  of  Queen  £lizabeth  "  tuentions  that  Sir  Thomas  Hobey  died 
ambassador  at  Paris  in  1576 ;  yet  if  so,  the  husband  of  one  sister  was 
endangered  to  preserve  the  husband  of  the  other,  for  Sir  Thomas  Hobey 
married  Sir  Anthony  Coke's  fourth  daughter. 

Richard  Edwards,  the  compiler  of"  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises,'* 
thus  celebrates  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Coke  in  ^*  The 
Praise  of  Eight  Ladies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court  *'  ('*  Nugs  Antiquae," 
ed.  1804,  n.  394)  : 

Coke  is  comely,  and  thereto 

In  books  sets  all  her  care ; 
In  learning  with  the  Roman  dames 

Of  right  she  may  compare. 


JOHN  LYLLY, 

A  dramatic  writer  of  no  great  merit,  upon  whom  Queen  Elizabeth 
bestowed  some  notice,  was  bom  about  1553.  He  was  chiefly  celebrated 
for  two  books,  entitled,  *^  Euphues  and  his  England,"  and  ^  Euphues, 
the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  in  which  he  taught  an  affected  style  of  language, 
which  was  for  a  time  very  popular.  The  character  of  the  Euphuut, 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  **  Monastery,"  will  be  remem- 
bered, who  talked  to  Mary  Avenel  and  the  miller's  daughter  with  the  . 
fashionable  affectation  of  the  day. 

CUPID  AND  CAMPASFE. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd  •  J 

At  cards  for  kisses ;  Cupid  paid  :  ^  ^ 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows,  ^ 

His  mother's  doves,  and  tiain  of  sparrows ; 

Loses  them  too ;  then  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how) ; 

With  these  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  on  his  chin ; 

And  these  did  my  Campaspe  win :  - 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes — 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

0  Love !  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas !  become  of  me  ?  1 
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OampaBpe,  or  Pancaste,  was  a  beantiftd  woman,  whom  Alexander 
ihe  Great  gave  in  marriage  to  Apelles,  the  painter,  who  had  fallen  iu 
love  with  her  when  he  drew  her  portrait.  On  this  picture  Elsum  has 
the  following  in  his  "  Epigrams  on  Paintings,"  1700,  Ep.  6: 

An  object  this,  so  wonderfully  bright, 
Does  almost  dazzle  and  confound  the  sight. 
Her  eyes,  her  breasts,  her  bosom,  ey'ry  part, 
Every  member  of  her  shoots  a  dart, 
Apelles  found  each  of  them  pierc'd  his  heart. 
The  Macedonian  king  perceiv'd  him  languish. 
Gave  him  Campaspe,  and  assnag'd  his  anguish. 
Had  he  in  lieu  of  her  resign'd  his  crown. 
He  had  not  half  of  such  a  bounty  shown : 
But  what's  returned  for  this  vast  gift?    A  Tabid 
For  beauty  and  for  grace  inestimable. 
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EGBERT  SOUTHWELL, 

Born  in  1560,  was  sent  abroad  for  education,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at 
Borne,  whence  he  returned  as  a  missionary  to  England.  In  1592  he 
was  apprehended,  and  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  in  1595  was 
tried  for  teaching  Bomau  Oatholic  doctrines,  and  executed  the  next 
day.  His  poetry  has  fallen  into  unmerited  neglect ;  many  of  his  pieces 
^[™^|  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  full  of  striking  thoughts.  *' S.  Peter's 
P^BB^I  Complaint  and  other  Poems"  (from  which  the  following  epigrammatic 
h  tti  |«  stanzas  are  taken)  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

LOSS  IN  DELAYS. 

Time  wears  all  His  locks  before, 
Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead ; 
0  When  he  flies,  he  turns  no  more. 

And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked. 

Woiks  adjoum'd  haye  many  stays ; 

Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

Posidippus,  who  flourished  b.c.  280,  has  a  fine  Greek  epigram  on  a 
^tatue  of  Time  (Jacobs  U.  49,  xiii.) ;  thus  translated  by  C. : 

"  Statue  1  your  sculptor  whence  ?"    *  From  Sicyon's  clime.' 
-        "His  name?"     *  Lycippus.'    "Who  art  thou r    TmTime.' 
"On  tip-toe  why?"    •  I  ever  speed.*    "Why  bind 
Thy  feet  with  wings  ?"    *  I  leave  the  gale  liehind.' 
"  What  means  that  hour-glass  with  his  sands  outrun?'* 
*Tljat  Time  and  Time's  occasion  waits  for  none.' 
«« And  why  that  fore-lock  T*    '  'THi  that  he  may  hold 
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Who  meets  me  ooming.'    '*  And  behind  why  beM  ?" 
'  Me  onoe  past  by,  man  neyer  can  regain, 
HeUl  wish  to  have  me,  but  he*ll  wish  in  vain  I 
Lo !  snch  am  I,  plac'd  here  before  this  shrine. 
Stranger,  for  thee :  to  teach  thee  Truth  divine  1' 

Shakespeaie,  in  ''  AU*b  WeU  that  Ends  WeU"  (Act  Y.  sa  8),  war 
againBt  loocrastination : 

Let* s  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them. 


UFON  THE  IMAGE  OF  DEATH. 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs, 
That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind, 

Of  these  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 

But  yet,  alas  I  full  little  I 

Do  think  hereon,  that  I  must  die. 

There  is  something  very  solemn  in  these  lines,  and,  considering  t 
cruel  £Bite  of  the  writer,  one  passage  is  almost  prophetic ;  for  there  h 
known  edition  of  the  poem  as  early  as  1593,  and  prohtMy  it  was  pu 
lished  before  his  imprisonment. 


DEATH  18  BELEASE, 

On  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots. 

The  QuMn  8peak9, 

A  queen  by  birth,  a  prisoner  by  mishap, 

From  crown  to  cross,  from  thence  to  thrall  I  fell ; 

My  right  my  ruth,  my  title  wrought  my  trap ; 
My  weal  my  woe,  my  worldly  heaven  my  hell. 

By  death  from  prisoner  to  a  prince  enhano'd, 

From  cross  to  crown,  from  thrall  to  throne  again ; 

My  ruth  my  right,  my  trap  my  state  advanced ; 
From  woe^to  weal,  from  hell  to  heavenly  reign. 

So,  Heiriok  says : 

Be  not  dismaide,  though  crosses  cast  ihee  downo ; 
Thy  fiftU  is  bat  the  rising  to  a  crowne. 
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SIE  JOHN  HARINGTON, 

Descended  from  a  good  family  in  Omnberland,  was  boxn  at  Kelstou, 
■  Baih,  in  1561,  am  had  Queen  Elizabeth  for  his  Godmother.  He 
educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  brought 
himself  into  considerable  notice  by  a  translation  of  Ariosto's  *'  Orlando 
Fnrioso.*'  Throughout  life  he  was  much  at  court,  and  always  held  in 
esteem.  He  died  in  1612.  Many  of  the  epigrams  which  commonly 
pass  as  his  own,  and  which  are  found  in  his  volume  of  ^  Most  Elegant 
and  Wittie  Epigrams,"  are  only  translations  from  MartiaL  The  edition 
of  1633  is  the  one  from  which  the  following  are  taken. 

OF  QALLA'8  OOODLY  PEBIWIG  (Book  U.  65). 

Yon  see  tbe  goodly  hair  that  Galla  wears, 

Tis  certain  her  own  hair,  who  would  have  thought  it  ? 

She  swears  it  is  her  own :  and  true  she  swears. 
For  hard  by  Temple-bar  last  day  she  bought  it. 

So  fidr  a  hair  upon  so  foul  a  forehead. 

Augments  disgrace,  and  shows  the  grace  is  borrowed. 

This  is  taken  from  Miutial  (Book  YI.  12)  : 

This  hair's  my  own,  Phil  swears ;  none  saw  her  buy  it ; 
What,  Paulus,  is  she  perjur'd  ? — I  deny  it 

Of  a  similar  character  are  some  of  the  inferior  epigrams  of  the  later 
Oreek  Epigrammatists,  as,  for  instance,  tbe  following  by  Lucillius 
(Jacobs  III.  35,  xxxi.) ;  thus  translated  by  Cowper : 

Mycilla  dyes  her  locks,  'tis  said ; 

But  'tis  a  foul  aspersion; 
She  buys  them  black ;  they  therefore  need 

Ko  subsequent  immersion. 


OF  THEABON  (Book  IV.  5). 

Treason  doth  never  prosper ;  what's  the  reason  ? 
For  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

This  epigram  occurs,  with  slight  variation,  in  a  letter  in  **  Nug« 
Antiquffi^'  (ed.  1804,  I.  385),  from  Sir  John  Harington  to  Prince 
Henry,  1609 : 

"My  grandfather  ....  whose  &ther  was  so  much  in  the  tronbles 
and  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  as  to  lose  all  his  lands  for  being  a 
oonunander  on  the  wrong  side,  and  among  the  traitors,  if  so  I  may  say ; 
and  yet  thus  saith  a  poet  (himself) :  Treason,  &a" 
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Batler,  in  one  of  hk  ^^Misoellaneons  Thoughts,**  shows  Ihe  lebers 
view  of  treason : 

The  worst  of  rebels  never  arm 
To  do  their  king  or  country  harm ; 
But  draw  their  swords  to  do  them  good. 
As  doctors  cure  by  letting  blood. 

In  "The  Poetical  Be^ster*'  ibr  1802,  "A  Traitor's  Epitaph"  is 
given,  an  unsuccessful  traitor,  no  doubt : 

Be  this  dark  spot  for  ever  to  verdure  unknown, 

For  ever  by  Virtue  and  Pity  untrod ; 
Unbreath'd  be  his  name,  and  unhonour'd  his  stone. 

The  foe  of  his  Country,  his  King,  and  his  God  1 


THE  AVTHOB  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  IN  PRAISE  OF  HEB 

BEADING  (Book  IV.  13). 

For  ever  dear,  for  ever  dreaded  PriDce, 
You  read  a  verse  of  mine  a  little  since, 
And  so  pronounst  each  word,  and  every  letter, 
Your  gracious  reading  grac't  my  verse  the  better 
Since  then  your  Highness  doth,  by  gift  exceeding, 
Make  what  you  read  the  better  for  your  reading ; 
Let  my  poor  muse  your  pains  thus  far  imp6rtune. 
To  leave  to  read  my  verse,  and  read  my  Fortune. 

These  lines  are  also  in  '*  Nugs  Antique,"  ed.  1804, 1.  172,  among 
the  pieces  *'  From  Sir  John  Uarington  s  Papers,  called  his  '  Breefe 
Notes  and  Remembraunoes.'"  They  are  subsoribed,  "From  your 
Highnesse  saucy  Godson  " ;  and  are  preceded  by  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation :  ** My  Lord  of  Essex  is  also  my  friend,  and  that  not  in 

bad  sort  He  bids  me  lay  good  hold  on  her  Majesty's  bounty,  and  ask 
finely.  I  will  attend  to-morrow,  and  leave  this  little  poesie  behind  her 
cushion  at  my  departing  from  her  presence." 

The  verses'  having  been  found  amons  the  papers  of  Sir  John  Har- 
ington,  whicli  were  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  the  Bev.  Henry 
Harington,  who  published  the  first  edition  of  the  **Nug8B  Antique," 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  and  of  the  occasion  on 
whicn  they  were  composed.  They  are  published,  however,  among  the 
poems  of  Bishop  Corbet  in  the  editions  of  Gilchrist  and  of  Chalmers,  as 
verses  addressed  by  that  poet  **To  the  Prince,  afterwards  Charles 
the  First."  They  were  not  printed  in  the  early  editions  of  Corbet^a 
poems,  but  are  stated  by  Gilchrist  to  be  taken  *'  From  a  Manuscript  in 
Ashmole's  Museum." 


FORTUNE  (Book  IV.  56). 
Fortune,  men  say,  doth  give  too  rnuoh  to  many : 
But  yet  she  never  gave  enough  to  any. 

Tbu  ia  an  amplification  of  the  aecond  line  of  n  distich  of  Hsrtial 
'.Bu»k  XIL  lOj ;  traoBluled  by  Uaj  (witli  yciy  Blight  altetation)  : 
He  BtriTos  for  more,  though  he  bij  tlioiUBiids  touoh : 
Fortune  giives  none  enough,  but  some  too  much. 
With  this  ms;  be  comptred  the  latter  part  of  the  "  Hoial "  of  Prior's 
tcsne  stor;  called  "  The  Ladle."    The  last  liue  is  necestariij  altered, 
«  it  refers  to  the  tale,  and  when  aepwated  from  it  would  hare  no 

Against  onr  peace  we  arm  oni  will ; 
Amidst  our  pleaty,  aometbing  etill 
For  hone^  hoases,  pictures,  planting. 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  Lim,  ii  KantiDg. 
The  crnel  aomuthing  anpossesi'd 
Oemde^  and  leavens  bU  the  rest. 
That  Bomething,  if  we  coald  obbtin. 
Would  «ooD  create  a  faiure  pain  ; 
And  to  the  coffin,  from  the  womb, 
Bach  granted  wish  baa  shade  of  gloom. 
Bobert  Southwell  has  a  fine  stanza  on  this  sobjeot  in  "  Times  go  b; 
Tami'. 


A  obanoe  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 
The  well  that  holils  no  great,  takea  little  Sah ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  Uings 


Few  all  they  need,  but  nose  hare  all  they  wiiji. 

Unmeddled  joya  here  to  no  man  bebll. 

Who  lea«t  hath  some,  who  most  hath  never  all. 

Singalaily  enough,  conaidering  the  age  of  Southwell,  this  stanza, 

with  very  dight  variatioD,  ia  atuibuted  to  H.  T.  Coleridge,  and  pub- 

Inhed  in  hia  "  Literary  Bemaina,"  edited  by  Henry  Nelaoo  ColeridKe. 


A  TBAOICAL  EPLQBAM  (BooklV.SZ). 
When  doom  of  peers  and  jndgea  fore-appointed. 
By  racking  laws  beyond  all  reach  of  reason, 
^ad  unto  death  condemn'd  a  queen  anointed. 
And  foond  (oh  sti'ange  I)  without  allegiance  treason  ; 
The  axe  that  should  have  done  that  execution, 
Shuun'd  to  cut  ofF  a  head  that  had  been  crown'd. 
Our  hangman  lost  his  wonted  resolution, 
To  quell  a  queen  of  nobleuees  so  renowned. 
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Ah,  is  remorse  in  haugmen  and  in  steel, 
^^'llen  peers  and  judges  no  remoi-se  can  feel  ? 
Grant,  Lord,  that  in  this  noble  Isle,  a  queen 
Without  a  head  may  never  more  be  seen. 
Thifl,  Tvith  only  alight  variation,  waa  publiBhed  bjf  Samuel  Bliopp.ird 
aa  ills  own  in  "  Epigrams,  Tlioological,  Puiloiophii.-al,  and  BumaDtick," 
iGSl,  Book  III.  ea 

r  Jalin  Harinzton'a  father.  Id  lines  "Upon  the  Lord  AdminU 
jknuT^Hpii-turA."  hnd  aaid  nf  tj.at  aHuirinfr  maiL  with  f&r  t^uA  D-mnnfl 


COVST  LIFE  ("  Nngm  AntiqiUB,"  IKOl,  I.  ie<). 

Who  liveth  in  courts,  tuuBt  mark  what  they  say ; 

W  ho  liveth  for  ease,  had  better  live  away. 

This  tei«e  advice  \a  curioaa,  ooming  from  tbe  oen  of  a  man  nhd  lind 

spent  the  greater  port  of  Lis  life  at  court,  and  who  leeniB  to  have  been 

H  general  tavourite.    It  tna;,  however,  rofei  to  ELiznbetb'a  diiplemure, 

which  he  incnrred,  in  common  with  the  Earl  of  Esael,  im  that  noble- 

inBo's  impolitia  return  from  Ireland  in  15V9,  whitLor  HaHagton  had 

Bccumpauied  him. 

Sir  TUomaa  Wyat,  who  was  bum  in  1503,  vrote  «ome  lineg  on  "  Tbe 
Cuurtier'a  Life,"  which  miglit  have  been  a  wamiuf;  to  Haringlon  of  the 
traublec,  which  at  that  lime,  at  an;  rale,  were  iDsepurablo  ftoni  the 
cuudition  of  a  profejsei  courtier  (Eilis*  "  Specimens  of  the  Eiirlr 
English  Poets,"  1803,  II.  48)  : 

Id  court  to  serve  decked  with  fresh  arTs;. 

Of  Bogar'd  meats  feeling  the  sweet  repeat : 
I'he  life  in  banijuetB,  and  suadry  kinds  of  play 
Amid  the  press  of  worldly  looka  to  waste  ;— 
Hath  with  it  juin'd  oft-times  lucli  bitter  taste, 
That  whoso  joys  such  kind  of  life  to  hold. 
In  prison  joys  fetter'd  with  chains  of  gold. 
But  a  still  older  poet,  Qniotyn  Schaw,  a  Scoteliman,  who  tfU 
"  Advice  to  a  Couilier,"  comparing  the  life  of  a  courtier  to  that  of  a 
mariner,  concludes  Jiid  poem  ^vith  this  bage  ceunsol  (IrlUit^  "  Speoimous 
ut  the  Early  English  Poetv,"  1B03, 1. 101) : 

Drond  this  dinger,  ^ooA  friesil  and  brother. 
And  take  eiamjilu  before  of  otiicr.* 

Know,  courts  and  wiuds  liu  ofteyBf  varied : 

Keep  well  your  cuiirije,  sml  rule  jour  ludiler : 

And  lUink  with  kings  ye  arc  nut  lusriied  I 


•  Of  others  befort 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAEE. 

Bom  1564.    Died  1616. 

EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  COMBE,  AN  U8UBEB. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devil  allows, 

But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  ho  swears  and  he  vows : 

If  any  one  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

Hoh !  qnoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John  O'Combe. 

There  are  several  versions  of  this  epitaph.  The  above  is  taken  from 
Boswell's  edition  of  Malone's  Shakespeare.  Rowe,  in  his  Life  of  the 
Dramatist,  gives  a  different  one,  and  says  that  the  poet  made  it  during 
Comhe's  life,  and  handed  it  to  that  gentleman,  which  so  incensed  him 
that  he  never  forgave  the  author.  Another  account  states  that  the 
epitaph  waa  fastened  upon  a  tomb,  which  Combe  caused  to  be  built  for 
himself  in  his  lifetima  Malone  refutes  both  these  stories,  and  shows 
that  the  epitaph  was  written  after  the  usurer's  death  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  funeral,  which  took  plaoe  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  July  12, 
1614. 

EPITAPH  ON  ELIA8  JAMES. 

When  Ood  was  pleas'd,  the  world  unwilling  yet, 

Elias  James  to  nature  paid  his  debt, 

And  here  reposeth :  as  he  liv'd,  he  died ; 

The  saying  in  him  strongly  verified, — 

Such  life,  such  death :  then,  the  known  truth  to  tell, 

He  liv*d  a  godly  life,  and  died  as  well. 

For  an  account  of  this  and  the  following  epitaphs,  and  the  reasons 
for  ascribing  them  to  Shakespeare,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Malone's 
Life  of  the  Dramatist. 

Shakespeare  may  not  refer  to  any  particular  *'  saying."  The  senti- 
ment is  common.  Sutton,  in  his  '^Disoe  Mori"  (chap.  X.)*  says: 
*'  What  remaineth,  but  to  fmme  the  premises  as  we  would  find  the 
eouolufiion ;  to  sow  as  we  would  one  day  reap  ?  for  those  that  will  lie 
soft  must  make  their  bed  thereafter,  and  to  Uve  the  life  we  hope  to  live. 
Is  in  a  genenUify  here  to  live  lehgiously.'' 
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EPITAPHS  ON  SIR  THOMAS  STANLEY,  KNIGHT, 
IN  TONG  CHURCH,  SHROPSHIRE, 

ON  THE  EAST  END  OF  THE  TOMB. 

Ask  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weep ; 

He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleep. 

This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones. 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones : 

And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone, 

Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none. 

ON  THE  WEST  END  OF  THE  TOMB. 

Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fapie, 
Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  our  name. 
The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands, 
Shall  out-live  marble,  and  defacers'  hands. 
When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 
Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven. 

The  expressioii,  *'his  own  goodness  with  himself  being  gone,"  is 
introduced  with  little  variation  by  Shakespeare  in  **  Henry  VIII." 
(Act  IT.  so.  1) ;  Buddngham,  jnst  b^ore  his  execution,, thus  speaking  of 
the  king  : 

Ever  beloy'd,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be ! 
And,  when  old  time  shidl  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument  I 

Milton,  in  his  epitaph  on  Shakespeare,  almost  reproduces  tbe  ex- 
pression, *'  Sky-aspiring  Pyramids  " : 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones ; 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-y-pointing  pyramid? 

Truly  did  Shakespeare  say : 

The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands, 
Shall  outlive  marble  and  defacers'  hands. 

But  he  was,  perhaps,  too  diffident  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  by 
means  of  his  own  verse.  We  may  apply  to  this  a  stanza  of  Spenser  in 
**  The  Ruines  of  Time  " : 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake, 
Gould  save  the  sonne  of  Thetis  from  to  die ; 
But  that  blinde  bard  did  him  immortall  make 
With  verses,  dipt  in  deaw  of  Oastalie: 
-     Which  made  the  Easteme  conquerour  to  crie, 
O  fortunate  yong-man  I  whose  vertue  found 
So  brave  a  trompe,  thy  noble  acts  to  sound. 
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SIR  JOHN  DAVIEa 

Tbe  ton  of  a  lawyer  at  Tisbtiiy,  in  Wiltshire,  born  about  1570. 
A  poem  on  the  '*  Immortality  of  the  Sonl,*'  brought  him  into  notioa 
In  lt>03  he  was  made  Solidtor-GeDeral  of  Ireland,  and  rose  to  be  a  Judge. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1616  he  practised  as  King's  Serjeant,  and  is 
■aid  to  have  had  the  prospect  of  being  Chief  Justice,  out  died  suddenly 
in  1626.  His  epigrams  were  added  to  Marlowe's  translation  of  Ovid's 
EpisUes,  printed  at  Ifiddleburgh  in  1596.  In  1599  all  the  copies  in  the 
Stationers'  Hall  were  destroyed  together  with  the  satires  of  Hall  and 
Maratoii,  by  order  of  Archbishop  W  hitgift  and  Bishop  Bancroft 

ON  TITAS  (Ep.  p). 

Titaa,  tlie  brave  and  valorous  young  gallant, 
Three  years  together  in  this  town  hath  been, 
Yet  my  Lord  Chancellor  s  tomb  he  bath  not  seen. 
Nor  the  new  water-work,  nor  the  elephant. 
I  cannot  tell  the  cause  without  a  smile, 
He  hath  been  in  the  compter  all  this  while. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  tomb,  which  the  unfortunate  Titsd  was  unable 
to  visit,  was  probably  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  died  in  1591, 
and  was  buried  under  a  stately  monument  in  the  choir  of  S.  Paurs. 

An  anonymous  epigram,  evidently  formed  upon  Davies',  is  in  several 
old  collections : 

Three  years  in  London  Bobadil  had  been, 
Yet  not  the  lions  nor  the  tombs  had  seen : 
I  cannot  tell  the  caudc  without  a  smile — 
The  rogue  had  been  in  NevDgate  all  the  while. 

Bishop  Corbet  ridicules  the  Chancellor's  tomb  at  the  close  of  his 
"  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  Dr.  Ravis,  Bishop  of  London  " : 

Nor  needs  the  Chancellor  boast,  whose  pyramis 

Above  the  Host  and  altar  reared  is  ; 

For  though  thy  body  fill  a  viler  room, 

Thou  shalt  not  change  deede  with  him  for  his  lomb 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  editor  of  Corbet's  Poems,  remarks : 
'*  This  was  not  tne  first  censure  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  extravas;ant 
monument ;  as,  according  to  Stow,  some  poet  had  before  complained  on 
the  part  of  Sydney  and  Walsingham,  that 

•*  *  Philip  and  Francis  have  no  tomb. 
For  great  Christopher  takes  all  the  room.'  ** 

The  poet  was  Stow  himself.  **Qreat/'  alludes  to  the  legend  of 
8.  Christopher,  who  was  of  gigantic  stature. 
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ON  PBISCU8  (Ep.  81). 

When  PriscTis,  rais'd  from  low  to  high  estate, 
Bode  through  the  streets  in  pompons  jollity, 
Cains,  his  poor  familiar  fiiend  of  late, 
Be-spake  him  thns :  Sir,  now  you  know  not  me. 
*Tis  likely,  friend,  (quoth  Piiscus")  to  be  so, 
Por  at  this  time  myself  I  do  not  Know. 

Haokett,  the  editor  of  a  Tolmno  of  epigrams  in  1757,  has  one  very 
similar  to  this  (Ep.  32) : 

When  Jack  was  poor,  the  lad  was  frank  and  free ; 

Of  late  he*s  grown  brimfall  of  pride  and  pelf; 
Ton  wonder  tluit  he  don't  rememoer  me  ; 

Why  80  ?    Yon  see  he  has^  forgot  hifntdf. 

Swiff  8  satire,  "  The  Dean  and  the  Duke,*'  will  be  recollected,  which 
opens  tlins : 

James  Brydses  and  the  Dean  had  long^been  friends : 
James  is  beduk'd ;  of  conrao  their  friendship  ends : 
But  sure  the  Dean  deserves  a  sharp  rebuke. 
From  knowing  James,  to  boast  he  knows  the  Doke. 

And  also  Pope's  dialogue  with  Graggs : 

Pope,  Since  my  old  friend  is  grown  so  great 

As  to  be  minister  of  state ; 
I'm  told  (but  'tis  not  true,  I  hope) 
That  Graggs  will  be  asham'd  of  Pope. 

Crag^         Alas !  if  I  am  such  a  creature, 

To  grow  the  worse  for  growing  greater ; 
Why  faith,  in  spite  of  all  my  brags, 
Tis  Pope  must  De  asham'd  of  Cragga. 


ON  BBVNV8  (Ep.  82> 

BrunuB,  which  deems  himself  a  fair  sweet  youth. 
Is  nine-and-thirty  years  of  age  at  least ; 
Tet  was  he  never,  to  confess  the  truth. 
But  a  dry  starveling  when  ho  was  at  best. 
This  gull  was  sick  to  show  his  night-cap  fine. 
And  his  wrought  pillow  overspread  with  lawn ; 
And  hath  been  well  since  his  griefs  cause  hath  lien 
At  Trollop's  by  Saint  Clement  s  Church  in  pawn. 
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The  original  of  this  is  probably  an  epigram  by  Martial  (Book  II.  16), 
vhich  Hay  thus  fireely  trunalates : 

Vainlove  is  ill;  his  illness  is  his  bed, 

Made  up  of  chintz  and  silks  prohibited : 

Near  it  an  Indian  screen,  and  work'd  settee, 

Inflame  his  fever  to  a  high  degree. 

When  he  is  well  these  fopperies  are  not  seen ; 

They  make  him  sick  and  give  us  too  the  spleen. 

Dismiss  his  doctors,  and  apply  my  spell ; 

Let  him  change  beds  with  me,  and  he'll  be  well. 

Maadnger,  in  "  The  City  Madam  *'  (Act  lY.  so.  4),  makes  Luke  say 
to  Lady  Frugal  and  her  daughters ; 

Great  lords  and  ladies  feastad  to  survey 
Embroidered  pettiooats ;  and  sickness  feign*d 
That  your  night- rails  of  forty  pounds  apiece 
Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  the  visitants. 


•^•^ 


DR  JOHN  DONNE, 

Descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1573.  He  was  educated  as  a  Boman  Oathollc,  but  joined  the  Church  of 
England  when  about  twenty  years  of  age. .  After  travelling  abrocui  for 
•ome  time,  he  took  holy  ordera  in  1614 ;  in  1620  was  made  Dean  of  6. 
Pftul's ;  and  died  in  1631.  Dryden  said  of  him,  that  he  was  **  the  greatest 
wit,  though  not  the  best  poetof  our  nation." 

On  the  Dean's  death  the  following  epitaph  was  made,  the  curious 
conoeits  in  which  are  quite  in  the  s^le  of  tiie  age.  The  author  is  ua- 
known  (Donne's  Poems — Chalmers*  Poets) : 

Here  lies  Dean  Donne :  enough ;  those  words  alone 
8how  him  as  fully,  as  if  all  the  stone, 
His  church  of  Paul's  contains,  were  through  inscrib'd ; 
I  Or  all  the  walkers  there,  to  speak  him,  brib'd. 

None  can  mistake  him,  for  one  such  as  he, 
Donne,  dean  or  man,  more  none  shall  ever  see. 
Not  man  ?  no,  though  unto  n  sun  each  eye 
Were  tum'd,  the  whole  earth  so  to  overnspy ; 
A  bold  brave  word ;  yet  such  brave  spirits  as  knew 
Uis  spirit,  will  say,  it  is  less  brave  than  tma. 
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THE  ANTIQUARY. 

If  in  his  study  he  hath  so  much  care 

To  hang  all  old  strange  things,  let  his  wife  beware. 

The  tehaiars  wife  who  ventured  into  hiB  stndy,  was  not  in  danger  of 
being  hanged,  but  of  being  put  away  ("Literary  Anecdotes,  &o.,  of 
Porson  and  others,  from  MS.  Papers  of  the  late  £.  H.  Barker,  E^.," 
1852,  I.  229) : 

To  a  deep  scholar  said  his  wife : 

•*  Would  that  I  were  a  book,  my  life ! 

On  me  you  then  would  sometimes  look ; 

But  1  should  wish  to  be  the  book, 

That  you  would  mostly  wish  to  see : 

Then  say  what  volume  should  I  be  ?^ 

••  An  almanack,"  said  he,  *'my  dear; 

You  know  we  change  them  ev  ly  year." 

This  is  a  joke  by  Dryden.  versified.  He  was  himself  the  scholar ;  the 
lady,  his  wii'e,  Lady  Elizaoeth.  Dryden,  however,  did  not  express  a 
desire  to  c^n^ehis  wife,  but  to  be  free  altogether  of  such  an  appendage, 
Haying :  **  When  you  do  become  a  book,  pray  let  it  be^an  almanack ;  for 
then  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  shall  lay  you  quietly  on  the  shelf,  and 
shall  be  able  to  pursue  my  studies  without  interruption"  (Kett's 
"  Flowers  of  Wit,'*  1814,  L  y2). 


DR.  DONNE'S  LATIN  EPIGRAMS 

Were  translated  in  1652  by  Jasper  Maine,  or  Mayne,  and  entitled, 
*'A  Sheaf  of  Miscellany  Epigrams."  The  following  occur  in  this 
volume. 

UPON  ONE  ROGER,  A  RICH  NIGGARD  (Ep.  2). 

Bottomless  pit  of  gold !     Slave  to  thy  ohest  I 
Poor  in  the  midst  of  riches  not  possest  I 
Self  Tantcdita  /    To  thine  own  wealth  a  thief  I 
Affording  scarce  thy  half-starv'd  womb  relief. 
Cheating  thy  limbs  with  clothes  transparent  worn ; 
Plague  to  thyself  I     To  all  men  else  a  scorn  ! 
Who  madly  does  men's  silver  shapes  adore ; 
And  thence  get*st  cheeks  pale  as  the  silver  ore. 
Fear  not  Til  beg ;  my  mind's  above  thy  pelf; 
Good  thrifty  Hodge,  give  something  to  thyself. 

Bonne,  when  writing  this,  probably  thought  of  a  Latin  epigram  by 
Pctronius  Arbiter  (*'  Satyricon,"  ed.  Amstel.,  1669,   809).  translated  in  * 
'*  The  Works  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  by  several  Lands,"  1714 : 
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Unhappy  Tantalus,  amidst  the  flood, 

Where  floating  apples  on  the  surfaoe  stood. 

Ever  pnrsu'd  them  with  a  longing  eye, 

Yet  could  not  thirst  nor  hunger  satisfy. 

Such  is  the  miser's  fate,  who,  curs'd  with  wealth. 

In  midst  of  endless  treasures  starves  himself. 


EPIGRAM  50. 

A  Dutch  captain  of  foot,  haying  with  his  soldiers  entered  a  breach, 
and  there  awhile  foueht  valiantly  with  a  two-handed  sword ;  in  the 
▼ery  point  of  victory,  oeing  mortally  wounded,  spake  thus : 

I  die  well  paid,  whilst  my  expiring  breath, 
Smiles  o*er  the  tombs  of  foes  made  kin  by  death. 

Diodorus,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  b.c.  854,  has  a  fragment 
which  expresses  a  noble  feding  with  regard  to  the  kinship  and  cessation 
of  hostility  between  foes  in  death.  It  is  translated  by  Cumberland 
(»*Observer,"No.  103): 

When  your  foe  dies,  let  all  resentment  cease ; 

Make  peace  with  death,  and  death  shall  give  you  peace. 


i*-* 


THOMAS  BASTABD, 

Was  a  native  of  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire.  The  exact  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown,  but  in  1588  he  was  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
from  Winchester  School.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the 
livings  of  Bere  Regis  and  Amour,  or  Amer,  in  his  own  county.  In  the 
latter  oart  of  his  life  ho  became  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  and 
affectea  in  mind,  and  died  in  Dorchester  prison  in  1618.  He  published 
**  Chrestoleros.  Seven  Books  of  Epigrams,"  in  1598. 

ON  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  (Book  1. 11). 

When  Nature  wrought  upon  her  mould  so  well. 
That  Nature  wonder'd  her  own  work  to  s5e, 
When  Art  so  labour*d  Nature  to  exoel, 
And  both  had  spent  their  excellence  in  thee ; 
Willing  thej  gave  thee  into  Fortune's  hand. 
Fearing  they  could  not  end  what  they  began. 

Spenser  has  air  elegy  and  two  epitaphs  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  oim 
of  tae  latter  he  thus  expresses  his  worth : 
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Place  peneiYe  wailes  his  ftJl,  whose  preaenoe  wm  her  pride ; 
Time  oriefh  ont,  Mv  ebbe  is  oome ;  his  life  waa  my  spring  tide ; 
Fame  moumes  in  tiat  she  lost  the  groond  of  her  reports ; 
Ech  li?in^  wight  laments  his  lacks,  and  all  in  sundry  sorts. 
He  was  (wo  worth  that  word  I)  to  ech  well  thinking  minde 
A  spotlesse  friend,  a  matchless  man,  whose  vertue  ever  shinde. 
Declaring  in  his  thoughts,  his  life,  and  that  he  writ, 
Highest  conceits,  lon|^  foresights,  and  deepest  works  of  wit 

This  canons  epitaph  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  inscribed  on  a  board, 
hnng  on  a  piUar  in  8.  Paul's  Church,  FHrringdon  Without,  is  by  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  (**  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  New  Series,  XYII.  616): 

England,  Netherland,  the  Heavens  and  the  Arts, 

The  Soldiers,  and  the  World,  have  made  six  parts 

Of  noble  Sidney :  for  none  will  suppose, 

That  a  email  heap  of  stones  can  Sidney  enclose. 

His  body  hath  England,  for  she  it  fed, 

Netherland  his  blmd,  in  her  defence  shed ; 

The  Heavens  have  his  soul,  the  Arts  have  his  fame, 

All  Soldiers  the  grief,  the  Worid  his  good  name. 


THE  HEIR  (Book  I.  18). 

Gallus  would  make  me  heir,  but  suddenly, 
He  was  preventecL  by  untimely  death : 
Scilla  did  make  me  heir ;  when  by  and  by 
His  health  returns,  and  he  recovereth. 
He  that  intends  me  good,  dies  with  his  pelf. 
And  he  that  doth  me  good,  hath  it  himself. 

Martial  has  an  epigram  *'  On  Numa,"  who,  like  Scilla,  inopportunely 
Kooyered  (Book  X.  97).    The  translation  is  by  Elphinston : 

Now  giddy  Libitina  mounts  the  pyre : 
Now  myrrh  and  cassia  fume  the  wailing  wife, 

The  grave,  the  bier,  th'  anointer,  at  desire ; 
Kuma  subscribes  me  heir:  and  sleeps— to  life. 


,  OAZINQ  AT  THE  SUN  (Book  IV.  17). 

The  sun  which  shines  amid  the  heav'n  so  bright. 
And  guides  our  eyes  to  heaven  by  his  light, 
Will  not  be  gaz'd  on  of  a  fleshly  eye, 
But  blinds,  that  sight  which  dares  to  see  so  high : 
Even  he  doth  tell  us  that  heaven  doth  require, 
Far  better  eyes  of  them  which  would  see  higher. 
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Bbakeapease,  in  "  Love's  Laboar's  Lost"  (Aet  L  00.  IX  bM : 

Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed, 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed. 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Btady  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  son, 

Tbiat  will  not  be  deep-seuoh'd  with  sauoy  looks. 


i*-* 


DR.  JOSEPH  HALL, 

Was  bom  in  1574.  In  1627  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  was  afterwards  translated  to  Norwich.  When  the  rebels  under 
Cromwell  gained  the  mastery,  his  revenues  were  sequestered,  and,  after 
bemg  brutally  treated  by  the  Parliamentary  soldiers,  he  was  turned  out 
of  his  palace,  and  sought  shelter  at  Higham,  near  Norwich,  where,  in 
the  exercise  of  such  ministrations  as  the  times  permitted,  he  lived  in 
retirement  imtil  his  death  in  1656. 

UPON  MB.  OREENHAM  BIS  BOOK  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

WJbilQ  Greenliam  writeth  of  the  Sabbath *8  rest, 
His  soul  enjoys  not  what  his  pen  expresH'd : 
His  work  enjoys  not  what  itself  doth  say. 
For  it  shall  never  find  one  resting  day ; 
A  thousand  hands  shall  toss  each  page  and  line, 
Which  shall  be  scanned  by  a  thousand  eine. 
That  Sabbath's  rest,  or  this  Sabbath*s  unrest, 
Hard  is  to  say  whether*8  the  happiest. 

Richard  Greenham,  a  Puritan  of  considerable  talent  and  pojpularity, 
was  rector  of  Dry  Drayton,  near  Cambridge.  His  works,  consisting  of 
sermons,  meditations,  treatises,  &0.,  were  pubUshedin  1599. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  PBINCE  HENRY. 

Upon  the  unseasonable  times  that  have  followed  the  unseasonable 
death  of  my  sweet  master,  Prince  Henry. 

Fond  Vulgar,  canst  thou  think  it  strange  to  find 
So  watery  winter,  and  so  wasteful  wind  f 
What  other  face  could  Nature's  age  become. 
In  looking  on  Great  Henry's  hearse  and  tomb? 
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Tho  world's  wLole  frame  his  part  in  monmiog  bears  :  * 

The  teindt  are  siglut ;  the  ram  is  Heaven's  tears  : 
And  if  these  tears  be  rife,  and  sigha  be  stroog, 
Such  sighs,  BQoh  tears,  to  these  sad  times  belong. 
These  ahow'rs  have  drown'd  all  hearts :  these  sighs  did  make 
The  charch,  the  world,  with  piefs,  with  fears  to  shake. 
Weep  on,  ye  Heav'ns,  and  sigh  as  je  hegon,  ' 

Men  B  sighs  and  tears  are  slight  and  quickly  done. 

The  conceit  in  these  lines  is  very  pretty  :  nad  the  Prince  (Jamet  I.'i   ^ 
eldest  (ton)  was  worth;  of  the  pathetio  lunenl,  for  in  every  reaped 
his  merit  was  grest ;  and  bistnriBOB  rsmimt  with  fondnesB  his  virtues, 
Hid  with  Borrow  his  early  death.  ' 

Bhakeepcaro,  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  (Aot  V.  K.  2),   makM   j 
CharmLan  tersely  cry  at  Oleopatra'a  death '.  ] 

Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  min;  that  I  nmy  say, 
Tho  gods  IhemaelreB  do  weep. 
Wordsworth,  in  "  The  Excursion  "  (Book  L),  says ; 

—  The  poets  \u  their  ele^es  and  songs  , 

Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  gravea, 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  monm, 
And  senseless  rocks  :  nor  idly  ;  for  the;  speak, 
In  these  their  invocalions.  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
or  human  p«8sioD. 
The  imagery  of  wiod  or  rain  to  express  grief,  has  seldom  been  ood- 
wlved  with  greater  energy  than  h;  Shelley  m  the  Eollowing  dirge : 

Bough  wind,  that  moanest  loud  \ 

Grief  too  sad  for  song ; 
Wild  wind,  when  sallen  eland 

Knells  all  the  night  long:  • 

Bad  storm,  whose  tears  ore  vain. 
Bare  woods  whose  branches  stahl. 
Deep  caves  and  drear;  main. 
Wail,  for  the  world  s  wrong  I  I 

Prior  has  an  epigtam  "  To  Cloe  Weeping."  in  which  Natnre,  animnta  1 
and  Inanimate,  is  t^picted  as  sympathising  with  the  fair  mourner.  r 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  STB  HORATIO  FALLAVICINI. 


Which  is  my  home-land,  wHeh  the  stranger«hore,  t 

When  England  holds  what  soil  Italian  bore  f 
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There  born,  yet  here  I  liVd,  and  here  I  died ; 
A  cradle  that,  and  this  a  tomb  supplied. 
,In  life,  'twixt  me  and  Latium  roU'd  the  main. 
And  death  the  bond  of  birth-right  rent  in  twain. 
Britain  received  me,  lov'd  me,  fed  me  long  ; 
Sure  Britain  numbers  me  her  sons  among  ? 
Ah,  no !  my  lot  no  limits  now  confine  ; 
A  home  eternal  in  the  Heav'ns  is  mine ! 

iiahop  Hall  appears  to  haye  had  a  good  opinion  of  Sir  Horatio. 
t  BO  the  aathor  of  an  epitaph  on  him  which  is  found  in  "  Recreation 
Ingenions  Head-pieces :  or  a  Pleasant  Grove  for  their  Wits  to  Walk 
*  1654.  Epitaph  181  : 

Here  lies  Sir  Horatio  PaJuvozeene 

Who  robb'd  the  Pope  to  pay  the  Qnee^, 

And  was  a  thief.    A  thief?  thou  liest : 

For  why  ?  he  robb'd  but  Antichrist. 

Him  Death  with  his  besom  swept  from  BaJbram. 

Into  the  bosom  of  old  Abraham : 

But  then  came  Hercuiea  with  his  club, 

And  struck  him  down  to  Bettebub, 

Sir  Horatio  Pallavicini,  of  a  noble  Italian  family,  settled  in  England, 
i  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary  collector  of  me  Pope's  taxes.  At 
r  death,  having  a  large  sum  of  money  in  hand,  he  abjured  the 
igion  of  Bome,  and  kept  the  cash.  Being  thus  enriched,  he  made  a 
nre  at  court,  and  at  the  time  of  the  expected  Spani^  invasion 
listed  the  Queen  by  fitting  out  a  ship  against  the  Aimada.  He  died 
1600,  and  was  buried  at  Babraham  in  Cambridgeshire.  '  His  widow 
jried  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  usurper's  imcle,  and  two  of  his  sons, 
r  Henry  and  Tobias,  married,  respectively,  Catherine  and  Joan,  the 
ughters  of  their  stefAfather.  It  is  also  said  that  his  only  daughter 
iried  Henry,  Sir  Oliver's  son. 


BENJAMIN  JONSON. 
Bom  1574.     Died  1687. 

POBTBAIT  OF  SEAKESPEABE. 

Wzttten  vmder  Martin  Droueshoat's  engraving  in  the  first  edition 

of  the  Plays. 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut. 
Wherewith  the  graver  had  a  strife, 
With  nature  to  outdo  the  lite. 
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O  could  he  but  liave  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass;  as  he  has  hit. . 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass ! 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  His  book. 

Addison,  in  his  Ode  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  on  his  pioture  of 
Mug,  pays  a  similar  compliment  to  that  painter : 

Thou,  Kneller,  long  with  noble  pride, 
The  foremoat  of  thy  art,  hast  vied 
With  nature  in  a  generous  strife, 
And  touch'd  the  canvass  into  life. 

From  the  close  of  the  epigram,  Crashaw  ina^  have  taken  the  thouj 
at  the  end  of  his  lines,  *^  On  the  Picture  of  Bi^ihop  Andrewes  before 
ISermons  "  (Crashaw*s  Poems,  1670, 116) : 

And  now  that  gi-ave  aspect  hath  deign'd  to  shrink 
Into  this  less  appearance ;  if  you  think 
'Tis  but  a  dead  face  Art  doth  here  bequeath. 
Look  on  the  following  leaves,  and  see  him  breathe. 


THE  COUBT-WOBM  (Ep.  15). 

All  men  are  worms :  but  this  no  man.     In  silk 
'Twa^  brought  to  court  first  wrapt,  and  white  as  mi] 
Where  afterwards  it  grew  a  butterfly ; 
Which  was  a  caterpillar.     So  'twill  die. 

Fenton,  in  **  The  Fair  Nun,*'  describes  a  youth  who 

*  ♦  Successively  did  grow 

From  a  half-wit,  a  finished  beau  ! 
For  fops  thus  naturally  rise, 
•  As  maggots  turn  to  butterflies 


ON  SIB  JOHN  BOB  (Ep.  83). 

m  not  offend  thee  with  a  vain  tear  More, 
G lad-men tion*d  Boe :  thou  art  but  gone  before. 
Whither  the  world  must  follow.     And  I,  now. 
Breathe  to  expect  my  When  and  make  my  How  ; 
Which  if  most  gracious  Heaven  gi*ant  like  thine, 
Who  wots  my  grave  can  be  no  friend  of  mine. 
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A  fragment  by  Antiphanes,  who  flourished  b.o.  888,  may  be  com* 
pared ;  thuB  translated  by  Cumberland  (*^  Observer,"  No.  102) : 

Geaae,  mourners,  cease  complaint,  and  weep  no  more  1 
Your  lost  Mends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before, 
Advanc'd  a  stage  or  two  upon  that  road. 
Which  you  must  travel  in  the  steps  they  trode ; 
In  the  same  inn  we  all  shall  meet  at  last. 
There  take  new  life  and  laugh  at  sorrows  past 


OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Ep.  80). 

The  ports  of  death  are  sins ;  of  life,  good  deeds 

Through  which  our  merit  leads  us  to  our  meeds. 
Hovsr  wilful  blind  is  he  then,  that  should  stray. 

And  hath  it,  in  his  powers,  to  make  his  way ! 
This  world  death's  region  is,  the  other  life's  : 

And  here  it  should  be  one  of  our  first  strifes, 
So  to  front  death,  as  men  might  judge  us  past  it 

For  good  men  but  see  death,  the  wicked  UuAe  it. 

The  last  line  brings  to  remembrance  Gallimachus'  Greek  epigram  on 
a  good  man  ^Jacobs  I.  223,  xllx.)  : 

In  sacred  sleep  hero  virtuous  Saon  lies ; 
'Tis  ever  wrong  to  say  a  good  man  dies. 

This,  again,  may  have  suggested  to  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  two  lines  on 
tho  Christian's  Death-bed,  in  *'  My  Baptismal  Birth-day  " : 

Is  that  a  death-bed  where  a  Christian  lies  ?— 
Yes  I  but  not  his— 'tis  Death  itself  there  dies. 


TO  CELIA  ("  The  Forest "). 

Drink  to  me,  only  with  thine  eyes,  • 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  ril  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst,  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Both  ask  a  drink  divine; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 
I  sent  thee,  late,  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  oould  not  withered  be. 


I 
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Bnt  thou  thereon  didst  only  hreathe, 

And  sent'st  it  hack  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 
I        Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

Jonsoii  haa  had  the  credit  of  composing  these  beautiful  verses,  but 
they  are  little  more  than  a  translation,  as  has  been  pointed  out  bv 
Cumberland,  in  the  "Observer,"  ^o.  109,  from  some  pieces  "in  an 
obscure  collection  of  love-letters  written  by  the  sophist  Philostratus." 


A  VINTNER, 

To  whom  Jonson  was  in  debt,  told  him  that  he  would  excuse  the 
payment,  if  he  could  give  an  immediate  answer  to  the  following?  ques- 
tions :  What  God  is  best  pleased  with ;  what  the  devil  is  best  pleased 
with :  what  the  world  is  best  pleased  with ;  and  what  he  was  best 
pleased  with.    Jonson,  without  hesitation,  replied  thus  : 

God  is  best  pleas'd,  when  men  forsake  their  sin ; 
The  devil's  best  pleas*d,  when  they  persist  therein ; 
The  world's  best  pleas'd,  when  thou  dost  sell  good  wine ; 
And  you're  best  pleas'd,  when  I  do  pay  for  mine. 

The  authority  for  this  anecdote  is  Eett,  who  gives  it  in  his  *' Flowers 
of  Wit,"  1814, 1.  152.  A  similar  story  has  been  told  with  Dryden  for 
the  hero ;  but  a  debt  to  a  vintner,  evidently  only  forgiven  because  the 
chance  of  payment  was  very  slight,  accords  better  with  the  circum- 
stances of  Jonson  than  of  **  Glorious  John."  The  lines  are,  no  doubt, 
the  original  of  an  elegy  on  Coleman,  a  plotting  Jesuit  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. : 

If  Heav*n  be  pleas'd,  when  sinners  cease  to  sin ; 

If  HeU  be  pleas'd,  when  souls  are  damn'd  therein ; 

If  Earth  be  pleas'd,  when  it's  rid  of  a  knave ; 

Then  aU  are  pleas'd,  for  Coleman's  in  his  grave. 

This  elegy  first  appeared  in  *'  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,"  III.  207, 1704. 
It  afterwards  did  dutv  for  Bishop  Burnet,  and  for  Colonel  Henry 
LuttreU  (**  Notes  and  Queries,"  3rd  S.  XL  273> 


EPITAPH  ON  BIS  FIRST-BORN  BAVOHTER  (Ep.  22). 

Here  lies  to  each  her  parents'  ruth, 

Mary  th^  daughter  of  their  youth  : 

Yet  all  Heaven's  gifts,  being  Heaven's  due, 

It  makes  the  Father  less  to  rue. 

At  six  months'  end  she  parted  hence 

With  safety  of  her  innocence ; 
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Whose  soul  Heaven's  Queen,  (whose  name  she  bears) 

In  comfort  of  her  mother's  tears, 

Hath  plac*d  among  her  Virgin-train ; 

Where,  while  that  sever'd  doth  remain. 

This  grave  partakes  the  fleshly  birth. 

Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth  I 

The  prayer,  that  the  earth  would  rest  lightly  on  the  bodies  of  the 
depoTtea,  is  oommon  in  anoient  epitaphs.  Meleager  has  one  on  a  man 
of  idndly  nature,  which  may  serre  as  a  speoimen  (Jacobs  I.  86,  cxxi.) : 

Oh  I  mother  earth,  his  body  lightly  nress, 
^ho,  living,  would  no  hapless  man  oistress. 

The  thought  of  the  severed  soul  and  body  is  exquisitely  expressed  by 
Hanieik,  in  an  **  Epitaph  upon  a  Maide  " : 

Henoe  a  blessed  soule  is  fled. 
Leaving  here  the  body  dead. 
Which,  since  here  they  can't  oombinai 
For  the  saint,  well  keep  the  shrine. 


EPITAPH  ON  HIS  FIBST-BOBN  SON  (Bp.45). 

Farewell,  thou  child  of  my  right  hand  and  joy ; 

My  sin  was  too  much  hope  of  thee,  lov'd  boy ; 
Seven  years  thou  wert  lent  to  me,  and  I  thee  pay. 

Exacted  by  thy  fate  on  the  just  day. 
O,  could  I  lose  eh  father  now  I    For  why 

Will  man  lament  the  state  he  should  envy  ? 
To  have  so  soon  'scap'd  world*s  and  flesh's  rage, 

And,  if  no  other  misery,  yet  age. 
Best  in  soft  peace,  and  ask'd,  say.  Here  doth  lie 

Ben  Jomon  his  best  piece  of  poetry. 
For  whose  sake,  henceforth  all  vows  be  such. 

As  what  he  loves,  may  never  like  too  much. 

When  Jonson  wrote  this  beautiful  lament,  he  must  have  had  in  his 
mind  Martial's  epitaph  upon  Glauoiss,  one  of  the  few  touching  pro- 
ductions of  that  author.  The  translation  is  by  Hay  (Martial,  B(x>k  VI. 
28,  with  last  two  lines  of  29) : 

Less  by  his  birth  than  by  his  merit  known, 
A  favourite  lamented  by  the  town, 
Of  friends  the  exquisite  but  short-liv'd  joy. 
Amongst  the  great  interr'd,  here  lies  a  boy : 

o 
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A  ohftBte  behavioiir,  and  a  modest  gnoe ; 
An  early  judgment ;  and  a  cherub's  £Boe. 
But  aoon,  alas  too  soon  I  his  race  was  run  t 
Bcuroe  had  he  seen  a  thirteenth  Bummer's  sun  i 
Ne'er  may  he  grieve  again,  who  drop  a  tear  I 
Worth  is  short  liY'd ;  then  nothing  ndd  too  dewr. 


EPITAPH  ON  S.  P.,  A  CHILD  OF  QUEEN  ELlZABETTa 

CHAPEL  (Ep.  120). 

Weep  with  me  all  you  that  read 

This  little  story ; 
And  know,  for  whom  the  tear  yon  shed 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 
Twas  a  Child  that  so  did  thrive 

In  grace  and  featnre, 
As  Heaven  and  Natare  seem'd  to  strive 

Which  own'd  the  creature. 
Years  he  number*d  scarce  thirteen 

When  Fates  tum'd  cruel. 
Yet  three  fill'd  Zodiaoks  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel ; 
And  did  act,  what  now  we  moan. 

Old  men  so  duly 
As,  sooth,  the  Pare®  thought  him  one, 

He  play*d  so  truly. 
So,  by  error,  to  his  fete 

They  all  consented  ; 
But  viewing  him  since  ^alas,  too  late !) 

They  have  repentea ; 
And  have  sought  (to  give  new  birth) 

In  baths  to  steep  him ; 
But,  being  so  much  too  good  for  earth. 

Heaven  vows  to  keep  him. 

8.  P.  was  probably  Salvadore  Pavy,  who  had  a  part  in  **  Cynthia's 
Revels,**  and  the  "  Poetaster/*  and  who  died  at  about  13  years  of  age. 

Tho  conceit  in  this  beautiful  epitaph,  of  the  Fates  mistaking  the 
cMld  for  an  old  man,  on  acoount  of  his  excellence,  appears  to  be  much 
in  favour  with  later  writers ;  but  it  was  not  original  in  Jonaon,  who 
probably  adopted  it  from  Martial's  epigram  on  the  death  of  the  youth- 
fal  Scorpus,  who,  like  S.  P.,  was  oeloumted  for  his  performanoes  in  the 
Palestra  (Book  X.  53) ;  transliited  by  D. : 
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For  me  the  Boman  cirous  echo'd  to  its  height ; 

**  Soorpufl/'  the  apphiiise  rang  oat.  short-lived  delight : 

Mistaken  Lachesis  proolaim'd  my  triumphs  bold. 

And  though  but  three  times  nine  my  span,  she  oall'd  me  old. 

is  is  translated  in  aooordanoe  with  Archdeacon  Jortin's  sugges- 
(<"  Tracts,  Philological,  &c."  IL  279)  that ''  intcia  Lachesis  "  must 
i  true  reading,  instead  of  *'  invida  (enyious)  Lsobesis /'  which  is  in 
iodem  copies,  but  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  main  thought 
3  epigram. 

ere  is  a  very  pretty  epigram  by  Belph,  which  is  evidently  founded 
Martial's  (Ep.  84) : 

Censure  no  more  the  hand  of  Death, 
That  stopp'd  so  early  Stella's  breath  ; 
Nor  let  an  easy  error  be 
Charg'd  with  the  name  of  cruelty : 
He  heard  her  sense,  her  virtues  told. 
And  took  her  (well  he  might)  for  old. 

'en  has  a  Latin  epigram,  similar  in  character,  but  cast  in  a 
ent  form  (Book  V.  88).    The  translation  is  by  Harvey : 

Why  doth  the  gout,  which  doth  to  age  belong, 
Tex  thee,  a  soldier,  scholar,  and  so  young? 
The  gout  mistodc,  it  saw  thee  grave  and  sage. 
And  took  thee  rar  on  old  man,  full  <5f  age. 


EPITAPH  ON  ELIZABETH  L.  H.  (Ep.  124). 

Would'st  thou  hear  what  man  ccm  say 

In  a  little  ?    Header,  stay. 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 

As  much  beauty  as  could  die  ; 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 

To  more  virtue  than  doth  live : 
If,  at  all,  she  had  a  fault, 

Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault 
One  name  was  EUzabethy 

Th'  other  let  it  sleep  with  death ; 
Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tell, 

Than  that  it  liv'd  at  all.     Farewell. 

e  thought  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  deceased  is  reproduced 
some  deganoe  by  Aaron  Hill,  in  an  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Henry 
!gan,  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  in  tne  churchyard  of  8.  Paul't<, 
It  Garden  (Hill's  Works,  1753,  UI.  162) : 
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AU,  that  aooomplish'd  body  lends  mankind. 
From  earth  reoeiTing,  he  to  earth  resign'd : 
All  that  e'er  graced  a  soul,  from  Heaven  he  drew, 
And  took  back  with  him,  as  an  angel's  due ! 

The  subject  of  this  epitaph  was  a  man  of  some  note,  a  younger  son 
of  Sir  Francis  Jemingham^  or  Jemegan,  whose  family  had  long  been 
settled  at  Cossey,  in  Norfolk.  He  was  an  ingenious  artist,  and  made  a 
silver  cistern,  beautiful  and  celebrated  enough  for  Yertue  finely  to 
engrave.  This  he  disposed  of  by  lottery,  about  the  year  1740.  The 
tickets  were  five  or  six  shillings  each,  and  the  purchaser  had  a  silver 
medal  into  the  bargain,  of  the  value  of  three  snillings.  The  medal 
induced  many  persons  to  buy  the  tickets,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
30,000  were  sold  (Nichols* ''  Literary  Anecdotes,"  IL  513). 

Note. — The  celebrated  epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  which 
is  usually  given  to  Jonson,  will  be  found  under  William  Browne,  the 
author  of  *^  Britannia's  Pastorals,"  with  the  reasons  for  ascribing  it  to 
that  poet. 


HUGH  HOLLAND. 

• 

Bom  at  Denbigh.  In  1589,  he  was  elected  from  Westminster 
School  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  |yhich  he  was  afterwards  a 
Fellow.  He  travelled  in  Italy,  and  went  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  On  his 
return,  he  lived  for  some  years  at  Oxford  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
library.  He  died  in  Westminster,  in  1633,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey. 

ON  P BINGE  HEN  BY, 

Lo,  where  he  ^hineth  yonder 

A  fixed  star  in  heaven, 
Whose  motion  thence  comes  under 

None  of  the  planets  seven  : 
If  that  the  moon  should  tender 

The  Sim  her  love  and  marry, 
They  both  could  not  engender 

So  bright  a  star  as  Harry* 

This  is  ascribed  to  Hugh  Holland,  on  the  authority  of  the  MB. 
volume  of  William  Browne's  poems,  in  the  Briti^  Museum  (Lanfu 
downe  Collection,  No.  777,  leaf  66). 

Many  elegies  and  epitaphs  were  written  on  this  aooomplished  younp 
Prince.  See  one  by  Bishop  Hall.  The  following  disticn  bv  Samuel 
Sheppard,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  exaggerations  of  the  period 
Clookin.  15): 

Here  lies  Prince  Henry,  I  dare  say  no  more. 
Lest  after  times  this  sepulchre  adore.  « 
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ROBERT  HAYMAN, 

Was  bom  in  DevoiiBhire,  about  1580,  but  the  date  \a  anoertain.  He 
«u  entered  at  Exeter  Gollege,  Oxford,  but  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn  with- 
out taking  a  degree.  By  the  adyice  of  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson  and  others, 
he  studied  poetry  more  than  law.  When  about  40  years  of  age,  he 
was  made  Governor  of  the  Plantation  of  "  Harbor-Grace,  in  Bristol- 
Hope,  in  Britaniola,  anciently  called  Newfoundland.**  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  1632.  In  1628,  he  published  "  Quodlibets  lately 
6am«%  over  from  New  Britaniola,  Old  Newfoundland.  Epigrams  and 
other  small  parcels,  both  Morall  and  Diyine.**  In  the  same  volume  are 
translations  of  some  of  the  epigrams  of  Owen,  and  ^'  other  rare  Authors." 

HOW  AND  WEEBEOF  TO  JEST  (Book  I.  Quod.  26). 

Jest  fairly,  freely :  but  exempt  from  it, 
Men's  misery,  State  business.  Holy  Writ 

Mrs.  Barber  has  an  epigram  on  making  free  with  Holy  Writ  (Barber'a 
*  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,'*  1735,  239; : 

Since  MUo  rallies  Sacred  Writ, 
To  win  the  title  of  a  wit ; 
Tis  pity  but  he  should  obtain  it. 
Who  bravely  pays  his  soul  to  gain  it 


LOVE  18  BETWIXT  EQUALS  (Book  I.  Quod.  88). 

Rich  friends,  for  rich  friends,  will  ride,  run,  and  row, 
Throngh  dirt  and  dangers  cbeerfally  tbeyll  go : 
If  poor  friends  come  home  to  them,  for  a  pleasure, 
They  cannot  find  the  gentleman  at  leisure. 

There  are  two  fragments  by  Alcaeus  of  Mitylene,  who  flourished 
B.a  610,  cm  poverty,  and  the  contempt  in  which  a  poor  man  was  held, 
which  are  thus  translated  together  by  Merivale : 

The  worst  of  ills,  and  hardest  to  endure, 

Past  hope,  pfast  cure, 
Is  Penury,  who  with  her  sister  mate 
DisQrder,  soon  brines  down  the  loftiest  state, 

And  makes  it  desolate. 
This  truth  the  sage  of  Sparta  told, 

Aristodemus  old, — 
''Wealth  makes  the  man."    On  hun  that*  s  poor 
Proud  worth  looks  down,  and  hctnour  shuts  the  door. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  in  his  '^  Satyricon,*''(Ed.  Amstel.  1669,  304)  has  a 
oonplet  on  &ith1e88  friends,  which  is  thus  excellently  rendered  by 
Burton,  in  his  **  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  " : 
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Whilst  Fortune  favour'd,  friends,  ye  amil'd  on  me^ 
But  when  aho  fled,  a  Mend  I  oonld  not  see. 


SAD  MEN'S  LIVES  ABE  LONQEETM^  MEBEY  MEN'S 

(Book  L  Quod.  45). 

To  him  whose  heavy  g^rief  hath  no  allay 
Of  light*iiing  comfort,  three  hours  is  a  day  : 
But  unto  him  that  hath  his  heart's  content, 
Friday  is  come,  ere  he  thinks  Tuesday  spent. 

If  Hayman  were  acquainted  with  the  epigrams  of  the  Greeks, 
perhaps  Wl  in  mind  one  by  Lucian  (Jacobs  ni.  27,  xzix),  thus  trai 
lated  by  Merivale : 

In  pleasure's  bowers  whole  lives  unheeded  fly, 
Bat  to  the  wretch  one  night's  eternity. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  POETICAL  PICTUBB  OF  THE  A. 
MIBABLE  YOUNG  GENTLEWOMAN,  MWTBE88  AN^ 
LOWE,  MY  DELICATE  ML3TBESS.  THE  PBEFACE  5 
HEB  PICTUBE  (Book  IH.  Quod.  85). 

At  sight.  Love  drew  your  picture  on  my  heart. 
In  Newfoundland  I  limn'd  it  by  my  art 

8o,  Hughes,  in  "The  Picture,"  says  of  Love : 

Smiling  then  he  took  his  dart, 
And  draw  her  picture  in  my  heart 


EDWARD,  LORD  HERBERT  OF  CHERBUBY. 

This  nobleman,  who  signalised  himself  as  a  soldier,  an  ambassad* 
and  an  historian,  was  bom  in  1581.  He  was  the  author  of  a  remai 
able  work,  **  De  Yeritate,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  form  Deism  ii 
a  system ;  but  his  inconsistencies  were  as  singular  as,  in  that  day,  w( 
his  views.  He  died  in  1648,  having  written  the  following  very  chan 
teristic  epitaph  for  his  tomb,  which,  however,  was  not  engraved  on 
(Ellis'  **  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,"  1803,  m.  46)  : 

The  monument  which  thou  beholdest  here 
Presents  Edward  Lord  Herbert  to  thy  sight ; 

A  man  who  was  so  free  from  either  hope  or  fear, 
To  have  or  lose  this  ordinary  light. 
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That,  when  to  elements  his  body  turned  were, 
He  koew  that  as  those  elements  would  fight. 

So  hU  immortal  soul  ehunld  find  above, 
With  bis  Creator,  peace,  joy,  truth,  and  love. 

This  epitaph  is  conaooanf  with  Locd  Herlert'a  geoextl  incoiuiiiteiicr, 
one  marEfid  instance  of  which  may  be  sdduc«l.  Being  doubtful 
whether  he  should  publish  hia  deiatical  work,  "  De  Veritate,  he  preyed 
for  a  BLg;n  &om  hwTea  of  God'a  will,  npon  which,  he  gAya,  "  a  load, 
thouch  yet  gentle,  doim  came  forth  fiom  the  heavent,  for  it  was  like 
nothing  on  earth,  which  did  ao  cheei  and  comibrt  me,  that  I  took  my 
petition  aa  gtanted,  and  that  I  had  the  aign  I  demanded :  whereupon 
bIbo  I  reaolved  to  print  my  bock."  Thus  he  who  argued  against  the 
iBTeilation  of  Ood'a  will  to  mllliolu,  had  the  Tanity  to  beliere  that  it 
waa  revealed  to  himself^  and  the  folly  to  ai^ipoae  that  an  indiridaal 
revelation  was  gruiled,  in  order  that  the  doctrine  of  a  gaural  revela- 
tion might  be  oondemned. 


HENBT  PABBOT. 

Nothing  i«  known  ot  thia  antbor.  Id  1613  he  publiabed  in  London 
•"  Laqoei  Bidicnloai ;  or  Springe*  for  Woodoooka.*"  Warton,  in  hia 
"History  ot  TJi^gl'**"  Poeby,"  aaya  of  the  epigrama  in  thia  volume, 
"  Hany  of  them  are  worthy  to  be  revived  in  modem  oollectiona."    The 

■■■'  '    ■  "        "   "      '*rBe  number  ia  oooched  in 

fringes  for 
le  day.  Hhakeap^are 
~~  *o  Ophelia  wheu 


QUO  MAJOa,  FBJOB  (Book  1. 5}. 
Lffitns,  that  lato  a  great  divine  did  meet. 
Would,  jesting,  needs  pTesume  his  health  to  greet, 
Who  (not  offended)  told  him  he  was  well : 
Lord,  then,  quoth  Ltetus,  see  what  lies  men  tell, 
~  Last  day  I  was  abroad,  where  I  did  hear 
Your  worship  hath  been  speechleea  all  this  year. 
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Beoaiue  Fm  silent,  for  a  fod 
Beau  Glinoher  doth  me  take ; 

I  know  he's  one  by  snier  nile, 
For—I  heard  Clincher  speak. 


8ALTEM  VIDERETUB  (Book  L  9). 

A  Welshman  and  an  Englishman  disputed, 
Whioh  of  their  lands  maintained  the  greatest  state ; 
The  Englishman  the  Welshman  quite  confuted, 
Yet  would  the  Welshman  nought  his  brags  abate. 
Ten  cooks  (quoth  he)  in  Wales  one  wedding  sees  : 
True,  quoth  the  other,  each  man  toasts  his  cheese. 

Warton  reprinted  this  epigram,  as  worthy  of  speoial  commendation ; 
and  it  is  also  found  in  '* Elegant  Extracts "  and  ''Select  Epigrams," 
but  without  the  author's  name. 

John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  has  an  epigram  on  "  Welsh  Babbit  ** : 

The  way  to  make  a  Welshman  thirst  for  bliss. 

And  say  his  prayers  daily  on  his  knees, 
Is  to  persuade  nim  that  most  certain  His 

The  moon  is  made  of  nothing  but  green  eheeoe; 
And  he'll  desire  of  God  no  greater  boon, 
But  place  in  heaVn  to  feed  upon  the  moon. 


0PU8  ET  U8U8  (Book  L  49). 

OpuB  for  need  consum'd  his  wealth  apace. 
And  ne'er  would  cease  until  he  was  undone ; 
His  brother  Usus  liv'd  in  better  case 
Than  Opus  did  although  the  eldest  son  : 

'Twas  strange  it  should  be  so ;  but  here  was  it. 

Opus  had  all  the  land,  Usus  Ibe  wit. 

Opus  lived  too  well  for  wit,  while  porerty  sharpened  that  of  Usns,  by 
which  he  became  wealthy.  The  woras  of  Lonea^e,  when  subscribing 
the  oath  to  live  as  fellow-student  with  Ferdinand,  aro  applicable  to 
Opus  (•*  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  L  sc.  1) : 

I  am  resoIVd :  'tis  but  a  three  years'  fast ; 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  oits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  nmk'rout  quite  tlbfe  wits. 


HXNBT  PABBOT.  ^^    ^VcP^ 

TIMET,  SEIP8UM  NOCERE  (Book  1. 162).  ^  ^ 

Dacns  doth  daily  to  his  doctor  go,  '  ^.    ^X 

As  doubtiiig  if  be  be  in  health  or  no ;  ^^  'O^ 

For  when  £b  friends  salute  him  passing  by,     ^^    <0 
And  ask  him  how  he  doth  in  courtesy,  ^^    V 

He  will  not  answer  thereunto  precise,  O 

Till  from  his  doctor  he  hath  tane  advice. 

One  of  the  best  epigrams  on  a  Yaletndinazian  is  by  the  Arabian 
poet  Ebn  Alnuni,  a  Syrian,  who  died  a.d.  905.  The  translation  is  by 
hofesBor  Garlyle  C*  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry/'  1796, 76) : 

So  caiefol  is  Isa  and  anxions  to  last, 

So  afraid  of  himself  is  he  grown. 
He  swears  thro'  two  nostrils  the  breath  goes  too  fbst, 

And  he's  trying  to  breathe  thro'  but  one. 


81  HODIE  Tim  CBAS  MIHI  (Book  L  181). 

A  soomfol  dame  invited  over  nighty 
To  come  and  dine  next  morrow  wi&  a  knight, 
Befos'd  his  sadden  bidding  with  disdain, 
To  whom  this  message  was  retum'd  again, 

Since  with  so  short  time  she  could  not  dispense, 
To  pray  her  come  as  that  day  twelvemontn  hence. 

The  dame  seems  to  haye  resented  a  friendly  inyitation  to  a  small 
party,  as  much  as  the  gentleman,  of  whom  Martial  tells  ns,  objected  to 
the  bidding  to  a  formal  dinner  (Book  XI.  85).  The  translation  is  by 
Hay: 

That  I  yonr  invitation  should  decline. 
Why  do  you  wonder?    Why  do  you  repine  ? 
When  hundreds  you  invite  to  me  unknown : 
I  do  not  choose,  dear  friend,  to  dine  alone. 


NE  8UT0S  ULTRA  CREPIDAM  (Book  I.  200). 

A  cobbler  and  a  curate  once  disputed. 
Before  a  judge  about  the  king's  injunctions ; 
Wherein  the  curate  beins  still  confuted. 
One  said  'twere  good  if  they  two  changed  functions. 
Nay  (quoth  the  judge)  I  thereto  should  be  loth, 
But  an  you  will  we'll  make  them  cobblers  both. 
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In  some  respects  parallel  to  thia  are  Pope's  lines  in  the  "  Essay  on 
Man"  (Epistle  IV.  iy9): 

"  What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl  f* 
I'll  tell  yoo,  friend,  a  wise  man  and  a  fooU 
You'll  find  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk. 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk. 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  Sallow ; 
The  rest  is  all  bat  leather  or  prnnella. 


WILLIAM  GAMAGE, 

Was  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  at  Jesus  College,  but  neither  the 
date  of  his  birth  nor  an^  partioakni  oonoemin^  him  are  known.  He 
published  "  Linsi-Woolsie,  or  Two  Centuries  of  ^pigrammes,**  in  1613, 
now  a  rare  volume,  consisting,  as  Dr.  Bliss,  the  editor  of  Wood's 
"  AtheniB,"  very  truly  remarks,  of  ^  the  saddest  trash  that  ever  assumed 
the  name  of  epigrams."  One,  a  little  better  than  the  majority,  is 
given  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers : 

COYTIE  CASTLE  AND  BADYR  HOUSE  EXCLAIMING  ON 

TIME  (Book  I.  78). 

World-wasting  Time,  thou  worker  of  our  woes. 
Thou  keen-edg'd  razer  of  our  famous  name, 
That  antique  was,  but  now  oblivious  grows. 
The  subject  almost  of  contempt  and  shame. 
Yet  do  thy  worst,  our  names  shall  live  for  aye, 
Altho'  our  &me  thou  buried  hast  in  clay. 


DR.  RICHARD  CORBET. 

Bom  in  1582;  educated  at  Westminster;  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Oxford  in  1629,  and  afterwards  translated  to  Norwich.  He  is  better 
known  as  a  poet  than  a  divine.  He  died  in  1685.  The  best  edition  of 
his  poems  is  that  by  Gilchrist,  1807. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LADY  ARABELLA  8TUABT, 

How  do  I  thank  thee,  Death,  and  bless  thy  power, 
That  I  have  past  the  guard,  and  'scaped  the  Tower ! 
And  now  my  pardon  is  my  epitaph. 
And  a  small  ooffin  my  poor  carcass  hath  ; 
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For  at  thy  charge  both  soul  and  body  were 
Enlai^ed  at  laut,  secured  from  hope  and  fear. 
That  among  saints,  this  amongst  kings  is  laid ; 
And  what  my  birth  did  claim,  my  death  hath  paid. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Lady  Arabelhi  Stuart  to  be  bom  near  the 
throne,  and  consequently  to  excite  the  jealousy  both  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  She  languished  for  some  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 
at  her  death  in  1615  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  vain  tribute 
to  that  high  rank  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  misery  in  life. 

Owen  has  several  Latin  epigrams  addressed  to  this  lady.  The  follow- 
ing (Book  IV.  2)  is  translated  by  Hanrey  : 

Thy  constant  life  doth  from  thy  youth  express 
The  genius  of  thine  ingeniousness : 
Adverse  things  quell  thee  not,  nor  prosp'roua  swell 
Thy  sails ;  thy  front  and  mind  are  parallel : 
And  thy  rare  signal  virtues  are  the  cause 
That  none  will  think  I  flatter  for  applause. 

Corbet's  expression  of  Lady  Arabella's  thankfulness  for  death  recalls 
a  Greek  epigram  by  an  uncertain  author,  which  the  late  Dr.  Wellesley 
thus  translates  (Jacobs  lY.  283,  docxlvi.) : 

Sweeter  than  life  thou  oom'st,  who  firam  disease. 
From  poinfal  gout,  and  trouble  giv'st  me  ease. 


ON  MB,  BICE,  TEE  MANCIPLE  OF  CHBI8T  CEUBCH,  IN 

OXFOBD, 

Who  can  doubt,  Bice,  bat  to  th'  eternal  place 

Thy  soul  is  fled,  that  did  but  know  thy  face  ? 

Whose  body  was  so  light,  it  might  have  gone 

To  heav'n  without  a  resurrection. 

Indeed  thou  wert  all  type ;  thy  limbs  were  signs, 

Thy  arteries  but  mathematic  lines  : 

As  if  two  souls  had  made  thy  compound  eood, 

That  both  should  live  by  faith,  and  none  by  blood. 


r.  Bice  seems  to  have  resembled  the  original  of  an  epigram  by 
es,  on  **  A  Very  Thin  Metaphysician"  C* Euphrosyne,^  1783,  IL 


Mr. 
Graves, 
150): 

Scarce  from  Privation's  dreary  lap, 

Thy  shadowv  form  drawn  rorth  we  see; 
A  scanty  shred ;  a  tiny  scrap 
Of  metaphysic  entity ! 
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Thy  &ce,  in  hieroglyphic  style. 
Seems  just  mark'd  out ;  thy  waiBt  a  span 

Thou  sketch  I  thou  out-line  1  thou  profile ! 
Thou  bas-relievo  of  a  man  1 


SIE  JOHN  BEAUMONT, 

Son  of  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Gommon  Pleas, 
was  bom  at  Grace-Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1582.  He  stadied  law, 
but  did  not  follow  it  as  a  profession,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  poetry. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  by  King  Charles  I.,  but  enjoyed  the  rank  a 
very  short  time,  dying  in  1628. 

EPITAPH  ON  HIS  BROTHEB  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT,  THE 

DRAMATIST 

On  Death,  thy  murd'rer,  this  revenge  I  take  : 

I  slight  his  terror  and  just  question  make, 

Which  of  us  two  the  best  precedence  have, 

Mine  to  this  wretched  world,  thine  to  the  grave : 

Thou  should'st^have  followed  me,  but  Death  to  blame, 

Miscounted  years,  and  measur'd  age  by  fame. 

So  dearly  hast  thou  bought  thy  precious  lines, 

Their  praise  grew  swiftly ;  so  thy  life  declines : 

Thy  Muse,  the  hearer's  queen,  tlie  reader's  love, 

All  ears,  all  hearts,  (but  Death's)  could  please  and  move. 

Bishop  Corbet's  epigpram  on  Beaumont's  early  death  is  well 
known : 

He  that  hath  such  aeuteness  and  such  wit. 
As  would  ask  ten  good  heads  to  husband  it ; 
He,  that  can  write  so  well  that  no  man  dare 
Refuse  it  for  the  best,  let  him  beware : 
Beaumont  is  dead,  by  whose  sole  death  appears. 
Wit's  a  disease  consumes  men  in  few  years. 

With  the  line,  *'  Miscounted  years,  and  measur'd  age  by  fame,"  may 
be  compared  Ben  Jonson's  **  Epitaph  on  8.  P.,"  and  the  epigrams  given 
in  illustration  of  it. 

Compare^  also,  Shakespeaxe  ^^Eing  BiohBid  m."  Aol  lEL  8a  1)^ 
who  quotes  a  proverbial  expresEaoQ : 

Bo  wise  00  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long. 
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WILLIAM  DRUMMONI). 

A  Sootch  poet,  son  of  Sir  John  Drmnmond  of  Hawthorndeii, 
bom  in  1585.  During  the  citU  war  he  was  greatly  harassed  by  the 
rebels,  on  aooount  of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  Church  and  the 
Throne.  The  murder  of  the  king  so  deeply  affected  him  that  it  is  said 
to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  1649.  As 
a  poet  he  ranks  very  high.  Headley  remarks  of  his  sonnets,  that  many 
of  them  "  resemble  the  oest  Greek  epigrams  in  their  best  taste." 

LALUS*  DEATH. 

Amidst  the  waves  profound, 

Far,  far  from  all  relief, 

The  honest  fisher  Lalus,  ah !  is  druwn'd, 

Shut  in  this  little  8ki£f ; 

The  hoards  of  whioh  did  serve  him  for  a  bier. 

So  that  when  he  to  the  black  world  came  near, 

Of  him  no  silver  greedy  Charon  got ; 

For  he  in  his  own  boat 

Did  pass  that  flood,  by  which  the  gods  do  swear. 

Diogenes  might  surely  have  saved  his  penny  by  crossing  the  Styx 
in  his  tub,  like  Lalus  in  his  skiff;  but  Archias,  in  a  Greek  epigram, 
shows  that  he  was  not  so  economical  (Jacobs  II.  89,  xxxiv.).  The 
translation  is  from  ^  A  Selection  of  Greek  Epigrams  for  the  Use  of 
Windiester  School,"  1791.    Diogenes  speaks : 

Stem  guardian  of  this  gloomy  shore, 

Quidc  push  thy  crazy  bark  afloat ; 
From  yonder  world  no  toys  I  bore. 

Old  Charon,  to  retard  thy  boat. 

A  staff,  a  tub,  a  stout  wann  vest. 
Were  all  my  store,  and  all  my  gains : 

Gome,  ferryman,  admit  your  guest. 
And  take  this  penny  for  your  pains. 


THE  STATUE  OF  VENUS  SLEEPING. 

Break  not  my  sweet  repose, 

Thou  whom  free  will  or  chance  brings  to  this  place. 

Let  lids  these  comets  close, 

0  do  not  seek  to  see  their  shining  grace ; 

For  when  mine  eyes  thou  seest,  they  thine  will  blind, 

And  thou  shalt  part,  but  leave  thy  heart  behind. 
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With  this  may  be  compared  the  pretty  lines  of  an  old  EoglUh  poet, 
which  express  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  Venns'  son 
(quoted  in  Bland's  *<  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology/'  1813) : 

Gome  shepherds,  follow  me ! 

Bun  up  apace  the  mountain  1 

See,  lo  beside  the  fountain 
LoTe  laid  to  rest ;  how  sweetly  sleepeth  he  1 

O  take  heed  I    Come  not  nigh  him. 

But  haste  we  hence,  and  fly  him  I 

And,  lovers,  dance  with  gladness ; 
For  while  Love  sleeps  is  truce  with  care  and  sadness. 


DAPHNI8*  VOW, 

When  sun  doth  bring  the  day 

From  the  Hes^perian  sea, 

Or  moon  her  couch  doth  roll 

Above  the  Northern  Pole, 

When  serpents  cannot  hiss, 

And  lovei-s  shall  not  kiss, 

Then  may  it  be,  but  in  no  time  till  then, 

That  Daphnis  can  forget  his  Orienne. 

Turbervile,  older  than  Drummond,  but  contemporanr  with  him.  has 
a  similar  yow  in  **  The  Assure^  Promise  of  a  Constant  Lover  ** : 

When  PhoBnix  shall  have  many  makes, 
And  fishes  shun  the  silver  lakes ; 
When  wolves  and  lambs  y-fere  shall  play. 
And  Phoebus  cease  to  shine  by  day ; 
When  grass  on  marble  stones  shall  grow. 

And  every  man  embrace  his  foe ; 

*  •  •  * 

*  •  *  • 

When  Fortune  hath  no  change  in  store, 
Then  will  I  false,  and  not  before. 

Shakespeare  makes  Othello,  full  as  strenuously,  but  in  the  fewest 
words  possible,  declare  his  unchanging  love  for  Desaemona  ("  Othello/' 
Act  m.  sc.  8)  : 

Excellent  wretch  I    Perdition  catch  my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  thee  1  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaoe  is  come  again. 

The  Seotch  will  better  understand  than  the  English  reader  the  fol- 
lowing, by  Allan  Bamsay,  the  last  stanza  of  '*  I'll  Never  Leave  Thee  "  ; 

Bid  iceshogles  hammer  red  gauds  on  the  study, 
Aiid  fiiir  simmer  mornings  rnie  mair  appear  ruddy ; 
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Bid  BritoDB  think  ae  gate,  and  when  they  obey  ye, 
But  never  till  that  time,  believe  Til  betray  ye : 
Leave  thee,  leave  thee,  I'll  never  leave  thee  ; 
The  staros  shall  gang  witherahina  e'er  I  deoeive  tbooL 


ON  TELE  DEATH  OF  A  SCOTCH  NOBLEMAN. 

Fame,  register  of  Time, 

Write  in  thy  scroll,  that  I 

Of  wisdom  lover,  and  sweet  poesy, 

Was  cropped  in  my  prime : 

And  ripe  in  worth,  though  green  in  years  did  die. 

80,  Dryden  laments  the  early  death  of  Oldham  (verses  prefixed  to 
Oldham's  "  Remains,"  1694)  : 

O  early  ripe  I  to  thy  abundant  store 

What  ooold  advancing  age  have  added  more  ? 

*  *  •  *  * 

*  *  *  *  • 

Once  more,  hail  and  farewell,  farewell  you  yoong, 
But  ah  too  short,  Maroellus  of  our  tongue ; 
Thy  brows  with  ivy,  and  with  laurels  bound ; 
But  fate  and  gloomy  night  encompass  thee  around. 


ADDBE88  TO  CHABLE8  L 

Drmnmond  was  compelled  by  the  revolutionists  to  furnish  his  quota 
of  men  and  arms,  to  serve  against  the  cause  which  he  espoused ;  but  his 
estate  lying  in  three  different  counties,  ^  he  had  not  occasion,"  it  is 
said,  **to  send  one  whole  man,  but  halves  and  quarters  and  such  liko 
fractions,''  upon  which  he  wrote  extempore  the  following  verses  to 
King  Charles : 

Of  all  these  forces  raised  against  the  Tring, 
'Tis  my  strange  hap  not  one  whole  man  to  bring. 
From  divers  parishes,  yet  divers  men, 
But  all  in  hal&  and  quarters ;  great  king,  then, 
In  halfs  and  quarters  if  they  come  'gainst  thee, 
In  legs  and  arms,  send  thou  them  back  to  me. 

This  is  not  found  in  Drummund's  Works,  Edinburgh,  1711.  It  is 
taken  firom  Chalmers'  '*Biog.  Diet." 


JOHN  HEATH. 

.     ..      _  .   .    9  bora  aboDi 

,  .  ,  ...._»  houM  I  know  BOt,"  nys 

Wood)  in  SomerHtshire,  and   admitted  PeneUul  Fdlo'w  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  in  1607.   He  publiahed  "  Tvo  Centnriee  of  Epignuma  "  ^ 
Id  1610. 

ON  TEE  BBFriSO  BUN  (Irt  Contnry.  4), 
Oft  did  I  wonder  why  the  settine  eun 
Should  look  upon  ne  with  a  bluuhiDg  &ce  : 
Is  't  not  for  shame  of  what  he  hath  seen  done, 
Wbikt  in  onr  hemisphere  he  ran  his  noe  ? 


DEATB  BSTTEB  THAN  MISFOBTUNS  (Irt  Centntj,  6). 
I  wail  not  those. 
Who  take  their  sweet  repose. 
Within  the  bowels  of  oar  common  mother : 
Those  grieve  me  most. 
Who  stiU  are  ttist. 
From  bad  to  worse,  &om  one  fate  to  another. 

When  HcBth  penned  thia,  wm  be  thinking  of  that  fine  apoBtropbe 
of  JeremiBli  on  ShaUnni  [Jer.  isil  10)  ?  "Weep  not  foi  the  deiul, 
ndthet  bemoan  him  :  hut  weep  tore  for  him  that  goeth  awa;  :  for  lie 
Bball  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native  countrj'." 

Oweo  shows  that,  thoagh  more  and  more  wretched,  men  still  deaiie 
life  to  be  prolonged  (Book  IIL  28).    The  translation  is  b)r  Earrey : 

Who  long  would  live,  wretched  although  and  poor. 

That  is,  be  would  be  wretched  more  and  more : 

Pool  wKlehed  Ima  diea  agsinst  his  will ; 

That  it,  he  would  be  poor  and  wretdwd  rtill. 


THE  BABBATE  (Irt  Centnrr,  83). 
Ned  will  not  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath  he, 
Because  the  Chnrch  hath  otherwise  ordain'd : 
Nor  yet  the  Christian,  for  he  does  not  see 
How  alt'ring  of  the  day  can  be  maintoin'd. 
Thua  seeming  for  to  doubt  of  keeping  either. 
He  halts  betwixt  them  both,  and  eo  keeps  neittnr. 
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Kolph  has  an  epigram  on  the  ^*  best  '  way  of  keeping  Sunday,  which 
forms  a  good  companion  picture  to  Heath's  (Poems,  1798,  £p.  3) : 

Xiollins,  with  head  bent  back  and  close  shut  eyes, 
All  service  time  devoutly  snoring  lies  : 
Its  great  dislike,  in  .^/  the  parish  speaks, 
And  wonders  LoUius  thus  the  Sabbath  breaks : 
But  I  think  Lollius  keeps  the  Sabbath  best ; 
For  why,  he  makes  it  still — a  day  of  rcat. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  BEATRICE  (2nd  Century,  10), 

In  Beatrice  did  all  perfections  grow, 
That  she  could  wish  or  Nature  could  bestow. 
When  Death,  enamoar'd  with  that  excellence. 
Straight  grew  in  love  with  her  and  took  her  hence. 

The  modern  poets  more  commonly  represent  Death  as  envious  than 
as  enamoured.  For  instance,  Oldham,  in  his  poem  **  To  the  Memory 
of  Mr.  Charles  Morwent,"  has  (Oldham's  '*  Keniains/"  1G94,  71) : 

Death  in  thy  fall  betray'd  her  utmost  sjnte. 

And  show'd  her  shafts  most  times  levelled  at  the  white. 

She  saw  thy  blooming  ripeness  time  prevent ; 

She  saw,  and  envious  grew,  and  straight  her  arrow  sent. 

Longfellow,  however,  in  his  well-known  lines,  makes  the  ^'  Reaper 
whose  name  is  Death,"  express  pleasure  in  the  breath  of  the  flowers : 

**  Shall  I  have  naught  that  is-  fair  ?"  saith  he ; 

**  Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 


PHINEAS  FLETCHER, 

Cousin  of  the  celebrated  dramatic  writer,  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1600.  In  1621  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Uilgay  in  Norfolk ;  and  probably  died  about  1650.  He  holds 
a  very  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  this  early  period.  His  principal 
poem  is  *'The  Purple  Lslaud,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,"  an  allegorical 
description  of  the  human  body  and  mind. 

ON  MY  FRIEND'S  PICTURE  WHO  DIED  IN  TRAVEL, 

Though  now  to  heav'n  thy  travels  are  confined. 
Thy  wealth,  friends,  life,  and  country  all  are  lost ; 
Yet  in  this  picture  we  thee  living  find ; 
And  thou  with  lesser  travel,  lesser  cost, 
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Hast  found  new  life,  friends,  wealth,  and  better  ooast : 
So  by  thy  death  thou  liv'st,  by  loss  thou  gain'st ; 
And  in  thy  absence  present  still  remain'st. 

Tliere  are  several  passages  in  Oowper's  exquisite  lines  on  his  mother's 
picture*  which,  very  different  though  the  language  be,  express  similar 
feelings.    For  instance : 

The  meek  Intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  baffled  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 


ON  DB.  PLAYFER. 

Who  lives  with  death,  by  death  in  death  is  lying; 

But  he  who  living  dies,  best  lives  by  dying ; 

Who  life  to  truth,  who  death  to  error  gives. 

In  life  may  die,  by  death  more  surely  lives. 
My  soul  in  heaven  breathes,  in  schools  my  fame  : 
Then  on  my  tomb  write  nothing  but  my  name. 

Owen  has  an  epigram  on  this  subject  (Book  m.  49) :  thus  translated 
by  Harvey : 

We  live  to  die,  and  die  to  live :  O  why, 
Then  learn  we  not  to  die,  before  we  die  ? 


PETER  PATRIX. 

A  French  minor  poet,  bom  at  Caen  in  1585.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  Court  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  where  his  wit  and  social  talents 
wore  much  appreciated.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  is  not  high,  and  the 
piece  by  whicii  he  is  best  known,  entitled  "  A  Dream,"  was  written 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1672,  at  the 
age  of  88. 

A  DREAM;  A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  NOBLEMAN  AND 

I  BEOOAR. 

Trandatedfrom  Ihs  French  in  ''Sdeet  Epigrams,"  1797. 

I  dreamt,  that,  buried  in  my  fellow  clay, 
Cloee  by  a  common  beggar's  side  I  lay ; 
And,  as  so  mean  a  neighbour  shocked  my  pride, 
ThuB,  like  a  corpse  of  quality,  I  cried, 


I 
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*^  Away  I  thou  soouudi-el  I  henceforth  touch  me  not ; 

More  manners  learn,  and  at  a  distance  rot !" 

**  Thou,  scoundrel  /*'  in  a  louder  tone,  cried  he, 

"  Proud  lump  of  dirt !  I  scorn  thy  words  and  fhee. 

We're  equal  now,  111  not  an  inch  resign ; 

This  is  my  dunghill,  as  the  next  is  thine." 

The  thought  in  the  latter  part  is  eimilar  to  that  which  Pope  expreBsoe 
hia  **  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady  ** : 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 

Tifl  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 

Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  haa  a  noble  stanza  on  this  subject  in 
hia  **  Meditation  on  Death  ** : 

Those  boasted  names  of  conquerors  and  of  kings 

Are  Bwallow'd,  and  become  forgotten  things : 

One  destin'd  period  men  in  common  have, 

The  great,  the  base,  the  coward,  and  the  brave, 

All  food  alike  for  worms,  companions  in  the  grave.) 

The  prince  and  parasite  together  lie, 

No  fortune  can  exalt,  but  death  will  climb  as  high. 


FEANCIS  BEAUMONT, 

Younger  brother  of  Bir  John  Beaumont,  the  poet,  was  bom  at  Orace- 
Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1586.  He  was  entered  at  Broadgate's  Hall, 
now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  studied  in  the  Inner 
Temple ;  but  he  early  devoted  himself  to  dramatic  pursuits,  and  was 
aaaociated  with  Fletcher  in  the  plays  which  were  published  as  their 
ioint  production.  Considering  the  early  age  at  which  he  died  in  1616. 
it  ia  marvellous  how  large  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  he  and  Fletcher 
jointly  wrote. 

THE  8HEPHEBDES8. 

A  shepherdess  who  long  had  kept  her  flocks 
On  stony  Chamwood's  diy  and  barren  rocks, 
In  heat  of  summer  to  the  vales  declin'd 
To  seek  fresh  pasture  for  her  lambs  half  pin'd ; 
She  (while  her  charge  was  feeding^  spent  the  houre 
To  gaze  on  sliding  brooks,  and  smiling  flowers. 
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ON  8PENSEB. 

At  Delphos  shrine,  one  did  a  doubt  propound, 
Which  by  th*  Oracle  must  be  released, 

Whether  of  poets  were  the  best  renown*d : 
Those  that  survive  or  they  that  are  deceased  ? 

The  gods  made  answer  by  divine  suggestion, 

While  Spenser  is  alive,  it  is  no  question. 

In  •*  Wit  Bestored"  (ed.  1817,  II.  214),  there  is  a  quaint  epitaj 
on  Spenser,  in  which  the  gods  are  introduced  as  his  patrons  after  h 
death: 

He  was,  and  is  (see  then  where  lies  the  odds) 
Once  god  of  poets,  poet  now  to  the  gods. 
And  though  his  time  of  life  be  gone  about, 
The  life  of  his  lines  never  shall  wear  out 


EPITAPH  ON  BEN  JONSON 

Here  lies  Jonson  with  the  rest 

Of  the  poets :  but  the  best. 

Beader,  wonld'st  thou  more  have  known  ? 

Ask  his  story  not  this  stone : 

That  will  speak  what  this  can't  tell 

Of  his  glory.    So  farewell. 

This  is  ascribed  to  Herrick  also,  and  printed  in  his  works. 
Similar,  in  bidding  the  writings,  instead  of  the  survivors,  tell  tl 
glory  of  the  poet,  is  Bolt's  epitaph  on  Pope : 

Ye  Muses,  weep  I  ye  sons  of  Phoebus,  mourn. 
And  decorate  with  tears  this  sacred  urn ! 
Pope  died  :  Fame  bade  the  Muses  sound  his  praise ; 
They  said,  'twas  done  in  his  immortal  lays. 


JOSEPH  MARTYN. 

No  aoooont  oan  be  found  of  this  author.  In  1621  he  published,  J 
London, "  New  Epigrams  and  a  Satyre.  Written  by  Jos.  Martyn, 
well-wisher  to  study." 

A  CONTENTED  MIND  (Ep.  23). 

I  want,  and  stand  in  need  of  Croesus'  store ; 
Yet  I  llian  he  that  hath  the  most,  have  more : 
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I  subject  am  to  grief  and  ead  annoy, 
Yet  uevor  felt  I  Kcurcily  in  joy : 
He  that  is  blest  with  tnie  ctiiitent  of  mind, 
Ni)  want  of  wealth,  no  misery  can  find. 


Who  loves,  vell-bniuic'd  and  serene, 
Conteutmeat  to  the  golden  mean, 

EecApea  each  wild  eitieme  of  woe : 
Him  nor  the  oot  with  sordid  ftire, 
Nor  BtunptnonB  m&nsion'B  dazzling  glare. 
Nor  eav;  nor  ambitioQ  know. 
Hartisl  has  a  flue  epigram  on  the  happiness  of  contentment  in  mean 
drcnmftanoea  (Book  U.  53),  which  Oowle;  iuu  freely  bnt  Buooeeafully 
rendered: 

Winld  yon  be  free  ?  'ti«  yonr  chief  wish,  you  «ay  i 
Come  on ;  111  ahow  thee,  friend,  the  certain  way ; 
If  to  no  feaats  abroad  thou  lov'st  to  go. 
While  bounteous  God  doea  bread  at  home  bestow ; 
If  Ibou  the  goodness  of  thy  r^lotheg  dost  prize 
By  thine  own  use  and  not  by  others'  eyes ; 
If  (only  safe  from  weathera)  tbon  canst  dwell 
In  a  smalt  house,  bnt  a  convenient  shell ; 
.    If  thou,  without  a  sigh,  or  golden  wish. 
Canst  look  upon  thy  beechen  bowl  and  dish ; 
If  in  thy  mind  snoh  power  and  greatness  be. 
The  Fersian  king's  a  slave  ocmpar'd  with  thee. 
The  last  line  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  close  of  the  noble  apostrophe  to 
sleep,  which  Bhakeepeare  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Henry  IV.  ("  Beonnd 
f^rt  of  King  Henry  IV."  Act  UI.  sc.  1 )  : 

TbcQ,  happy  low,  lie  down  I 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wean  a  crown. 


Ewset  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  oontenl; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crowD ; 
Sweet  ace  the  night*  in  earelcM  ainmber  ment ; 

The  poor  estate  Momt  Fortnne'a  angry  Frown. 
Snoh  sweet  eontoit,  such  minda.  such  sleep,  soA  Wbs 
Beggars  o^joy ,  vbeo  prinoee  oft  do  miss. 
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TO  A7AEUS  OF  SIS  ASGDMENT  <Ep.  47). 
When  as  I  ask  thee  muney,  thou  replieet, 
Believe  thou  hast,  thou  hast  it,  yet  deniest. 
What!  is  to  think,  to  bo?  thon  say'st,  I  hit. 
Then  I  believe  thou  hast  more  wealth  than  wit. 

Shakespeare  eipHMW  the  canity  of  patting  imagination  is  the  plncu 
lit  reality  of  poeseesion,  in  the  weU-knovn  pawage  in  "  Biohard  II." 
(Aet  I.  BC.  3).  where  Bolingbroke  saji: 

O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  hia  hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  froBtj  Caiicaaug? 

Or  o!oy  the  Dungry  edge  of  appetite. 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaat  ? 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 

By  thinking  on  fantafltio  Bummer's  heat? 

O,  no !  the  apprehension  of  the  good. 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse ; 

Fell  ■orrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 

Than  when  it  bitea,  but  lancetb  not  the  aora. 


EOBERT  HEATH. 
PablUhod  "  Claraatella ;  ti^ther  with  Foema  Occasional,  Elesiee, 
Epigrams,  Satyra.  London,  l(j50."  No  aacoant  can  be  found  of  him, 
uiil^  he  be  the  Sir  Robert  Heath  stated  by  Wood  to  have  been  made 
recorder  of  London  in  1620 ;  but  on  the  title  page  of  "  Claraatella  "  he 
is  atyled  Etqaire. 

TO  A  TRAVELLER  (Book  I.  P.  5). 
You  talk  of  Silums  that  turns  wood  to  stone ; 
Of  a  fount  flows  with  wax,  and  then  of  one 
That  streams  with  pitch  \  and  of  the  Indian  spring 
That  store  of  wine  and  oil  doth  daily  bring ; 
All  tin*  I'll  first  believe,  then  travel  I, 
To  see  how  wide  you  and  joor  fountains  lie. 

This  traveller,  like  the  famous  Coryato,  waa,  perhaps,  a  bntt  for  the 
wita  of  the  day,  and,  like  his  predeceesor,  might  have  b«en  honoured  for 
hia  dianoToriea,  if  he  had  not  been  ridiculed  for  his  vanity.  It  is  &  pity 
hii  name  has  not  been  handed  down,  for  be  might  now  receive  poat- 
homous  distinction,  as  the  first  modem  who  found  out  the  existence  of 
the  valuable  springs  which  "  oil  doth  daily  bring."    That  oU-apringa    <?! 
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were  known  to  the  Ancients  is  testified  by  Herodotus  (Book  IV.  195), 
who  savB :  *'  I  have  myself  seen  pitch  drawn  up  out  of  a  lake  and  from 
water  in  Zacynthus  (Zante)/'  That  this  pitch  was  the  modem  petro- 
leam  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt.  Dr.  Johnson,  citing  Professor 
Woodward,  defines  petroleum :  '*  A  liquid  bitumen,  black,  floating  on 
the  water  of  springs."  Beloe  has  a  note  on  the  passage  of  Herodotus, 
in  which  he  says,  that  Chandler  (who  was  at  Zante  in  1766)  had  seen 
this  very  spring,  and  that  a  shining  film  like  oil  swims  at  the  top, 
which  being  removed  with  a  bough,  the  tar  is  seen  at  the  bottom,  three 
or  four  feet  beneath  the  surface,  working  up,  it  is  said,  out  of  the  fissure 
of  a  rock. 


OF  LOVE  80NNET8  (Book  I.  P.  U). 

Wliy  love  so  often  themes  each  writer's  pen 

Is  this :  'tis  spreading  love  overcomes  all  men : 

Which  sickness  though  most  would  hide  from  their  friends, 

Like  agues,  yet  'twill  work  at  th'  fingers'  ends. 

A  more  modem  anourous  epigpram,  in  a  similar  manner,  places  love 
and  ague  in  juxta-position  (**  Poetical  Farrago "') : 

Did  love,  like  agues,  ever  intermit. 

How  we  should  blush,  in  absence  of  the  fit ! 


*i 


EPITAPH  ON  BIBULUS  (Book  L  P.  32). 

Here,  who  but  once  in  *s  life  did  thirst,  doth  lie. 
Perhaps  the  dust  may  make  him  once  more  dry. 

Leonidas  of  Tarentum  has  a  Greek  epitaph  on  a  drunken  (dd  woman, 
who  mourned  that  the  grave  was  dry.    The  translation  is  taken  from 

A  Selection  of  Greek  Epigrams  for  the  Use  of  Winchester  School," 
1791  (Jacobs  1. 177,  Ixxxvii.) : 

Here  rests  MyrUlo's  dranken  wife, 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  her  cask  and  life — 
This  vast  round  goblet  on  her  tomb. 
Is  plac'd  a  symbol  of  her  doom. 
Though  dead,  she  mourns — alas !  she  left 
Her  children  of  her  care  bereft : 
She  weeps,  no  doubt,  with  grief  sincere, 
Snatch'd  from  an  husband's  tender  caie^ 
False  are  the  reasons  you  apply— 
She  mourns  because  her  cup  is  dry. 

Actipotcr  of  Sidon  has  one  very  similar  (Jacobs  IL  82,  X3.>. 
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THOMAS  CAREW, 

Was  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Matthew  Garew,  a  zealous  adherent 
to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1589. 
He  was  received  into  the  court  of  Charles  L  as  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary.  His  talents  were  highly  valued  by 
his  contemporaries,  particularly  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  William  Davenant. 
His  death  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1639. 

THE  DART, 

Oft  when  I  look  I  may  descry 
A  little  face  peep  through  that  eye : 
Sure  that's  the  boy,  which  wisely  chose 
His  throne  among  such  beams  as  those, 
Which,  if  his  quiver  chance  to  fall, 
May  serve  for  darts  to  kill  withal. 

That  Cupid  could  be  seen  in  a  maiden's  eye,  was  a  ctimmon  conceit  of 
the  older  poets.  An  uncertain  author  of  the  time  of  Henry  VUL,  pos- 
sibly George  Boleyn,  has  the  following  stanza  in  '*  A  Praise  of  his 
Lady  "  (*'  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Surrey,  and  Minor  Contemporaneous 
Poets,"  BeU's  ed.  1854,  237) : 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy  : 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

So,  Edmund  Prestwich,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  '*  A  Bemedy 
against  Love '' (Ellis'  **  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,''  1803, 
ILL  329); 

If  thou'rt  wounded  by  her  eyes 

Where  thou  thinkest  Cupids  lie, 
Think  thyself  the  sacrifioe. 
Those  the  priests  that  make  thee  die. 

On  the  eyes  serving  for  Cupid's  darts,  Hughes,  in  his  poem  **  Green- 
wich Park,"  makes  the  god  say  to  a  nymph : 

My  loss  of  darts  I  quickly  can  supply. 
Your  looks  shall  triumph  for  Love  s  deity. 


BED  AND  WHITE  B08ES. 

Head  in  these  roses  the  sad  story 

Of  my  hard  fate  and  your  own  glory  : 

In  the  white  you  may  discover  I 

The  paleness  of  a  fainting  lover ; 


] 
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In  the  red,  the  flames  still  feeding 

On  my  heart  with  fresh  wounds  bleeding. 

The  white  will  tell  you  how  I  languish, 

And  the  red  express  my  anguish : 

The  white  my  innocence  displaying, 

The  red  my  martyrdom  betraying. 

The  frowns  that  on  your  brow  resided. 

Have  those  roses  thus  divided ; 

Oh !  let  your  smiles  but  clear  the  weather, 

And  then  they  both  shall  grow  together. 

The  original  of  this  is  doubtless  the  pretty  epigram  of  the  Latin  poet 
Bomiefonius,  bom  in  Auvergne  in  1554 ;  thus  translated  in  '*  Select 
Epigrams  ** : 

In  this  little  wreath  unite 

Boses  red  and  roses  white ; 

Take  it,  beauteous  maid,  and  trace 

In  the  white  my  love-sick  face ; 

But  the  red's  an  emblem  true 

Of  my  heart  inflamed  by  you. 


WILLIAM  BROWNE, 

Was  bom  at  Tavistock,  in  Devunshire,  in  1590.  He  became  a  student 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  from  thence  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple.  In  1G13  he  published  the  first  part  of  "  Britannia's  Pastorals," 
and  in  1616  the  second  part.  About  1624  he  returned  to  Exeter  College, 
AS  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer,  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  when  he  left  the 
University  with  him,  he  found  a  liberal  patron  in  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  took  him  into  his  family,  and  employed  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  wns  able  to  purchase  an  estate.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  1645.  The  following  pieces  ure  taken  from  a  MS.  volume  of 
his  poems,  dated  1650,  in  the  Lansdown  Collection,  No.  777,  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  MS.  was  printed  in  1815  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
at  the  private  press  of  Lee  Priory. 

TO  CUPID  (Leaf  8). 

Love  1  when  I  met  her  first  whose  slave  I  am, 
To  make  her  mine  why  had  I  not  thy  flame  ? 

Or  else  thy  blindness  not  to  see  that  day ; 
Or  if  I  needs  must  look  on  her  rare  parts. 
Love  I  why  to  wound  her  had  I  not  thy  darts? 

Since  I  had  not  thy  wings  to  fly  away. 
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Browne's  melancholy  oomplaint  may  be  answered  by  a  stanza  of 
Sir  PhUip  Sidney  (EUis*  **  Specimens  of  the  Early  Engfish  Poets," 
1803,  n.  248) : 

Faint  amorist  I    What,  dost  thou  think 

To  taste  love's  honey,  and  not  drink 

One  dram  of  gall  ?  or  to  doTOur 

A  world  of  sweet,  and  taste  no  sour  ? 

Dost  thou  ever  think  to  enter 

Th'  Elysian  fields,  that  dar'st  not  yentnre 

In  Charon's  barge  ?    A  lover's  mind 

Must  use  to  sail  with  every  wind. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBBOKE  (Leaf  43). 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Fair  and  leam*d  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name  for  after  days  ; 
Some  kind  woman  bom  as  she, 
Heading  this,  like  Niobe, 
Shall  turn  marble  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb. 

This  celebrated  epitaph  is  extracteJ  from  the  IVIS.  volume  mentioned 
in  the  biographical  notice  of  Browne.  The  first  stanza  has  for  the  last 
century  beisn  constantly  ascribed  to  Ben  Jonson.  Sir  Kgerton  Brydges, 
In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Browne's  poems,  stated  that  it  might  fairly 
be  appropriated  to  that  poet,  because  fotmd  among  his  MS.  pieces.  Thu 
fact,  however,  would  not  be  conclusive,  if  there  were  any  good  evidence 
in  favour  of  Jonson's  authorship ;  but  none  exists. 

The  epitaph  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Jonson's  works. 
Had  it  been  known  to  be  his,  when  in  1640,  nineteen  years  after  the 
death  of  the  countess,  his  works  were  collected,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  included.  And  considering  how  marked  were  all  the  persons 
named  in  the  epitaph,  and  how  high  the  reputation  of  Jonson,  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  known  as  his,  if  he  were  really  the  author.  Even  the 
tradition  that  it  is  his  composition  is  of  comparatively  modem  date,  for 
in  the  323rd  No.  of  the  *'  Spectator  "  it  is  quoted  as  "  an  epitaph  written 
by  an  taicertain  aidhor  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  epitaph  is  found  in  a  MS.  volume  of  Browne's 
poems  dated  1650,  only  five  years  after  the  date  at  which  the  author  is 
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believed  to  have  died.  In  the  yolume  are  seTeral  pieoee  which  are  not 
Bruwne'a,  but  the^e  are  carefully  marked  with  the  name  of  the  author, 
ur  OS  anonymous.  Thus  no  attempt  is  made  to  pass  as  Browne's  any 
poetry  whidi  was  not  his  own ;  and  therefore,  as  the  epitaph  is  ascribed 
to  him,  it  may  be  held  that  in  1650  it  was  known  to  be  his  composition. 
Moreover,  there  are  two  stanzas ;  the  second  is  not  equal  to  the  first, 
but  bears  evidence  of  being  by  the  same  author.  They  fit  the  one  to 
the  other.  Yet  the  second  has  never  been  claimed  for  Jonson.  Both 
were  in  1650  claimed  for  Browne. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Jonson's  connection  with  the  Pembroke 
family  gives  ground  for  the  assumption,  that  he  wrote  an  epitaph  on  the 
countess.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  connection  was  ever  per- 
sonal, or  other  than  arose  from  his  dedicating,  in  1616,  his  epigrams  and 
earlier  epitaphs  to  the  earl. 

On  the  other  hand,  Browne  returned  to  Oxford  about  1624  as  tutor 
to  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  countess : 
and  when  he  left  the  university  with  that  nobleman,  probably  about 
1626.  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  took  him  into  his  family,  and  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  From  this  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  earl  had  known  Browne  for  some  time,  and  that  there  may  have 
been  a  connection  between  the  poet  and  the  Pembroke  family  at  the 
time  of  the  countess'  death  in  1621. 

The  evidence  is  altogether  so  strong  in  favour  of  Browne  as  the 
author  of  the  epitaph,  that  it  may  without  hesitation  be  ascribed  to 
him. 

The  close  of  an  ^*  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Henry,  Lord  Hastings,  1650," 
by  Sir  John  Denham,  has  much  in  common  with  the  first  staiua  of  the 
epitaph : 

Tell  them,  whose  stem  decrees  impose  our  laws, 
The  feasted  grave  may  close  her  hollow  jaws ; 
Though  sin  seaich  nature,  to  provide  her  here 
A  second  entertainment  half  so  dear. 
She'll  never  meet  a  plenty  like  this  hearse, 
Till  Time  present  her  with  the  universe. 

As  in  the  epitaph  on  the  countess,  it  is  said  that  none  so  good  would 
be  foimd  ere  Time  should  destroy  Deaih^  so  in  the  following  by  Aaron 
Hill  on  his  wife,  who  died  in  1731,  it  is  similarly  prophesied  tliat  there 
would  be  no  more  peifect  wife  ere  Eternity  should  destroy  Time  (HUl's 
Works,  1753. 1,  xv.)  ; 

Enough,  cold  stone !  suffice  her  long-lov'd  name; 
Word£  are  too  weak  to  pay  her  vii'tue's  claim. 
Temples,  and  tombs,  and  tongues  shall  waste  away, 
And  power's  vain  pomp  in  mould'ring  dust  decay : 
But  ere  mankind  a  wife  more  perfect  see, 
Eternity,  O  Time !  shall  bury  thee. 

A  similar  thought  to  that  in  the  second  stanza  of  the  epitaph,  is 
found  in  Oldham's  "  Pindariqne  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Charles  llto* 
went"  (let  Stanza)  (Oldham's  »* Remains,"  1694,  69): 
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Best  friend !  oould  my  unboiinded  grief  but  rale 

With  due  proportion  thy  too  oroel  &te; 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

The  learned  sisters  all  transform'd  shoold  bo« 
No  logger  nine,  but  one  Melpomene : 
Each  should  into  a  Niobe  relent, 
At  onoe  the  mourner  and  thy  monument. 


EPITAPH  ON  ANNE  PBIDEAUX,  DAUGHTER  OF  DB.  PEL 
DEAUX,  REGIUS  PROFESSOR,  WHO  DIED  AT  THE  AGE 
OF  SIX  YEARS  (Leaf  60).  ^ 

Nature  in  this  small  volume  was  about 
To  perfect  what  in  woman  was  left  out 
Yet  feaiful  lest  a  piece  so  well  begun 
Might  want  preservatives  when  she  had  done, 
Ere  she  could  finish  what  she  undertook 
Threw  dust  upon  it  and  shut  up  the  book. 

In  *'  Mnsarum  Delioie,  or  the  Muses*  Recreation,"  the  second  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1656,  there  is  an  "  £pitaph  upon  Doctor  Pri- 
deaux's  Son/'  hy  either  Sir  John  Mennis  or  Dr.  James  Smith,  the  joint 
authors  of  the  volume.  It  is  probable  that  this  boy  was  the  brotli^  of 
the  child  upon  whom  Browne's  beautiful  epitaph  was  composed.  Dr. 
John  Prideaux,  who  died  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1650,  was  made  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  1615.  He  lost  three  sons  in  infancy.  A 
daughter  may  have  died  young,  though  no  mention  of  such  occurs  in 
the  memoir  of  him  in  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dictionary  (**  Musarum 
Delici«,"  ed.  1817, 1.  92) ; 

Here  lies  his  parents'  hopes  and  fears, 

Once  all  their  joys,  now  all  their  tears. 

He's  now  past  sense,  past  fear  of  pain, 

'Twere  sin  to  wish  him  here  again. 

Had  he  liv'd  to  have  been  a  man. 

This  inch  had  grown  but  to  a  span ; 

But  now  he  takes  up  the  less  room, 

Rock'd  from  his  cradle  to  his  tomb. 

'Tis  better  die  a  child  at  four, 

Than  live  and  die  so  at  fourscore. 
View  but  the  way  by  which  we  come, 
Thou'lt  say,  he's  best,  that's  first  at  home. 

The  quaint  beauty  of  Browne's  epitaph  may  be  illustrated  by  some 
lines  in  a  commendatory  poem  prefixed  to  Beaumont  and  Iletcher's 
>lay8,  written  after  the  death  of  the  former  by  John  Earle,  afterwards 
lop  sQCccssivcly  of  Worcester  and  Salisbmy : 


Dlavs 
bisbc 
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Scarce  in  an  age  a  poet,  and  yet  he 

Soaroe  lives  the  third  part  of  his  age  to  see ; 

But  quickly  taken  off,  and  only  known, 

Is  in  a  minute  shut  as  soon  as  shewn. 

Why  should  weak  Nature  tire  herself  in  vain 

In  such  a  piece,  to  dash  it  straight  again  ? 

Wh^  should  she  take  such  work  beyond  her  skill, 

Which,  when  she  cannot  perfect,  she  must  kill. 

Of  similar  character  is  an  "Epitaph  composed  on  the  Death  of  an 
Infiaoit  Lady,**  by  Jordan  (**  Divinity  and  Morality  in  Robes  of  Poetry." 
By  Thomas  Jordan.    No  date) : 

Ladies  that  are  young  and  wise, 

Shall  I  tell  ye  of  a  prize  9 
Here  a  Box  of  Beauty  lies. 
A  jewel  hid  from  vulgar  view, 

Whose  excellency  5  you  knew, 
Your  eyes  would  drop  like  morning  dew. 
Dame  Naiwr^s  Diamond,  which  when 

She  saw  it  was  too  bright  for  men, 
Shew'd  it,  and  shut  it  up  agen. 


EPITAPH  ON  HIS  WIFE  (Leaf  62). 

Thou  need'st  no  tomb,  my  wife,  for  thou  hast  one 
t   To  which  all  marble  is  but  pumice  stone ; 
Thou  art  engrav'd  so'deeply  in  my  heart 
It  shall  outlast  the  strongest  hand  of  art. 
Death  shall  not  blot  thee  thence,  although  I  must 
In  all  my  other  parts  dissolve  to  dust, 
For  thy  dear  name,  thy  happy  memory, 
May  so  embalm  it  for  eternity. 
That  when  I  rise,  the  name  of  my  dear  wife 
Shall  there  be  seen  as  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

The  lady,  thus  fondly  commemorated,  can  have  had  no  fear  of  the 
**  melanoholy  £ate,"  so  pathetically  pray^  against  in  the  following  lines, 
tnmalated  by  Merivale  from  the  Greek  of  ^lon : 

Oh  let  not  death,  unwept,  unhonour'd,  be 
The  melancholy  fate  allotted  me  t 
But  those  who  loved  me  living,  when  I  die, 
Still  fondly  keep  some  oheriah'd  memory. 


I 
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DE.  HENEY  KING, 

Bishop  of  Chiohester,  was  bom  in  1591.  He  was  clectoi  student  of 
Christ  Church  from  Westminster  School ;  was  installed  in  the  Deanery 
of  Rochester  in  1G38 ;  and  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Chicheeter  in  1641. 
By  the  revolutionary  party  he  was  deprived  of  his  temporalities,  and 
treated  with  great  cruelty,  but  upon  the  restoration,  he  resumed  his 
functions  at  Chichester,  where  he  died  in  1669. 

MY  MIDNIGHT  MEDITATION. 

Ill-bnsi'd  man !  why  sliould'st  thou  take  such  care 

To  lengthen  out  thy  life's  short  kalendar  ? 

When  ev'ry  spectacle  thou  look'st  upon 

Presents  and  acts  thy  execution. 
Each  drooping  season  and  each  flower  doth  cry, 
Fool !  as  1  fade  and  wither,  thou  must  die. 

The  beating  of  thy  pulse  (when  thou  art  well) 

Is  just  the  tolling  of  thy  passing  bell : 

Night  is  thy  hearse,  whose  sable  canopy 

Corers  alike  deceased  day  and  thee. 
And  all  those  weeping  dews  which  nightly  fall, 
Are  but  the  tears  shed  for  thy  funeral. 

An  epigram,  entitled  "Fatum  Supremum,"  in  ''Wit  Bestored,** 
ed.  1817,  n.  61,  maybe  compared  with  Icing's  beautiftd  lines : 

All  buildin&;8  are  but  monuments  of  death, 
All  clothes  but  winding-sheets  for  our  last  knell, 
All  dainty  fattings  for  the  worms  beneath. 
All  curious  music,  but  our  passing  bell ; 

Thus  death  is  nobly  waited  on,  for  why  ? 

All  that  we  have  is  but  death's  livery. 

But  few  pieces  of  poetry  on  the  subject  of  man's  mortality  are  equal  to 
"  The  Passing  Bell,"  by  Shirley,  the  dramatist  (*'  Shirley's  Poems," 
1646,66): 

Hark  how  chimes  the  passing  bell. 

There's  no  music  to  a  knell ; 

All  the  other  sounds  we  hear. 

Flatter  and  but  cheat  our  ear. 

This  doth  put  us  still  in  mind 

That  our  fles^  must  be  resign'd, 

And  a  general  silence  made, 

The  world  must  be  muffled  in  a  shade ; 

He  that  on  his  pillow  lies 

1^  embalm'd  before  he  dies. 


c 
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Oeuries  like  a  sheep  his  life. 
To  meet  the  sacrifioer's  knife 
And  for  eternity  is  prest, 
Bad  bell-wether  to  the  rest. 


EGBERT  HERBICK, 

Author  of  "  Hesperides  "  and  "  Noble  Numbers  or  his  Pious  Pieces," 
8  bom  in  1591,  and  educated  at  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  not, 
is  believed,  at  Oxford,  as  Wood  asserts.  In  1629  he  was  presented 
the  yicarage  of  Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire,  from  which  he  was  ejected 
the  Rebels,  but  regained  the  living  at  the  Restoration.  It  is  con- 
tured  that  his  death  took  place  in  1674. 

EE  BOCK  OF  BUSIES:  AND  THE  QUABBIE  OF  PEABLS. 

Some  ask'd  me  where  the  Hubies  grew  ? 

And  nothing  I  did  say ; 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Jmia. 
Some  ask'd  how  Pearls  did  grow,  and  where  r 

Then  spoke  I  to  my  girle, 
To  part  her  lips,  and  show'd  them  there 

The  Quarelets  of  Pearl. 

Eerrick  may  have  taken  the  idea  of  the  home-growth  of  Rubies  and 
BLrlfl  from  Spenser's  fifteenth  sonnet : 

Ye  tradefu]l  merchants,  that,  with  weary  toyle, 

Do  seeke  most  pretious  things  to  make  your  gain ; 

And  both  the  Indias  of  their  treasure  spoile ; 

What  needeth  you  to  seeke  so  farre  in  vaine  ? 

For  loe,  my  love  doth  in  her  selfe  containe 

All  this  world's  riches  that  may  farre  be  found : 

If  saphyres,  loe,  her  eies  be  saphyres  plaine ; 

If  ruoiee,  loe,  her  lips  be  rubies  sound ; 

If  pearles,  her  teeth  be  pearles,  both  pure  and  round. 


>  TEE  WATEB  N7MPS8,  DBINKINO  AT  TEE  FOUNTAIN. 

Roach,  with  your  whiter  hands,  to  me, 

Some  Cristall  of  the  spring ; 
And  I,  about  the  cup  shall  see 

Fresh  lilliea  flourishing. 


{ 
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Or  else,  sweet  Kymphs,  do  you  but  this  ; 

To  th'  glasse  your  lips  encline ; 
And  I  shall  see  by  that  one  kisse, 

The  water  turned  to  wine. 

Very  different  as  are  the  subjects  of  the  two  epigrams,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  conceit  in  the  last  stanza  of  Herrick's  may  have 
suggested  to  Crashaw  the  far-famed  thought  in  his  Latin  epigram  on 
the  Marriage  at'Gana,  which  will  be  found  under  his  name. 

A  pretty  fragment  by  Sappho  suits  well  with  Herrick's  lines.  The 
translation  is  in  the  **  Edinourgh  Review,"  No.  109: 

Gome,  Venus,  come  I 
Hither  with  thy  golden  cup, 
Where  nectar-floated  flowerets  swim, 

Fill,  fill  the  goblet  up  1 
Thy  laughing  lips  shall  kiss  the  brim. 
Gome,  Venus,  come ! 


LOVE  LIGHTLY  PLEASED, 

Let  faire  or  fonle  my  mistress  be, 
Or  low  or  tall,  she  pleaseth  me  : 
Or  let  her  walk,  or  stand,  or  sit. 
The  posture  her*s,  I'm  pleas'd  with  it. 
Or  let  her  tongue  be  still,  or  stir, 
Graceful  is  ev'ry  thing  from  her. 
Or  let  her  grant,  or  else  deny, 
My  love  will  fit  each  historic. 

Thomas  Stanley,  whose  poems  were  published  only  three  years  after 
the  **  Hesperides,'^  &om  which  the  above  is  taken,  has  a  stanza  in  his 
**  Love's  Heretic,"  of  which  the  first  two  lines  are  singularly  like 
Herriok's  (Ellis' ''  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,"  1803,  HI.  316)  : 

Black,  or  fair,  or  tall,  or  low, 
I  alike  with  all  can  sport, 
«  The  bold  sprightly  Thais  woo, 

Or  the  frozen  Vestal  court. 
Every  beauty  takes  my  mind^ 
Tied  to  all,  to  none  oonfin'd. 

The  following  curious  simile  is  the  close  of  an  epigram  by  Abon 
Aly  the  mathematician,  who  flourished  in  Egypt  about  the  year  of 
tho  Hegira  530,  translated,  by  Professor  Garlyle,  ttom  the  Arabic 
(*•  Spedimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,"  1796, 167) : 


k.  i 
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I  never  know  a  sprightly  fair 

That  was  not  aear  to  me. 

*  *  41 

*  *  * 
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The  circle's  bounding  line  are  they, 
t  LiE»-    I  Its  centre  is  my  heart, 


XL 


My  ready  love  the  equal  ray 
That  flows  to  every  part 


THE  MAIDEN-BLUSH. 

So  look  the  mornings  when  the  sun 
Paints  them  with  fresh  vermilion : 
So  cherries  blush,  and  Kathein  pears, 
And  apricots,  in  youthful  yeares : 
So  corrolls  looke  more  lovely  red, 
And  rubies  lately  polished : 
So  purest  diaper  doth  shine, 
Stain'd  by  the  beames  of  clarret  wine : 
As  Julia  looks  when  she  doth  dress 
Her  either  cheeke  with  bashfulness. 

Spenser,  in  '*  The  Faerie  Queene/'  has  another  simile  for  a  blushing 
ehe^  (Book  II.  Canto  is.  41) : 

And  ever  and  anone  with  rosy  red 

The  bashfull  blood  her  snowy  cheekes  did  dye. 

That  her  became  as  polisht  y  vory 

Which  cunning  craftesman  hand  hath  overlayd 

With  fayre  vermilion  or  pure  castory. 

]^^    I  Bums,  in  his  song  of  '*  The  Lass  that  made  the  Bed  to  Me,"  has 

[^^    I       another  comparison : 

<):    '  Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine. 


V 


HO  W  HIS  SOUL  CAME  ENSNARED. 

My  soule  would  one  day  goe  and  seeke 

For  roses,  and  in  Jvlids  cheeke 

A  richess  of  those  sweets  she  found, 

As  in  another  JRosamond, 

But  gatheiing  roses  as  she  was ; 

Not  knowing  what  would  come  to  passe. 
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It  chanst  a  ringlet  of  her  haire, 
Caught  my  poor  sonle,  as  in  a  snare : 
Which  ever  since  has  been  in  thrall ; 
Yet  freedome,  she  enjoyes  withall. 

So,  Pope,  in  the  "Bape  of  the  Lock,''  saya  of  Belinda's  ''shii 
ringlets  " : 

Love  in  these  Ir'  •yrinths  his  slaves  detains, 

And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 

)»  #  ♦  41  * 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Both  Herrick's  epigram  and  Pope's  lines  have,  undoubtedly 
common  origin  in  an  epigram  by  Paul  the  Silentiary,  which  is  1 
translated  by  Merivale  (Jacobs  IV.  48,  xzlii.) : 

In  wanton  sport,  my  Doris  from  her  fair 
And  glossy  tresses  tore  a  straggling  hair, 
And  Dound  my  hands,  as  if  of  conquest  Tain, 
And  I  some  royal  captive  in  her  chain.  . 
At  first  I  laugh'd— *'  This  fetter,  lovely  maid. 
Is  lightlv  worn,  and  soon  dissolv'd,"  I  said. 
I  said — but  ah  I  had  not  leam'd  to  prove 
How  strong  the  fetters  that  are  forged  by  love. 
That  little  thread  of  gold  I  strove  to  sever 
Was  bound  like  steel  about  my  heart  for  ever; 
And,  from  that  luckless  hour,  my  tyrant  &ir 
Has  led  and  tum'd  me  by  a  single  hair. 


COCK-CROW, 

Bell-man  of  night,  if  I  about  shall  go 
Fx)r  to  deny  my  Master,  do  thou  crow. 
Thou  stop^st  S.  Peter  in  the  midst  of  sin ; 
Stay  me,  by  crowing,  ere  I  do  begin ; 
Better  it  is,  prenjonish'd  for  to  shun 
A  sin,  than  fall  to  weeping  when  'tis  done. 

Wordsworth  has  some  lines  on  hearing  a  cock  crow,  in  a  soi 
written  near  Rome,  in  sight  of  S.  Peter's  (^'  Memorials  of  a  Tow 
Italy  in  1837,"  Sonnet  Vin.)  : 

Oft  for  a  holy  warning  may  it  serve. 
Charged  with  remembrance  of  hU  sudden  sting, 
His  bitter  tears,  whose  name  the  Papal  Chair 
And  yon  resplendent  Church  are  proud  to  bear. 
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UPON  A  CHILD  THAT  DIED. 

Here  she  lies  a  pretty  bud, 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood : 
Who,  as  soone,  fell  fast  asleep, 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewing«*ii:but  not  stir 
The  earth,  that  lightly  covers  her. 

This  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  elegamse.  It  has  all  the  pathos  ol 
the  purest  Greek  epitaphs,  and  in  its  delicate  graoefolness  is  perhapi 
unrivalled. 

The  pretty  idea  of  the  **Strewings"  was  originally  expressed  ii 
Grfty's  ^  Elegy  in  a  Gotmtry  Churchyard,"  and  it  may,  perhaps,  hi 
thought  that  the  rejection  of  the  stanza  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  o 
the  poet: 

There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
Bv  hands  unseen,  are  show'rs  of  violets  found, 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 


UPON  A  h/LDY  THAT  DIED  IN  GIVING  BIRTH  TO 

A  DAUGHTER. 

As  Gilly  flowers  do  but  stay 
To  blow,  and  seed,  and  so  away ; 
So  you,  sweet  Lady,  sweet  as  May, 

|V  The  gardens-glory  liv'd  awhile, 

To  lend  the  world  your  soent  and  smile. 
But  when  your  own  faire  print  was  set 

J  Once  in  a  Virgin  FloBcdety 

Sweet  as  yourselfe,  and  newly  blown, 
To  give  that  life,  resigned  your  own : 
But  so,  as  still  the  mother's  power 
Lives  in  the  pretty  Lady-flower. 

k     I  In  "Wit  Restored,''  ed.  1817,  U.  235,  is  the  following  epitaph  on 

fc     I  l^yi  who  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  child : 

Bom  at  the  first  to  bring  another  forth. 
She  leaves  the  world  to  leave  the  world  her  worth : 
^  Thus.  PhoBnJz-like,  as  she  was  bom  to  bleed, 

fl  Dying  herself,  renews  it  in  her  seed. 

h 
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TO  LADY  OREW,  UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  CHILD. 

"Why,  Madam,  will  ye  longer  weep, 
When  as  your  baby's  lull'd  asleep  ? 
And,  pretty  child,  feels  now  no  more 
Those  paines  it  lately  felt  before. 
All  now  is  silent ;  groanes  are  fled : 
Your  child  lyes  stiU,  yet  is  not  dead : 
But  rather  like  a  flower  hid  here 
To  spring  again  another  yeare. 

LoDgfellow'B  exquifiite  lines,  "The  Beaper  and  the  Slowen,"  in 
which  he  has  carried  out  the  thought  of  the  dead,  like  the  flowers, 
springing  agaio,  are  well  known : 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love; 
She  knew  she  should  flnd  them  all  again 

In  the  flelds  of  Hght  above. 

Headley,  in  his  ^  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  pre- 
serves a  striking  epitaph,  from  Tewkesbury  Ghuroh,  Gloucestershire,  on 
Eleanor  Freeman,  who  died  in  1650,  aged  21,  in  which  we  find  the 
metaphor  of  the  flower,  but  with  a  variation : 

A  virgin  blossom  in  her  May, 
Of  youth  and  virtues  tum'd  to  day ; 
Bioh  earth  aocomplish'd  with  those  graces 
That  adorn  saints  in  heavenly  places. 
Let  not  death  boast  his  conquering  power. 
Shell  rise  a  Star  that  fell  a  Flower. 

Freeman,  the  epigrammatist,  was  a  Gloucestershire  man.  If  he  were 
alive  in  1650,  he  must  have  b^n  about  sixty  years  of  age.  Whether  or 
not  he  had  children  is  unknown ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  if  we 
might  believe  that  this  epitaph  was  written  by  him  for  the  tomb  of  a 
daughter.  Some  of  the  epigrams  in  his  "  Bubbe  and  a  Great  Oast " 
give  evidence  of  his  having  the  power  to  write  with  elegance  and 
simplicity. 
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THOMAS  FKEEMAN, 

Waa  bom  near  Moretoa-in-the-Marah,  in  Gbnoestenhire,  about  1591. 
He  took  his  degree  at  Oxford,  and  then  set  np  as  a  poet  in  London, 
and  waa  shortly  after  held  in  esteem  by  Daniel,  Donne,  Shakespeare, 
and  others.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  In  1614  he  pub&shed 
two  books  of  epigrams,  entitled  '*  Rubbe  and  a  Great  C^t,"  ana  "  Bunne 
and  a  Great  Cast,  the  Second  Bowie."  This  volume,  which  is  extremely 
scarce,  has  never  been  reprinted. 

IN  VIBTUTEM(Ep.  51). 

Yirtne  we  praise,  but  practise  not  her  good, 
(Athenian-like^  we  act  not  what  we  know ; 
So  many  men  ao  talk  of  Bobin  Hood, 
Who  never  yet  shot  arrow  in  his  bow. 

One  Georgius  Benediotus  has  a  Latin  epigram  '*  On  a  Certain  En- 
comiast of  Virtue,"  which  is  thus  translated  by  James  Wright  ("  Deliti» 
DeUtiarum,"  166): 

No  wonder  virtue  comes  not  near  thy  heart* 
When  from  thy  tongue  it  never  doth  depart. 


OWE* 8  PEBJUBT  (The  Second  Bowie,  Ep.  78). 

'Tis  one  of  Cloe's  qualities, 

That  ever  when  she  swears  she  lies : 

Dost  love  me,  Cloe  ?  swear  not  so. 

For  when  then  swear'st,  thou  liest  I  know : 

Dost  hate  me,  Oloe  ?  prythee  swear. 

For  then  I  know  then  lov'st  me  dear. 

Juliet  is  ready  to  take  Borneo's  word,  but  begs  him  not  to  swear  that 
be  loves  her  {**  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  Act  IL  sc.  2) : 

Tet,  if  thou  swear'st. 
Thou  may'st  prove  fiklse ;  at  lovers'  perjurioi, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs. 


IN  TEUBOUM  (The  Second  Bowie,  E^.  76). 

Thnscns  writes  fair,  without  blur  or  blot 
The  rascal'st  rhymes,  were  ever  read,  God  wot. 
No  marvel :  many  with  a  swan's  quill  write. 
That  can  but  with  a  goone's  wit  endite. 
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It  ia  supposed  that  Freeman-alludes*  in  this  epigram,  to  John  Da  vies 
of  Hereford,  a  poet  to  whom  Southwell's  **  S.  Peter's  Complaint "  has 
been  wrongly  ascribed  by  Wood.  Not  finding  a  subsistence  by  poetry, 
Davies  set  up  as  a  writing-master,  and  became  esteemed  for  his  pen- 
manship beyond  all  others  in  that  age.  John  Heath,  whose  epigmms 
were  published  four  years  before  Freeman's,  has  one  which  was  probably 
also  levelled  against  Davies  (1st  Century,  89) : 

There's  none  were  fitter  than  thou  to  endite. 
If  thou  could'st  pen  as  well  as  thou  can'st  write. 

Fair,  as  a  hit  against  scribblers,  is  an  anonymous  epigram  in  **  An 
Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,"  1785,  57 : 

Scribbletonius,  by  volumes,  whene'er  we  peruse. 

This  idea  they  always  instil  ;— 
That  you  pilfer'd,  felonious,  the  brains  of  a  goose. 

When  you  robb'd  the  poor  bird  of  a  quill! 


KINSMEN  AND  FBIENDS  (The  Second  Bowie,  Ep.  80). 

I  have  some  kinsfolk  rich,  but  passing  proud, 
I  have  some  friends,  but  poor  and  passing  willing ; 
The  first  would  gladly  see  me  in  mj  shroud. 
Which  in  the  last  would  cause  the  tears  distilling : 
Now  whicb  of  these  love  I  ?  so  God  me  mend, 
Not  a  rich  kinsman^  but  a  willing  friend, 

John  Eliot,  whose  epigrams  were  published  about  forty  years  after 
Freeman's,  is  equally  severe  upon  kinsmen  (p.  18) : 

In  kinsman  friend,  of  old,  was  comprehended. 
Give  me  one  friend  and  hang  up  all  my  kindred* 


HENRY  CLIFFORD,  EARL  OF  CUMBERLAND. 
The  5th  and  last  Earl  of  that  famUy.    Bom  1591 ;  died  16i8. 

ON  8,  STEPHEN'S  MABTTBDOM, 
(Wood's  "  Athenn  Ozonienses,"  ed.  1818,111.  88.) 

Hail  I  thou  first  sacrifice  in  th'  martyrs'  roll. 
Of  cursed  wrath  and  malice  envious. 

See  heaven  wide  opens  to  receive  ihj  soul, 
And  Christ  proclaims  thee  now  victoriouB. 
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Each  stone  they  threw  is  made  a  gem  to  fit 
Th*  eternal  crown  that  on  thy  head  shall  sit. 

This  epigram  is  considerably  beyond  the  usual  style  of  the  period  at 
which  it  was  written.  The  thought  in  the  last  two  lines  is  singularly 
beautiful.  A  similar  idea  occurs  at  a  later  period,  in  an  ^e  on 
S.  Stephen's  Day,  by  Dr.  Wannstrey;  sometimes  assigned  to  Dr. 
Waldren,  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  a  Devonshire  physician 
(Nichols'  •*  Collection  of  Poems/'  V.  145, 1782)  : 

Whilst  the  bright  flames,  which  in  his  bosom  bum, 
The  wounding  pebbles  into  jewels  turn ; 
And  the  rough  rocks,  which  at  his  head  are  thrown. 
Like  diamonds  shine,  and  melt  into  a  crown. 


FRANCIS  QUARLES, 

The  author  of  the  well-known  **  Emblems,"  was  bom  in  1592.  He 
was  cup-bearer  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Elector  Palatine  ; 
and  afterwards  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher,  of  Armagh.  His  loyaltv 
caused  him  to  be  persecuted  by  the  rebels,  and  he  suffered  greatly  hoih. 
in  health  and  fortune.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1644,  he  held  the 
office  of  ohronologer  to  the  City  of  London,  a  position  very  uncongenial 
to  his  habits,  and  which,  probably,  poverty  alone  induced  him  to 
accept. 

CUPID'8  TRADE. 

What,  Cupid,  are  thy  shafts  already  made  ? 
And  seeking  honey  to  set  up  thy  trade, 
True  emblem  of  thy  sweets  I  thy  bees  do  bring 
Honey  in  their  mouths,  but  in  their  tails  a  sting. 

The  latter  half  of  a  piece  by  Herrick,  **  The  Showre  of  BlossomeB,'' 
may  be  compared : 

But  tme  it  was  as  I  rowl'd  there, 
Without  a  thought  of  hurt,  or  feare. 
Love  tura'd  hinuelfe  into  a  bee, 
And  with  his  javelin  wounde<l  me : 
From  which  mishap  this  use  I  nuJce, 
Where  nwtt  »weeU  are,  there  lye$  a  miake : 
Kis$e$  andfavoun  are  $weet  thinga ; 
But  Uiose  have  thorns,  and  these  have  stings. 
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THE  SOUL'S  DANGER. 


My  soul,  the  seas  are  rongh,  and  thoa  a  stranger 
In  these  false  coasts ;  0,  keep  aloof ;  there's  danger ; 
Cast  forth  thy  plummet ;  see  a  rock  appears ; 
Thy  ship  wants  sec^room ;  make  it  with  thy  tears. 

Quarles'  **  Emblems  "  are  full  of  sueh  oonoeits  as  this.  Btit  quaint 
though  he  be,  he  never  wants  cleameoi.  Unlike  the  love-poets  of 
that  age,  whose  conceits  are  often  so  extravagant  as  to  hide  sense 
beneath  a  load  of  unreality,  Quarles  always  m&eB  the  conceit  subser- 
vient to  the  main  point  of  the  passage,  and  thus  causes  it  to  add  to, 
and  not  detract  from,  the  nervous  power  of  his  Hnes. 


EPITAPH  ON  MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

Do,  piouB  marble,  let  thy  readers  know 

What  they,  and  what  their  children  owe 

To  Drayton's  name,  whose  sacred  dust 

We  recommend  unto  thy  trust. 

Protect  his  memory,  and  preserve  his  story, 

Eemain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory ; 

And  when  thy  ruins  shall  disclaim 

To  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name, 

His  name,  that  cannot  fade,  shall  be 

An  everlasting  monument  to  thee. 

This  is  inscribed  on  Drayton's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  died  in  1631.  In  Chalmers'  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  the  epitaph 
is  printed  among  the  poems  of  Francis  Beaumont— an  anachronism,  t» 
that  poet  died  about  fifteen  years  before  Drayton.  It  is  by  somo  ascribed 
to  Ben  Jonson. 

In  a  curious  collection  of  epitaphs  on  physicians,  entitled.  '*  Nn^sa 
Canorse,"  1827,  by  William  Wadd,  a  celebrated  London  surgeon,  is  one 
on  Drs.  Heberden,  Turton,  and  Baker,  in  which  a  similar  thought  is  ex- 
pressed to  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  epitaph  on  Drayton  (Epitaph  I.) : 

He  wrongs  the  dead  who  thinks  this  marble  frame 
Was  built  to  be  the  guardian  of  each  name : 
Whereas,  'twas  for  their  ashes  only  meant; 
Their  namei  are  set  to  guard  the  monument. 

See  also  an  epitaph  by  George  Herbert  on  the  Earl  of  Danby. 
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GEOKGE  HERBEKT. 
Bora  1593.    Died  1682. 

KINO  JAMES  Vb  VISIT  TO  CAMBBIDOE. 
TrwMlaiedfnm  the  Latin  in  Anunf  "  Q^m»  of  LaUn  PoHryJ' 

While  Pnnoe  to  Spain  and  King  to  Cambridge  g^oei, 
The  question  is,  whose  love  the  greater  shows  ? 
Ours,  like  himself,  o'ercomes,  for  his  wit's  more 
Eemote  from  onrs  than  Spain  from  Britain's  shore. 

Herbert  was  public  orator  when  he  presented  this  flattezpr  to  James. 
If  his  name  were  substituted  for  that  of  Baoon  in  the  followmff  epigram 
by  Whaley,  entitled,  **  Verses  occasioned  by  reading  Lord  BiMon's 
Flattery  to  King  James  I./'  the  reproof  would  be  most  applicable 
(Whaley's  Poems,  1745): 

Te,  to  whom  heaven  imparts  its  special  fires, 

Whose  breasts  the  wond'rous.  quickening  beam  inspires, 

That  aheds  strong  eloquence's  melting  rays, 

Or  scatters  forth  the  bright  poetic  blue; 

Look  hei^,  and  learn,  those  gifts  how  low  and  light 

If  conscious  dignity  guides  not  their  flight ; 

How  mean,  when  human  pride  their  service  claims, 

And  Baoon  condescends  to  flatter  James. 

But  it  was  the  fashion  to  flatter  in  those  days,  and  King  James  had 
abundance  of  such  incense  offered  to  him,  though  according  to  Ben 
Jonson  it  was  impossible  to  flatter  so  perfect  a  monarch.  The  cuamatist 
addressed  the  following  epigram  "  To  the  Ghost  of  Martial "  (Ep.  86) : 

Martial,  thou  gav'st  far  nobler  epigrams 

To  thy  Domitian,  than  I  can  my  James  : 

But  in  my  royal  subject  I  pass  thee, 

Thou  flatterea'st  thine,  mine  cannot  flatter'd  be. 


OOOD  AND  EVIL  ACTIONS. 

If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains  • 
If  well,  the  pain  doth  fade,  the  joy  remains. 

In  "*  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  S.  YI.  87,  are  the  following  lines  by 
Bishop  Shuttlewortii,  of  Chichester,  whose  **  son  thought  he  remem- 
bered his  father  saying,  at  the  time,  that  the  idea  of  them  occurred  in 
S.  Ghrysostom,  or  some  of  the  early  Fathers.'*  The  bi^op  probably 
referred  to  Herbert,  unless  there  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Fathers  from 
which  both  took  the  thought : 
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Do  right ;  thotigh  pain  and  anguish  be  thy  lot. 
Thy  heart  will  dieer  thee,  when  the  pain's  forgot ; 
Do  wrong  for  pleasure's  sake, — ^then  count  thy  gains, — 
The  pleasure  soon  departs,  the  sin  remains ! 


EPITAPH  ON  HENRY  DANVEBS,  EABL  OF  DANDY, 

Sacred  marble,  safely  keep 

His  dust,  who  under  thee  must  sleep, 

Until  the  years  again  restore 

Their  dead,  and  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Mean  while,  if  he  (which  all  things  wears) 

Does  niin  thee,  or  if  'thy  tears 

Are  shed  for  him,  dissolve  thy  frame, 

Thou  art  requited :  for  his  fame. 

His  virtue,  and  his  worth  shall  be 

Another  monument  to  thee. 

Henry  Dangers,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Danyers,  was  a  warrior  of 
some  note  in  the  Low  Country  wars  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  By 
James  I.  he  was  create  Baron  Dauntsey,  and  hy  Charles  I.,  Earl  of 
Danby, 

It  yrill  be  observed  how  similar  are  the  leading  thoughts  in  this 
epitaph  to  those  in  the  one  on  Drayton  by  Quarles ;  but  the  idea  of  the 
name  and  virtues  of  the  dead  being  a  monument  to  the  marble  beneath 
which  they  rest,  is  not  original  in  either  of  these  poets,  for  a  similar 
thought  is  found  in  an  epitaph  on  Euripides,  among  the  Greek  epigrams 
by  uncertain  authors  (Jacobs  IV.  231.  dxxxTi.).  The  translation  is 
taken  from  the  551st  No.  of  the  ^  Spectator  " : 

Divine  Euripides,  this  tomb  we  see, 

So  fair,  is  not  a  monument  for  thee. 

So  much  as  thou  for  it,  since  all  will  own 

Thy  name  and  lasting  praise  adorn  the  stcme. 


JAMES  SHIKLEY. 

Bom  in  London  in  1594 ;  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School; 
S.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  and  subsequently  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  ordained,  but  changed  his  religion  for  that  of  Rome, 
and  became  a  schoolmaster  at  S.  Alban's.  He  afterwards  went  to 
London,  and  supported  himself  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Plays  being 
prohibited  during  the  Commonwealth,  he  returned  to  his  old  occnpation 
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of  teaching,  which  he  carried  on  in  Whitefriars.  He  and  his  wife  were 
forced  from  their  honse  near  Fieet  Street  by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  shock  they  both  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Shirley  published  a  YOlume  of  poems  in  1646,  from  which  the  following 
pieces  are  taken : 

FIE  ON  LOVE. 

Now  fie  on  foolish  love,  it  not  befits 

Or  man  or  woman  know  it. 
Love  was  not  meant  for  people  in  their  wits, 

And  they  that  fondly  show  it, 
Betray  the  straw  and  feathers  in  their  brain, 

And  shall  have  Bedlam  for  their  pain  : 
If  single  love  be  such  a  curse, 
To  marry  is  to  make  it  ten  times  woi-se. 

Although  this  was  published  by  Shirley  himself  in  his  volume  of 
poems,  1(H6,  Chalmers,  in  his  edition  of  the  poets,  ascribes  it  to  Francis 
Beaumont. 

Very  different  was  the  view  takeu  by  Antiphanes,  who  in  a  frag- 
ment, translated  by  Cumberland  ("  Observer,"  No.  102),  exclaimed  : 

The  man  who  first  laid  down  the  pedant  rule, 
That  love  is  folly,  was  himself  the  fool ; 
For  if  to  life  that  transport  you  deny. 
What  privilege  is  left  us— but  to  die  ? 

Shirley's  view  of  matrimony  is  found  in  an  amusing  stanza  in  Ellis' 

*' Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets."  108:h^  H.  19,  extracted  from 

Gosenkyll's  satire  against  women,  entitled,  **  The  Soole-howse.  wherein 

every  Man  may  rede  a  Goodly  Prayse  of  the  Condycyons  of  Women," 

printed  in  1542 : 

Truly  some  men  there  be 

That  live  always  in  great  horrohr, 
And  say  it  goeth  by  destiny 
To  hang  or  wed :  both  hath  one  hoar. 
And  whether  it  be,  I  am  well  sure, 
Hanging  is  better  of  the  twain ; 
Sooner  done  and  shorter  pain. 

In  the  **  Festoon  "  is  an  anonymous  epigram  called  *^  The  Choice  " : 

Lo  t  here's  the  bruie,  and  there's  the  tree, 
Take  which  of  these  best  liketh  thee. — 
*'  The  bargain's  bad  on  either  part — 
But,  hangman,  come  drive  on  the  cart." 
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EPITAPH  ON  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 

Here  lies  the  best  and  worst  of  Fate, 

Two  kings'  delight,  the  people's  hate ; 

The  courtiers'  star,  the  kingdom's  eye, 

A  man  to  draw  an  angel  by. 
Fear's  despiser,  Villiers'  glory. 
The  great  man's  volume,  all  time's  story. 

Eliot,  in  his  '*  EpigramB,  fto.,"  1658,  has  an  epitaph  on  the  Dnke 
(p.  102) : 

Beader,  stand  still  and  look ;  lo !  here  I  am. 
That  was  of  late  the  mighty  Bnckingham. 
God  gave  me  my  being  and  my  breath, 
Two  kings  their  faTOur,  and  a  slave  my  death. 
And  for  my  fame  I  claim,  and  do  not  crave, 
That  thou  oeliey'st  two  kings  before  a  slaye. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Dnke's  murder,  the  seditions  poets  among  the 
disaffected  perty  displayed  their  wit  in  satire  on  his  character.  The 
following  anonymous  lines  are  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  198.  Quoted 
in  Lawson's  ''  life  and  Times  of  Archbp.  Laud,"  1829, 1.  485 : 

• 

Some  say  the  Duke  was  gracious,  virtuous,  good, 

And  basely  Felton  did  to  spill  his  blood ; 

If  that  be  true,  what  did  he  then  amiss 

In  sending  him  the  sooner  to  his  bliss? 

Pale  death  is  pleasing  to  a  good  man's  eye, 

And  none  but  bad  men  are  afraid  to  die. 

Left  he  this  kingdom  to  a  passage  better  ? 

Why,  liien,  Felton  hath  made  the  Duke  his  debtor. 


THOMAS  BANCROFT, 

Was  bom  about  1596.  His  father  and  mother  were  buried  together 
in  Swarston  Church,  Derbyshire,  which  may,  therefore,  probably  have 
been  his  native  plaoe.  He  was  of  Oatherine  Hall,  Oambridge,  where 
Shirley,  the  dramatist,  was  his  contemporary.  Of  his  life  afterwards 
nothing  is  known.  In  1639  hepublishea  ** Two  Bookes  of  EpigrammeH 
and  Epitaphs.  Dedicated  to  Two  top-branches  of  Gentry :  Sir  Charles 
Shirley,  Baronet,  and  William  Davenport,  Esquire." 

THE  LIFE  OF  MAN  (Book  L  44). 

jMan's  life  is  hut  a  cheating  game 
At  cards,  and  Fortune  plays  the  same. 
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Packing  a  queen  np  with  a  knave, 
.  Whilst  all  would  win,  yet  none  do  save, 
And  loose  themselves :  for  Death  is  it 
That  lastly  cuts,  and  makes  his  hit. 

The  idea  of  life  as  a  game  at  cards  at  which  Fortune  plays,  seems 
from  the  last  line,  to  have  been  in  Boyse's  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
following  epigram : 

The  yarious  ills  below  content  I'll  bear, 
Grant  me,  indulgent  Heav'n  I  this  sole  request ; 

Nor  life  to  overprisse,  nor  death  to  fear. 
Let  Fortune  shuffle  as  she  please  the  rest ! 


ON  SLEEP  (Book  1. 148). 

Sleep  binds  the  senses,  but  at  liberty 
It  sets  the  soul,  and  mocks  the  fantasy 
With  strange  illusions,  playing  (jug^er-like) 
At  &8t  and  loose,  till  death  in  earnest  strike. 

Petronius  Arbiter  has  a  passage  which  well  describes  the  fantasies  of 
sleep  C*  Satyrioon,"  Ed.  AmsteL,  1669, 369).  The  translation  is  by  John 
Adaison  : 

When  in  our  dreams  the  forms  of  things  arise, 

In  mimic  order  plac'd  before  our  eyes, 

Nor  heay'n  nor  hell  the  airy  vision  sends. 

But  every  breast  its  own  delusion  lendi. 

For  when  soft  sleep  the  body  lays  at  ease, 

And  from  the  heayy  mass  the  fancy  frees  : 

Whate'er  it  is  in  which  we  take  delight. 

And  think  of  most  by  day,  we  dream  at  night. 

So,  in  **  Romeo  and  Juliet "  (Act  L  so.  4),  Meroutio  says : 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams ; 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind. 

But  Shakespeare  in  other  places  shows  dreams,  not  as  '*  children  of 
an  idle  brain,"  but  as  presaging  future  events.  Such  are  those  of 
Richard  m.,  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  Queen  Katharine. 

The  subject  <^  dreams,  sent  as  warnings  of  death  or  sSisfortune, 
recalls  an  epigram  in  *'  The  Foundhng  Hospital  for  Wit,"  No.  6,  p.  69, 
1749: 
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Dreams  are  monitionB  sent  us  from  high  Heav^, 
But  what  avails  the  scanty  presoience  giy*!! ; 
Unless  the  same  kind  Power  would  re^^eal 
How  man  may  shun  the  ruin  they  foretell  ? 


TO  SIB  LANDLESS  RAMKIN  (Book  L  156). 

Eniebthood's  coma  on  thee  (as  a  man  should  throw 
Gold  on  a  dunghill),  and  thy  lady  so 
Suits  with  thy  greatness,  that  her  gown  will  be 
Instead  of  ooat-of-arms  and  honour  unto  thee. 

Owen  has  a  Latin  epigram  on  the  rage  for  knighthood  (Book  II.  8). 
The  quaintness  of  the  following  translation  by  Harvey  suits  well  the 
style  of  the  epigram : 

Wert  knighted,  that  thy  wife  should  love  thee  more  ? 
She  loves  thee  less,  herself  more  than  before  : 
Her  garb,  her  garments  must  new-fsshion'd  be, 
So  that  thy  Dear  will  be  more  dear  to  thee. 

A  humorous  epigram  by  Graves,  is  entitled,  **  The  Mystery  explained 
of  a  very  trifling  Fellowbeing  Knighted  "  (•*  Buphrosyne,"  1788, 1. 267): 

What !   Dares  made  a  knight !  No ;  don't  be  frighted : 
He  only  lost  his  way,  and  was  be-nighted. 


02V  THEOLOGICAL  VIRTUE  (Book  IL  2). 

Virtue's  a  bridge  (near  to  the  Gross  whereby 
We  pass  to  happiness  beyond  the  spheres) 
Whose  arches  are  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
And  what's  the  water  but  repentant  tears  ? 

So,  Young,  in  *«  Night  Thoughts  "  (4th  Night,  721) : 

lUth  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulph  of  death. 


ROBERT  HEGGE, 

Born  in  1599,  was  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Ghristi  Oollege,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  Probationer  Fellow,  but  died  soon  after  his  election  in  1629. 
He  was  author  of  **  The  Golden  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  and  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  much  esteem  as  a  writer. 
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ON  LOVE  (Wood's  «<  Atheme  Oxonienises,"  ed.  1813,  U.  459). 

Love's  like  a  landscape  whioh  doth  stand 
Smooth  at  a  distance,  rough  at  hand ; 
Or  like  a  fire  which  from  afar 
Doth  gently  waim,  consumes  when  near. 

Ti^Men,  in  his  verses  "  Against  Enjoyment/'  has  a  passage  remark- 
ably like  Hegge's  first  two  lines,  though  the  older  poet  permtps  refers 
to  a  natural  landscape,  whilst  the  later  writes  of  a  picture : 

We're  obarm'd  with  distant  views  of  happiness, 
But  near  approaches  make  the  prospect  less. 
Wishes,  like  painted  landscapes,  best  delight. 
Whilst  distance  reconmiends  them  to  the  sight ; 
Plac'd  afar  off,  they  beautiful  appear ; 
But  show  their  coarse  and  nauseous  colours,  near. 

So,  Garth,  in  " The  Dispensary "  (CJantoHI.  27)  : 

As  distant  prospects  please  us,  but  when  near 
We  find  but  desert  rocks  and  fleeting  air. 


And  Campbell,  at  the  commencement  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 


$> 


DR.  WILLIAM  STRODE, 

Was  bom  about  1600.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  preacher,  and  an  eminent  poet.  He 
died  in  1644.  His  poetical  pieces  are  scattered  in  the  MS.  and  printed 
collections  of  the  period.  The  following  pieces  are  taken  from  the 
'*  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  XCIH.  Part  II.  8,  extracted  from  an  old  MS. 
volume. 

ON  A  GENTLEWOMAN  WALKING  IN  THE  SNOW, 

I  saw  fair  Cloris  walk  alone, 
When  feathered  rain  came  softly  down, 
And  Jove  descended  from  his  tower 
To  court  her  in  a  silver  shower. 
The  wanton  snow  flew  to  her  breast, 
Like  little  birds  into  their  nest, 
And  overcome  with  whiteness  there, 
For  grief  it  thaw'd  into  a  tear, 
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Thence  falling  on  her  garment's  hem, 
To  deck  her  froze  into  a  gem. 

ThiB  pretty  piece  is  found  also  in  "  Wit  Bestored,"  but  without  the 
author  8  name. 

Exactly  the  same  idea,  of  snow  melting  for  grief,  \b  found  in  an  epi- 
gram in  the  Collection  of  1735, 1.  Ep.  91.  In  a  MS.  note  in  the  Brituh 
Mufleum  copy  it  is  stated  to  be  by  Dodsley : 

Those  envious  flakes  came  down  in  haste, 

To  prove  her  breast  less  &ir : 
Grieving  to  find  themselves  surpass  d, 

Dissolved  into  a  tear. 


KI88IN0. 
My  love  and  I  for  kisses  play'd, 


/- 


She  would  keep  stakes,  I  was  oontent,  / 

But  when  I  won,  she  would  be  paid. 

This  made  me  ask  her  what  she  meant : 
•*  Pray,  since  I  see,"  quoth  she,  **  your  wrangling  vain. 
Take  your  own  kisses,  give  me  mine  again." 

The  point  is  similar  in  a  Greek  epigram  by  Strato  (Jacobs  III.  75, 
XXX.;,  tnus  translated  by  Philip  Smyth : 

Whilst  thus  a  few  kisses  I  steal, 
Dear  Ghloris,  you  gravely  complain ; 

If  resentment  you  really  do  feel. 
I^y  give  me  my  kisses  again. 

And  also  in  an  epigram  by  Owen  (fiook  II.  75).  The  translation  ia- 
by  William  Browne,  author  of  **  Britannia's  Pastorals ;"  and  is  taken 
from  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  edition,  1815,  of  a  MS.  vol.  of  his  poems, 
1650,  in  the  Lansdowno  Collection,  No.  777 : 

Give  me  three  kisses,  Phillis ;  if  not  three, 
Give  me  as  many  as  thy  sweet  lips  be ; 
You  gave  and  took  one,  yet  deny  me  twain. 
Then  take  back  yours,  or  give  me  mine  again. 

One  of  tlie  prettiest  epigrams  on  playing  for  kisses  is  by  Lylly,  which 
will  be  found  under  his  name  at  page  172. 
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EDMUND  WALLEE. 

Bom  1605.    Died  1687. 

OF  A  LADY  WHO  WBIT  IN  PBAISE  OF  M7MA. 

While  she  pretends  to  make  the  graces  known 
Of  matchless  Mjra,  she  reveals  her  own : 
And  when  she  would  another's  praise  indite, 
Is  by  her  glass  instructed  how  to  write. 

The  thought  of  gaining,  by  giving,  honour,  is  well  expressed  in  an 
epigram  on  the  erection  of  a  bust  in  memory  of  Newton,  by  the  Queen 
of  George  U.  ("  Poetical  Farrago,*'  U.  11) : 

While  Caroline  to  learning  just, 
Baises,  to  grace  great  Newton's  dost, 
A  monument  of  Parian  stone, 
Of  adamant  she  builds  her  own. 


UNDER  A  LADY  '8  PICTUBS. 

Such  Helen  was  I  and  who  can  blame  the  boy 
That  in  no  bright  a  flame  consumed  his  Troy? 
But,  had  like  virtue  shin'd  in  that  fair  Greek, 
The  amorous  shepherd  had  not  dar*d  to  seek, 
Oriope  for  pity,  but,  with  silent  moan, 
And  better  fate,  had  peiished  alone. 

In  some  respects  similar,  is  the  thought  so  beautifully  expressed  by 
Prior,  at  the  close  of  his  lines  written  in  Lady  Dursley  s  **  Milton  ": 

With  virtue  strong  as  yours  had  Eve  been  arm  d. 
In  vain  the  fruit  had  blush'd,  or  serpent  charm'd ; 
Nor  had  our  blUs  by  penitence  been  bought ; 
Nor  had  frail  Adam  ull'n,  nor  Milton  wrote. 


ON  THE  STATUE  OF  KING  CEABLE8  J.  AT  CHARING 

CROSS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1674. 

That  the  first  Charles  does  here  in  triumph  ride  ; 
See  bis  son  reign,  where  he  a  martyr  died ; 
And  people  pay  that  reverence  as  they  pass, 
(Which  then  he  wanted  I )  to  the  sacred  bt%9^\ 


1 
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1        ^ 

Is  not  th  effect  of  gratitude  alone,  -^ 

To  which  we  owe  the  statue  and  the  stone.  ^ 

But  Heaven  this  lasting  monument  has  wrought,  ^ 

That  mortals  may  eternally  be  taught,  **^' 

Bebellion,  though  successml,  is  but  vain ; 
And  kings  so  kill'd  rise  conquerors  again. 
This  truQi  the  royal  image  does  proclaim. 
Loud  as  the  trumpet  of  surviving  Fame. 

After  the  Bestoration  Waller's  loyalty  was  very  ooDBpioiioiu  in  his 
writings ;  and  his  yerses  to  Charles  U.  and  his  Queen  were  full  of  gross 
flattery.  But  not  less  had  he  courted  Cromwell  during  the  Protect- 
orate, and  upon  the  death  of  that  usurper  he  wrote  an  elegy,  com- 
mencing : 

We  must  resign  I    Heaven  his  great  soul  doth  claim 

In  storms,  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame. 

Charles  11.,  upon  reading  some  oomplimentan^  versos  presented  to 
him  by  Widler,  joked  the  poet  upon  his  praises  of  Cromwell,  receiving, 
of  course,  a  flattering  excuse  ;  which  produced  the  following  epigram 
C  Select  Bpigrams,"  H.  185) : 

When  Charles,  at  once  a  monarch  and  a  wit, 

Some  /smooth,  soft  flattery  read,  by  Waller  writ ; 

Waller,  who  erst  to  sing  was  not  asham'd, 

That  Heav*n  in  itorms  great  CromweWe  soul  had  etatm'd, 

Tum'd  to  the  bard,  and,  with  a  smile,  said  he, 

*'  Your  strains  for  Nell  excel  your  strains  for  m«." 

The  bard,  his  cheeks  with  conscious  blushes  red. 

Thus  to  the  King  retum'd,  and  bow'd  his  head : 

"  Poets,  so  Heav'n  and  all  the  nine  decreed. 

In  fiction  better  than  in  truih  succeed." 


DR.  GERABD  LANGBAINE. 

Bom  in  Westmoreland  about  1608.  He  was  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford ;  a  man  of  great  learning  and  high  reputation.  An 
edition  of  Longinus  with  notes  was  his  most  important  work,  lie 
died  in  1657. 

WMITTEN  UNDER  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  SELDEN. 
Trandaied  from  the  Latin  in  **  Sdeetions  from  the  Frenth  Anae,"  1797. 

Lo !  such  was  Selden,  and  his  learned  fame 

All  polish*d  nations  would  be  proud  to  claim. 

The  gods,  nay,  e*en  the  stones,  their  voice  would  i-aise,        V 

Should  men  by  silence  dare  withhold  their  praise.  - 
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"The  gods"  refers  to  Selden's  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods,  and 
'*  the  stones  "  to  his  work  on  the  Anmdel  marbles. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Selden  wrote  a  Latin  distich,  which  was  placed 
over  the  door  of  his  father's  house  at  Salvington,  in  Sussex ;  thus 
translated  by  William  Hamper  in  the  *'  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  XCIY. 
Part  n.  601 : 

Thon'rt  welcome,  honest  Mend ;  walk  in,  make  free  : 
Thief  f  get  thee  gone ;  my  doors  are  oloseii  to  thee. 

This  recalls  an  inscription  written  oyer  the  door  of  the  priory  of 
Hameasa  by  a  very  liberal  prior  (Rett's  "  Flowers  of  Wit,"  11.  Ill) : 

Be  open  evermore,  O  thou  my  door, 
To  none  be  shut— to  honest,  or  to  poor. 

The  next  prior,  who  was  as  covetous  as  his  predecessor  had  been 
liberal,  retained  the  lines,  changing  nothing  but  the  pointing  : 

Be  open  evermore,  O  thou  my  door. 
To  none,  ~  be  shut  to  honest,  or  to  poor. 


JAMES  QBAHAM,  MAEQUIS  OF  MONTEOSE. 

Bom  1612.    Died  1650. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  CHARLES  L 
Written  with  the  point  of  his  sword. 

(John  Cleveland's  **  Revived  Poems,  Orations,  &c.,"  1687, 199.) 

Great  I  Good  I  and  Just  I    Could  I  but  rate 
My  griefs,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 
I'd  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain, 
As  it  should  deluge  once  again. 
But  since  thy  loud-tongu'd  blood  demands  supplies 
More  from  Briareus'  hands  than  Argua*  eyes, 
ril  sing  thy  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds, 
And  write  thy  epitaph  with  Uood  and  toounda. 

In  the  ballad  of  '^The  Gallant  Grahams/'  in  Sir  Walter  Soott'ii 
*-  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,**  are  the  following  stanzas  : 

Our  false  commander  sold  our  king 

Unto  his  deadly  encmie. 
Who  was  the  traitor,  Cromwell,  then ; 

So  I  care  not  what  they  do  with  me. 
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They  have  betray*d  onr  noble  prinoe, 
And  baniah'd  him  from  his  royal  crown ; 

But  the  gallant  Grahams  have  ta'en  in  hand 
For  to  command  those  traitors  down. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  WINDOW  OF  BIS  PBI80N  TUB 
NIGHT  BEFORE  HIS  EXECUTION. 

( Aytonn*s  "  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  and  other  Poems.") 

Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb, 

Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 

To  Thee,  my  Maker !  in  that  crimson  lake ; 

Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake — 

Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air  : 

Lord !  since  thou  know*st  where  all  these  atoms  are, 

I'm  hopeful  thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust, 

And  confident  thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just. 

It  was  decreed  that  the  head  of  this  gallant  soldier  shonld  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  prison,  and  his  seve]^  limbs  sent  to  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  declared  that  he  was  prouder  to  have 
his  head  affixed  to  the  prison  walls  than  to  have  his  picture  placed  in 
the  king's  bedchamber ;  and,  far  from  being  troubled  that  his  limbs 
were  to  he  sent  to  the  different  cities,  he  wished  he  had  flesh  enough 
to  be  dlBpersed  through  Christendom,  to  attest  his  dying  attachment 
to  his  king.  After  the  Bestoration  hi8  dust  tra«  recovered ;  his  scat- 
tered remains  were  collected,  and  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
Cathedral  of  8.  Giles,  Edinburgh.  The  late  Mr.  Aytoun's  fine 
ballad  on  "  The  Execution  of  Mqptrose  "  contains  some  stanzas,  which 
express  the  very  spirit  of  chi\  alrous  loyalty,  and  conscious  rectitude. 
In  the  11th  stanza  Montrose  speaks : 

Now  by  my  faith  as  belted  knight, 

And  by  the  name  I  bear, 
And  by  the  bright  Saint  Andrew's  cross 

That  waves  above  us  there — 
Yea,  by  a  greater,  mightier  onth— 

And  oh,  that  such  should  be ! — 
By  that  dark  stream  of  royal  blood 

That  lies  'twixt  you  and  me — 
I  have  not  sought  in  battle-field 

A  wreath  of  such  renown, 
Nor  dared  I  hope,  on  my  dying  day, 

To  win  the  martyr's  crown  1 

In  the  15th  stanza  his  advance  to  the  scaffold  is  described : 
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He  ifl.  coming  !  he  is  coming ! 

Like  a  bridegroom  from  his  zoom, 
Game  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead, 

There  was  lustre  in  his  eye, 
And  he  never  walked  to  battle 

More  proudly  than  to  die : 
There  was  colour  in  his  visage, 

Though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan, 
And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pass. 

That  great  and  goodly  man  1 

WordHworth,  in  "  Lines  on  the  Expected  Invasion,  1803,"  writes: 

Come  ye — who,  if  (which  Heaven  avert !)  the  Land 
Were  with  herself  at  strife,  would  take  your  stand. 
Like  gallant  Falkland,  by  the  Monarch's  side, 
And,  like  Montrose,  make  loyalty  your  pride. 


ISAAC  DE  BENSERADE. 

A  French  poet  and  wit,  bom  in  1612.  He  was  patronized  by  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu,  who  granted  him  a  pension,  which,  however,  ceased 
at  that  minister's  death ;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  lost  the  protection 
of  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon  by  an  epitaph  on  his  deceased  patron, 
which  has  been  thus  translated  from  the  French : 

Here  lies,  aye,  here  doth  lie,  mort^leu. 

The  Cardinal  de  Eichelieu, 

And,  what  is  worse,  my  pension  too. 

In  his  old  age  Benserade  retired  to  Oentilly  (where  he  died  in  1691), 
and  there  displayed  his  poetical  genius  in  inscriptions  cut  on  the  bark 
of  his  trees.  One  of  these  has  been  translated  from  the  French  by 
Dr.  Johnson : 

In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry, 

And  bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die ; 

The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 

Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe. 


GILES*  MENAGE, 

An  accomplished  scholar,  was  bom  at  Angers  in  1613.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  Bar,  but,  disliking  the  profeusion,  became  an  eccle- 
fiiastic,  and  obtained  valuable  preferment.  He  resided  almost  con- 
stantly in  Paris,  where  his  talents  were  fully  appreciated.  He  died 
ilil6d2. 
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PBAYEB  TO  VENUS,  ' 
TratuikUed  from  the  Greek  in  DrydeiCt  "  MucdUmy  PoevM,^ 

While  here  for  the  fair  Amar^-llis  1  die, 

She  o'er  rocks,  and  o'er'streatiis  from  my  passion  does  fly  ; 

O  bring  her,  kind  Venus !  bring  her  here  baok  again, 

And  the  best  of  my  heifers  on  thy  altar  lies  slain  : 

But  if  she's  appeas'd,  if  to  love  she  incline. 

Take  all  my  whole  herd,  my  little  herd  is  all  thine. 

Ambrose  Philips  has  some  pretty  pastoral  lines  on   "The  i^tray 
Nymph,"  which  may  be  compared  with  Menage's  epigram : 

Cease  your  music,  gentle  swains ; 
Saw  ye  Delia  crass  the  plains  ? 
Eveiy  thicket,  every  grove, 
Have  I  rang'd^  to  find  my  love : 
A  kid,  a  lamb,  my  fiock  I  give. 
Tell  me  only,  doth  she  live  ? 


WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  SCARRON. 
Trandaled  from  ihe  Latin  in  "  Searron't  Letters^**  London^  1677. 

I  am  the  man  who  made  a  prey  to  grief, 
Do  in  her  very  jaws  find  out  relief. 
The  cynic  and  the  stoic  could  receive, 
Th'  UD kindnesses  of  Fortune  and  not  grieve. 
Rejoice  and  sport  with  misery  there's  none 
Could  ever  yet  but  comical  SoaiTon. 

Paul  Scarron,  a  burlesque  French  writer,  bom  in  1610,  was  deformed, 
and,  while  still  a  young  man.  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  but,  notwith- 
standing bis  melancholy  condition,  his  humour  never  forsook  hiTn^  and 
liis  house  became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  men  of  wit.  He  married 
MudemoiscUe  d'Aubigne',  afterwards  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  His  life  of  uninterrupted  suffering  is  alluded  to  in  the  follow^ 
ing  affecting  epitaph,  which  he  wrote  fur  himself : 

Tread  softly ;  make  no  noise 

To  break  his  tslumbers  deep ; 
Poor  Scarron  here  enjoys 

His  first  calm  night  of  sleep. 
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CHARLES  DE  S.  EVREMOND, 

Was  bom  at  S.  Denis  le  Gnast,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  1618.  Ho 
entered  the  army,  and  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  a 
rupture  occurring  with  that  politician,  he  retired  to  Holland  to  avoid 
the  Bastille,  and  afterwards  to  England,  where  he  lived,  with  a  short 
interval,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Charles  II.  gave  him  a  pension, 
and  his  talents  and  powers  of  conversation  gained  him  a  distinguished 
position  among  the  political  and  literary  men  of  the  day.  He  died  in 
1703,  at  DO  years  of  age. 

ON  WALLER. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Thomas  Rymer,  in  Dryden'§ 

"  Miscdlany  Poems." 

Vain  gallants,  look  on  Waller,  and  despair : 
He,  only  he,  may  boast  the  grand  receipt ; 
Of  fourscore  years  he  never  feels  the  weight ; 
Still  in  his  element,  when  with  the  fair ; 
There  gay,  and  fresh,  di-inks  in  the  rosy  air ; 
There  happy,  he  enjoys  his  leisure  hours  ; 
Nor  thinks  of  Winter,  whilst  amidst  the  Flowers. 

A  far  less  happy  picture  of  an  amorous  old  man,  given  in  an  epigram 
by  Mallet,  may  maice  S.  Evremond's  more  pleasing  by  the  contrast : 

Still  hovering  round  the  fair  at  sixty-four. 

Unfit  to  love,  unable  to  give  o'er  ; 

A  flesh-fly,  that  lust  flutters  on  the  wing, 

Awake  to  buzz,  but  not  alive  to  sting ; 

Brisk  where  he  cannot,  backward  where  he  can ; 

The  teaziog  ghost  of  the  departed  man. 


TO  NINON  DE  L  'ENCL08,  ON  BEMEMBEBINO  HEB  IN 

ABSENCE. 

TransUUed  from  the  French  by  Bland,  in  "  Collections  from  the  Greek 

AnAohgy,"  1813. 

No,  no — the  season  to  inspire 

A  lover's  flame  is  past ; 
But  that  of  glowing  with  the  fire 

As  long  a^  life  will  last. 

S.  Evremond  was  one  of  the  oldest  admirers  of  Ninon  de  TEnoloB, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  elegance,  and  her  voluptuousne^.  They 
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were  about  the  same  age,  and  were  both  passiiig  into  the  yale  of  yoan 
when  S.  Evremond  wrote  these  tender  lines.  Moore^  in  one  of  kU 
Iri^  Melodies  ("  Love's  Young  Dream  ")  gives  expreasian  to  the  aama 
tiiought : 

No, — that  hallow'd  form  is  ne'er  forgot 

Which  first  love  trac'd ; 
8till  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 
On  memory's  waste. 

Ninon  de  TEndoe  affected  to  live  as  *'  a  jolly  companion."  A  French 
distich,  intended  for  her  epitaph,  shows  her  success.  Bland  thus 
translates : 

Here  Ninon  lies  buried,  who  always  aspired 

A  good  fellow  to  be ;  and  was — wiiat  she  desired. 


SAMUEL  SHEPPAED, 

Was  the  son  of  Dr.  Harmon  Sheppard,  a  physician.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  clergyman,  and 
was  imprisoned,  as  we  learn  by  one  of  his  epigrams,  for  writing 
"  Mercurius  Elencticus,"  a  newspaper,  the  first  number  of  which  was 
published  April  11th,  1649.  Watt,  in  his  ''BibUotheoa  Britannica," 
says  that  his  '^  loyalty  is  more  oonunendable  than  his  poetry,"  but  the 
latter  is  above  the  average  of  the  epigrammatists  of  the  day.  He  pub- 
lished, "  Epigrams,  Theolo>;ical,  Pnilosophical,  and  Romantic  in  Six 
Books,"  with  some  other  pieces  attached,  in  1651. 

0^  HOMER  (Book  L  8). 

Homer,  thongh  blind,  yet  saw  with  his  soul's  eye 
The  secrets  hid  in  deepest  philosophy, 
Who  while  he  sang  the  gods,  deserved  to  be 
Himself  adored  as  a  deity. 

In  the  551st  No.  of  the  "  Spectator,"  a  translation  of  a  Greek  epigram 
is  given,  in  which  the  " Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey  "  are  represented  as  the 
work  of  a  deity  (Jacobs  IV.  222,  cccdxxxix) : 

Who  first  transcribed  the  famous  Trojan  war, 
And  wise  Ulysses'  nets,  O  Jove,  midce  known : 

For  since  'tis  certain  thine  those  poems  are, 
No  more  let  Homer  boast  they  are  his  own. 

Milton,  in  "  Paradise  Regained,"  Book  IV.  259,  says  : 

Blind  Melesigenes  thence  Homer  call'd, 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  challeng'd  for  his  own. 
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AFFLICTIONS  BENEFICIAL  (Book  L  10).     ,        .'  / 


It  is  not  for  our  good  in  ease  to  rest ;  '  - 

Man,  like  to  Cassia,  when  bruised  is  best. 

ThiB  is  a  &YOuiite  simile  with  the  poets.     Goldflmith,  in  **Tbe 

Captivity,"  says  : 

The  good  man  suffers  but  to  gain, 
And  every  virtue  springs  from  pain : 
As  aromatic  plants  bestow 
No  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow, 
But  crush'd  or  trodden  to  the  ground^ 
Diffuse  their  balmy  sweets  around. 

Rogers,  in  "  Jacqueline  "  : 

The  Good  are  better  made  by  HI, 
As  odours  crushed  are  sweeter  stilL 

And  Wordsworth,  in  "  The  Prelude,"  Book  IX. : 

Injuries 
Made  him  more  gracious,  and  his  nature  then 
Did  breathe  its  sweetness  out  most  sensibly, 
As  aromatic  flowers  on  Alpine  turf, 
When  foot  hath  crushed  them. 


ON  TME  TWO  ADMIRABLE  WITS,  BEAUMONT  AND 

FLETCHER  (Book  II.  13). 

Cease,  Greece,  to  boast  of  Aristophanes, 

Or  of  Menander,  or  Euripides, 

The  comic  sock,  and  tragic  buskin  we 

Wear  neatest  here  in  foreign  Brittany : 

Or  if  you  list. to  struggle  for  the  bays, 

Well  fight  with  Beaumont's  and  with  Fletcher's  plays. 

Equally  extravagant  is  the  boast  of  an  epigram,  **  Written  in  Pope's 
Works/'  found  in^^A  Collection  of  Miscellany  Poems,  never  beforu 
Published,"  1737,  17; 

Greece  justly  boasts  her  Homer*s  mighty  name, 
And  Kome  resounds  majestic  VirgiFH  fame ; 
France  shows  her  Boileau,  we  with  all  can  cope, 
For  Homer,  Virgil,  Boileau,  we  have  Pope. 
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TO  MY  FRIEND  LUCIUS  VARBU8  (Book  IIL  10). 

How  oan  I  choose  but  like  Mount  Etna  glow. 
Though  I  Carussa  make  my  drink  each  day, 
Or  feed  on  frigid  lettuce,  and  lay  low 
Upon  the  humble  earth,  Love  to  allay? 
Her  skin  for  whiteness  passeth  Atlas  snow, 
Her  cheeks  the  roses  that  in  Jury  grow : 
Her  crisped  locks  do  out-shine  Lybian  gold, 
Her  teeth  the  pearls  in  stately  Ormus  sold  ; 
Her  lips  as  cherries,  breath  as  incense  flow, 
Her  eyes  as  to  pure  crystal  heavens  show  : 
Her  tongue,  like  Lj-dian  music,  doth  delight. 
Then  how  can  I  (friend  Varrus)  want  her  sight  ? 
Her  presence  can  alone  preserve  my  breath, 
Her  loss  to  me  is  famine,  war,  and  death. 

This  catalogue  of  a  lady's  beauties  may  haye  been  suggested  te 
Sheppard  by  one  of  Spensers  sonnets  (LXI V.)  : 

Her  lips  did  smell  lyke  unto  gilly  flowers ; 
Her  ruddy  cheekes,  lyke  unto  roses  red : 
Her  snowy  browes,  lyke  budded  bellamoures ; 
Her  loyely  eyes,  lyke  pincks  but  newly  spred ; 
Her  goodly  bosome,  lyke  a  strawberry  bed  ; 
Her  neck,  lyke  to  a  bounch  of  cullambynes ; 
'  -^  He^  breaat,  lyke  lillyes  ere  their  leaves  be  ^ed. 


SIR  JOHN  DENHAM. 

Bom  1615.    Died  1668. 

COWLEY  AND  KILLIQREW. 

The  witty  Thomas  KiUigrew,  page  of  honour  to  Charles  I.,  and 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.,  appeared  to  little  adyantage 
in  his  writitigs,  whilst  his  conversation  was  unusually  brilliant. 
Cowley,  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  shone  but  very  moderately  in 
company,  though  he  excelled  so  much  with  his  pen.  Denham,  who 
knew  them  both,  thus  characterizes  in  a  distich  the  merit  and  defeet 
of  each  (Chalmers'  *'  Biog.  Diet."  under  Thomas  Killigrew) : 

Had  CJowley  ne'er  spoke,  Killigrew  ne'er  writ, 
Oombin'd  in  one,  they'd  made  a  matchless  wit. 
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EICHARD  OBASHAW, 

Ikirn  about  1616,  was  a  Fellow  of  Peter  house,  Cambridge.  He  was 
driven  from  the  University  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  retired  to 
France,  where  he  joined  the  Church  of  Bome.  The  poet  Cowley  in- 
troduced him  to  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  who  gave 
him  letters  of  recommendation  to  Italy.  Dr.  John  Bargrave,  Oanon  of 
Canterbury,  saw  him  in  Bome,  as  an  attendant  on  Cu^inal  Palotto; 
and  states  in  a  MS.,  entitled  *'  Pope  Alexander  the  Seventh,  and  the 
College  of  Cardinals,"  lately  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Canon 
Robertson,  that  Crashaw  had  offended  Palotto's  retinue ;  upon  which 
the  Cardinal  "  to  secure  his  life  was  fain  to  put  him  from  his  service, 
and  procuring  him  some  small  imploy  at  the  Lady's  of  Loretto ;  whither 
he  went  in  pSgrimage  in  summer  time,  and,  overheating  himself,  died 
in  four  weeks  after  he  came  thither,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
were  not  poisoned."  The  biographers  of  Crashaw  give  no  hint  that 
his  death  in  1650  was  by  foul  means,  but  from  this  account  it  is 
evident  that  such  was  the  impression  in  Bome  at  the  time. 

TO  PONTIUS  PILATE,  WASHING  HIS  HANDS. 

Thy  hands  are  wash'd,  but  oh,  the  water's  spilt, 
That  labour'd  to  have  wash'd  thy  guilt : 
The  flood,  if  any  can  that  can  suffice, 
Must  have  its  fountain  in  thine  eyes. 

In  Elsum's  **  Epigrams  on  Paintings,"  1700,  is  one  on  a  picture  ' 
Andrea  Sacchi,  of  I^ilate  washing  his  hands,  translated  from  Mid    A 
Silos,  *'  De  Bomana  Picturtt  et  Sculptura  "  (Ep.  17) : 

O  cursed  Pilate !     Villain  dyed  in  grain,! 

A  little  water  cannot  purge  thy  stain ;      > 

No,  Tanais  can't  do  't,  nor  yet  the  main,  j 

Dost  thou  condemn  a  Deity  to  death, 

Him  whose  mere  love  gave  and  preserved  thy  breath? 


ON  THE  BLESSED  VIRGINS  BASHFULNES8, 

That  on  her  lap  she  casts  her  humble  eye, 

'Tis  the  sweet  pride  of  her  humility. 

The  fair  star  is  well  fix'd,  for  where,  0  where 

Could  she  have  flx'd  it  on  a  fairer  sphere  ? 

'Tis  Heaven,  'tis  Heaven  she  sees,  Heaven's  God  there  lie8, 

She  can  see  Heaven,  and  ne'er  lift  up  her  eyes : 

This  new  Guest  to  her  eyes  new  laws  hath  given, 

'Twas  once  look  up,  'tis  now  look  down  to  Heaven. 
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Some  lines,  "  To  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  her  Purification,"  by  the  old 
epigrammatist  Bancroft,  are  almost  as  beautiful  in  sentiment  as  this 
exquisite  piece  (Book  II.  86): 

Why,  favourite  of  Heaven,  most  fair, 
Dost  thou  bring  fowls  for  sacrifice  ? 
WiU  not  the  armful  thou  dost  bour, 
That  lovely  Lamb  of  thine,  suffice  ? 


THE  WATER  TURNED  TO  WINE. 
Translated  from  ths  Latin  by  Aaron  H€L 

When  Christ,  at  Cana's  feast,  by  pow'r  divine. 
Inspired  cold  water  with  the  warmth  of  wine, 
See !  cried  they,  while,  in  red'ning  tide,  it  gush'd. 
The  bashful  stream  hath  seen  its  God,  and  hlush'd. 

This  is  a  masterly  translation  of  Oashaw*8  celebrated  and  beautifnl 
epigram.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  to  see  the  Latin  (Grashaw's 
''  Poemata  et  Epigrammata,"  1670,  p.  29)  : 

Unde  rubor  vestris,  et  non  sua  purpura,  lymphis  ? 

QusB  rosa  mirantes  tam  nova  mutat  aquas? 
Numen  (convivie)  prssens  agnoscite  Numen : 

Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  et  erubuit. 

Crashaw  has  an  English  epigram  on  the  same  subject,  *'  To  Out 
Lord  upon  the  Water  made  Wine  " : 

Thou  water  tum'st  to  wine  (fair  Friend  of  life) 
Thy  foe,  to  cross  the  sweet  arts  of  thy  reign, 

Distils  from  thence  the  tears  of  wrath  and  strife, 
And  so  turns  wine  to  water  back  again. 


EriTAPH  ON  A  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  WHO  DIED  AND 

WERE  BURIED  TOGETHER, 

To  these,  whom  Death  again  did  wed. 
This  grave's  the  second  marriage-bed. 
For  though  the  hand  of  Fate  could  foroe 
*Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce. 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 
Because  they  both  liv'd  but  one  life. 
Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep  I 
Peace !  the  lovers  are  asleep. 
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They,  sweet  turtles,  folded  lie 
In  the  lajBt  knot  that  Love  could  tie. 
And  though  they  lie  an  they  wore  dead, 
Their  pillow  stone,  their  bheets  of  lead ; 
Pillow  hard,  and  sheets  not  warm, 
Love  made  the  bed,  they  11  take  no  harm. 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
'Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  th*  eternal  morrow  dawn ; 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
And  they  waken  with  that  light 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night. 

The  line,  "  And  though  they  lie  as  they  were  dead,"  with  the  three 
following,  are  placed  hj  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  Early 
English  Poets  '*  between  brackets,  wfth  a  note  stating  that  they  **  are 
in  no  printed  edition,"  but  '*  were  found  in  a  MS.  copy,  and  are  perhaps 
noiCra8haw's"(EUis,ed.I803.  III.  228).  Mr.  KUis  is  mistaken.  The 
lines  are  in  the  edition  of  Grashaw's  poems,  published  in  1648,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  author.  They  are  not  in  the  edition  of  1646,  nor  in  that 
of  1670. 

After  reading  this  beautiful  epitaph,  all  others  on  the  same  subject 
must  suffer  by  comparison.  Yet  there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  the 
following  by  Bishop  Hall,  on  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Lewkenor.  It  is 
translate  from  the  Latin  by  the  Bishop's  descendant  and  editor,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Hall  (Bp.  HaU's  Works,  1837-9,  XII.  331): 

In  bonds  of  love  united,  man  and  wife, 

Long,  yet  too  short,  they  spent  a  happy  life : 

United  still,  too  soon,  however  late, 

Boih.  man  and  wife  received  the  stroke  of  fate: 

And  now,  in  glory  clad,  enraptured  pair. 

The  same  bright  cup,  the  same  sweet  draught  they  share. 

Thus,  first  and  last,  a  marricrl  couple  see. 

In  life,  in  death,  in  immortality  ! 

There  is  much  beauty  also  in  an  anonymous  epitaph  in  the  "  Festoon," 
143,  "On  a  Man  and  his  Wife" : 

Here  sleep,  whom  neither  life,  nor  love. 

Nor  friendship's  strictest  tie, 
Could  in  such  close  embrace  as  thou, 

Thou  faithful  grave,  ally. — 

Preserve  them,  each  dissolved  in  each, 

For  bands  of  love  divine : 
For  union  only  more  complete. 

Thou  fail^hful  grave,  than  thine. 
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ABRAHAM  COWLEY, 

Bom  1618.    Died  1667. 

PB0METHEU8  ILL-PAINTED. 

How  wretched  does  Fromethens'  state  appear, 

Whilst  he  his  second  misery  suffers  here  I 

Draw  him  no  more ;  lest,  as  he  tortnr*d  stands, 

He  blame  great  Jove's  less  than  the  painter's  hands. 

It  would  the  vulture's  cruelty  outgo, 

If  once  again  his  liver  thus  should  grow. 

Pity  him,  Jove !  and  his  bold  theft  allow ; 

The  flames  he  once  stole  from  thee  grant  him  now ! 

The  original  of  this  may  be  a  Greek  epigram  by  GlaucuB,  on  » 
picture  of  Philoctetes,  drawn  by  PairhafliuB,  though  upon  the  point  of 
the  painter's  merits  the  epigrams  widely  differ  (Jacobs  III.  57,  v.}. 
The  translation  is  in  the  '*  Festoon  " : 

Drawn  by  Parrhasius,  as  in  person  view'd. 

Sad  Philoctetes  feels  nis  pains  renew'd. 

In  his  parch'd  eyes  the  deep  sunk  tears  express 

His  endless  misery,  his  dire  distress. 

We  blame  thee,  painter !  though  thy  skill  commend ; 

*Twa8  time  his  sufferings  with  himself  should  end ! 


UPON  THE  CHAIR  MADE  OUT  OF  SIB  FRANCIS  DRAKE'S 

SHIP; 

Which  was  presented  to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford  by  John 

Davis,  Esq. 

To  this  great  ship,  which  round  the  glohe  has  run. 

And  match'd  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 

This  Pythagorean  ship  (for  it  may  claim 

Without  presumption  so  deserv'd  a  name, 

By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now) 

In  her  new  shape,  this  sacred  port  allow. 

Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wish'd  from  Fato 

A  more  blest  station,  or  more  blest  estate ; 

For  lo  I  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given 

To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  Heaven. 

Cowley  has  also  an  ode  upon  this  chair,  in  which  the  foUowini? 
distich  occurs: 
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Let  Dot  the  Pope's  itself  witli  this  compare, 
Thi«  is  the  only  universal  chair. 

wley,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Martial,  may  haye  remem- 
l  an  epigram  by  him  **  On  a  Fragment  of  the  Argo  "  (Book  Y IT. 
thus  tnuislated  by  Elphinston : 

The  bit  of  wood,  you  so  disdain, 
Was  the  first  keel  that  ploughed  the  main. 
Her  not  conflicting  rocks  could  crash; 
She  mock'd  the  hyperborean  lash. 
Regardless  thus  of  ey'ry  rage, 
She  yielded  to  all-conqu'ring  age ; 
And  the  small  remnant  of  a  slip. 
Became  more  sacred  than  the  ship. 

Camden's  ^*  Britannia  *'  (Devonshire),  a  Latin  epigram  is  pre- 

)d  on  Drake's  return*  after  his  celebrated  voyage  round  the  world. 

translation  is  taken  from  **  Selections  from  the  French  Anas,*' 

■ 

Where'er  old  Ocean's  boundless  waters  roll, 

Have  borne,  great  Drake,  thy  bark  from  pole  to  pole. 

Should  envious  mortals  o'er  thy  labours  sleep, 

The  stars,  which  led  thee  through  the  vent'rous  deep, 

Shall  tell  thy  praises ;  and  thy  well-earn'd  fame. 

The  sun,  thy  fellow-traveller,  proclaim. 

16  following  was  composed  "On  Sir  Francis  Drake,  dxowne«l," 
a  from  "  Recreation  for  Ingenious  Head-pieces :  or,  A  Pleasant 
e  for  their  Wits  to  Walk  in,"  1654,  Epitaph  182 : 

Where  Drake  first  found,  there  last  he  lost  his  fame  - 

And  for  tomb  left  nothing  but  his  name. 

His  body's  buried  under  some  ^^at  wave. 

The  sea,  that  was  his  glory,  id  nis  grave: 

Of  him  no  mitn  tnie  epitaph  can  make. 

For  who  can  say,  Here  liei  Sir  Francis  Drake  T 


LOVE  INCUBAJBLE, 

Sol  Daphne  sees,  and  seeing  her  admires, 
Which  adds  now  flames  to  his  celestial  fires : 
Had  any  remedy  for  love  been  known. 
The  god  of  physic,  sure,  had  cur'd  his  own. 

x>llo,  the  god  of  physio  and  other  arts,  and  Sol,  the  sun,  are  gene* 
represented  as  the  snme  deity. 

lis  epigram  is  by  tradition  ascribed  to  Cowley,  and  is  said  to  have 
spoken  by  him  at  the  Westminster  School  electioii.    lYv^  >^<csvi<^\. 
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is  taken  from  Ovid  (Metamorph.  Book  I.  521).     Thus  Drydcu  trans- 
lates the  passage : 

Medicine  is  mine,  what  herbs  and  simples  growj 

In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers  I  know ; 

And  am  the  great  physician  call'd  below. 

Alas,  that  fields  and  forests  can  afiord  | 

No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-sick  lord ! 

To  cure  the  pains  of  love,  no  plant  avails ; 

And  his  own  physic  the  physician  fails. 

Or  perhaps  Cowley  remembered  a  passage  in  Spenser,  the  fEtvcuntd 
poet  of  his  youth  (**  The  Shepheords  Calender— December")  : 

But,  ah !  unwise  and  witlesse  Colin  Cloute, 
That  kydst  the  hidden  kindes  of  many  a  weeds, 
Yet  kydst  not  ene  to  cure  thy  sore  heart-roote. 
Whose  ranckling  wound  as  yet  does  rifely  bleede. 


MPITAPH. 

Underneath  this  marble  stone, 

Lie  two  beauties  join'd  in  one. 

Two,  whose  loves  death  could  not  sever ; 

For  both  liv'd,  both  died  together. 

Two,  whose  souls,  being  too  diWne 

For  earth,  in  their  own  sphere  now  shine. 

Who  have  left  their  loves  to  fame. 

And  their  earth  to  earth  again. 

Hughes,  in  "  The  Friendship  of  PhoDbe  and  Asteria,"  has  a  passage 
which  may  be  compared  with  this  : 

So  strict 's  the  union  of  the  tender  pair. 

What  Heaven  decrees  for  one^lhey  both  must  share. 

Like  meeting  rivers,  in  one  stream  they  flow. 

And  no  divided  joys  or  sorrows  know. 

Not  the  bright  twins,  prefcrr'd  iu  lieaven  to  shine, 

Fair  Leda's  sons  in  snch  a  league  could  join. 

One  soul,  as  fables  tell,  by  turns  supplied 

That  heavenly  pair,  by  turns  they  liv'd  and  died  : 

But  these  have  sworn  a  matchless  sympathy. 

They'll  live  together,  or  together  die. 


i 
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EICHARD  LOVELACE, 

Bom  about  1618,  wos  a  soldier  undor  Lord  Gk>riiig.  He  had  a  oon- 
■iderable  estate,  but  was  reduced  to  poverty  by  his  loyalty.  In  1646 
be  formed  a  regiment  for  the  servioe  of  the  French  King,  and  wa£ 
wounded  at  Dunkirk.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  lived  m  penury 
until  his  death  in  1658.  His  poems  under  the  title  of  '^Lncasta^ 
were  addressed  to  Lucy  Sacheverel,  whom  he  called  **  Lux  casta,*'  and 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married ;  but,  on  the  report  of  his 
death  at  Dunkirk,  she  gave  her  hand  to  another. 

TO  LUCA8TA,    HER  BESEBVED  LOOKS. 

Lucasta,  frown,  and  let  me  die, 

But  smile,  and  see,  I  live  ; 
The  sad  indifference  of  your  eye 

Both  kills  and  doth  reprieve. 
You  hide  our  fate  within  its  screen ; 

We  feel  our  judgment,  ere  we  hear. 
So  in  one  picture  I  have  seen 

An  angel  here,  the  devil  there. 

The  close  of  the  epigram  refers  to  the  double-faced  pictures,  which 
have  been  common  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times.  Gibbon, 
Inferring  to  Garacalla^s  anxiety  to  be  thought  the  equal  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  states :  **  Herodian  had  seen  very  ridiculous  pictures,  in 
Vrhich  a  fig^ure  was  drawn,  with  one  side  of  the  face  like  Alexander, 
and  the  other  like  Caracalla."  ("  Decline  and  Fall,"  ed.  1846, 1.  147, 
tiote,  chap,  vi.)  Burton,  in  the  Preface  ("  Democritus  to  the  Reader  ") 
to  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  savs :  "  They  are  like  these  double 
or  turning  pictures ;  stand  before  wnich,  you  see  a  fair  maid,  on  the 
one  side  an  ape,  on  the  other  an  owl  '*  (ed.  1800,  I.  106).  In  the 
present  day  such  pictures  are  o.'^^n  seen,  and  the  contrivance  by  which 
they  are  produced  is  sometimes  very  ingenious. 


GEORGE  DE  BREBEUP, 

A  French  poet,  bom  in  1618,  who  gained  his  laurels  by  a  translation 
of  Lucan.  He  published  some  epigrams,  among  which  are  one  hundred 
on  a  lady  who  painted,  written  ror  a  wa^r.  The  follies  which  Prior 
perpetrated  on  this  subject,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
witn  those  of  the  Frenchman.    He  died  in  1661. 
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ON  A  FATHER  AND  SON  EQUALLY  VICIOUS, 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Bland,  in  '■  CoUeotiona  fitm  the  Oreek 

Anthology:'  1813. 

How  little  grief  thy  father's  ashes  claim  I 

How  just  was  Death  to  hurry  him  from  hence  I 
A  ceaseless  labourer  in  the  work  of  shame, 

You  thought  bim  bom,  his  Maker  to  incense. 

The  self-avow'd  support  of  impudence, 
With  Modesty  he  waged  insatiate  strife. 

And  lived  the  eternal  foe  of  Innocence  ; 
Thus  havitig  made  Sin's  empire  all  his  own, 
Still,  fearing  to  be  bad  by  halves  alone, 

He  gave  thee  life. 

.  ThiB  is  sufficiently  seyere,  but  a  Qreek  eplCTam  by  Demodocns  is.  ^ 
poBsible,  still  more  so  (Jafcobs  II.  56,  ii.).  it  is  pointed  against  the 
Gappadocians,  whose  name  was  considered  by  the  anciente  synony- 
mous with  infamy  and  vice.  The  following  paraphrase,  taken  from 
**  Fables  and  Epigrams  from  the  German  of  Lessing,"  1825,  gives  the 
sting  of  the  original,  perhaps  more  forcibly  to  modem  readers  than  u> 
exact  translation : 

While  Fell  was  reposing  himself  on  the  hay, 

A  reptile  conceal'd  bit  his  leg  as  he  lay ; 

But,  all  yenom  himself,  of  the  wound  he  made  light, 

And  got  well,  while  the  scorpion  died  of  the  bite. 

Gibbon,  in  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  'Roman  Empire,"  ed.  1846, 
y.  232,  note,  says  of  the  epigram  of  Dcmodocus:  **The  sting  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  the  French  epigram  against  Freron :  Un  serpent 
moroit  Jean  Freron — Eh  bien  ?  Le  serpent  en  mourut.  But,  as  the 
Paris  wits  are  seldom  read  in  the  Anthology,  I  should  be  curious  to 
learn  through  what  channel  it  was  conveyed  for  their  imitation.'* 

The  last  stanza  of  Goldsmith's  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog," 
is  very  similar : 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 

That  show'd  the  rogues  they  lied, 
The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 

With  the  latter  part  of  Brebeuf  s  epigram,  the  giving  birth  to  a 
wicked  son,  may  hs  compared  an  epiteph  by  another  Frenchman, 
Nicolas  Sells,  bom  at  Paris  in  1737 ;  thus  translated  by  B.  A.  Daven- 
port ("  Poetical  Register  "  for  1802)  : 

Within  this  grave  a  bachelor  lies. 

By  follies  and  by  vices  only  known  I 
Ah  1  when  in  death  hia  father  dos'd  hJs  eyes. 

Why  could  there  not  be  written  on  hiB 
Within  this  grave  a  bachelor  lies ! 
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This  is  sdmilar  to  the  thought  in  SuetoniiM,  on  Nero's  pretended 
oasRUige  with  Sporos  (Nero  Claud.  Gi^.  zzviiL) : 

Si  Domitins  pater  talam  habnisset  nzoreoL 


8HAMEFACEDNE88, 

TrandaUd  frcm  (he  French  ly  Merivale,  in  **  CoUeetiona  from  the  Greek 

Anthology,"  1813. 

The  poets  sing,  but  faith  they're  wrong, 
That  Modesty  which  shuns  the  throng, 

Is  but  a  rural  grace. 
Sometimes  in  town  she  holds  resort, 
"Whenever  Iris  goes  to  court 

She  hides  behiud  her  face.. 

This  is  one  of  the  epigrams  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Brebeuf. 
That,  for  a  joke,  he  should  have  written  such  rubbish,  only  shows  that 
he  wasted  his  time.  That  he  should  haye  published  it,  shows  to  what 
a  poet  will  sometimes  descend. 

The  last  line  recalls  an  amusing  Arabian  epigram,  by  Isaac  Ben 
Khalif,  translated  bv  Professor  Carlyle,  "  On  a  Little  Man  with  a  Very 
Large  Beard,'*  of  which  the  closing  stanza  is  Q*  Specimens  of  Arabian 
Poetry,"  1796, 148); 

A  man  like  thee  scarce  e'er  appear'd — 
A  beard  like  thine — where  snail  we  find  it  ? 

Surelv  thou  cherishest  thy  beard 
In  hopes  to  hide  thyself  behind  it. 

It  was  such  a  man  that  Bishop  Corbet  singled  out,  when  at  a  confir- 
mation in  his  cathedraL  the  crowd  pressed  upon  the  altar-rails,  and 
addressed  as  "  You,  Sir,  behind  the  beard." 


SIB  EDWARD  SHERBURNE, 

Bom  in  1618,  was  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  but  was  ejected  from  his 
ofBoe  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bebcllion.  Ho  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  Khig,  and  was  made  Commissary-General  of  Artillery.  From 
1654  to  lS^9y  he  travelled  abmad  as  tutor  to  Sir  John  Coventry.  At 
tbo  R«rb>ration,  he  was  re-established  in  his  place  at  the  Ordnance,  but 
at  the  Revolution  he  was  removed,  as  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary.  In  his  old  age  he  suffered  from  poverty,  and  lived 
in  retirement.    His  death  took  place  in  1702. 
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ICE  AND  FIBE. 

Naked  Love  did  to  thine  eye, 
Chloris,  once,  to  warm  him,  fly : 
But  its  subtle  flame  and  light 
Scorch'd  his  wings,  and  spoil'd  his  sight* 
Forc'd  from  thence,  he  went  to  rest 
In  the  soft  couch  of  thy  breast : 
But  there  met  a  frost  so  great 
As  his  torch  extinguished  straight. 
When  poor  Cupid  thus  (constrain'd 
His  cold  bed  to  leave)  coraplain'd, 
**  Alas  I  what  lodging's  here  for  me, 
If  all  ice  and  fire  she  be  ?^ 

We  may  compare  the  latter  part  of  the  Earl  of  BoBOommon's  miita* 
tion  of  the  22nd  Ode  of  the  let  Book  of  Horace : 

Set  me  in  the  remotest  place 
That  Neptune's  frozen  arms  embrace ; 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  ai£ 
Set  mo  where  on  some  pathless  plain 
The  swarthy  Africans  complain, 
To  see  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
So  near  their  scorching  country  run. 
The  burning  zone,  the  frozen  isles, 
Shall  hear  me  sing  of  Cilia's  smiles : 
All  cold  but  in  her  breast  I  will  despise, 
And  dare  all  heat  but  that  in  CsBlia's  eyoB. 


CELIACS  EYES.    A  DIALOGUE. 

Lover,     Love  I  tell  me ;  may  we  Celia's  eyes  esteem 
Or  eyes  or  stars  ?  for  stars  they  seem. 

Love.      Fond,  stupid  man  !  know  stars  they  are, 
Nor  can  heaven  boast  more  bright  or  fair. 

Lover.     Are  they  or  erring  lights,  or  fixed  ?  say. 

Love.      Fix'd ;  yet  lead  many  a  heart  astray. 

No  comparison  is  more  common  among  the  old  English  poets,  than 
that  of  ladiea'  eyes  to  stars.  One  example  will  Buffloe.  Romeo  says 
of  Juliet  (Act  II.  sc.  2; : 
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Her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  Btream  bo  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 

It  is  not  usual  for  ladies  to  liken  their  own  eyes  to  stars,  but  Williaui 
Browne,  in  "  The  Inner  Temple  Mask,"  makes  the  Siren  sing  to  the 
sailors: 

Be  awhile  our  guests, 
For  stars»  gaze  on  our  eyes. 


THOMAS  JORDAN,. 

An  Actor  and  Dramatist.     He  was  poet  to  the  City  of  London  from 
1671  to  1684,  at  which  latter  date  he  is  supposed  to  have  died. 

INGRATITUDE, 
(Nichols'  "  Select  Collection  of  Poems,"  VH.  64, 1781.) 

Our  God  and  soldier  we  alike  adore, 
Just  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  not  before  : 
The  danger  past,  both  are  alike  requited  ; 
God  is  forgotten,  and  the  soldier  slighted. 

There  is  another  version  of  this  epigram,  which  Mr.  Budworth,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  who  had  been  enga^d  in  the  defence  of  Gibraltar, 
in  1782-3,  told  Dr.  Kurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  he  had  seen  chalked 
np<jn  a  sentry-box  on  Europa  Guard  (NioholB'  "  Literary  Anecdotes,'' 
m.  339)  : 

God  and  a  soldier  all  people  adore 

In  time  of  war,  but  not  before : 

And  when  war  is  over  and  all  things  are  righted, 

God  id  neglected,  and  an  old  soldier  is  slighted. 

In  the'"  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,"  No.  6,  87,  1749,  there  is  an 
epigram  on  the  national  forgetfulness  of  God,  which  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  rejoicings  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is 
headed  "  On  seeing  the  Workmen  employed  upon  the  preparations  for 
the  Fire-works  in  the  Green  Park  on  Sunday  last— Dies  SoUs,  nou 
Sabbati  " : 

Freed  from  the  toils  of  war,  and  long  distress. 

Her  bliss  increasing,  tho*  her  merit  less. 

Ungrateful  Britain  !  scarce  the  tempest  o'er, 

But  of  the  hand  that  still'd  it  thiuKs  no  more. 

From  her  once  fav'rite  Isle  Religion's  fled. 

And  we  again  in  heathen  footsteps  tread ; 

Like  the  poor  Persians,  we  no  more  aspire. 

Sunk  from  the  God  of  Heav'n  to  serve  the  god  of  Fiie. 
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HENRY  DELAUNE. 

Of  this  writer  nothing  is  known,  except  that  in  1651  he  published  a 
volume  of  moral  and  religious  epigrams,  entitled,  **  TlarpiKOP  Awpw, 
Dr  a  Legacy  to  his'Sons;  Ming  a  Miscellany  of  Precepts,  Theological. 
Moral,  Political,  and  Economi^J,  digested  into  seven  books  of  Quadnns  * 
It  was  reprinted  in  1657. 

THOUGHT  AND  SPEECH  (Ist  Century,  64). 

Think  all  you  speak ;  but  speak  not  all  you  think : 
Thoughts  are  your  own ;  your  words  are  so  no  more. 

Where  Wisdom  steers,  wind  cannot  make  you  sink : 
Lips  never  err,  when  she  does  keep  the  door. 

John  Hoskins,  a  lawyer  and  poet,  bom  in  1566,  addressed  the 
following  epigram  to  his  little  child  Benjamin  from  the  Tower,  to  which 
ho  was  committed  for  having  made  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  what 
Wood  oaUs  "  a  desperate  allusion  to  the  Sicilian  Vesper "  (Sir  Hemiy 
Wotton's  Poems,  1843,  8)  : 

Sweet  Benjamin,  since  thou  art  young. 
And  hast  not  yet  the  use  of  tongue, 
Make  it  thy  slave  while  thou  art  fre». 
Imprison  it  lest  it  do  thee. 


BEGINNING  OF  SIN  (3rd  Century,  4). 

Motions  to  ill  resint  in  their  first  grass ; 

Lest  gaining  growth,  they  shoot  into  the  ear : 
Custom  to  sin,  at  length  will  make  you  pass 

That  for  a  bat,  which  was  before  a  bear. 

The  ground-work  of  this  epigram,  and  of  many  similar  passages  iu 
the  poets,  is  the  **  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus,"  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  U.  83 
So,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  **  A  King  and  No  King,"  Act  Y.,  have: 

There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickednesB ; 
It  grows  up  by  degrees. 

The  same  thought  is  expressed  by  Aaron  Hill,  in  the  last  lines  of  hia 
tragedy  of  "  Athelwold  " : 

Oh  1  Leolyn,  be  obstinately  just : 
Indulge  no  passion  and  deceive  no  trust : 
Let  never  man  be  bold  enough  to  say. 
Thus,  and  no  farther,  shall  my  passion  stray . 
The  first  crime  past,  compels  us  into  more, 
And  guilt  grows  fate,  that  was  but  choice  befoia 
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LEARNING  AND  DBES8  (3id  Oentuiy.  aO> 

Adorn  not  more  your  body  than  your  brain ; 

Lest  that  this  emblem  in  your  teeth  be  flung. 
That  you  resemble  houses,  which  remain 

With  empty  gaiTets  though  the  rooms  be  hung. 

The  idea  is  similar  in  Paniell*8  epigram  on  the  Castle  of  Dublin  in 
the  year  1715 : 

This  house  and  inhabitants  both  weU  agree, 
And  re^mble  each  other  as  near  as  can  be ; 
One  half  is  decay 'd,  and  in  want  of  a  prop, 
The  other  new-buili  but  not  finished  at  top. 


DANGER  OF  DELATED  REPENTANCE  (7th  Century,  53). 

Cheat  not  yourselves  as  most ;  who  then  prepare 
For  death,  when  life  is  almost  tum'd  to  fume. 

One  thief  was  sav*d,  that  no  man  might  despair : 
And  but  one  thief  that  no  man  might  presume. 

There  is  a  remarkable  epitaph  in  Camden's  "  Disobnrse  on  Epitaphs  *' 
(**  Curious  Discourses,'*  edited  by  Hearne,  1771, 1.  345),  on  a  man  who 
fielayed  repentance  not  only  to  the  last  hour,  but  the  last  moment,  of 
his  life:  **A  gentleman  falling  off  his  horse  broke  his  neck,  which 
sudden  hap  gave  occasion  to  much  speech  of  his  former  life,  and  some 
in  this  judging  world  judged  the  wont ;  in  which  respect  a  good  friend 
made  this  gim  epitapn,  remembering  that  of  8.  Augustine,  mi$erieordia 
Domini  inter  pontem  et  fontem '" 


n 


My  friend  judge  not  me, 
Thou  seest  I  judge  not  thee : 
Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
Mercy  I  ask'd,  mercy  I  fooncL 


INSTABILITY  OF  EARTHLY  POSSESSIONS  (7th  Century,  62). 

Wealth,  honour,  friends,  wife,  children,  kindred,  all. 
We  so  much  dote  on,  and  wherein  we  trust : 

Are  withering  gourds ;  blossoms  that  fade  and  Ull ; 
Landscapes  in  water ;  and  deeds  drawn  in  dust. 

▲  similar  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines  by  an  old 
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English  poet  (quoted  in  Bland's   **  ColleotionB  from  the  Greek  An- 
thology," 1813) : 

Your  food  preferments  are  but  children's  toys, 
And  ad  a  bhadow  all  your  pleasures  pass : 
As  years  increase,  so  waning  are  your  joys ; 
Your  bliss  is  brittle  like  a  broken  glass. 
Death  is  the  salve  that  oeaseth  all  annoy ; 
Death  is  the  port  by  which  we  sail  to  joy. 

The  last  line  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  one  in  an  **  Elegy 
wrote  in  the  Tower,  by  John  Harynton,  confined  with  the  Prinoess 
Elizabeth,  1554  '*  ("  Nug»  AntiquA,"  1804,  H.  833) : 

Death  is  a  porte  whereby  we  pass  to  joye. 


JOHN  ELIOT: 

Of  this  author  no  particulars  can  be  disoovered.  He  published 
'*  Poems  or  Epigrams,  Satyrs,  Elegies,  Scmgs  and  Sonnets  upon  sevexal 
Persons  and  Occasions,  London,  1G58.*'  His  name  is  not  on  the  title- 
page.  The  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  is  the  author  is  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue. 

VPON  A  FELLOW  THAT  FEABED  HE  SHOULD  BUN  MAD 

FOB  HIS  MI8TBE88  (P.  17). 

Ealpb  is  love  6ick,  and  thinks  he  shall  run  mad, 
And  lose  his  wits,  a  thing  Ralph  never  had. 
Take  comfort,  man,  if  that  be  all  thou  fearest, 
A  groat  will  pay  the  loss  when  wit's  at  dearest 

On  a  witless  person,  the  following,  by  Thomas  Jordan,  is  fairly  good 
of  its  kind  (Nichols'  "  Collection  of  Poems,"  VH.  64, 1781)  : 

Bant  is,  they  say,  indicted  for  a  wit. 

To  which  he  pleads — **  not  guilty,'* — and  is  quiL 


ENGBAVED  ON  A  SILVEB   SCBEEN  PBESENTED  BY  A 
GBEAT  LADY  TO  THE  EABL  OF  POBTLAND,  LORD 

TBEASUBEB  (P.  32). 

Your  virtues,  like  this  silver  screen, 
Are  known  to  interpose  between 
The  flaming  eyes  of  envious  fools 
'Till  your  clear  flame  their  Are  cools 
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Sit  then  secuTely,  take  your  rest. 
And  with  this  motto  dare  their  test ; 
Detraction's  sparks  no  more  dare  fly, 
But  like  these  coals  shall  waste  and  die. 

The  yirtuea  of  great  men  are  always  subject  to  the  detractions  of 
"  enyious  fools.'*  No  man  suffered  from  this  more  than  Wellington, 
and  no  man,  notwithstanding,  was  able  to  sit  more  securely  or  to  take 
his  rest  more  calmly.  The  eloquent  language  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham 
at  a  banquet  g^ven  to  the  Duke  at  Dover  in  1839,  is  a  fitting  illustra- 
tion of  Eliot's  epigram  (Alison's  Essays — ^Wellington  ) :  **  Despising  all 
who  thwiuied  him  with  ill-considered  advice ;  neglecting  all  bostmty, 
80  he  knew  it  to  be  jgroundless ;  laughing  to  scorn  reviling  enemies, 
jealous  competitors,  lukewarm  friends,  ay,  hardest  of  all,  to  neglect 
despising  even  a  fickle  public,  he  cast  his  eyes  forward  as  a  man  might 
— else  he  deserved  not  to  command  men— cast  forward  his  eye  to  observe 
when  that  momentary  fickleness  of  the  people  would  pass  away, 
knowing  that,  in  the  end,  the  people  are  ever  just  to  merit." 


THOMAS  PECKE. 

Of  this  author  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  faots  that  he  was  of 
Bpixford,  in  Norfolk,  and  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  and  that  in 
1659  he  published  **  Pamassi  Puerperium,"  consisting  of  translations 
from  Martial.  Owen,  and  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  a  century  of  heroic 
epigrams. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  6LYN 

(Ep.  2). 

One  of  your  predecessors  pleas'd  to  tell 
Posterity  that  the  law  is  a  well. 
Men  are  the  thirsty  buckets  which  receive 
More  or  less  water,  as  reason  gives  leave  : 
There's  an  eternal  spriug,  or  else  no  doubt, 
You  had  long  since  drawn  all  the  water  out. 

The  law  is  a  well  which  suitors  generally  find  very  deep.  The 
unfortunate  client  in  Martial's  epigram  (Book  YI.  19),  thought  his 
counsel  took  a  long  time  to  got  the  bucket  to  the  top.  The  following 
translation,  by  Hay,  gives  to  modem  ears  the  force  of  the  origiucJ 
perhaps  better  than  a  more  exact  rendering : 

My  cause  concerns  nor  battery,  nor  treason ; 
I  sue  my  neighbour  for  this  only  reason, 
That  late  three  sheep  of  mine  to  pound  he  drove ; 
This  is  the  point  the  court  would  have  you  prove; 
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Concerning  Magna  Gharta  toq  mn  on. 

And  all  the  perjuries  of  ola  King  John ; 

Then  of  the  Edwards  and  Black  Prince  yon  xan^ 

And  talk  of  John  o'  Stiles,  and  John  o'  Gannt ; 

With  Toice  and  hand  a  mighty  pother  keep : 

—  Now,  pnj,  dear  sir,  one  word  about  the  sheep. 


TO  SIR  EDMUND  PRIDE AUX,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Ep.  5> 

If  law,  if  rhetoric,  my  muse  avow, 

In  you  enthroned,  I  sing  what  all  men  know : 

Of  your  great  virtue  most  are  ignorant, 

How  charitable  unto  those  that  want  I 

You  have  found  out  the  untrack'd  path  to  blisSy — 

To  sue  for  Heaven,  in  formd  pawperia. 

If  the  subject  were  not  a  serious  one,  the  witty  conceit  of  the  pomt 
might  be  said  to  be  very  amusing.  In  the  **  Ghurch-I'orch  "  of  G^eorge 
Herbert,  are  two  lines  which  may  be  compared  with  Peckers  subject : 

Let  thy  alms  go  before,  and  keep  heaTen*s  gate 
Open  for  thee ;  or  both  may  come  too  late. 


CHAELES  COTTON, 

Born  at  Beresford,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1630,  was  a  yoluminous  writer ; 
he  translated  much  from  the  Latin  and  French,  and  published  some 
original  poems.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  wrote 
instructions  on  angling.    He  died  in  1687. 

TO  SOME  GREAT  ONES. 

Poets  are  great  men's  trumpets,  poets  feign, 
Create  them  virtues,  but  dare  hint  no  stain  : 
This  makes  the  fiotion  constant,  and  doth  show 
You  make  the  poets,  not  the  poets  you. 

In  **  Directions  for  Making  a  Birth-day  Song,"  Swift  is  satirical  uu 
Court  poets : 

—  You  some  white-lead  ink  must  get, 
And  write  on  paper  black  as  jet ; 
Your  interest  lies  to  learn  the  knack 
Of  whitening  what  before  was  black. 
Thus  your  encomium  to  be  strongs 
Must  be  applied  directly  wrong. 
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A  tyrant  for  hU  mercy  praiie. 

And  crown  a  royal  dunoe  with  bays. 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  *  * 

For  princes  love  you  should  descant 
On  virtues  which  they  know  they  want. 

Pope,  in  the  "Duneiad,''  shows  the  position  of  poets  with  respect  to 
tbeir  patrons  (Book  II.  191): 

But  now  for  authors  nobler  palms  remain  ; 
Boom  for  my  lord !  three  jockies  in  his  train ; 
Six  huntsmen  with  a  shout  precede  his  chair: 
He  grins,  and  looks  broad  noosense  with  a  stare. 
His  honour's  meaning  Dulness  thus  exprest, 
**  He  wins  this  patron  who  can  tickle  best" 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 

Bom  1631.    Died  1701. 

MILTON  COMPARED  WITH  HOMER  AND  VIROIL; 
Under  a  Piotore  of  Hilton  in  the  4th  Edition  of  *«  Paradise  Lost/* 

Three  Poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  d?d  adorn. 
The  first,  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed 
The  next,  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  fiii  ther  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two. 

The  original  of  these  fine  lines  was  probably  a  Latin  distich  written 
by  SelTaggi  at  Borne  (Amos'  **  Gems  of  Latin  Poetry,"  101),  which  hus 
been  thus  translated : 

Greece  boasts  her  Homer,  Borne  her  Virgil's  name, 
But  England's  Milton  vies  with  both  in  lame. 

Cowper's  lines  on  Milton  may  be  compared  with  Dryden's : 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appear'd. 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  Swan  was  heard 
To  carry  Nature  lengths  unknown  before. 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  ask'd  ages  more. 
Thus  Genius  rose  and  set  at  order'd  times. 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes, 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose ; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose; 
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And,  tedious  years  of  gothic  darkness  paaa'd, 
Emerged  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  show  far  oft'  their  shining  plumes  again. 

In  Bishop  Gibson's  edition  of  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  there  is  a  very 
tree  translation  of  some  old  monkish  verses  on  8.  Oswald  by  BasU 
Kennei  brother  of  Bishop  White  Rennet.  The  last  line,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  Latin,  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  last  line  of  Dryden's  epigram  (Camden's  "  Britannia,"  1695. 
658,  Northumberland) : 

Cxaar  and  Herctdes  applaud  thy  fame, 

And  Alexander  owns  thy  greater  name, 

Tho'  one  himself,  one  foes,  and  one  the  world  o'eroame : 

Great  conquests  all !  but  bounteous  Heav'n  in  thee. 

To  make  a  greater,  join'd  the  former  three. 


ON  JACOB  T0N80N. 

"With  leering  look,  bull-fac'd,  and  freckled  fair, 
With  two  left  legs,  with  Jndas-colonT'd  hair, 
And  fronzy  pores  that  taint  the  ambient  air. 

These  most  unpleasant  lines  are  only  interesting  from  their  effect. 
Tonson,  the  bookseller,  having  refused  to  advance  Dryden  a  sum  of 
money  for  a  work  on  which  he  was  employed,  the  poet  sent  them  to 
him  with  a  message :  "  Tell  the  dog,  that  he  who  wrote  them  can  write 
more."  The  money  was  paid.  The  triplet  by  some  means  got  abroad 
in  manuscript,  and  after  Dryden's  death  was  inserted  in  **  Faction  Dis- 
played," a  satirical  poem  against  the  Whigs  (supposed  to  have  beeoi 
written  by  William  Shippen,  the  great  leader  ot  the  Tories  in  the  reigns 
of  George  L  and  n.),  among  whom  Tonson  was  a  marked  character, 
being  the  secretary  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  which  was  entirely  composed 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  party.  (See  Kicools'  "  Lite- 
rary Anecdotes,"  I.  293.) 

The  description  of  Tonson  ^*  with  two  left  legs  "  arose  &om  an  awk- 
wardness in  nis  gait.  Pope  applies  a  similar  epithet  to  him  in  the 
"  Dunciad  "  (Book  U,  67)  : 

With  arms  expanded,  Bernard  rows  his  state, 
And  left-legg'd  Jacob  seems  to  emulate. 

Tonson  was  very  anxious  that  Dryden  should  dedicate  his  Vii^  to 
King  William,  and  anticipated  such  a  compliment  by  giving  iBneas  a 
hooked  nose,  William's  marked  feature,  in  all  the  plates,  which  pro- 
duced the  following  epigram  (*'  Gentleman's  Magaadne,"  XCI.  Part  IL 
583): 
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Old  Jacob  by  deep  judgment  swayed. 

To  please  the  wiso  beholden, 
Hh8  placed  old  Nassau's  hook-nofled  head 

On  poor  Eneas'  shoulders. 
To  make  the  parallel  hold  tack, 

Methinks  there's  little  lacking ; — 
One  tuok  his  father  pick-n-back, 

And  t'other  sent  his  packing. 

Drydcn's  message  to  Tonson  recalls  a  different  altomatiye  proposed 
by  Lord  Bvron  to  the  late  Mr.  Murray  on  a  similar  occasion,  preserved 
in  Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron  "  : 

For  Orford  and  for  Waldegrave, 

You  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave^ 

Which  is  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray. 
*  •  •  i» 

>»  i»  i»  i» 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  oramm'd, 
So,  if  you  will,  I  shan't  be  flamm'd, 
And,  if  you  won't,  you  may  be  d— -d, 

My  Murray. 

The  allusion  is  to  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  George  II., 
and  the  Memoirs  of  Earl  WaldegraTe,  Governor  of  George  III.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales. 


THOMAS  BEOWN, 

**  Of  facetious  memory/'  was  the  son  of  a  large  fJEormer  at  Shifihal,  in 
Shropshire.  His  irregularities  obliged  him  to  leave  Chriat  Church, 
Oxford,  and,  after  being  for  a  short  time  a  schoolmabter  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  he  went  to  London,  and  made  literature  his  profession. 
Hid  writings  display  some  learning  and  exuberant  humour ;  but  "  he 
seems,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  **  I^fe  of  Dryden,"  **  to  have  thought  it 
the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  a  merry  felUno ;  and  therefore  laid  out  his 

Eowers  upon  small  jests  or  gross  bufibonery ;  so  that  his  performances 
avu  little  intrinsic  value."  His  epi^^ms  partake  of  thi^  character, 
and  few  are  worthy  of  preservation.  He  was  bom  during  the  Oommon- 
wealth,  and  died  in  1704.  In  1760  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  fuur 
volumes,  was  published  by  Dr.  Drake,  where  the  following  epigrams 
are  found, 

UPON  THE  FORTUNATE  AND  AUSPICIOUS  REIGNS  OF 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  QUEEN  ANNE. 

Sure  Heav'n^s  unerring  voice  decreed  of  old 
Tlie  fairest  sex  should  Europe's  balance  hold ; 
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Ab  great  ElMn  forces  humbled  Spain^ 
So  France  now  stoops  to  Awmin  superior  reign. 
Thus  tho'  proud  Jove  with  thunder  fills  the  sky. 
Yet  in  Asircea's  hands  the  fatal  scale  does  lie. 

Afltrflea,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  virgin  with  the  scales  in  her 
hand,  who  personifies  Justice  as  goddess  of  that  virtua 

Sir  Samuel  Garth  has  an  epigram  '*  On  tiie  King  of  Spain,"  whieli 
may  be  compared  with  Brown's,  the  subject  being  the  same : 

Pallas,  destructive  to  the  Tiojan  line, 

Baz'd  their  proud  walls,  though  built  by  hands  divine: 

But  Love's  bright  goddess,  with  propitious  grace. 

Preserved  a  hero,  and  restor'd  the  race. 

Thus  the  fam'd  empire  where  the  Iber  flows. 

Fell  by  Eliza,  and  by  Anna  rose. 

Prior  has  some  lines  on  the  victories  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  which 
were  intended  for  a  fountain,  having  statues  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke 
of  Biarlborough,  with  allegorical  figures  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  world : 

Te  active  streams,  where'er  your  waters  flow, 
Let  distant  climes  and  farthest  nations  know 
What  ye  from  Thames  and  Danube  have  been  taught, 
How  Anne  commanded  and  how  BCarlborough  fonght. 


ON  DB.  BHEBLOCK. 

The  same  allegiance  to  two  kings  he  pays, 
Swears  the  same  faith  to  both,  and  both  betrays. 
No  wonder  if  to  swear  he's  always  free. 
Who  has  two  Gods  to  swear  by  more  than  we. 

Dr.  William  Sherlock,  Dean  of  S.  Paul's  and  Master  of  the  Temple, 
was  sadly  perplexed  how  to  act  at  the  Revolution,  but  at  lengtli  de- 
cided to  take  the  oaths.  The  epigram  refers  to  some  peculiar  views 
which  he  broad  led  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  appeared  to  be  to  some  extent  explained  away. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Sherlock  had  been  a  zealous  advocate  for 
the  divine  right  of  kings  by  consecration,  and  only,  therefore,  by 
changing  his  views  could  he  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  Hit: 
son,  Master  of  the  Temple  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  in  like 
manner,  long  hesitated  retipecting  certain  doctrinal  tenets,  but  was  con- 
verted to  the  winning  side  when  James  n.'s  cause  became  hopeless,  anil 
he  even  preached  a  revolutionary  sermon  on  the  very  Sunday  following 
the  fatal  battle  in  I^ncaahire.  The  following  epigram  was  probably  by 
a  Bencher  of  the  Temple,  where  it  was  remark^  that  it  was  unfor- 
tunate the  sermon  had  not  been  preached  at  Uad  the  Sunday  before 
(Noble's  ''  Continuation  of  Gianger,"  1806,  L  91  j : 
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As  Sherlock  the  elder  with  his  jure  divine, 

Did  not  oomply  'till  the  buttle  of  Boyne ; 

So  Sherlock  the  younger  still  made  it  a  questioD, 

Which  aide  he  would  take,  'till  the  battle  of  Preston. 

The  following  anonymous  epigram  was  probably  made  on  the  elder 
8berlook»  but  it  may  serve  tor  either  father  or  son  (**  Collection  of 
Epigrams,"  17S5,  IL  £p.  114) : 

As  Sherlock  at  Temple  was  taking  a  boat. 
The  waterman  ask'd  him  which  way  he  would  float ; 
Which  way,  says  the  Doctor,  why,  fool,  with  the  stream. 
To  Paul's,  or  to  Lambeth,-^'twas  all  one  to  him. 


RICHARD  PARSONS,  VISCOUNT  ROSSE. 

Died  1702. 

TO  LORD  MONTAGU. 

When  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  lost  her  husband  Christopher, 
second  duke,  she  declared  she  would  never  take  another  of  lower  rank 
than  a  sovereign  prince.  As  she  possessed  immense  estates,  Balph, 
Lord  Montagu,  afterwards  Duke  of  Montagu,  paid  his  addresses  to 
her  as  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  married  her  in  1691.  This  strange 
courtship  and  marriage  formed  the  subject  of  the  well-known  comedy 
of  **  The  Double  Gallant,**  by  Colley  Gibber ;  and  it  also  occasioned 
the  following  epigram  by  Lord  Bosse,  who  had  been  Montagu's  rival 
(Granger's  '*Biog.  Hist.,?  1779,  IV.  158.  See  also  Noble's  ''Continua' 
tion,"  1806.  n.  37) : 

InsnltiDg  rival !  never  boast 

Thy  conquest  lately  won ; 
No  wonder  that  her  heart  was  lost, 

Her  senses  first  were  gone. 
From  one  who's  under  Bedlam's  laws 

What  conquest  can  be  had  ? 
For,  love  of  thee  was  not  the  cause. 

It  proves  that  she  was  mad. 

The  duchess  long  survived  her  second  husband,  and  gave  evidence 
of  a  disordered  mind  by  being  always  served  on  the  knee  as  a  sovereigxu 


FRANCIS  REGNIER, 

A  French  writer,  bom  in  Paris  in  1632.    He  was  seoretary  of  the 
Academy,  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.    He  died  in  1718. 
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THE  PETITION  OF  THE  VIOLET, 

Traudatedfrom  the  French  in  Dieraeies  *"  CuriosUies  of  LUtraiwrer 

Modest  my  colour,  modest  is  my  place, 
Pleased  in  the  grass  my  lowly  form  to  hide ; 
But  mid  your  tresses  might  I  wind  with  grace. 
The  humblest  flower  would  feel  the  loftiest  pride. 

These  lines  were  written  for  the  Due  de  Montansier,  and  inserted 
in  a  MS.  volume,  containing  flowers  painted  in  miniature,  with  verses 
appropriate  to  each,  which  he  sent  as  a  New-year's  gift  to  the  beautiful 
Julia  d'Angennes,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Disraeli  tellfi  us 
C*  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  Ist  Series,  Art  "  Garland  of  Julia"),  that 
at  the  sale  of  the  Uhrary  of  the  Duo  de  la  Yalli^  this  volume  fetched 
the  extraordinary  sum  of  14.510  livres. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Jotm  Cunningham  was  acquainted  with  this 
epi^am,  either  in  the  original  or  a  translation,  so  similar  are  his  lines 
entitled  "  The  Violet."    The  following  are  the  first  and  the  last  stanzas : 

Sheltered  finom  the  hlight  ambition, 
Fatal  to  the  pride  of  rank. 
See  me  in  my  law  condition 
Laughing  on  the  tufted  bank. 

Modest  though  the  maids  declare  me, 
May  in  her  fantastic  train, 
When  Pastora  deig^  to  wear  me, 
Ha Vt  a  flow'ret  ludf  so  vain. 


NICHOLAS  DESPREATJX  BOILEAU, 

Was  horn  in  1636.  He  was  intended  for  the  Bar,  but  was  thought 
such  a  dunce  that  he  would  not  succeed.  He  then  applied  himself  to 
scholastic  divinity,  which  he  abhorred ;  and,  at  length,  realised  his 
earnest  wish  of  becoming  a  poet.  He  died  in  1711.  The  following 
translations  are  taken  from  *' The  Works  of  Monsieur  Boileau.  Blade 
English  by  Several  Hands,"  1712. 

UPON  A    PALTRY  SATIRE   WHICH   THE    ABB^i    COTIN 
HANDED  ABOUT  UNDER  BOILEAU' 8  NAME  (E^.  5). 

Of  all  the  pens  which  my  poor  rhymes  molest, 
Cotin's  is  sharpest,  and  succeeds  the  be^. 
Others  outrageous  scold  and  rail  downright, 
With  hearty  rancour,  and  true  Christian  spito. 
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But  be,  a  readier  method  does  design,  <'^'.    '^  * 

Writes  scoundrel  verses,  and  then  says  they're  ttfine. 

Had  Horace  and  Milton  been  alive,  they  might  perhaps  have  made  a 
mplaint  of  similar  character  against  Bentley.  It  has  been  made  for 
em  by  Mallet  in  his  **  Verbal  Criticism  " : 

While  Bentley,  long  to  wrangling  schools  confin'd, 

And,  but  by  boohs,  ^uainted  with  mankind, 

i»  *  «  i» 

To  Milton  lending  sense,  to  Horace  wit, 
He  makes  them  write  what  never  poet  writ. 


7  M0N8IEVB  PERBAULT,  ON  HI8  BOOKS  AGAINST  THE 

ANCIENTS  (Ep,  23). 

How  comes  it,  Ferranlt,  I  would  gladly  know 
That  authors  of  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Whom  in  their  native  dress  all  times  revere, 
In  your  translations  should  so  flat  appear  ? 
'Tis  you  divest  them  of  their  own  suhlime, 
By  your  vile  crudities,  and  humhle  rhyme. 
They're  thine,  when  sufiering  thy  wretrshed  phrase, 
And  then  no  wonder,  if  they  meet  no  praise. 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  *'  Verses  sent  to  Dean  Swiffc  ou  his 
irthday,  with  Pine's  Horace  finely  bound,"  by  Dr.  J.  Sicau  (in  Swift'* 
Torks),  in  which  the  following  lines  occur,  Horace  speaking : 

Attacked  by  slow-devouring  moths, 
By  rage  of  barbarous  Huns  and  Goths ; 
By  Bentley*s  notes,  my  deadliest  foes, 
By  Creech's  rhjrmes  and  Dunster's  prose ; 
I  found  my  boasted  wit  and  fire 
In  their  rude  hands  almost  expire. 

There  is  an  anonymous  epigram  in  **  The  London  Medley,**  on  Perrault's 
Parallel  between  the  Ancients  and  Modems,**  which  may  be  inserted 

ire: 

Perrault,  the  Frenchman,  needs  would  prove 

The  Ancients  knew  not  how  to  love  : 

Tet  spite  of  all  that  he  has  said, 

*Tis  sure  they  woo*d,  they  won  and  wed. 

The  case  beyond  dispute  is  clear ; 

Or  else  how  came  the  Modems  hero. 
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The  following  very  oomplimeniary  distich, "  On  the  celebrated  diB{ 
between  the  Ancients  and  ModernSf"  is  by  Mrs.  Barber  (**  Poems 
Several  Oooasions,**  1735, 170) : 

Swift  for  the  Ancients  has  arga'd  so  well, 

'Tis  apparent,  from  thence,  that  the  Modems  exoeL 

The  celebrated  Boyle  and  Bentley  contioversy  on  the  Epistlei 
Phalaris,  originated  in  Sir  W.  Temple's  essay  on  the  compara 
excellence  of  ancient  and  modem  writers,  in  which  he  g^ves  the  j 
ferenoe  to  the  former. 


VER8B8  TO  BE  PUT  UNDER  THE  PICTURE  OF  M0N8IE 
DE  LA  BRUYERE,  BEFORE  HIS  BOOK  ENTITLED  •»  T 
MANNERS  OF  THE  AGE  *'  (Po^es  Diverses). 

The  Author  tpeaka. 

Let  the  self-lover  these  strict  lessons  learn. 
And  here  himself,  within  himself  discern ; 
My  book,  which  scorns  his  vanity  to  hide. 
Will  cure  his  passion,  and  correct  his  pride. 

Dr.  Gloster  Bidley  seyerely  condemns  love  of  self,  in  the  moral 
one  of  his  fobles  (Nichohi'  "  Collection  of  Poems,"  Vni.  182,  17S2)  : 

Self  spoils  the  sense  of  all  mankind, 

And  casts  a  mist  before  the  mind ; 

Whate*er*s  th*  intrinsic  of  the  coin, 

Yours  always  will  be  worse  than  mine. 

Each  grovelling  despicable  elf 

Damns  all  the  world  besides,  and  deifies  himself. 


JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 

Bora  1647,    Died  1680. 

ON  A  PARISH  CLERK  WITH  A  BAD  VOICE. 

Stemhold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms. 
When  they  translated  David's  Psalms, 

To  make  the  heart  full  glad  : 
But  had  it  been  poor  David  s  fate 
To  hear  thee  sing  and  them  translate. 

By  Jove,  'twould  have  drove  him  mad. 
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Lord  Bochestar'g  residenoe  was  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
epigram  in  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  clerk,  or  eexton,  of  Bodicot, 
A  obapehry  attached  to  Adderbury  (•*  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  S.  IV.  441). 

The  witty  Tom  Brown,  who  whs  contemporary  with  Lord  Rochester, 
has  the  following  lines  in  a  long  piece  **  On  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  nnd 
the  New  Version  of  David's  Psalms"  (Brown's  Works,  1760,  IV.  G3j : 

Poor  Psalmist !  he  frets,  and  he  storms,  and  he  stares. 
Bemoans  his  composures,  and  renounces  his  pray'rs : 
Blushes  more  at  the  dress  which  his  penitence  hath  on. 
Than  when  told  of  his  faults  by  the  prophet  old  Nathan, 


NAHUM  TATE, 

Was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1652.  He  succeeded  Shadwell  as  })oet  laureate. 
He  wrote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  *'  Second  Part  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  and  several  oramas,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Brady,  of  the  "  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  in 
Metre."    He  died  in  1715. 

ON  THE  SPECTATOR  ("Spectator,"  No.  488). 

When  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  was  tum'd, 
Great  Britain  for  her  censor's  silence  moiirn'd  ; 
Bobbed  of  his  sprightly  beams  she  wept  the  night. 
Till  the  Spectator  rose,  and  blaz'd  as  bright. 
So  the  first  man  the  sun's  first  setting  viewed, 
And  sigh'd  till  circling  day  his  joys  renew'd, 
Yet,  doubtful  how  that  second  sun  to  name, 
Whether  a  bright  successor  or  the  same. 
So  we :  but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed. 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read, 
'Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed. 

The  thought  is  taken  from  Horace  (Oarm.  Sieo.  9) : 

Fair  sun,  who  with  unchanging  beam, 
Rising  another  and  the  same, 

Doet  from  thy  beamy  car  unfold 
The  glorious  day. 

Or  hide  it  in  thy  setting  ray. 
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DB.  ARCHIBALD  PITCAIRNE, 

An  eminent  Scotch  physician,  was  bom  in  1652.  lie  publisher) 
several  medical  treatises,  and  employed  his  leunre  in  writing  Latin 
verses  of  considerable  merit.    He  died  in  1713. 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  DUNDEE. 
TransUUed  from  the  Latin  hy  Rev,  John  Graham. 

Thy  death,  Dundee !  has  orush'd  thy  country's  cause, 
New  *a  her  religion  now,  and  new  her  laws ; 
As  thou  disdain 'd  her  ruin  to  survive. 
Without  thee  now,  in  turn,  she  scorns  to  liv& 
Farewell,  then,  Caledonia !  empty  name ! 
Adieu,  thou  last  of  Scots,  and  last  bold  Graeme ! 

A  beantifol  paraphrase  of  the  Latin  by  Dryden  may  be  fonnd  in  hU 
works. 
Aytoun,  in  '*  The  Burial-march  of  Dundee,"  calls  Ms  hero : 

Last  of  Scots,  and  last  of  freemen — 

Last  of  all  that  daimtless  race 
Who  would  rather  die  unsullied 

Than  outlive  the  land's  disgrace ! 

And  in  the  introduction  to  the  poem,  he  says :  **  It  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  another  instance  in  which  the  maintenance  of  a  great 
cause  depended  solely  upon  the  life  of  a  single  man.     Whilst  Dundee 

survived,  Scotland  at  least  was  nut  lost  to  the  Stuarts Bat 

with  his  &11  the  enterprise  was  over." 


ANNE  KILLIGKEW, 

Daughter  of  Henry  Killigrew,  Master  of  the  Savoy  and  a  Prebendary 
of  Westminster,  was  bom  a  short  time  before  the  Bestoration.  Sho 
was  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York.  Her  death  took  place  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

EXTEMPORE  COUNSEL  TO  A  YOUNG  GALLANT  IN  A 

FROLIC. 

(•*  Poems  by  Eminent  Ladies,"  1755.  U.  14.) 

"  As  you  are  3'oung,  if  you'll  be  also  wise, 
Danger  with  honour  court,  but  broils  despiso ; 
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Believe  yon  then  are  truly  brave  and  bold, 
To  beauty  when  no  slave,  and  less  to  gold  ; 
When  virtue  you  dare  own,  nor  think  it  odd, 
Or  ungenteel  to  say,  "  I  fear  a  God." 

The  point  of  the  following  epigram  by  Grayee  is  similar,  the  reason 
gireu  by  an  officer  for  avoiding  a  duel  (**  Euphrosyne/'  1783, 1.  303"! : 

*•  What !  you're  afraid,  then  ?"    "  Yes,  I  am ;  you're  right : 

I  am  afrdid  to  nn,  but  not  to  fight. 

My  country  claims  my  service ;  but  no  law 

Bids  me  in  folly's  c  luse  my  sword  to  draw. 

I  fear  not  man  nor  devil ;  but  tho'  odd, 

I*m  not  asham'd  to  own,  I  fear  my  God." 


CHARLES  MONTAGUE,  EARL  OF  HALIFAX. 

Bom  1661.    Died  1715. 

VJSBSES  WRITTEN  FOB  THE  TO ASTING-GL ASSES  OF  THE 

KIT-CAT  CLUB,  1703. 

DDCHESS  OF  S,  ALBANS. 

The  line  of  Vere,  so  long  renown'd  in  arms, 
Concludes  with  lustre  in  S.  Albans*  charms. 
Her  conquering  eyes  have  made  their  race  complete : 
They  roae  in  valour,  and  in  beauty  set. 

Charles  Beauclerk.  first  Duke  of  S.  Albans,  married  Diana  de  Vero, 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Aubrey  de  Yere,  the  last  Eurl  of 
Oxford. 

LADY  MARY  CHUBCHILL, 

Fairest  and  latest  of  the  beauteous  race, 

Blest  with  your  parent's  wit  and  her  first  blooming  face  ; 

Bom  with  our  liberties  in  William's  reign, 

Yonr  eyes  alone  that  liberty  restrain. 

Lady  Mary  Churohill  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Marlborough.    She  married  the  Duke  of  Montagu. 
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LADY  SUNDERLAND, 

All  Nature's  charms  in  Sunderland  appear, 
Bright  as  her  eyes,  and  as  her  reason  clear : 
Yet  still  their  force  to  men  not  safely  known. 
Seems  undiscovered  to  herself  alone. 

This  was  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Mnrl- 
borough,  and  second  wife  of  the  third  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

The  Rit-Cat  Club,  whose  members  toasted  and  commemorated  in 
verse  the  reigning  beauties,  was  founded  about  the  year  1700,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  most  distinguished  wits  and  statesmen  among  the  VThigs. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  a  house  in  Shire  Lane,  from  the  owner  of 
which,  Christopher  Gat,  it  is  generally  believed  the  club  took  its  name. 
He  was  a  pastry-cook,  who  excelled  in  making  mutton  pies,  which 
always  formed  part  of  the  entertainment  It  is  the  opinion  of  some, 
however,  that  the  club  derived  its  name  from  Christopher  and  the  sign 
of  his  house, "  The  Cat  and  Fiddle ;"  hence  the  allusion  in  the  first  stanza 
of  the  following  epigram,  the  second  stanza  of  which,  in  its  joking 
derivation  of  the  title  of  the  club,  is  far  from  polite  to  the  ladies  who 
wore  toasted : 

Whence  deathless  Elit-Cat  took  its  name, 

Few  critics  can  unriddle ; 
Some  say  from  pariry-eook  it  came, 
And  some  from  cat  and  fiddle. 

From  no  trim  beaux  its  name  it  boasts, 

Grey  statesmen,  or  green  wits ; 
But  from  this  pell-mell  peck  of  toasts 

Of  old  caiB  and  young  JdU, 

This  is  found  in  Swift's  Works,  but  in  the  *'  Gentleman's  Mngazine,** 
XOI.  Part  II.  435,  it  is  stated  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
several  of  whose  pieces  are  included  in  Swift's  Works. 

In  Noble's  •*  Continuation  of  Granger,"  1806,  HI.  431.  the  following 
lines  are  given  on  Cat's  mutton  pies : 

Eat  mutton  once,  and  you  need  eat  no  more, 
All  other  meats  appear  so  mean,  so  poor ; 
Eat  it  again,  nay  oft'ner  of  it  eat, 
And  you  will  find  you  need  no  other  meal 

This  is  a  parody  of  some  lines  by  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
in  his  '*  Essay  on  Poetry,"  which  Pope  said  contained  the  finest  pndae 
of  Homer  which  had  ever  been  given  to  that  poet : 

Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more, 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor. 
Verse  will  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  road, 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 
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WILLIAM  WALSH. 

Bom  1663.    Died  1709. 
WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  TABLE-BOOK. 

With  what  strange  raptures  would  my  soul  be  blest^ 

Were  but  her  book  an  emblem  of  her  breast  I 

As  I  from  that  all  former  marks  efiace, 

And  uncontroll'd  put  new  ones  in  their  place ; 

So  might  I  chace  all  others  from  her  heart, 

And  my  own  image  in  the  stead  impart. 

J3ut,  ah !  how  short  the  bliss  would  prove,  if  he 

Who  seized  it  next,  might  do  the  same  by  me  ! 

The  close  of  Swift's  lines.  *'  Written  in  a  Lady's  Ivory  Tablo-Book 
99,"  may  be  compared : 

Who  thiit  had  wit  would  place  it  here, 
For  every  peeping  fop  to  jeer  ; 
In  power  uf  t»pittle  and  a  clont, 
Whene'er  he  please,  to  blot  it  out ; 
And  then,  to  heighten  the  disgrace^ 
Clap  his  own  nonsense  in  the  plaoo? 
Whoe'er  expects  to  hold  his  part 
In  such  a  b(!ok,  and  such  a  heart* 
If  he  be  wealthy,  and  a  fool, 
Is  in  all  points  the  fittest  tool; 
Of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said, 
He's  a  gold  pencil  tipp'd  with  lead. 


LOVE  AND  JEALOUSr. 

How  much  are  they  deceiv'd  who  vainly  striye 
By  jealous  fears  to  keep  our  flames  alive  I 
Love's  like  a  torch,  which  if  secur'd  from  blasts. 
Will  faintlier  burn,  but  then  it  longer  lasts  : 
Exposed  to  storms  of  jealousy  and  doubt, 
The  blaze  grows  gi-eater,  but  'tis  sooner  out. 

Herrick  took  the  same  view  of  violent  love  not  being  lasting,  in  ^  Love 
[e  Little.  Love  Me  Long  " : 

Yon  say.  to  me-wards  your  affection's  strong ; 
Pray  love  me  little,  so  you  love  me  long. 
Blowly  goes  farre :  The  meane  is  best :  Desire 
Grown  violent,  do's  either  die,  or  tire. 
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THBASO. 

Thraso  picks  quarrels  when  he's  dnmk  at  xught ; 
When  sober  in  the  morning  dares  not  fight 
Thraso,  to  shnn  those  ills  that  may  ensue, 
Drink  not  at  night,  or  drink  at  morning  too. 

Martial  reocanmendB  a  morning  dram  to  those  who  drink  at  nil 
(Book  Xn.  12) ;  thus  translated  by  Hay: 

In  midnight  cnpe  yon  grant  all  we  propose : 
Next  mom  negleot :  pray,  take  a  morning  dose. 

Among  the  epierams  of  Thomas  Bancroft,  1639,  there  is  a  good  OQ0 
on  the  subject  of  drunken  ooorage  (Book  1. 11) : 

Who  only  in  his  cups  will  fight,  is  like 

A  clook  that  must  be  oil'd  well,  ere  it  strika. 


DR.  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 

Bom  in  1668,  was  a  man  of  much  learning  and  elegant  aooampluh- 
ments.  Attached  to  the  Staarts,  and  the  High  Ohurch  sohool,  his  life 
was  a  continual  struggle  with  political  and  hterary  opponents,  while 
his  imperious  temper  made  him  many  personal  enemies.  He  was  sue* 
cessively  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  of  Christ  Church,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
In  1716,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  plan  in  favour  of  the 
8taarts,  he  was  committed  to  ine  Tower,  and  afterwards  banished  tha 
country.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1731. 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WHITE  FAN  BELONGING  TO  MISS 
OSBOBNE,  AFTEBWABDS  HIS  WIFR 

("Biographia  Britannioa.*^ 

Flavia  the  least  and  slightest  toy 

Can  with  resistless  art  employ : 

This  fan  in  meaner  hands  would  prove 

An  engine  of  small  force  in  love  ; 

Yet  she,  with  graceful  air  and  mien, 

Not  to  be  told  or  safely  seen, 

Directs  its  wanton  motions  so, 

That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  bow ; 

Gives  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame. 

To  every  other  breast  a  flame. 
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It  has  been  thought  that  Atterbury,  when  writing  this,  had  in  his 
mind  the  7th  Ode  of  Anacreon,  on  the  power  of  I^ve,  which  com- 
menoeB.* 

Love,  waving  awful  in  his  hand 

His  magic  hyacinthine  wand, 

Forc'd  me,  averse,  with  him  to  run. 

In  vain  I  strove  the  task  to  shun. 

The  general  object  of  the  ode  being  to  show  the  irresistible  foroe  of 
Love,  in  whose  hands  a  flower  is  as  powerful  as  his  bow  and  arrows. 

Lloyd  may  have  remembered  Atterburv's  epigram,  when  he  wrote  the 
Udm  on  a  £Rn  in  the  **  Capricious  Lovers.''    The  last  stanza  is : 

'Tis  folly's  BOeptre  first  design'd 

By  love*s  capricious  boy. 
Who  knows  how  lightly  all  mankind 

Are  governed  by  a  toy. 


EPITAPH  FOB  DRYDEN'S  MONUMENT, 

In  a  letter  to  Pope  the  Bielhop  says  (Pope's  Works,  1770,  Vm.  93) : 
**  If  your  design  holds  of  fixing  Dryden's  name  only  below,  and  his 
Busto  above,  may  not  lines  like  these  be  grav'd  just  imder  the  name  ? 

"  This  Sheffield  raised  to  Dryden's  ashes  just, 
Here  fix'd  his  name,  and  there  his  laurel'd  Bust. 
What  else  the  Muse  in  marble  might  express. 
Is  known  already ;  Praise  would  make  him  less." 

Dryden's  monument  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  but  the  only  inscription  he  placed  was  the 
poefs  name. 


MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

Bom  1664.    Died  1721. 

ON  JOUBDAnrS  PICTURE  OF  SENECA  DYING  IN 

A  BATH, 

While  cruel  Nero  only  drains 
The  moral  Spaniard's  ebbing  veinSy 
By  study  worn,  and  slack  with  age. 
How  .dull,  how  thoughtless,  is  his  rage  I 
Heightened  revenge  would  he  have  took, 
He  should  have  burnt  his  tutor's  book. 
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And  long  have  reign'd  supreme  in  vice : 

One  nobler  wretch  can  only  rise, 

'Tis  he  whose  fury  shall  deface 

The  stoic's  image  in  this  piece ; 

For  while  unhurt,  divine  Jourdain, 

Thy  work  and  Seneca's  remain, 

He  still  has  body,  still  has  soul, 

And  lives  and  speaks,  restored  and  whole. 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  a  native  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  was  for  four 
years  tutor  to  Nero.  When  tiie  emperor  gave  rein  to  his  odious  vices, 
the  virtuous  Seneca  became  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  ordered  him 
to  destroy  himself.  The  ptiilosopher  died  by  opening  his  veins  in  a  hot 
bath,  a  conmion  mode  of  death  at  that  period. 

Klsum,  in  his  "  Epigrams  on  Paintings,**  1700,  has  one  on  **  Seneca 
teaching  Nero,  by  Titian,**  the  fh-st  few  lines  of  which  are  (Kp.  39) : 

His  countenance  does  not  betray  much  eWl, 
At  present  he's  a  young  and  harmless  devil : 
But  when  this  infant  tjrrant  comes  of  age, 
O  how  his  wrath  and  cjruelty  will  rage ! 
His  villanies  and  murders  will  be  rite. 
He  will  not  speire  his  rev*rend  ma8ter*s  life. 

Marini,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  16th  century,  has  an  epigram  on  Nero*8 
cruelty,  which  has  been  translated  by  Sir  Edward  Sherburne.  The 
subject  is  **  A  Marble  Statue  of  Nero,  which,  falling,  killed  a  Child**: 

This  statue,  bloody  Nero,  does  present 

To  tyrants  a  sad  document. 
Though  marble,  on  his  basis  yet  so  fast 

He  stood  not,  but  he  fell  at  last : 
And  seems  as  when  he  Iiy*d,  as  cruel  still, 

He  could  not  fall,  but  he  must  kill. 

Marini  probably  took  this  thought,  a  very  singular  one,  &om  a  Greek 
epigram  usually  ascribed  to  Gallimachus,  but  by  Jacobs  to  an  uncertain 
author  (Jacobs  lY.  210,  ccccxxxii.).    Translated  by  G. : 

As  on  a  Btepdam*s  tomb,  a  young  child  laid 
A  wreath  of  votive  flowers,  t*  appeal  se  her  shade, 
It  fell,  and  crush*d  him !    Fly,  sad  ofispring,  fly 
A  8tepdam*s  roof,  e*en  tho*  entomb 'd  she  lie. 


TO  FORTUNE. 

Whilst  I  in  prison  or  in  court  look  down, 
Nor  heg  thy  favour,  nor  deserve  thy  frown, 
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vain,  maliciuus  Fortune,  hast  thoa  tried 
'  taking  &om  my  state,  to  quell  my  pride : 
suiting  girl  I  thy  present  rage  abate, 
lA,  would'tit  thou  nave  me  humbled,  make  me  great. 
Keble,  in  tbe  "  Christian  Year  "  (SS.  Philip  Aod  James'  Dn;)  : 
ThRDkful  for  all  Ood  Inkes  airay , 
Humbled  by  all  He  giroB. 
1  related  of  tbe  late  Loril  Sealon  that,  when  at  tbo  close  of  tho 
VST  be  and  another  officer  wore  nddreesed  by  a  lady, "  How  proud 
mtleraen  moat  feel  at  the  reooUcction  Ibal  you  bad  a  shore  iu 

great   events,"   he   replied,   "  Proud !   no,   rather  humbled   I 
"  (Leeke'a  "  Lord  Beaton's  Beeiment  at  Waterloo,"  1667, 1. 1 03). 


A  REASONABLE  AFFLICTION. 
In  a  dark  comer  of  the  house 

Poor  Helen  sits,  and  aubs,  and  oriea; 

She  will  nut  see  her  loving  spouse, 

Nor  her  more  dear  picquet  allies: 

Unless  ehe  find  her  eye-brows, 

She'U  e'en  weep  out  her  eyes. 

IT  delighted  in  epigrams  on  ladies  vbo  wore  false  hair  and  teeth, 
ho  attBinpted  to  retain  tbe  beauty  of  youth  by  means  of  paint  and 
They  ara  generally  imitated  from  Martial  or  from  tbe  worst  pro- 
ns  of  the  later  Greek  epigrammatists.  Perhaps  no  Engliab  poet 
uilly  of  plagiarism  to  such  un  extent  as  Prior,  and  unfortanutelv 
1  not  generally  liie  good  taste  to  ete&l  from  Ihe  best  sources.  One 
len  of  such  worthless  wit  as  the  above  is  quite  enough. 


TME  POETS  DINNEB. 
In  Cbaucer'a  style. 
Full  oft  doth  Mat.  with  Topaz  dtne, 
Eateth  baked  meats,  drinketh  Greek  wine ; 
But  Topaz  hia  own  werke  reheatBeih, 
And  Mat.  mote  praiue  what  Topaz  vereeth. 
Now  euro  as  priest  did  e'er  shrive  sinner. 
Full  hardly  eameth  Mat.  hia  dinner, 

az,  whom  Mat.  Prior  here  satirilee,  was  Sir  Richard  Blackmoie, 
ian  and  poet.  His  virtues  ronsed  agaimt  him  the  enmity  of  tbe 
■ho  woold  not  allow  any  tnerit  in  bia  poetry.    Dryden  and  Pope 
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persistently  persecuted  him.    The  kttor  holds  him  up  to  ridicule  in 
the  "^ Dunciad "  (Book  II.  259): 

But  far  o*er  all,  sonorous  Blackmore's  strain ; 
Walls,  steeples,  skies,  bray  back  to  him  again. 
In  Tot'nam  Fields  the  brethren  with  amaze, 
Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze ! 
Long  Chancery  Lane  retentive  rolls  the  sound, 
And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round ; 
Thames  wafts  it  thence  to  Rufus'  roaring  hall. 
And  Hungerford  re-eohoe  bawl  for  bawl. 
All  hail  him  victor  in  both  gifts  of  song, 
Who  sings  so  loudly,  and  who  sings  so  long. 

Prior  probably  took  the  idea  of  his  epigram  from  a  Greek  one  by 
LuoilUuB,  thus  translated  by  Merivale  (Jacobs  m.  43,  Ixxiii.): 

When  Narva  asks  a  friend  to  dine, 

He  gives  a  pint  of  tav^n  wine, 

A  musty  loaf  and  stinking  ham, 

Then  overwhelms  with  epigram. 

A  kinder  fate  Apollo  gave. 

Who  whelm'd  beneath  the  Tyrrhene  wetb 

The  impious  roc^es  that  stole  his  kine. 

Oh  Narva,  let  their  lot  be  mine  I 

Or  if  no  river's  near  your  cell. 

Show  me  at  least  your  deepest  welL 


ON  A  FLOWER  PAINTED  BY  SIMON  VABELST. 

When  fiftm'd  Varelst  this  little  wonder  drew, 
Flora  vouchsaf  d  the  growing  work  to  view ; 
Finding  the  painter's  science  at  a  stand. 
The  goddess  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand; 
And  finishing  the  piece,  she  smiling  said, 
Behold  one  work  of  mine,  that  ne*er  shall  fade. 

Varelst  was  a  man  of  great  eccentricity.  Horace  Walpole  says  of 
him :  **  His  lunacy  was  self-admiration ;  he  called  himseli  the  God  of 
Flowers ;  and  went  to  Whitehall,  saying  he  wanted  to  converse  with 
the  king  (Charles  U.)  for  two  or  three  hours.  Being  repulsed,  he  said 
*He  is  king  of  England,  I  am  king  of  painting:  why  should  we  not 
converse  together  familiarly  r  "  ( Walpole's  Works,  1798,  HI.  803.) 

Dior's  most  elegant  compliment  to  this  painter,  is  only  equalled  by 
Sir  Samuel  Garth^  Epigram  on  a  poet — Gay : 

When  Fame  did  o'er  the  spacious  plain 
The  lavs  she  once  had  leam'd  repeat ; 

Or  listened  to  the  tuneful  strain. 
And  wonder'd  who  oould  sing  so  swoet. 
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Twas  thuB.    The  Graces  held  the  lyre, 
Th'  hannonious  frame  the  Muaea  strung, 

The  Loves  and  Smiles  oompos'd  the  choir, 
And  Gay  transcribed  what  Phoebus  sung. 

Tennyson,  in  the  ^  Gardener's  Daughter,"  has  the  same  thought  as 
PHor.    The  subject  is  Eustace's  picture  of  Juliet : 

Tis  not  your  work,  but  Love's.    Love  unperoeived, 
A  more  ideal  artist  he  than  all, 
Game,  drew  your  pencil  from  you,  made  those  eyes 
Darker  than  darkest  pansies,  and  that  hair 
Blore  black  than  ashbuds  in  the  front  of  Kazoh. 


EPITAPH  FOB  HIMSELF. 

Nobles  and  Heralds  by  your  leave, 

Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 

Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  claim  higher? 

Mr.  Singer  remarked  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  1st  S.  1. 482 :  <*  Prior's 
epitaph  on  himself  has  its  prototype  in  one  long  previously  written  by 
or  for  one  John  Gamegie  " : 

Johnnie  Gamegie  lais  heer, 

Descendit  of  Adam  and  Ere, 
Gif  ony  can  gang  hieher, 

Tse  willing  gie  him  leve. 

The  same,  without  name,  but  with  onl^  slight  verbal  variations,  is 
given  in  ^*  Sharpe's  London  Journal,"  XIY.  348,  stated  to  be  **  taken 
from  a  monument  erected  in  1703,  in  the  New  Ghurch  burying-ground 
of  Dundee,  to  the  memory  of  J.  B.'* 

Prior  hud,  or  affected  to  have,  a  contempt  for  hereditary  honours.  In 
his  lines  on  **  The  Old  Gentry,"  ho  says : 

But  coronets  wo  owe  to  crowns, 
And  favour  to  a  court's  affection ; 

By  nature  we  ure  Adam's  sons, 
And  sons  of  Anstis  by  election. 

John  Anstis  was  then  Garter  King-at-arms. 

But  Prior,  though  perhaps  in<  afferent  to  rank  or  noble  birth,  was 
certainly  very  anxious  for  posthumous  honours,  for  he  had  the  vanity  to 
leave  by  will  £500  for  his  monument,  which  was  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Gibbs,  the  architect  of  the  church  of  S.  Muiin-in-the-Fields, 
the  Biadcliffe  Library  ut  Oxford,  and  other  public  buildings  erected  at 
that  time,  was  employed  to  design  it.  Those  who  remember  the  monu- 
ment can  judge  whether  the  following  complimentary  epigram,  preserved 
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in  Walpole's  **  Aneodotos  of  Painting/'  waa  desenred  bj  the  architect. 
It  is  signed  T.  W.,  probably  Thomas  Warton : 

While  Gibbs  displays  his  elegant  design, 
And  Rysbrach's  art  does  in  the  sculpture  shine, 
With  due  composure  and  proportion  just, 
Adding  new  lustre  to  the  finished  bust, 
Each  i^ist  here  perpetuates  his  name, 
And  shares  with  Prior  an  immortal  fame. 

Oowper  has  an  extremely  fine  thought  on  the  subject  of  hereditaiV 
hoDoun  in  his  poem,  ^*  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture  " : 

My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 


TO  THE  MASTER  OF  S,  J0HN*8  COLLEGE. 

I  stood^  sir,  patient  at  your  feet, 

Before  your  elbow-chair ; 
But  make  a  Bishop's  throne  your  seat, 

I'll  hned  before  you  there. 
One  only  thing  can  keep  you  down, 

For  your  great  soul  too  mean ; 
You'd  not,  to  mount  a  Bishop's  throne, 

Pay  homage  to  the  Queen. 

In  1712  Prior,  who  had  lately  been  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
France,  went  to  Cambridge,  and,  being  a  Fellow  of  S.  John's,  called  ou 
the  master,  Dr.  Jcnkin,  who  had  b^n  elected  to  that  dignity  the 
previous  year.  The  master  "  loved  Mr.  Prior's  principles,  had  a  great 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  a  respect  for  his  chamcter  in  tbe  world, 
but  then  he  had  much  greater  respect  for  himself,"  and  consequently 
kept  the  ex-ambassador  standing.  Prior  struck  ofi"  the  epigram  as  he  was 
walking  from  the  college  to  the  Rose  Hotel.  This  account  is  chiefly  taken 
from  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,**  XLIV.  16.  The  writer  was  Prior's 
companion  on  the  visit  to  Cambridge ;  but  as  he  says  of  the  master  of 
S.  John's,  "  whether  Dr.  Gower  or  Dr.  Jenkin  1  cannot  now  recollect," 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  former,  as  one  who 
"  loved  Mr.  Prior's  principles."  The  real  e^usc  of  the  indignity  which 
Prior  suffered,  may  have  been  the  master's  objection  to  his  principles, 
for  Dr.  Jcnkin  hnd  resigned  bis  preferments  rather  than  take  the  oeLtht> 
to  William  and  Mary,  whom  Prior  had  served  as  a  statesman,  and 
courted  as  a  poet ;  and  had  only  the  year  before  satisiied  his  consdenco 
that  he  could  take  them  to  Anne. 
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BISHOP  ATTERBURTS  GRAVE. 

Meek  Francis  lies  here,  friend :  without  stop  or  stay, 
As  you  value  your  peace,  make  the  best  of  your  way. 
Though  at  present  arrested  by  Death's  caitiff  paw, 
If  he  stirs,  he  may  still  have  recourse  to  the  law : 
And  in  the  King's-bench  should  a  verdict  be  found. 
That  by  livery  and  seisin  his  grave  is  his  ground, 
He  will  claim  to  himself  what  is  strictly  his  due ; 
And  an  action  of  trespass  will  straightway  ensue, 
That  you  without  right  on  his  premises  tread, 
On  a  simple  surmise  that  the  owner  is  dead. 

Bishop  Atterbury,  who  was  alive  and  well  when  this  severe  epigram 
was  written,  refers  to  it  in  a  forgiving  spirit  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  ^ited 
8ept.  27, 1721 :  *^  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  attend  Mr.  Prior  to  his 
grave,  else  I  would  have  done  it,  to  have  shew'd  his  friends  that  I  had 
forgot  and  forgiven  what  he  wrote  on  me." 

Leonidas  of  Tarentum  has  a  Greek  epigram  on  Hipponax  the  satirist, 
similar  in  spirit,  and  which  may  perhaps  have  suggested  to  Prior  liis 
witty  severity  on  the  lltigiousness  of  Atterbury.  The  translation  is  by 
Merlvale  (Jacobs  1. 180,  xovii.)  : 

Pass  gently  bv  this  tomb— lest,  while  he  dozes. 
Ye  wake  the  hornet  that  beneath  reposes ; 
Whose  sting,  that  would  not  his  own  parents  spare, 
Who  will  may  risk — and  touch  it  those  who  dare  I 
Take  heed  then — for  his  words,  like  fiery  darts. 
Have  ev'n  in  hell  the  power  to  pierce  our  heeuis. 

Another  epigram  on  Atterburv's  grave  was  made  when  he  was  really 
dead.  He  died  in  exile,  and  bis  body  was  brought  over  to  England  and 
privately  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Tijere  were  some  thoughts 
of  a  public  funeral,  which  was  refused.  This  occasioned  the  epigram, 
which  ia  found  in  the  "  Poetical  Calendar,"  1763,  Will,  79 ; 

His  foes,  when  dead  great  Atterbury  lay, 
Shrunk  at  his  name,  and  trembled  at  his  day : 
Ten  thousand  dangers  to  their  eyes  appear, 
Great  as  their  guilt,  and  certain  as  their  fear; 
T'  insult  a  deathless  corse,  alas !  is  vain : 
Well  for  themselves,  and  well  employ'd  their  pain, 
Could  they  secure  him  —not  to  rise  again. 

A  public  funeral,  for  a  man  who  had  died  in  banishment,  could  hardly 
have  oeen  seriously  contemplated.  Moreover,  the  same  difficulty  would 
have  aritjeu  as  afterwards  prevented  a  monument  being  erected  to  his 
memory— his  rank  and  title.  His  friends  held  tliat  he  died  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  But  the  government  had  declared  his  see  vacant  when  he 
'wan  banished,  and  caused  it  to  be  filled  by  another  prelatu. 
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DR.  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 
Bora  1667.    Died  1744. 

ON  MISS  BIDDY  FLOYD; 
Or,  the  Receipt  to  Form  a  Beauty. 

Wlien  Cupid  did  his  grandsire  Jove  entreat 
To  form  some  Beauty  by  a  new  receipt, 
Jove  sent,  aud  found  far  in  a  oountry-soene 
Truth,  innocence,  good-nature,  look  serene : 
From  which  ingredients  first  the  dexterous  boy 
Pick'd  the  demure,  the  awkward,  and  the  coy. 
The  Graces  from  liie  court  did  next  provide 
Breeding,  and  wit,  and  air,  and  decent  pride : 
These  Venus  cleans  from  every  spurious  grain 
Of  nice,  coquet,  affected,  pert,  and  vain. 
Jove  mix*d  up  all,  and  his  best  clay  employ*d ; 
Then  called  the  happy  composition  Floyd. 

Miss  Floyd  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Berkeley  family. 
She  resided  with  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  and  n  ife  of  Sir  John  Germaine  of  Drayton,  Northamptonshire. 
In  1712  her  beauty  was  impaired  by  the  small  pox.  She  was  aliye  and 
unmarried  in  1736,  as  she  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Lady  Betty  to 
Swift  of  that  date  (Pope's  Works,  Supplemental  Vol.  1825, 107). 


LINES  SENT  TO  TEE  PHYSICIAN  WHO  ATTENDED 
HABLEY  (AFTEBWARDS  EABL  OF  OXFOBD),  WHEN 
STABBED  BY  THE  MABQUIS  OF  OUISCABD. 

On  Britain  Europe's  safety  lies; 
Britain  is  lost  if  Harley  dies : 
Harley  depends  upon  your  skill ; 
Think  what  you  save,  or  what  you  kilL 

In  "The  Poetical  Register"  for  1806-1807,  there  is  a  translation  by 
Davenport,  of  an  epigram  by  the  French  poet  Montreuil  (bom  1611) 
addressed  to  a  Physician,  with  an  object  the  contrary  to  that  which 
Swift  had  in  view,  but  in  general  character  so  similar,  that  tho  Dean 
may  possibly  have  been  indebted  to  the  Frenchman  for  the  idea  of  bin 
lines: 
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Kaymond,  thou  hast  beneath  thy  care 
Sylvia,  the  fairest  of  the  fair  I 

Who  treats  with  cruel  soom  each  lover: 
Her  rigour  daily  to  the  grave 
Dooms  thousands  whom  her  eyes  enslave ; 
And  thou  may'st  half  the  nation  save, 

If  Sylvia  thou  wilt  not  recover. 


SUNT  QUI  8EBVABI  NOLUNT, 

iS  Thomas  was  cudgelFd  one  day  by  his  wife, 

[e  took  to  the  street,  and  he  fled  for  his  life. 

^om's  three  dearest  friends  came  by  in  the  squabble, 

Lnd  sav'd  him  at  once  from  the  shrew  and  the  rabble ; 

^hen  ventur'd  to  give  him  some  sober  advice — 

(ut  Tom  is  a  person  of  honour  so  nice, 

.^00  wise  to  take  counsel,  too  proud  to  take  warning, 

!*hat  he  sent  to  all  three  a  challenge  next  morning. 

?hree  duels  he  fought,  thrice  ventured  his  life, 

Vent  home — and  was  cudgelFd  again  by  his  wife. 

his  well  illustrates  the  proverbial  danger  of  interfering  in  matii- 
ial  quarrels,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  a  chivalrous  husband  as 
mas.  His  connubial  infelicity  reculls  an  epigram  which  is  often 
ted,  found  in  •*  Wit  Bestored,"  1658  (Ed.  1817,  U.  Ill): 

111  thrives  the  hapless  family  that  shows 
A  cock  that's  silent,  and  a  hen  that  crows : 
I  know  not  which  live  more  unnatural  lives. 
Obeying  husbands,  or  commanding  wives. 

1  ^  The  History  of  Man,"  1704,  the  first  two  lines  are  said  to  be  the 
lalation  of  a  French  proverb : 

La  maison  est  miserable  et  mechante 
Oil  la  poule  plus  haut  que  le  coq  chante. 


0  MBS,  HOUGHTON  OF  BORMOUNT.  UPON  PBAI8ING 
HER  HUSBAND  TO  DB,  SWIFT. 

You  always  are  making  a  god  of  your  sj^ouse ; 
But  this  neither  reason  nor  conscience  allows : 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  'tis  in  gratitude  due, 
And  you  adore  him,  because  he  adores  you. 
Your  argument's  weak,  and  so  you  will  find ; 
For  you,  by  this  rule,  muht  adore  all  mankind. 

V 
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This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  oompliments  to  be  met  with  in 
epigrammatic  fonn.  It  will  be  observed  how  much  is  contained  in 
these  tew  lines.  The  charming  character  of  tho  lady — her  fondness  for 
her  husband,  and  his  love  for  her,  and  the  consequent  happiness  of 
their  married  life.  The  epigrammatists  so  constantly  depict  the  miaerr 
of  marriage,  that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  meet  with  an  epigram  in  which 
the  bright  side  is  shown.  Martial  writes  in  his  best  taste,  when  he 
addressi  s  an  epigram  to  Nigrina  on  her  goodness  as  a  wife  (Boc^  IV.  74); 
thus  translated  by  Hay  : 

Blest  in  thy  spirit,  in  thy  husband  bleet, 
O  thou  of  wives  most  honour'd,  and  the  best ; 
Who  your  whole  fortune  to  your  consort  spare ; 
And  know  no  joy,  in  which  he  bears  no  share : 
Evadne  died  in  her  lord's  funeral  flame ; 
Nor  less  immortal  is  Alceste's  name ; 
Yet  less  d!d  they,  when  they  resign'd  their  breath: 
Late  is  the  proof  of  love  when  after  death. 

The  happiness  of  marriage  is  well  displayed  in  a  complimentary 
epigram  presented  to  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  on  the 
celebration  of  his  Wedding  Jubilee  (Nichols'  ^^  Literary  Anecdotes," 
UI.  107): 

No  more  let  calumny  complain 
That  Hymen  binds  in  cruel  chain, 
And  makes  his  subjects  slaves : 
Supported  by  the  good  and  wise, 
Her  keenest  slander  he  defies, 

Her  utmost  malice  braves. 
To-day — he  triumphs  o'er  his  foes, 
And  to  the  world  a  pair  he  shows 

Tho'  long  his  subjects — free : 
Who  happy  in  his  Ixinds  appear, 
And  joyful  call  the  fiftieth  year 
A  year  of  jubilee. 


WRITTEN  ON  ONE  OF  THE  WINDOWS  OF  DELVILLE,  THE 
RESIDENCE  OF  DR.  DELANY,  DEAN  OF  DOWN. 

A  bard  grown  desirous  of  saving  his  pelf, 

Built  a  house  he  was  sure  would  hold  none  but  himself. 

This  enrag'd  god  Apollo,  who  Mercuiy  sent, 

And  hid  him  go  ask  what  his  votary  meant. 

"  Some  foe  to  my  empire  has  been  his  adviser ; 

*Tis  of  dreadful  portent  when  a  poet  turns  miser  I 

Tell  him,  Hermes,  from  me,  tell  that  subject  of  mine, 

I  have  sworn  hy  the  Styx  to  defeat  his  design ; 
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For  wherever  he  lives  the  Muses  shall  reign ; 
And  the  Mnses,  he  knows,  have  a  numerous  train.'* 

Swift  aeema  to  haye  been  fond  of  rallying  Br.  Delany  upon  the 
amallness  of  Delyille,  which,  howeyer,  from  the  account  which  Mrs. 
Delany,  in  her  correspondence,  has  given  of  it,  must  have  been  a  very 
pretty  residence.  The  Dean  closes  an  ode,  entitled  ^*  Dr.  Delany's  Villa,'* 
with  a  compliment  to  the  owner  even  more  pointed  than  that  in  the 
epigram: 

In  short,  in  all  your  boasted  seat, 
There's  nothing  but  yourself  that's  great. 

There  is  a  famous  saying  of  Socrates  with  refl;Ard  to  a  small  house, 
which  Phsdrus  has  made  the  subject  of  one  of  nis  fables.  The  latter 
half  gives  the  story.  The  translation  is  by  Smart  ('*  Phiedrus,"  Book  IIL 
Fable  8) : 

Socrates  ♦  •  • 

Was  building  of  a  little  cot. 
When  some  one  standing  on  the  spot, 
Abk'd,  as  the  folks  are  apt  to  do, 
*^  How  comes  so  great  a  man  as  yon 
Content  with  such  a  little  hole  ?'* — 
**  I  wish,"  says  he,  "  with  all  my  soul, 
That  this  same  little  house  I  build 
Was  with  true  friends  entirely  fiU'd." 


ON  WOOD'S  BRASS  MONEY. 

Carteret  was  welcom'd  to  the  shore 

First  with  the  brazen  cannon's  roar ; 

To  meet  him  next  the  soldier  comes, 

With  brazen  trumps,  and  brazen  drums ; 

Approaching  near  the  town  he  hears 

The  brazen  bells  salute  his  ears  : 

But,  when  Wood's  brass  began  to  sound, 

Guns,  trumpets,  drums,  and  bells  were  drown'd. 

In  1724,  a  speculator  named  Wood  obtained  a  patent  authorizing  him 
to  coin  £180,000  in  copper  for  the  use  of  Ireland.  Swift  discovered 
that  the  metal  was  debased  with  brass  to  an  immense  extent,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  letters,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Drapicr,"  to  expose  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  and  their  patentee.  The  greatest  excitement 
was  created :  the  Government  offered  a  large  sum  for  the  discovery  of 
the  writer,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
patent.  The  popularity  of  the  "  Drapier  "  was  at  its  height,  when  Lord 
Carteret  arrivea  in  Dublin  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  the  epigram  wittily 
alludes  to  the  brazen  din  which  greeted  the  unfortunate  Viceroy  on  aU 
sides. 
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of  the  finest  compliments  to  be  met  wil 
EPITAPH  ^^^  ^®  observed  how  much  is  oontaine  0> 

rming  character  of  tho  lady — her  fondnesi  , 
Beneath  tlii8>  for  her,  and  the  consequent  happinet'^ 
Poor  Tom  mo^*""^**'***  ®^  constantly  depict  the  mi  i* 
-wri.         1    't   jj'^ireat  to  meet  with  an  epigram  in  wK 
Who  only  liv  dXrtial  writes  in  his  best  taste,  wheulj 
To  spend  his  casKSn  her  goodness  as  a  wife  (Book  IV. "" 
His  darling  wife  of\  . 

Is  only  griev*d — then^band  blest, 

^L  and  the  best ; 

This  is  not  found  in  Swift's  Works.^£onsort  spare ; 
<<  Memoir  of  the  P«blio  and  Private  Life  clu no  share: 
Part  I.  33. 

The  hero  was  the  grandfather  of  Richard 
was  an  Irish  clergyman,  and  had  some  prospect  of  ril^toath : 
sion  through  Government  patronage,  out  irretrievab^lk  jt' 

Lord-Lieutenant,  by  inadvertently  preaching  a  sermon  ar^juQentar.f^ 
King's  birthday,  on  the  text:  ^* Sufficient  unto  the  day^^  on  thi^^ 
thereof."    He  was  an  improvident  man,  and  that  at  his  de^^tes,^ 
was  **  nothing  left  "  is  probably  true. 


THE  POWER  OF  TIME. 

If  neither  brass  nor  marble  can  withstand 
The  mortal  force  of  Time's  destructive  hand ; 
If  mountains  sink  to  vales,  if  cities  die. 
And  lessening  rivers  mourn  their  fountains  dry  : 
When  my  old  cassock  (said  a  Welch  divine) 
Is  out  at  elbows ;  why  should  I  repine  ? 

There  are  several  examples  of  this  class  of  epigram,  in  which  thci 
trifling  and  the  grand  are  brought  into  juxta-pontion.  A  Greek  one! 
by  Lucilius  (Jao^  IIL  41,  Ixiii.)  is  well  Imown  in  the  version  of  Bishop] 
Sprat: 

Bestride  an  ant,  a  pigmy  great  and  tall 
Was  thrown,  alus !  and  got  a  dreadful  fall. 
Under  th'  unruly  beast's  proud  feet  he  lies, 
All  torn ;  but  yet  with  generous  ardour  cries. 
"  Behold,  base  envious  world,  now,  now  laugh  on, 
For  thus  I  fall,  and  thus  feU  Phaeton." 

The  following  anon3rmous  epig^^m  is  amusing,  and  to  the  point 
c'  Select  Epigrams,"  1797,  II.  184)  : 

Myrtle  unsheath'd  his  shining  blade. 
And  fix'd  its  point  against  his  breast : 

Then  gaz'd  upon  the  wond'ring  maid, 
And  thus  his  dire  resolve  exprest : 


jrii^y      1  '^'  ^^t  ^fi  ""l'^  diadniu, 

« ii'tt  tlw  M,^^  ,  I  return  my  raging  loTe, 

"™-  M  ttowi^  ^  £  bnt  iii»dne«B,  life  but  pain. 

,  ,  iiu — at  once — I  both  remcne  1" 

^^'H  bmina^  '^  momant  T-Chloe  mid. 


'^I^F^^i^,  W  /•,  tiembluig,  hMtan'd  to  the  door : 
J""*ifto^„ve,  Betty  l-quiokl— »  pail,  ieai  maid  !— 
"  b  Uk  ot^   tiii  madmui  elie  will  stniu  the  aooT." 


j^    .  ON  mS  OWN  DEAFNESS. 

iWr       Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone, 
^  To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown  ; 

No  more  1  hear  mj  church's  bell, 

Than  if  it  rang  out  for  my  knell ; 

At  thnnder  now  no  more  I  start, 

Than  at  the  nunbliiig  of  a  oart ; 

And  what's  incredible,  alack  ! 

No  more  I  hear  a  woman's  clack. 

rift  wtotB  this  epipam  jn  LaUd  u  well  u  Eagliab.    The  flnt  line 
e  Latin  Terslonu: 

Vertiginosns,  inops,  aurdos,  male  giatns  amiois. 
lOD  the  false  qntuitity  of  the  flnt  word  It  bat  been  happily  mid,  tint 
da  expreasfOD  to  the  line,  thowlng  liow  the  poor  old  man  had,  by 
lesfneM,  lost  all  power  of  detecting  error  bv  the  ear. 
tho  "Poetical  Farrago,"  17M,  11.  19,  tnere  is  an  epigram  apon 
Vi: 

What  tboDgh  the  Dean  hears  not  tbe  kaell 

Of  the  next  choroh's  paasinK-b«ll ; 

What  though  the  thnnder  bom  a  clond, 

Or  that  from  female  tongae  more  lond, 

Alann  not :  at  tlie  Drapier's  ear 

dhlnk  bat  Wood's  halfpence,  and  he'll  hear. 


Behold  [  a  proof  of  Irish  sense  I 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen  I 
When  nothing's  left,  that's  worth  defenoe^ 

We  build  a  n: 
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During  the  lunacy  of  his  latter  years,  Swift  had  lucid  intervaU,  and 
vras  then  taken  out  for  a  drive.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  observed 
a  new  buildlDgf  and  enquired  its  object ;  being  told  that  it  was  a 
magazine,  he  expressed  surprise,  and  afterwards  made  the  above 
epigram ;  which  is  interesting  as  his  last  known  composition: 


GEORGE  GRANVILLE,    VISCOUNT   LANSDOWNE. 

Bom  1667.    Died  1735. 
TO  MYBA. 

Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  joys, 

Whom  now  her  smiles  reviv'd,  her  scorn  destroys : 

She  will,  and  she  will  not,  she  grants,  denies. 

Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies, 

Approving,  and  rejecting  in  a  breath. 

Now  proffering  mercy,  now  presenting  death. 

Thus  hoping,  thus  despairing,  never  sure, 

How  various  are  the  torments  I  endure  ! 

Cruel  estate  of  doubt  I  ah,  Myra,  tiy 

Once  to  resolve — or  let  me  live,  or  die. 

A  song  by  Sidney  Godolphin,  who  was  bom  in  1610,  might  be  thought 
the  original  of  this,  if  GranTllle  were  likely  to  have  ever  seen  it ;  but 
Mr.  Ellis  knew  of  no  printed  copy,  and  in  his  '^  Specimens  of  the  Early 
English  Poets,"  fit)m  which  the  following  stanza  is  taken,  he  gives  it 
extracted  firom  a  MB.  (Ed.  1803,  lU.  229): 

Or  love  me  less,  or  love  me  more  ; 

And  play  not  with  my  liberty  : 
Either  take  all  or  all  restore ; 

Bind  me  at  least  or  set  me  free  I 
Let  me  some  nobler  tortnre  find 
Than  of  a  donbtfiil  wavering  mind  : 
Take  all  my  peace  t  but  you  betey 
Mine  honour  too,  this  cruel  way. 


SEl^T  TO  OLASINDA  WITS  A  NOVEL  ENTITLED  "^  LES 

MALHEVB8  DE  VAMOVB,** 

Haste  to  Clarinda,  and  reveal 
Whatever  pains  poor  lovers  feel  ; 
When  that  is  done,  then  tell  the  &ir 
That  I  endure  much  more  for  her : 
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Who'd  truly  know  love's  pow'r  or  smart, 
Must  view  her  eyes  and  read  my  heail. 

yrd   Lyttelton's   address   to    Miss    Fortesoae,    with    a   oopy  of 
unond's  elegies,  has  a  similar  point : 

All  that  of  love  can  be  ezpress'd 

In  these  soft  numbers  see ; 
But,  Lucy,  would  you  know  the  rest, 

It  must  ba  read  in  me. 


FOBTUNK 

When  Fortune  seems  to  smile,  'tis  then  I  fear 
Some  lurking  ill,  and  hidden  mischief  near ; 
Us'd  to  her  frowns,  I  stand  upon  my  guard, 
And  arm'd  in  virtue,  keep  my  soul  prepared. 
Fickle  and  false  to  others  she  may  be^ 
I  can  complain  but  of  her  constancy. 

be  noble  endurance  here  expressed  may  remind  us  of  a  passage  in 
kespeare's  "  Goriolanus"  (Act  lY.  sc.  1),  where  Goriolanus,  address- 
bis  mother,  says : 

You  were  us'd 
To  say,  extremities  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
That  common  chances  conmion  men  could  bear ; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating :  fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded,  craves 
A  noble  cunning. 

»hnBon  thus  comments  upon  the  latter  part :  "  The  sense  is,  *  When 
;une  strikes  her  hardest  blows,  to  be  wounded,  and  yet  continue 
1,  requires  a  generous  policy/  He  calls  this  calmness,  cunning, 
use  it  is  the  effect  of  reflection  and  philosophy.  Perhaps  the  first 
tiuns  of  nature  are  nearly  uniform,  and  one  man  differs  from  another 
he  power  of  endurance,  as  he  is  better  regulated  by  precept  and 
•uction." 

stanza  (last  but  one)  in  a  poem,  entitled  '*  Content  and  Rich,"  by 
iH  Southwell,  the  Jesuit,  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  so  similar  to 
first  part  of  Granville's  epigram,  that  we  may  be  disposed  to 
)Te  it  the  original  from  which  the  latter  obtained  the  thought : 

No  change  of  Fortune's  calm 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down : 
When  Fortune  smiles.  I  smile  to  think 

How  quickly  she  will  frown. 
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BEVJL  HIGGONS. 

A  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Higgons,  and  of  Bridget,  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  of  Stow,  was  bom  in  1670.  He  be- 
came a  commoner  of  S.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  went  afterwards  to 
Cambridge ;  and  then  to  the  Middle  Temple.  Being  a  firm  adherent 
of  James  II.,  he  followed  that  monarch  to  France,  where  he  continnt^ 
to  reside,  delighting  all  his  acquaintance  by  his  wit  and  humour.  He 
wrote  a  few  poems,  a  tragedy,  and  one  or  two  prose  works  of  some 
merit.  He  died  in  17H5.  The  following  epigrams  are  taken  from 
Nichols'  "  Select  Collection  of  Poems,"  Vol.  III.  1780. 

TO  SIB  GODFREY  KNELLER,  WHEN  PAINTING  LADY 

HYDE'S  PORTRAIT.' 

The  Cyprian  Queen,  drawn  by  Apelles'  hand, 

Of  perfect  beauty  did  the  pattern  stand. 

But  then  bright  nymphs  from  every  part  of  Greece 

Did  all  contribute  to  adorn  the  piece ; 

From  each  a  several  charm  the  painter  took 

(For  no  one  mortal  so  divine  could  look). 

Jiut,  happier  Kneller,  fate  presents  to  you 

In  one  that  finished  beauty  which  he  drew. 

But  oh,  take  heed,  for  vast  is  the  design, 

And  madness  'twere  for  any  hand  but  thine. 

For  mocking  thunder  bold  Salmoneus  dies ; 

And  'tis  as  rash  to  imitate  her  eyes. 

This  lady,  afterwards  Countess  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester,  ia 
celebrated  in  tlie  writings  of  many  of  the  poets  of  the  day  for  her  gieat 
beauty,  and  was  a  reigning  toast  at  the  meetings  of  the  Eit-Oat  Club. 
One  of  the  best  of  tbe  club  verses  on  her  is  by  Garth : 

The  god  of  wine  grows  jealous  of  his  art, 
He  only  fires  the  head,  but  Hyde  the  heart. 
The  queen  of  love  looks  on,  and  smiles  to  see 
A  nymph  more  mighty  than  a  deity. 

Hughes,  in  lines  ^  To  a  Painter,"  who  was  taking  the  likenen  of  • 
"  beauteous  and  victorious  fair,"  asks : 

Canst  thou  Love's  brightest  lightning  draw, 
Which  none  e'er  yet  unwounded  saw  ? 
To  what  then  wilt  thou  next  aspire. 
Unless  to  imitate  Jove's  fire  ? 
Which  is  a  less  adventurous  pride, 
Though  'twas  for  that  Salmoneus  died. 


I! 
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TO  MB,  POP& 


Thy  wit  in  vain  the  feeble  critic  gnaws ; 

While  the  hard  metal  breaks  the  serpent's  jaws. 

Grieve  not,  my  friend,  that  spite  and  brutal  rage 

At  once  thy  person  and  thy  muse  engage  : 

Our  virtues  only  from  ourselves  can  now, 

Health,  strength  and  beauty,  to  blind  chance  we  owe. 

But  Heaven,  indulgent  to  thy  nobler  part. 

In  thy  fair  mind  express'd  the  nicest  art : 

Nature  too  busy  to  regard  the  whole. 

Forgets  the  body  to  adorn  the  soul. 

Pope,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  deformed.  Shakespeare,  in  **  Twelfth 
Night"  (Act  III.  sc.  4),  shows  of  how  little  importance  is  personal 
appearanoe  in  comparison  with  a  **  fitir  mind  "  : 

In  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  bat  the  nnkind ; 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous-evil 
Are  empty  tnixiJis,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 


NATHANIEL  LEE, 

A  dramatic  poet,  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  He 
fell  into  dissipated  habits,  and  became  insane. 

TO  SIB  BOGEB  VE8TBANQE. 
(Granger's  •*  Biographical  History  of  England,"  1775,  IV.  70). 

Faces  may  alter,  names  can't  change : 

I  am  strange  Lee  altered ;  you  are  still  Ue-Strange, 

The  occasion  of  this  flash  of  wit  was  a  visit  by  L'Estrange  to  Lee 
in  a  madhouse,  when  he  found  him  so  altered  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognised. 

Epigrams  which  depend  for  their  wit  on  play  npon  words,  rank  low 
in  this  class  of  composition,  but  many  are  amusing  and  clever.  Tbonuis 
Fuller,  in  his  ^'  Holy  State,"  in  a  life  of  William  Perkins,  gives  an 
epigram,  the  original  being  in  Latin,  by  Hugh  Holland,  on  ihaX  learned 
divine,  bom  in  1558,  whose  works  were  held  in  great  estimation,  but 
were  all  written  with  a  left-handed  pen,  his  right  hand  being  useless : 

Though  Nature  thee  of  tby  right  hand  bereft. 
Right  well  thou  writest  with  tby  hand  that's  left. 
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Another  good  one  is  by  Dr.  Donne,  on  a  Lame  Beggar : 

"  I  am  unable,**  yonder  beggar  cries, 

**  To  stand  or  move ; "  if  he  says  true,  he  lies. 

The  following  punning  epitaph  in  S.  Miohael's  Church,  Lewes,  is  & 
curious  specimen  of  this  style.  It  is  on  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham,  an 
ancestor  of  Lord  Chichester,  who  repulsed  the  French  foices  which 
attacked  Seaford,  compelling  them  to  escape  to  their  ships.  He  died 
in  1559  : 

His  valour's  proofe,  his  manlie  virtue's  prayse 
Cannot  be  marshall'd  in  this  narrow  roome : 
His  brave  exploit  in  great  King  Henry's  dayes 
Among  the  worthye  hath  a  worthier  tombe : 
What  time  the  French  sought  to  have  sack't  Sea-Ford 
This  Pelham  did  Be-Pel'em  back  abroad. 

The  play  upon  a  name  sometimes  rises  into  extreme  elegance,  as  i& 
the  following  epitaph,  by  Crashaw,  on  Dr.  Brook,  a  celebrated  Master 
of  the  Charter-house  (**  Steps  to  the  Temple,  &c."  1670,  95)  : 

A  Brook,  whose  stream  so  g^reat,  so  good, 
Was  lov'd,  was  honour'd  as  a  flood. 
Whose  banks  the  Muses  dwelt  upon, 
More  than  their  own  Helicon, 
Here  at  length  hath  gladly  found 
A  quiet  passage  under  ground  ; 
Meanwhile  his  loved  banks,  now  dry, 
The  Muses  with  their  tears  supply. 

And,  as  in  an  extempore  addressed  to  Lady  Brown,  and  ascribed  to 
Lord  Lyttelton  in  **  An  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,"  1786,  H.  191 : 

When  I  was  young  and  debonnaire. 
The  hroumett  nymph  to  me  was  fair ; 
But  now  Fm  old,  and  wiser  grown, 
The  fairest  nymph  to  me  is  Broum. 

Luttrell  wrote  a  punning  distich  on  Miss  Tree,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Bradshaw,  the  celebrated  singer,  of  which  Rogers  said :  **  It  is  quite  a 
little  fairy  tale  *'  (Rogers*  "  Table  Talk,"  1856,  276) : 

On  this  tree  when  a  nightingale  settles  and  sings, 
The  tree  will  return  her  as  good  as  she  brings. 

Another  specimen  of  the  punning  style,  is  an  anonymous  epigram 
**  On  the  Masters  of  Clare  HaU,  and  Caius  (Keys)  College,  Cambridge" 
("  Select  Epigrams,"  H.  113)  : 

Says  Oooch  to  old  Wilcox,  Come  take  t'other  bout  I 
'Tis  late,  says  the  Master,  1*11  not  be  lock'd  out. 

Mere  stuff !  cries  the  Bishop,  stay  as  long  as  you  please, 
What  signify  gates  i  am't  I  Master  of  Keysf 

Sir  Thomas  Gooch  was  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  afterwards  of  Ely, 
and  also  Master  of  Caius  College. 
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"The  Superiority  of  liachinery,"  by  Hood,  may  be  cited  as  an 
niTiamg  modern  example  of  this  claas  of  epigram  : 

A  mechanic  his  labour  will  often  discard. 

If  the  rate  of  his  pay  he  dislikes ; 
But  a  clock — and  its  case  is  unconmionly  hard—- 

Will  continue  to  work,  tho'  it  strikes  I 


WILLIAM   CONGBEVE. 
Bom  about  1670.    Died  1729. 

ABSENCE. 

Alas !  what  pains,  what  racking  thoughts  he  proves, 
Who  lives  remov'd  from  her  he  dearest  loves  I 
In  cruel  absence  doom'd  past  joys  to  mourn, 
And  think  on  hours  that  will  no  more  return  ! 
Oh,  let  me  ne*er  the  pangs  of  absence  try, 
Save  me  from  absence.  Love,  or  let  me  die. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  *^  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona  '*  (Act  IIL  so.  11 
Dts  a  similar  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  Valentine,  when  banishod 
f  the  Duke  on  pain  of  death : 

And  why  not  death,  rather  than  Uying  torment  ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banbh'd  from  myself; 
And  Silria  is  myself :  banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment  t 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 

So  also,  Spenser  in  one  of  his  sonnets  (Ixzxyiii)  says : 

Dark  is  my  day  whyles  her  fayre  li^ht  I  mis, 
And  dead  my  life  that  wants  such  lively  blia. 


LE8BIA. 

When  Lesbia  first  1  saw  so  heavenly  &ir, 
With  eyes  so  bright,  and  with  that  awful  air, 
I  thought  my  heart,  which  durst  so  high  aspire, 
As  bold  as  his  who  snatched  celestial  fire. 
But  soon  as  e'er  the  beauteous  idiot  spoke. 
Forth  from  her  coral  lips  such  folly  broke, 


i 
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Like  balm  the  trickling  nonsense  healed  my  wonnd. 
And  what  her  eyes  enthraird  her  tongue  unbound. 

The  third  stanza  of  a  ballad  by  Smart,  "  The  Talkative  Fair,"  bean 
mnoh  resemblance  to  this : 

Your  tongue's  a  traitor  to  your  face, 
Your  fame's  by  your  own  noise  obscur'd, 
All  are  distracteid  while  they  gaze ; 
But  if  they  listen,  they  are  om^d. 

Martial  has  an  epigram  on  a  lady  who  was  no  longer  young,  which 
is  very  similar  in  idea,  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  being  tnns* 
posed  (Book  VII.  101).  The  translation  is  by  Steele,  but  it  is  rather  a 
happy  imitation  than  a  literal  rendering : 

Whilst  in  the  dark  on  thy  soft  hand  I  hung, 
And  heard  the  tempting  siren  in  thy  tonsue, 
What  flames,  what  darts,  what  anguish  I  endur*d  I 
— But,  when  the  candle  enter'd,  I  was  cur'd. 

In  the  following,  taken  from  "  Select  Epigrams,"  the  lady  had  no 
defect  either  of  feature  or  voice.  It  is  entitled  an  ** Impromptu;  after 
reading  the  story  of  Ulysses'  escape  from  the  Sirens  " : 

/  When  Emily,  sweet  maid,  appears, 

More  dangerous  charms  surprise ; 
What  then  avails  to  stop  our  ears, 
Unless  we  shut  our  eyes  ? 


KICHARD  GWINNETT, 

Bom  probably  about  1670,  was  of  Christ  Ghurch,  Oxford,  whence 
he  removed  to  the  ]^Iiddle  Temple ;  but  the  air  of  London  disagreeing 
with  his  delicate  health,  he  gave  up  the  law  and  retired  into  the 
country,  where  he  died  in  1717.  He  was  in  love  with  the  poeteea 
Elizabeth  Thomas,  the  Corinna  of  Dryden,  whose  death  was  hastened 
by  the  cruel  malediction  of  Pope  in  the  ^  Dunciad."  The  marriage 
was  prevented  by  the  bad  health  and  early  death  of  Gwinnett.  The 
letters  which  passed  between  them.  Under  the  names  of  Pylades  and 
Corinna,  were  afterwards  published. 

ON  READ  AND  HANNE8  BEING  KNIGHTED  BY  QUEES 

ANNE, 

(Noble's  Continuation  of  Granger's  ^  Biographical  History," 

1806,  n.  233.) 

The  queen  like  Heav'n  shines  equally  on  all, 

Her  favours  now  without  distinction  fall : 

Great  Bead  and  slender  Hannes,  both  knighted,  show, 

That  none  their  honours  shall  to  merit  owe. 
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at  popish  doctrine  is  exploded  quite, 
Balph  had  been  no  duke,  and  Bead  no  knight, 
at  none  may  virtue  or  their  learning  plead, 
is  has  no  grace,  and  that  can  hardly  read. 

Ham  Read,  originally  a  tailor,  or  a  cobbler,  beoame  progressiyely 
3bank,  and  a  auaok  doctor,  and,  though  he  could  not  read,  he 
e  in  Lis  own  chariot.  He  professed  to  cure  all  blindness,  and 
ien  Anue  and  George  I.  entrusted  the  care  of  their  eyes  to 
»m  which,"  amusing:ly  remarks  Noble, "  one  would  have  thought 
B,  like  the  ruled,  ^in^ed  to  be  as  dark  as  Taylor,  hiB  bro£er 
txnoh-horseB,  five  of  which  were  blind,  because  he  ezerdaed 
upon  animals  that  could  not  complain." 
Iward  Hannes  was  a  very  different  character,  haying  been 
at  Westminster,  and  Ghmt  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
'  of  Chemistry.  He  was  the  author  of  several  poems  in  the 
^glicane  ";  and  left  £1000  towards  completing  the  quadrangle 
.  Church.     He  was,  however,  satirized  as  a  quack  by  the  wits 

Lalph  of  the  epigram  was  the  first  Duke  of  Montagu,  who 
3d  from  an  earldom  to  that  rank  in  1705.  His  chief  charae- 
vhB  fondness  for  magnificence,  and  desire  of  wealth  for  tlie 
f  pomp.  He  married  the  mad  widow  of  Christopher,  Duke 
narle,  for  the  sake  of  her  riches.  An  epigram  by  Lord  Bosse, 
larriage,  will  be  found  under  his  name.  It  was  this  noble- 
0,  when  complimented  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  some 
trks  which  he  had  completed  at  Boughtoii,  gave  the  well- 
EiBwer,  *'  What  are  they  to  your  grace's  Fireworks !" 


JOSEPH    ADDISON. 
Bom  1672.    Died  1719. 

EN  ON  A  TOASTINO-OLASS  OF  THE  KIT-CAT  CLUB 
ON  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MANCHESTER, 

While  haughty  Gallia's  dames,  who  spread 
0*er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artful  red. 
Beheld  this  heanteous  stranger  there 
In  native  charms,  divinely  fair. 
Confusion  in  their  looks  they  show'd, 
And  with  unborrowed  blushes  glow'd. 

idy  upon  whom  this  beautiful  epigram  was  written,  waa  tlie 
dington  Grenville,  married  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Manchester, 
mpanied  her  hudband  (then  Lord  Montagu)^  when  he  went  au 
lor  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1699, 
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NICHOLAS  ROWE 

'  Bom  1673.    Died  1718. 

TO  THE  TWO  NEW  MEMBERS  FOR  BRAMBER,  1708. 

I  Thougli  in  the  Commons'  Honse  yon  did  prevail, 

i  Good  Sir  Cleeve  Moore,  and  gentle  Master  Hale ; 

Yet  on  good  Inck  be  cantious  of  relying. 
Burgess  for  Bramber  is  no  place  to  die  in. 
i  Your  predecessors  have  been  oddly  &ted ; 

Asgill  and  Shippen  have  been  both  irandated. 


John  Asgill  published  a  treatise  entitled,  '^  An  argument  pioTingthi 
according  to  the  coyenant  of  eternal  life,  revealed  in  the  Scriptim 
men  may  be  translated  hence  into  that  eternal  life  without  paasii 
through  death/'  &o.,  1700.  He  was  elected  member  for  Bramber,  b 
a  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  his  book,  and  reporting  tb 
Mb  views  with  regard  to  men  being  irandaJted  without  death  we 
blasphemous,  he  was  expelled  the  House— transkifoci  from  public 
private  life. 

William  Shippen,  a  strong  Jacobite,  succeeded  Asgill  as  member  J 
Bramber,  in  1707.  As  Bowe's  epigram  is  dated  1708,  he  can  have  { 
a  very  i^ort  time  for  that  borough,  out  the  cause  of  lus  translation 
another  constituency  does  not  appear. 


TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  {AFTERWARDS  GEORGE  h 

In  1726,  the  king,  George  I.,  was  in  Hanover,  when  a  fire  broke  < 
in  Spring  Qardens,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  assisted  in  extingoii 
Ing.    Upon  which  Bowe  composed  this  epigram : 

Thy  guardian,  blest  Britannia,  scorns  to  sleep. 
When  the  sad  subjects  of  his  father  weep ; 
Weak  princes  by  their  fears  increase  distress  ; 
He  faces  danger,  and  so  makes  it  less  : 
Tyrants  on  blazing  towers  may  smile  with  joy ; 
He  knows,  to  save^  is  greater  than  destroy. 

In  the  "  Poetical  Farrago,"  are  "  Verses  written  under  the  statue 
Edward  VI.  at  S.  Thomas's  Hospital "  : 

On  Edward's  brow  no  laurels  cast  a  shade, 
Nor  at  his  feet  are  warlike  spoils  displa/d : 
Yet  here,  since  first  his  bounty  rais'd  the  pile, 
The  lame  grow  active,  and  the  languid  smile : 
See  this,  ye  chiefs,  and,  struck  with  envy,  pine^ 
To  kill  is  hrutal^  but  to  save,  divifia. 
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The  last  two  lines  of  Bowe's  epigram  recall  a  fine  passage  In  Pope's 
llssay  on  Man,"  Epistle  II.  195 : 

Thus  Nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied : 
Beason  the  bias  turns  to  good  from  ill. 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus  if  he  will. 
The  fiery  soul  abhorr'd  in  Catiline, 
In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine : 
The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save, 
And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knaYe. 


JOHN  HUGHES. 

Bom  1677.    Died  1720. 

VHITTEN  UNDER  THE  FEINT  OF  TOM  BBITTON,  THE 

MUSICAL  SMALL-COAL  MAN, 

Though  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  htunble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  and  arts  unpnrchas'd  dwelL 
Well  pleaa'd  Apollo  thither  led  his  train. 
And  mnsic  warbled  in  her  sweetest  strain : 
Cyllenius  so,  as  fables  tell,  and  Joye, 
Came  willing  gnests  to  poor  Philemon's  grove. 
Let  useless  pomp  behold,  and  blush  to  find 
So  low  a  station,  such  a  liberal  mind. 

The  singular  character  commemorated  in  this  epigram  was  bom  in 
rorthamptonshire,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and,  going  to 
london,  set  up  as  a  small-coal  man.  The  business  was  not  congenial 
ither  to  chemistiy  or  music,  yet  he  became  an  adept  in  both,  and  was 
Iso  a  collector  of  curious  books  of  various  kinds.  Li  a  miserable  house, 
le  ground  floor  of  which  was  a  repository  for  his  smali-coal,  he  had 
igular  concerts,  at  which  he  played  the  viol  da  gamba,  and  which 
enions  of  ull  ranks  attended.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  modest,  un- 
resuming  man,  of  real  genius,  but  practical  habits.    He  died  in  1714. 

Prior  has  an  epigram,  **■  Written  under  the  Print  of  Tom  Britton, 
ainted  by  Mr.  Woolaston  " : 

Though  doom'd  to  small-coal,  yet  to  arts  allied, 
Eich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride ; 
Music's  best  patron,  judge  of  books  and  men, 
Beloved  and  nonour'd  by  Apollo's  train : 
Li  Greece  or  Home  sure  never  did  appear 
Bo  bright  a  genius,  in  eo  dark  a  sphere  : 
More  of  the  man  had  artfully  been  sav'd, 
Had  Knellcr  painted,  and  hud  Yertue  grav'd. 
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ADVICE  TO  MB,  POPE,  ON  HIS  INTENDED  TBANSLATIO 

OF  HOMER, 

O  thou,  who,  with  a  happy  genius  bom, 

Canst  tnneful  verse  in  flowing  nnmbera  turn, 

Crown'd  on  thy  Windsor's  plains  with  early  bays, 

Be  early  wise,  nor  trust  io  barren  praise. 

Blind  was  the  bard  that  sung  Achilles'  rage, 

He  ming,  and  begg'd,  and  ciu-s'd  th'  ungiving  age : 

If  Britain  his  tra^lated  song  would  hear, 

First  take  the  gold — then  chaim  the  listening  ear ; 

So  shall  thy  father  Homer  smile  to  see 

His  pension  paid — though  late,  and  paid  to  thee. 

Dr.  Johnflon  took  this  hint  in  the  publication  of  his  edition 
ShakeiipGare.  He  obtained  subscribers,  expecting  to  be  able  to  is 
his  volumes  speedily ;  yet  nine  years  elapsed  before  the  publicati 
which  was  at  lelgth  hastened,  Boswell  supposes,  by  Churchill's  ' 
braiding  satire  in  "  The  Ghost,"  Book  III. : 

He  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook. 

And  takes  their  cash— but  where's  the  book? 

No  matter  where ;  wise  fear,  we  know, 

Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe ; 

But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends, 

Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ? 

Cowper,  by  his  epigram  on  Oxford,  resented  the  refusal  of 
University  to  subscrioe  to  his  translation  of  Homer : 

Gould  Homer  come  himself,  distressed  and  poor, 
And  tune  his  harp  at  Rhedicina's  door, 
The  rich  old  vixen  would  exclaim  (I  fear), 
"  Begone  I  no  tramper  gets  a  farthing  here." 


WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW  AT  WALLINQTON  HOUSE,  TH 
THE  SEAT  OF  MRS,  ELIZABETH  BRIDGES,  1719. 

Envy,  if  thy  searching  eye 
Through  this  window  chance  to  pry, 
To  thy  sorrow  thou  shalt  find 
All  that's  generous,  friendly,  kind, 
Goodness,  virtue,  every  grace, 
Dwelling  in  this  happy  place : 
Then,  if  thou  would'st  shun  this  sight, 
Hence  for  ever  take  thy  flight. 
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Id  the  finuth  booh  of  "  Farediau  Lost,'  Milton  paints  Stitsii'i  nght 
□f  the  happiness  of  Adun  and  five : 

Aside  the  devil  tam'd 
For  envj ;  jet  with  jenlouB  leer  malign 
Ered  tbem  ashtiooe,  and  to  bimself  thiu  'plain'd  : 
"Digbt  hateJiil,  slgbt  tormentiug  1  thus  luese  two. 


DB.  ABEL  EVAKS, 


HA.  in  1699.  He  ia  generallf  styled  "  Dr.  Evana,  tlie  Epigramma- 
tist," and  it  is,  therefore,  profaeble  ttiat  be  wrote  mnch  in  that  style, 
balverj  fewof  hiaepigranuarenaneilaiit.  When  BurseT  of  S.  John's, 
I  he  caused  some  very  fine  trees  belonging  to  the  college  to  be  cut  down, 
«bioh  produced  the  following  epigiaoi,  ascribed  in  '.he  "  Addltioas  to 
Pope"  Co  Di.  Todlow;  in  the  "Poetical  Calendar"  and  in  Nichols* 
"  QJlecUon  "  to  Dr.  Couyen,  with  some  vurialions : 

Indulgant  Nalare  to  each  kind  bestova 

A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes. 

The  goose,  a  silly  bird,  yet  knows  the  foi ; 

Hares  By  from  dogs,  and  sailors  steer  from  rooka: 

This  rogue  the  gallows  for  his  fate  foresees, 

And  bears  a  libe  antipBtby  to  trees. 
The  following,  with  the  eioeption  of  the  third  (which  is  in  "  Select 
EpigramH"),  and  other  pitces  by  Evan^i,  are  preserved  in  Nichols' 
"  Select  Collection  of  Poems,"  Vol,  III.  1780. 


Hud  Marlborough's  troops  in  Gaul  no  better  fought. 
ThaQ  Van,  to  grace  his  fame,  in  marble  wrought, 
No  more  in  arms,  than  he  in  emblems,  skill'd, 
The  cock  had  drove  the  lioti  from  the  field. 


absurdity  of  the  di 

Bee  1  the  fell  lion  does  with  vengeance  glow. 
To  Sx  bis  talons  in  the  prosmte  foe, 
Arm'd  with  dire  wrath,  tlic  uoword  cock  to  maul ; 
Wberu  is  the  builder's  Joke  ?  go,  ask  the  GauL 
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AN  BVITAPB  ON  SIR  JOHN  VANBBUaH. 
Under  thU  fitone,  reader,  survey 
Dead  Sir  John  Vanbrtwh'B  hout<e  of  clay. 
Lie  heavy  on  biEQ,  eorwl  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee  I 

S[i  Joha  Vuibragh,  the  draniAtio  miter  and  aiohiteat,  has  neiK 
been  denied  the  honoiir*  oT  a  wit,  bnt  has  been  aererely  oenmred  fix 
liis  heavy  and  taatelew  buildingv.  Blenheim  naa  esperiaU;  tlu 
object  of  ridicule,  and  is  thus  humoroasl;  condemaed  b;  Swift : 

.     .    irhis  Oraoe  were  no  more  ekill'd  la 

Tho  art  nf  butteiing  wsills  tban  building. 

We  might  expect  to  see  next  fear 

A  mouae-trap-maii  cbief  engineer. 
Theugb  ho  knew  noUung  of  hemldrjr.  Sir  Jidm  was  in  1704  ap- 
"■ointod  Cliireni;euz  Ein^t-Arms.    Swift  admitted  that  he  eould  no* 


poiatod 

huUdlu 


ON  THE  BBIBQE  AT  BLENHSIM. 
The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  ehows. 
The  stream,  apt  emblem  of  his  bounty,  flows. 

Tlio  Duke  of  Marlborough  built  a  fine  bridge  over  a  paltry  rivulet, 
which  prodoced  this  cpignim  in  refi:ienc<:  to  his  well-known  meanncBB. 
When  afterwards  a  large  body  of  water  wrh  collected,  and  the  tinj 
brook  became  a  wide  and  full-Sowing  atreum,  Boewell  remarked  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  they  drove  together  througli  the  park :  "  Tbej  have   j 
drowned  the  epigram."    The  duke's  bridge  was  an  object  of  geneial    | 
ridicole.    The  fbUowing  distiob,  found  in  (ha  "  Featoon,"  is  said  to  be    ] 
by  Pope: 

The  minnows,  as  through  this  vast  arch  they  pass, 
Ory— How  like  whales  we  look  I    Thanks  to  yonr  Graoe  I 

Uomden,  in  his  "  Britanoia,"  gives  a  Latin  epigram  on  a  handsome 
bridge  at  Tadcaster,  over  the  Warfe,  a  stream  reduced  in  aammer  to 
very  small  dimensions ;  bonskted  by  Batdl  Keanet,  in  Oibson's  edition, 
1685, 715 : 
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ON  DR.  TAD  LOW, 

Ten  thousand  tailors,  with  their  length  of  line. 

Strove,  though  in  vain,  his  compass  to  confine ; 

At  length,  bewailing  their  exhausted  store, 

Their  packthread  ceas'd,  and  parchment  was  no  more. 

Dr.  Tadlow  was  of  8.  John's  College,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
stontness.  His  contemporary  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Panle,  son  of  Dr.  William 
Paole,  bishop  of  that  see,  was  also  a  very  stoat  man,  but  not  so  cor- 
pulent as  Dr.  Tadlow.  Dr.  Evans  said  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
writing  a  poem  upon  them,  but  of  which  he  had  only  composed  one 
line  (Granger's  «  Biog.  Hist."  1779,  IV.  173)  : 

Tadloidet  musss  Panlo  majora  canamns. 

The  following  distich  was  also  probably  written  by  Evans  : 

When  Tadlow  walks  the  streets,  the  paviours  cry, 
"  God  bless  you,  sir  I"  and  lay  their  rammers  by. 

When  this  was  first  made  public,  a  blank  was  left  for  the  name,  and 
consequently  every  eentleman  of  large  bulk  and  some  note  was,  by  one 
or  other  of  the  aneodote-writers  and  wits  of  the  day,  conjectured  to  be 
the  particular  subject  of  the  epignunmatist's  faoetiousness. 

Perhaps  a  similar  joke  in  *'  Epigrams  in  Distich,"  1740,  7,  may  also 
refer  to  Dr.  Tadlow : 

The  paviours  bless  his  steps  where'er  they  come : 
Chairmen  dismay'd  fly  the  approaching  doom. 


GEORGE  JEFFREYS, 

Bom  in  1678,  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar,  but  did  not  practise.  He  was  for  some  time  secretary  to 
Dr.  Hartstronge,  Bishop  of  Derry ;  and  afterwards  lived  in  the  families 
of  two  Dukes  of  Chandos,  who  were  his  relations.  In  1754  he  pub- 
liBhed  a  volume  of  **  Miscellanies  in  Verse  and  Prose"  (including  the 
following  epigrams),  and  died  the  next  year. 

EXTEMPORE  ON  TEE  8I0HT  OF  A  DANCE. 

How  ill  the  motion  with  the  music  suits  1 

So  once  play'd  Orpheus,  but  so  danc'd  the  brutes. 

This  epigram  has  been  given  to  Welsted,  Budgell,  abd  Ambrose 
Philips,  and  is  printed  (with  a  slight  variation)  in  the  wortti  of  the 
List 
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Your  hand  and  voice  the  judging  ear  delight, 
And  in  the  dance  j^ou  doubly  charm  the  sight : 
Where  shall  we  meet,  but  in  the  spheres  and  yon. 
So  amooth  a  motion,  and  such  mnsio  too ! 


fimploy'd  to  cnre  a  love-diatTacted  swain. 

The  bc»sted  aid  of  heUdtore  is  vain  ; 

None  but  the  Fair  the  storm  she  rais'd  can  calm; 

Her  smiles  the  cordial,  and  her  tears  the  balm : 

In  Cynthia's  bosom  dwells  the  magio  pow'r, 

Sov'reign  to  heal,  and  vital  to  reetore : 

But,  oh!  what  medicine  e'er  could  reach  the  heart? 

The  daughter's  eyee  have  foil'd  the  father's  art : 

For,  matchless  were  the  leam'd  physician's  skill. 

If  he  could  save  as  tost  as  she  can  kill. 

h  tonnet  deecribea  the  vain  eSM  of  a  leech  to  ctiR 

Long  langaiBhing  in  doable  malady 
Of  mj  h&rts  woand,  and  of  mf  bodies  griefs  ; 
There  came  to  me  ■  leacb,  that  vould  appl; 
Fit  medicineB  foi  m;  bodice  best  reliefe. 
Vayne  man.  quoth  I,  that  haet  but  littio  ptielb 
In  deep  dlBooveiy  of  die  myodp  dLaoBAe  \ 
Ii  Dot  the  hut  of  ull  the  bod;  chii^fe, 
And  rules  the  membcre  aa  it  xelfe  doth  pleue? 
Then,  with  some  oirdLAlls,  seeks  for  to  appease 
The  inward  laTiguoi  of  mv  wouuded  hart ; 
And  then  mj  body  shall  have  Bhortlj  ease  : 
Bat  such  BVeet  cordinlU  pesHe  pbysiciuDa  art. 

TbeD,  my  lyfea  leach  1  doe  yoni  skill  reveale; 

And,  with  one  aalve,  both  hart  and  body  beale. 
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ON  A  LADY'S  HANDWBITING. 

In  characters  so  fair,  we  trace 

Eliza's  charming  hand. 
That  Heaven  alone,  who  form'd  her  face, 

Could  sweeter  strokes  command. 
The  beanties  there  by  Nature  wrought 

Excel  the  writer's  art ; 
For  here  the  wondering  eye  is  caught. 

But  there  the  wounded  heart. 

An  epigram  ia  the  '*  Poetical  Register  **  for  181(V-11,  by  Dr.  Russell 

guthor  of  the  "History  of  Modem  Europe"),  "On  Hiss  W 'a 
rawings,"  gives  the  reason  why,  in  her  case,  none  ^oould  sweeter 
strolroe  command  ** : 

Beneath  a  myrtle  Cupid  lay, 

His  eyelids  drown  d  in  sleep's  soft  dew. 
When  Dora,  passing  by  that  way, 

His  quiver  seiz'd  and  straight  withdrew. 
Hence  the  fair  artist's  drawing  charms, 

Her  slightest  sketches  fire  our  hearts : 
The  nymph  possess'd  of  Cupid's  arms, 

Sports  with  our  fate,  and  draws  with  darts. 


DR.  JOSEPH  TRAPP, 

Bom  in  1679,  was  the  first  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  in 
later  life  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and  of  Harlington, 
Middlesex.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  a  most  learned  person. 
Bishop  Pearoe'  said  of  him,  that  he  studied  harder  than  any  man  in 
England.  In  translations  only  he  failed,  his  **  Virgil "  being  strongly 
conilemned.    He  died  in  1747. 

ON  A  REGIMENT  BEING  SENT  TO  OXFORD,  AND  A 
PRESENT  OF  BOOKS  TO  CAMBRIDGE,  BY  GEORGE  X, 
IN  1715. 

(Nichols*  "Literary  Anecdotes,"  IIL  330,  and  Vm.  489.) 

The  king,  observing  with  judicious  eyes, 
The  state  of  both  his  universities, 
To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  why? 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty : 


To  Cambridge  books  he  sent,  as  well  diBoeming 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

TbiB  epigmm  being  repeated  in  tbe  presence  of  Sit  Williun  Brotrne^ 
a  pbyaiauiu  of  Lpin,  in  I4orfoIk.  whow  luaming  and  ecoentncitj 
btought  him  into  great  notoriety,  he  stood  up  foT  the  lionoiir  of  Cam- 
bridge, of  wliich  he  was  a  gisduate,  and  anaweted,  impromptu  (Niuhol), 
u  abore} : 

The  king  to  Oiibrd  sent  a  troop  of  hone, 
For  Tories  ovn  no  argument  but  foroe ; . 
With  equal  skill  to  QLmbiiiige  LK>nks  he  Bent, 
For  Whigs  admit  no  force  but  argument. 
Dr.  JohDBon'B  opioion  of  this  answer  is  given  in  Un.  TUazi'a  "  Adcb- 
dotes  " :  "  Mr.  Johnsan  did  him  Ihe  justioe  to  say,  it  wu  one  of  tt>s 
happiest  eitfimporaneous  productions  he  ever  met  with ;  though  bs 
onoe  comically  confessed,  tbat  he  hated  to  repeat  the  wit  ofa  VhJ; 
urged  in  support  of  Whiggism." 

The  books  sent  to  Cambridge  composed  the  valuable  hbraiy  of  Sf- 
HoDre,  Bishop  of  Ely.  which  Geurge  L  purcbawd  for  6000  gninew 
and  ptesentedto  the  univeraity. 


DE.  EDWAED  YOUNG. 
BomieSl.    DIadl76S. 

ON  MICHAEL  ASOELO'S  FAMOUS  PIOTDBS  OF  TEE 
CBDUIFIXION. 
Whilst  his  Bedeemer  on  his  caavase  dies, 
Stabb'd  at  hU  feet  hie  brother  weltering  lies : 
The  daring  artiet,  cruelly  serene, 
Views  the  pale  cheek  and  the  distorted  mien  ; 
He  drains  off  life  by  drops,  and  deaf  to  cries, 
Examines  eveiy  spirit  us  it  flies : 
He  studies  torment,  dives  in  mortal  woe. 
To  rouse  up  every  pang  repeats  his  blow; 
Each  rising  agony,  eaoh  dreadful  grace, 
Yet  warm  transplanting  to  his  Saviour's  Face. 
Oh  glorious  theft!     Oh  nobly  wicked  draughtl 
Wiln  its  full  chai'ge  of  death  each  feature  fraagbt: 
buch  wondrous  force  the  magic  colours  boast, 
From  his  own  skill  he  staite  in  horror  lost  ^* 
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To  aooonnt  for  the  wonderful  perfection  of  the  picture,  it  seems  to 
liftve  been  thought  necessary  to  invent  the  fiction  upon  which  the 
epigram  is  founded.  The  tradition  is  this :  "  Michael  Angelo,  being 
engaged  in  painting  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  obtained  permissioo 
to  snperintend  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  who  was  condemned  to 
be  broken  upon  the  wheel  The  man  being  stretched  out  upon  his 
back,  perfectly  naked,  the  artist,  eagerly  scrutinizing  each  nerve  and 
fibre  of  his  frame,  directed  that  the  blows  should  be  infiicted  on  those 
parts  of  his  limbs  and  trunk,  which  might  occasion  the  most  lively  and 
Ungering  torment,  in  order  that,  in  representing  the  agonies  of  death, 
he  might  rival  Nature  herself  1"  Mr.  White,  from  whose  "  Fragments 
of  Italy  and  the  Rhineland  "  this  circumstantial  statement  of  the  well- 
known  tradition  has  been  taken,  says  that  he  was  shown  the  picture 
in  reference  to  which  it  is  told,  ana  which  was  stated  to  be  the  work 
of  Michael  An<;elo,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorv^-nzo  in  Lucina,  at  Rome, 
but  that  tiie  famous  altar-piece  of  the  Crucifixion  in  that  church  is  in 
reality  the  work  of  Nicholas  Poussin. 


TO  VOLTAIRE, 

When  Voltaire  was  in  England  he  ridiculed,  in  Young's  presence, 
Milton's  **  Allegory  of  Sia  and  ptiath,"  which  produced  this  extempore 
epigram : 

Yon  are  bo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

At  onoe  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

Sir  Herbert  Croft,  who  wrote  the  **  Life  of  Toung  "  for  Dr.  Johnson, 
says,  in  reference  to  the  epigram :  **  From  the  following  passage  in  the 
poetical  dedication  of  his  *  Sea-piece'  to  Voltaire,  it  seems  that  this 
extemporaneous  reproof  if  it  must  be  extemporaneous  (for  what  few 
-wiHl  now  affirm  Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reproof),  was  something 
longer  than  a  distich,  and  something  more  gentle  than  the  distioh  just 
quiSed": 

'*  Tell  me,  say'st  thou,  who  courts  my  smile? 
^¥hat  stranger  strav'd  from  yonder  isle  ?" — 
No  stranger,  sir!  though  bom  in  foreign  climes; 
On  Dorset  Downs,  when  Milton's  page, 
With  Sin  and  DetUh,  provok'd  thy  rage, 
Thy  rage  provok'd,  who  sooth'd  with  gentle  rhymes? 

Who  kindly  couch'd  thy  censure's  eye, 

And  gave  thee  clearly  to  descry 
Sound  jn^^ent  giving  law  to  fancy  strong? 

Who  half  indin'd  tiiee  to  confess, 

Nor  could  thy  modesty  do  less, 
That  Milton's  blindness  lay  not  in  his  song? 
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WIT. 


As  in  smooth  oil  tbe  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set ; 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen. 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 

There  ia  an  epigram  in  Haoketf  s  *'  Collection  of  Select  Epigrams*" 
1757f  Ep.  144,  which  has  some  affinity  with  this  yerj  beantifhl  one  of 
Yottng'a : 

True  wit  is  like  the  brilliant  stone 

Dug  from  the  Indian  mine ; 
Which  boasts  two  various  powers  in  one^ 

To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 
Genius,  like  that,  if  poUsh'd  right. 

With  the  £ame  gifts  abounds ; 
Appears  at  once  hath  keen  and  bright, 
And  sparkles  while  it  wounds. 

That  a  *^  blunt  will,"  which  cannot  combine  true  politeness  with 
**  sharp  wit,'*  is  injurious,  is  shown  in  the  character  given  of  Longaville 
in  *•  Love's  Labour's  Lost  **  (Act  II.  sc.  1)  : 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss, 
(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil,) 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 


WRITTEN  WITH  LORD  STANHOPE'S  DIAMOND  PENCIL 

Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit ; 

See  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ. 

This  elegant  compliment  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Pope :  it  is 
here  given  to  Young  on  the  authority  of  Spence,  who,  being  the  in- 
timate friend  of  the  former  poet,  would  gladly  have  allowed  bim  the 
merit  of  it,  had  there  been  even  a  doubt  of  the  authorship  at  the  time 
he  collected  his  anecdotes.  The  account  which  Si)enoe  gives  (appar- 
ently communicated  Dy  Young)  of  the  occasion  of  the  distich  is  very 
circumstantial :  *'  There  was  a  club  held  at  the  King's  Head  in  Pall 
Mall,  that  arrogantly  called  itself  *  The  World.'  Lord  Stanhope,  then 
(now  Lord  Chesterfield)  Lord  Herbert^'&c,  &c.,  were  members.  Epi- 
grams were  proposed  to  be  written  on  the  glasses  by  each  member, 
after  dinner :  once,  when  Dr.  Young  was  invited  thither,  the  Doctor 
would  have  declined  writing,  because  he  had  no  diamond :  Lord  Stan- 
hope lent  him  his,  and  he  wrote  inuncdiately  "  the  distich  given  above 
(Spenoe's  **  Anecdotes,"  1820,  377). 
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AAEON  HILL, 

A  poet  and  dramatic  writer  of  eome  celebrity  in  his  day,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1685.  He  was  of  good  family,  but  small  fortune.  At  one 
time  he  was  manager  of  the  Ring  s  Tlieatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
endeavoured  to  m^e  money  by  various  speculative  schemes,  in  which 
he  generally  failed.  He  was,  however,  more  successful  in  matrimony, 
as  he  obtained  a  wife  with  a  considerable  fortune.  He  died  in  the  very 
minute  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  February  8th,  1750.  His  poetir 
was  much  esteemed  bv  Richardson,  who  wrote  the  following  compli- 
mentary epigram  (*  Select  Epigrams,"  1797, 1.  59) : 

When  noble  thoughts  with  language  pure  unite, 
To  give  to  kindred  excellence  its  right. 
Though  unencumbered  with  the  clogs  of  rhyme, 
Where  tinkling  sounds  for  want  of  meaning  chime. 
Which,  like  the  rocks  in  Shannon's  midway  couifle^ 
Divide  the  sense,  and  interrupt  its  force  ; 
Well  may  we  judge  so  strong  and  clear  a  rill 
Flows  higher  from  the  Muses'  sacred  HtU, 

Hill's  Works,  where  the  following  epigrams  are  found,  were  published 
in  four  volumes,  in  1753. 


MODESTY. 

As  lamps  burn  silent,  with  unconscious  light, 
So  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright : 
Unaiming  charms  with  edge  resistless  fall, 
And  she,  who  means  no>  mischief,  does  it  aU. 

The  same  thought  is  expressed  by  Matthew  Green,  in  his  poem,  the 
"Spleen": 

In  love  the  artless  catch  the  game. 
And  they  scarce  miss  who  never  aim. 

And  Robert  Graggs,  Earl  Nugent,  in  his  ode  to  *'  Clarissa,"  shows 
her: 

....  Soft  reclin'd  in  careless  ease, 
More  pleasing,  less  intent  to  please. 

The  last  stanza  of  Shenstone's  **  Inscription  on  a  statue  of  Venus  de 
Medicis,"  is  to  the  same  eflect : 

'Tis  bashful  beauty  ever  twines 

The  most  coercive  chain ; 
*Tis  she,  that  sovereign  rule  dedlines 

Who  best  deserves  to  reign. 
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ON  TWO  LOVELY  AND  LOVING  SISTEBS, 

^Vhen  equal  cbarms,  in  different  colours  dress'd. 
Have  two  sweet  sisters'  rival  persons  bless'd. 
How  kind  is  Heaven,  their  minds  with  love  to  strike. 
And  teach  them  both  to  look,  and  think,  alike. 

In  Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  "Maid  in  the  Mill,"  Antonio  sayi 
(Act  n.  80.  2) : 

But  is  it  poBsible  that  two  faces 

Should  be  so  twinn'd  in  form,  complexion. 

Figure,  aspect,  that  neither  wen  nor  mole. 

The  table  of  the  brow,  the  eyes'  Instre, 

The  lips'  cherry,  neither  the  blush  nor  smile. 

Should  give  the  one  distinction  firom  the  other  ? 

Does  Nature  work  in  moulds? 

In  the  **  Festoon,"  1767,  143,  is  given  one  of  the  most  beaatiftd  oi 
anonymous  epitaphs,  **  On  Two  Twiu-Sisters" : 

Fair  marble,  tell  to  future  days, 

That  here  two  virgin-sisters  lie. 
Whose  life  employed  each  tongue  in  praise^ 

Whose  death  gave  tears  to  ev'ry  eye. 
In  stature,  beauty,  years,  and  fame, 

Together  as  they  grew,  they  shone ; 
So  much  alike,  so  much  the  same, 

That  Death  mistook  them  both  for  one. 


LETTERS. 

Letters  from  absent  fiiends,  extinguish  fear, 
Unite  division,  and  draw  distance  near ; 
Their  magic  force  each  silent  wish  conveys, 
And  wafts  embodied  thought  a  thousand  ways. 
Could  souls  to  bodies  write,  death's  pow'r  were  mean. 
For  minds  could  then  meet  minds  with  heav*n  between. 

Perhaps  Hill  had  the  thought  from  Pope,  who,  in  ''EHoiaa  t( 
Abelnrd,   says : 

Heav'n  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 

Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid : 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 

Warm  frem  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires; 

The  virgin's  wish  witliout  her  fears  impart. 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 

Ajid  waft  a  sigh  ^m  Indus  to  the  Polo. 
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Foosibly  both  Pope  and  Hill  may  have  gained  the  idea  from  the 
Greek  epigrammatist,  Palladas,  who  has  an  epigiam  on  the  subject; 
thus  ti-anslated  by  the  late  Dr.  Welleslcy  in  his  *'  Anthologpa  roly- 
^irlotta"  (Jacobs  III.  140,  cxxv.): 

Ingenious  Nature's  zeal  for  friendship's  laws 
A  means  for  distant  friends  to  meet  could  find, 

.Lines  which  the  hand  with  ink  on  paper  draws, 
Betokening  from  afar  the  anxious  mind. 

The  last  two  lines  of  Hill*s  epigram,  on  communion  between  the 
dead  and  the  living,  may  be  compared  with  some  lines  by  the  old 
English  poet  Daniel  in  his  **  Musophilus  " : 

O  blessed  Letters !  that  combine  in  one 
All  ages  past,  and  make  one  live  with  all : 
By  you  we  do  confer  with  who  are  gone, 
And  the  Dead-living  unto  council  call ! 
By  you  the  unborn  shall  have  conmiunion 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  doth  us  befall. 

A  French  epigram  by  brebeuf,  translated  by  the  Hon.  Mary  Blonk, 
doaerves  insertion  ('*  Poems  by  Eminent  Ladies,"  1755,  IL  188) : 

The  noble  art  from  Cadmus  took  its  rise 
Of  painting  words  and  speaking  to  the  eyes ; 
He  first  in  wond'rouB  magic- fetters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  stopped  the  flying  sound ; 
The  various  fig^ures  by  his  pencil  wrought 
Qave  colour,  and  a  body  to  the  tiiought 


THE  NETTLE'S  LESSON. 

Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle, 

And  it  stings  jou  for  your  pains : 
Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 

And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 
*Tis  the  same  with  common  natures ; 

Use  them  kindly,  they  rebel : 
But  be  rough  as  nutmeg-graters, 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well. 

If  the  epigram  refer  to  inferiors  in  mind  and  station,  the  advice 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  gave  to  his  son  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity  than  Hill's  (Letter  36) :  ^  You  must  treat  all 
your  inferiors  with  affability  and  good  manners,  and  not  speak  to  them 
in  a  surly  tone,  nor  with  harsh  expressions,  as  if  they  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent species.  A  good  heart  never  reminds  people  of  their  misfortune, 
but  endeavours  to  alleviate,  or,  if  possible,  to  make  them  forget  it" 


i 
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NAMES  ON  GLASS, 

Were  women  wise,  their  names  on  glass. 

Like  froth  of  empty  fashion  I 
Would,  to  their  lovers'  sorrow,  pass 

For  proofs  of  brittle  passion. 
Love  should,  in  secret,  like  the  sun, 

Bum,  though  a  world  should  shade  it ; 
But  show  its  source  of  heat  to  none, 

Except  that  God  who  made  it 

There  are  some  lines,  which  may  be  compared  with  thia  epigram,  in 
the  •*  Collection  of  EpigramB,"  1735, 1.  Ep.  145,  "  To  a  Lady,  on  seeing 
acme  Verses  in  praise  of  her  on  a  Pane  of  Glass  " : 

Let  others,  brittle  beauties  of  a  year, 
See  their  frail  names,  and  lovers'  vows  writ  liere : 
Who  sings  thy  solid  worth,  and  spotless  fame, 
On  purest  adamant  should  cut  thy  name  : 
Then  would  thy  fame  be  from  oblivion  sav'd ; 
On  thy  own  heart  my  vows  must  be  engrav'd. 


LONG  COURTSHIP. 

Whisp'ring  close  a  maid  long  courted, 

Thus  cried  Drone,  by  touch  transported ; 

Prithee,  tell  me,  gentle  Dolly  I 

Ls  not  loving  long  a  folly  ? 

Yes,  said  she,  with  smile  reproving. 

Loving  long,  and  only  loving. 

More  serious,  but  very  similar,  is  the  first  stanza  of  **  The  Maid't; 
Bemonatmnoe,   by  Oampbell : 

Never  wedding,  ever  wooing, 
Still  a  love-lorn  heart  pursuing. 
Bead  you  not  the  wrong  you're  doing 

In  my  check's  pale  hue  ? 
All  my  life  with  sorrow  strewing, 

Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 
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PBOP08ED  EPITAPH  FOB  SIB  IBAAO  NEWTON'S 

MONUMENT, 

More  than  his  Name  were  less :  'Twould  seem  to  fear. 
He,  who  inereas'd  Heav  n's  fame,  could  want  it  here. 
Yet,  when  the  Suns  he  lighted  up  shall  fade, 
And  all  the  Worlds  he  found  are  first  decay'd ; 
Then,  void  and  waste,  Eternity  shall  lie. 
And  Time  and  Newton's  Name,  together  die. 

Beyil  Higgons,  in  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Waller,  has  the  same 
thought  as  that  with  which  this  noble  epitaph  closes  (Nichols*  "  Col- 
lection of  Poems,'*  1. 130, 1780)  : 

Thou  only  shalt  with  Nature's  self  expire. 
And  all  the  world  in  the  supremest  fire ; 
When  Horace  and  fara'd  Virgil  die,  when  all 
That's  great  or  noble  shall  together  fall. 

So  also,  Broome,  in  his  address  *'To  Mr.  Pope  on  His  Works, 
1726  '• : 

Nor  till  the  yolumcs  of  th'  expanded  sky 
Blaze  in  one  flame,  shalt  thou  and  Homer  die ; 
Then  sink  together  in  the  world's  last  fires 
What  Heaven  created,  and  what  Heayen  inspires. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WHO  DIED  UNMABBIED. 

Bipe  in  virtue,  green  in  years, 

Here  a  matchless  maid  lies  low : 
None^could  read,  and  spare  their  tears, 

Did  they  hut  her  sweetness  know. 
Humhly  wise,  and  meekly  good. 

No  earthly  lover's  arms  she  hlest ; 
But,  full  of  grace,  her  Saviour  woo'd, 

And  hides  her  hlushes  in  his  hreast ! 


ALLAN  RAMSAY, 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1685, 
of  humble  parentage.  He  had  few  educational  adyantages,  but  his 
genius  shone  through,  and  his  perseyeranoe  oyercame,  the  defects  of 
earl^  training.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  wig-maker  in  Edinburgh,  but, 
disliking  the  trade,  turned  bookseller.  About  twenty  years  before  his 
death,  which  took  j^lace  in  1758,  he  retired  from  businest.' 
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ON  BECEIVING  AN  ORANGE  FROM  MRS.  G.  L., 
NOW  COUNTESS  OF  ABOTNE. 

Now,  Priam's  son,  thou  may'st  be  mute, 

For  I  can  blithly  boast  with  thee ; 
Thou  to  the  fairest  gave  the  fruit, 
The  fairest  gave  the  fruit  to  me. 

The  lady  to  whom  this  pretty  oompliment  was  paid  was  Grace 
Lockhart,  daughter  of  George  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  who  mamed 
John,  third  Earl  of  Ahoyne,  and  secondly,  James,  ninth  Earl  of  Momy, 
and  died  in  1738. 

On  the  subject  of  giving  and  receiving  the  fruit,  Moore  has  a  compli- 
mentary epigram,  imitated  from  the  French : 

With  women  and  apples  both  Paris  and  Adam 

Made  mischief  enough  in  their  day : 
God  be  prais'd  that  the  fate  of  manland,  my  dear  Tnai^ftin^ 

Dependd  not  on  ua  the  same  way. 
For,  weak  as  I  am  with  temptation  to  grapple^ 

The  world  would  have  doubly  to  rue  thee; 
Like  Adam,  Td  gladly  take /rom  thee  the  apple, 

Like  Furis  at  once  give  it  to  thee. 


ON  MART  SLEIGH. 

Minerva,  wand'ring  in  a  myrtle  grove, 
Accosted  thus  the  smiling  Queen  of  Love  : 
Revenge  yourself,  you've  cause  to  be  afraid, 
Your  boasted  pow'r  yields  to  a  British  maid : 
She  seems  a  goddess,  all  her  graces  shine ; 
Love  lends  her  beauty,  which  eclipses  thine. 
Each  youth,  I  know  Tsays  Venus) » thinks  she's  me  ; 
Immediately  she  speaks,  they  think  she's  thee  ; 
Good  Pallas,  thus  you're  foil'd  as  well  as  I, 
Ha,  ha !  cries  Cupid,  that's  my  Mally  Sleigh. 

Tlie  Molly  Scot  in  the  following  epigram  by  William  Thompson, 
may  be  the  same  accomplished  beuuty : 

Minerva  last  week  (pray  let  nobody  doubt  it) 
Went  an  airing  from  Oxford,  six  miles  or  about  it  : 
When  she  spied  a  young  virgin  so  blooming  and  fair, 
That,  '*  O  Venus,"  she  cried,  "  id  your  ladyship  there  ? 
Pray  is  not  that  Oxford?  and  lutely  you  swore 
Neither  you,  nor  one  like  you,  should  trouble  us  more. 
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Do  70a  thus  keep  your  promise  ?  and  am  I  defied  ?" 
The  Yirgin  came  uearer  and  Bmiling  replied : 
**My  goddess  1  what,  have  you  your  pupil  forgot  ?"-  - 
-»"  Your  pardon,  my  dear,  is  it  you,  Molly  Soot?" 


m  CALISTA. 

Ance  Wisdom,  Majesty,  an*  Beauty, 

Contended  to  allure  tlie  swain, 
Wha  fain  wad  pay'd  to  ilk  his  duty, 

But  only  ane  the  prize  cou'd  gain. 

Were  Jove  again  to  redd  debate 

Between  his  spouse  an'  daughters  twa, 

An'  were  it  dear  Calista's  fate 
To  bid  among  them  for  the  ba' ; 

When  gi'en  to  her,  the  shepherd  might 
Then  wi'  the  single  apple  serve  a' ; 

Since  she's  possest  o'  a'  that's  bright 
In  Juno,  Venus,  an'  Minerva. 

Angerianus,  the  Italian  poet  of  the  16th  century,  has  a  Latin  epi- 
gram on  the  charms  of  the  uree  goddesses  being  united  in  one  mortal 
C  DeUtin  DeUtiarum,"  60) : 

Tres  quondam  nudas  vidit  Priameius  heros 
Luce  deas,  video  tres  quoque  luce  deas ; 

Hoc  majas,  tres  uno  in  corpore :  Ceelia  ridens 
Est  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Miuerva  loquens. 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare,*'  tells  a 
onrious  story  in  connection  with  this  epigram:  "  A  few  years  ago  (the 
easay  was  first  published  in  1767)  at  a  great  court  on  the  Continent,  a 
oountr3rman  of  ours,  of  high  rank  and  cnaracter,  exhibited  with  many 
other  candidates  his  complimental  epigram  on  the  birthday,  and 
carried  the  prize  in  triumph : 

^  ^  O  Begina  orbis  prima  et  pulcherrima :  ridens 
Es  Venus,  iucedens  Juno,  Siinerva  loquens.' 

Literally  stolen  from  Angerianus." 

The  **  countryman  of  ours "  was  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  in 
whose  works  the  epigram  is  given,  with  this  statement :  *^In  1753  he 
was  sent  to  Vienna,  .  .  .  and  in  his  triple  capacity  of  minibtcr. 
courtier,  and  poet,  he  composed  the  distich  on  the  Empress  Queen  *' 
(Works,  1822,  II.  210). 

Very  similar,  and  perhaps  also  taken  from  Angerianus,  was  Lord 
I^insdowne's  flattery  of  Queen  Caroline  and  her  daughter,  written  in 
a  leaf  of  his  Poems,  presented  to  Anne,  the  Princess  Boyal,  In  173^  *. 
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When  we'd  exalt  some  heavenly  fair. 

To  aome  brigtit  goddess  we  compare : 

Miiierva,  wisdom;  Juno,  grace; 

And  Venus  furnishes  the  face : 

In  royal  Anne's  bright  form  is  seen, 

What  comprehends  them  all — the  Queen. 

An  older  piece  in  "  England's  Helicon/'  1600,  ed.  1812,  67,  is  of  the 
same  character,  tiie  conclusion  of  a  poem  by  Robert  Greene,  ^  Doron's 
Desoription  of  liis  fair  Shepherdess  Sainela*  : 

Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams. 
Her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory, 

Of  fair  Sami'la. 
Her  cheeks  like  rose  and  lily  yield  forth  gleams, 
Her  brows  bri«;ht  arches  fram'd  of  ebony  : 

Thus  fair  iSamela 
Passeth  fair  Venus  in  her  brightest  hue, 
Aind  Juno,  in  the  fe>how  of  majesty  : 

For  slie's  Samel u. 
Pallas  in  wit,  all  three  if  well  you  view, 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity. 

Yield  to  Samelii. 

But  there  is  a  much  earlier  example  than  any  of  the  above  of  this 
form  of  compliment,  in  a  Greek  epigram  by  an  uncertain  author 
(Jacobs  IV.  128. 11.),  which  Swift  freely  but  prettily  translated  in 
praise  of  Stella : 

Two  goddesses  now  must  Gjrprus  adore ; 
The  muses  are  ten,  the  graces  are  four : 
Stella's  wit  is  so  charming,  so  sweet  her  fiedr  £ace. 
She  shines  a  new  Venus,  a  Muse,  and  a  Grace. 


TO  DB,  J.  C,  TO  WHOM  THE  AVTHOB  OAVE  **  A  BALLAD 
ON  BONNY  KATE,"  TO  PBESENT  TO  THAT  LADY. 

Here,  happy  Doctor,  take  this  Bonnet, 

Bear  to  the  Fair  the  faithful  strains : 
Bow,  make  a  leg,  and  doff  your  bonnet ; 

And  get  a  kiss  for  Allan's  pains. 
For  such  a  ravishing  reward, 

The  cloud-compeller's  self  would  try 
To  imitate  a  British  bard. 

And  bear  his  ballads  from  the  sky. 
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DR.  PATRICK  DELANT, 

An  Irish  dergyman,  bora  of  humble  parentage  about  1686,  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Delany.  He  was  one  of 
Swift's  most  intimate  friends;  a  man  of  considerable  lesmiiig,  and 
some  popularity  as  a  preacher.  In  1744  he  was  appointe^l  Dean  of 
Down,  and  died  in  176a 


ON  A  L00KING0LA88. 

(Swift's  Works.) 

When  musing  on  this  evanescent  state, 
;  So  fleeting  in  its  form,  so  short  its  date ; 

My  being  and  my  stay  dependent  still 
Mot  on  my  own,  but  on  another's  will, 
I  ask  myself,  as  I  my  image  view, 
Which  is  the  real  shadow  of  the  two. 


In  the  "  Collection  of  Epigrams,"  1735,  II.  Ep.  239,  there  is  an  epi- 
gaaa  "On  Beauty,"  which  may  be  compared  with  Dr.  Delany's: 

While  Sylvia  at  her  glass  her  charms  unfolds, 
[  And  Phaon's  eye  a  double  form  beholds, 

i  What  has  the  am'rous  youth,  alas !  survey'd  ? 

A  shadow  one~H)ne  soon  to  be  a  shade. 

A  real  likeness  the  kind  mirror  shows. 

Herself  that  fleeting  phantom  which  she  views. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 

Bom  1688.    Died  1744. 

ON  A  CEBTAIN  LADY  AT  COUBT. 

I  know  the  thing  that's  most  uncommon ; 

(Envy  be  silent,  and  attend !) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warp'd  by  passion,  aw'd  by  rumonr ; 

Not  grave  through  pride,  nor  gay  through  folly ; 
An  equal  mixture  of  good-humour, 

And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 


UODSBN  EPIGBAUUATIBTS. 

"  Has  she  no  fkults  then  (Envy  says),  «ir  ?' 

Yea  she  haa  one,  I  must  aver : 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her. 

The  woman's  deaf  and  does  not  hear. 

'tta,  wife  of  Chi         __       . 

B  lailj  of  the  bodohambiT  I . 

Vueen  C&nilint,  and  ona  of  the  mUlre^sea  o)  Geoige  II.  Uoiace 
Wulpole  iuma  up  hei  chaiacler  by  bByiiig  tijat  she  "wbb  Bcnsitile. 
artful,  and  sgiceable,  but  ).a<l  neither  uenae  nor  art  enough  to  make 
the  king  thi^  hci  so  ui^recable  as  bis  vife."  She  seems,  hoirever,  to 
have  b^n  a  K^uoral  fuvourite,  noDiGn  as  well  as  men  concorring  in 

E lining  and  loviDg  her.  One  of  Hra.  Howard's  loven  was  Itie  old 
rl  of  Peterborough,  to  answer  whoau  tenilor  iettirs  H)ie  called  id  tlie 
help  of  the  poet  Gay,  who  ranks  ber  among  tlie  celebrltiei  of  the  age, 
in  his  "Epistle  to  Mr.  Pope": 

Now  to  mj  Leort  the  glance  of  Howard  flies. 


ON  MBS.  T0FT6, 
A  EandBOtne  Woman  with  a  Fine  Voice,  but  very  CoTBtona  and  Fmid. 
So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  so  Planning  thy  song. 
As  Lad  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  Sieir  Orpheus  along ; 
But  such  is  thy  avarice,  and  such  is  thy  pnde, 
That  the  beasts  must  have  atarr'd,  and  the  poet  have  died. 

Tbia  epigram  baa  boen  aseribed  to  both  Swift  and  Pope.    II  is  giien 
to  tlie  latter  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  bis  ''History  of  Muaio."    Mn. 
Tofts  waa  so  celebrated  as  a  singer,  that  slie  vied  with  (he  Italians, 
who  weco  then  firht  iotrodiicing  tlie  moilem  opera  ioto  England.    She 
acquired  a  largo  fortune,  anJ.  acoonliug  to  Sloele's  account  in   "" 
20thNo.  of  the  "Tatler,"  where  1.I10  is  dcstribeii  under  the  nan 
Camilla,  she  showed  her  pride  by  entering  "  bo  thoroughly  inl< 
neat  characters  she   acted,"  that    rbe  "would   appear  in   her 
^xigiuga  with  Ibe  same  magniUcence  that  she  did  upoa  the  ttage." 
But  this  was,  perhaps,  the  commencement  of  tbe  di  nm);cment  of  mmd,      OS 
with  which,  during  alt  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  sho  was  afllictoJ. 


ON  ONE  WHO  MADE  LONG  EPITAPHS. 
Freind,  for  your  epitaphs  I'm  griev'd, 

Where  still  so  much  is  eaid ; 
One  half  will  never  be  believ'd. 


The  other  never  read. 


ALBIANDES    POPE.  323 

Dr.  Bobert  Fraind  waa  Head  Martar  ot  Wfetmioster  School  Pre- 
bendary of  WeBtminatei,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Ctiitrch.  He  was  oele- 
brated  as  a  milAt  of  Latin  epitaptia,  trbicli  Pope,  who  vaa  equally 
noted  for  Engliah  ones  nnd  could  not  hum  a  rival,  affected  to  thiuk  too 
lo^,  and  too  flattering. 

Dr.  Freind'g  namu  waa  tempting  to  pnoati^rB.  aod  produced  the  fol- 
lowing anonfmous  epififiam,  on  nia  appointoient  to  tlie  miistcrfhip  of 
WeatminBier  in  auccedoion  to  Dr.  Buabji  'do  liad  ruled  with  a  rod  cj 
inm  (NiolioU'  "  Liti.-rai7  Anecdotei,"  V.  90) : 

Yo  sons  of  Weslminater,  who  still  retain 
Your  ancient  dread  of  Buaby'a  awfiil  rei|;a ; 
Forget  at  Itngth  your  fcuTH — your  panic  end — 
The  uwnarch  of  thu  place  ia  now  a  Freind. 
The  bmily  of  the  Preinda  was  remarkable  fbr  learoing  and  suoceiu 
in  life.     Dr.  JtAn  li^tnd.  a.  broChur  of  tlie  Maatrr  of  Westmiiiater.  waa 
the  mmt  celebrated  pbyaiccan  of  his  day.    At  his  death  in  IT2S.  the 
IbllowlDg  epigram  was  «ritC«u  on  him  and  Dr.  Rsdcliffe  (physician  t» 
Wiiliam  IIL,  and  founder  of  the  Uadcliffe  Library  and  lulirmary  at 
Oxford)  by  Samuel  Wesley.  Usher  of  Weatmiuater  School,  imitated 
bom  »  Greek  epignm  of  Theoeebia  (Jacobs  III.  156) : 
When  RadclilFu  fsll,  afflicted  Phyaic  cried. 
How  ?ain  my  power  1  and  langaish'd  at  his  dde. 
When  Fniind  expir'd,  deup  struck,  her  huir  abo  lore. 
And  speechlcaa  fainted,  and  reviv'd  uo  more. 
Her  Bowing  grief  no  farther  oould  extend ;  ■, 

bhu  luouma  with  Badciiffe,  but  she  dii»  with  Freind, 
This  exaggerated  praise,  so  wanting  in  troth  and  simpUcily.  but 
which  WHS  v<:ry  common  m  ihat  day,   rocalla  tlie  yot  more  fulsome 
fl^ittery  in  Lord  Lansdownu's  address  ''To  Dr.  Oartli  iu  his  Sickneau," 
where  Apullo  is  thus  invokid  : 

tiire  of  all  arts,  dtf<:nd  thy  darUng  son ; 
0 1  save  the  man  whine  life's  so  much  our  owD  1 
On  whom,  like  Atlas,  the  whole  world's  recliu'd. 
And  by  restoring  Uarth,  preserve  maukiud. 


I  am  his  Highness'  dag  at  Kew; 
Pray  tell  me,  air,  whcme  dog  are  yon  ? 

This  often-quoted  epigram  mnat  have  bc-n  written  in,  or  eubae- 
queDtly  to,  1730,  in  whicli  year  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  took  Kew 
House  upon  a  lease  &om  Iht.-  Cappcl  fumily,  (lorgo  111.  purchased  it 
fthnot  1769  :  it  was  afterwards  pulled  dowu,  and  the  furniture  removed 
to  Kew  Palaoe, 
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The  following  note  is  attached  to  thia  epigram  in  '*  Select  Epigrams," 
I.  38  :  "  When  Pope  wrote  this  epigram,  1  tliink  he  must  have  recol- 
lected a  passage  from  Sir  William  Temple's  '  Heads  designed  for  an 
Essay  on  Conversation : '  •  Mr.  Grantam's  Fool's  reply  to  a  great  man 
that  asked  him  whose  fool  he  was. — I  am  Mr.  Grantam's  fool;  pray 
whoso  fool  are  you  ?*  ** 

Swift  wrote  an  inscription  for  the  collar  of  a  lady's  dog,  which  ii 
bitterly  sarcastic : 

Pray  steal  me  not ;  Fm  Mrs.  Dingley's, 
Whose  heart  in  this  foor-footed  thing  lies. 

Mrs.  Dingley  was  Stella's  companion. 


TO  THE  BT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  OXFORD; 

On  a  Piece  of  News  in  "Mist,"  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  refused  to  write 
against  Mr.  Pope,  because  his  best  patron  had  a  friendship  for  the 
said  P. 

Wesley,  if  Wesley  *tis  they  mean, 

They  say,  on  Pope  would  fell. 
Would  his  best  patron  let  his  pen 

Discharge  his  inward  gall. 

What  patron  this,  a  doubt  must  be 

Which  none  but  you  can  clear. 
Or  Father  Francis  cross  the  sea. 

Or  else  Earl  Edward  here. 

That  both  were  good  must  be  confest. 

And  much  to  both  he  owes, 
But  which  to  him  will  be  the  best 

The  Lord  of  Oxford  knows. 

This  epistolary  epigram  is  not  found  in  Pope's  Works.  It  is  taken 
from  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  LXXIX.  Part  II.  609,  where  a  fac- 
simile of  it,  in  the  poet's  hund- writing,  is  given.  "Wesley"  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  Rector  of  Epworth,  the  father  of  Samuel,  John, 
and  Charles  Wesley.  **  Father  Francis  cross  the  sea  "  was  Atterbury, 
the  exiled  Bishop  of  Rochester.  *^  Mist "  was  a  journal  published  by  a 
man  of  that  name. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  "  Dunciad/*  Wesley  was  honoured 
with  a  niche  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Watts  (Book  I.) : 

Now  all  the  suffering  brotherhood  retire, 
And  'scape  the  martyrdom  of  jakes  and  fire ; 
A  Gothic  library  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Well  purg'd ;  and  worthy  Wesley,  Watts,  &o. 
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la  tb«  ootftTO  edition  of  17S9,  Wasley  and  Watla  were  released  Oom 
the  pillory,  and  tlifi  Uft  line  ran  thus : 

Well  porg'd ;  uid  worthy  Withers,  QuarleB,  and  Blome. 
At  the  lost  reflBioD  there  was  again  &n  iilteratian,  and  "  Settle, 
Banks,  and  Broome  '  hxik  the  place  uf  their  more  fartamite  brethren. 

Wesley  ia  said  to  have  been  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but  he  was  a  very 
bad  poet,  and  consequently  hia  productionB  met  with  Hbnndmit  atten- 
tion from  the  nits  of  the  day.  Uartli,  in  "  The  Diapensary,"  Cwto  V. 
71,  is  severe  upon  bim : 

Had  Wesley  ne'er  sjm'd  in  Terse  to  please. 
We  had  not  rauk'd  him  with  our  Ogilbya. 
Btill  censures  will  on  dull  preteuders  fall ; 
A  CodruB  shonld  eipeot  a  Juienal. 
For  once,  however,  Wesley  made  s  good  answer,  though  it  ia  to  be 
fe«n-d  Garth  never  saw  it.    The  Bev.  Samutl  Badcook,  in  so  avoouot 
o[  Wvsley  in  Nichols'  "  Literaiy  Anecilolea,"  V.  218,  Bays  that  he  had 
Ken  B  MS.  poem  by  him,  in  which  he  thus  retorts  on  the  Batirist: 
What  wonder  he  Bhould  Weal^  Codms  oall. 
Who  darea  suruamu  bimbeir  a  JnTenal  ? 


Here,  abimning  idleneea  at  once  and  praise, 
Thia  radiant  pile  nine  rural  sisters  raise ; 
The  glittering  emblem  of  each  spotlesa  dame. 
Clear  ae  her  soul,  and  shining  as  her  frame ; 
^  Beauty  which  nature  only  cau  impart. 

And  Huch  a  polinh  as  disgraces  art ; 
But  Fate  dispos'd  them  in  this  humble  sort. 
And  hid  in  deserts  what  would  charm  a  court. 

This  insmption  is  not  fonnd  in  Pope's  Works,  but  is  stated  to  be  by 
him  in  Dodalcy's  ■'  Colloction  of  Poems,"  l~e'2,  Vr.  177  : 

The  laditB  were  the  dsuglilHra  of  Edward   Lisle.  Esq.,  of  CruX' 
Easton,  Hants. 
The  last  two  lines  forcibly  call  to  mind  a  stsnzsia  Gray's  "Elegy": 
Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  my  eereue. 
The  dark  Dn^lliom'd  cavi'S  of  ric<  an  bear : 
Full  many  a  flowor  is  born  to  blush  unsoen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  di-scrt  air. 
Pope's  fondness  for  grottoes  is  well  known.     He  ooneUtwtoA  wv 
plaborate  subterranean  one  in  bis  erounda  at  TmcV.ec\ieiii,ol  '«V><^ 
he  says,  in  s  IctUr  to  Edvurd  Blount :  "  It  waiAa  ao\^nng  >«  c«ai.^\«>« 
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it  but  a  good  BUtne  villi  an  intcription,  like  that  beantifnl  antiqae 

»iie  whirh  ;uu  know  I  am  bo  fond  of."  Of  tliU  Lalin  inKripUon  (vitb 
regiiril  to  tlie  antiquity  of  which  tljere  \e.  however,  »  doobt)  l.e  gives  a 
traiislatioD,  wrilteu  l<>r  the  statue  ofa  vater-uympL,  at  Stour  Head,  iu 
WUtaliire: 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springe  I  keep. 

And  to  the  munouj  of  these  watere  alei-p ; 

Ah  I  apnre  my  ulumben,  gently  tread  thi:  oave  t 

And  drink  in  aileDcc,  ur  ia  eili-nee  lave  I 
With  tills  may  be  compared  a  Greek  epigram,  fay  Plato,  on  the 
imagu  ofaSatyr  and  a  Oupid  Bleeping  by  the  aide  of  ft  foootoin  i.JaoofaflL 
105,  XT  J.    TUo  tranalatioa  ia  by  Biund : 

From  mortal  liaDdB  my  being  I  derive ; 

Hute  marble  onoe,  from  man  I  kam'd  to  live. 

A  satyr  Duw.  with  nympb»  I  hold  resort. 

And  guard  the  valer;  grottoes  where  tiiey  sport. 

Ill  purple  wine  refused  tn  revel  more, 

Sweet  draughts  of  wait rftiim  my  nm  I  pour; 

But.  stranger,  softly  trend,  Ust  any  Bound 

Avake  yon  boy,  ia  rosy  elumbers  bound. 
With  regard  to  the  stania  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  which  has  been  quoted, 
the  following  hoH  b^en  eommunioaled  by  a  friend  :  "  Gray  Bdopted  the 
thoughts  of  others  with  great  freedom.  It  is,  probably,  little  known 
'  that  thiB  very  bouutiful  p^utsagu  waa  Huggestod  by  one  in  Bishop  Hall's 
■  Contemplations  ■  (Biiok  VL- The  Veil  ot  Moses'):  'Tiietoie  many  a 
rich  stone  laid  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  many  s  fair  pewl  laid  up 
ill  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  thiil  never  was  soon,  nor  never  sliall  be."  And 
what  19  remarkable,  the  Bishop  got'son  to  say,  'There  is  many  a  goodly 
ttar  which,  because  of  iieigUt,  oumea  not  within  our  acoount:'  for 
Ihincombe,  who  parodied  the  eleey  in  the  churchyard,  by  odc  ou  a 
college,  in  this  stanza  adapts  the  image  of  the  star: 

" '  Pull  many  a  lark,  high  toVring  to  the  sky, 

Uubeard.  unheeded,  greets  th'  approach  of  light; 
Full  many  a  star,  unseen  by  mortal  eye, 

With  trembling  lustre  gluumen  throngh  the  night.'  " 


INSCBIFTION  FOR  A  PUNCB-BOWL.  BOUOBT  IN  TBS 
SOUTH  8EA  YEAR,  FOR  A  CLUB-CEASED  WITH  JVTI- 
TER  PLACING  CALLKTO  IN  THE  SKIES,  AND  EUROPA 
WITH  THE  DULL. 

Come,  fill  the  8"uth  Sea.  goblet  full, 

The  gods  nhall  of  our  slock  take  care, 
Europa,  pteae'd,  accepts  the  Bull, 
And  Jove  mtb  joj  '^^^  ^^  ^he  Bear. 
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This  epigmm  was  oommtmicatdd  by  Bishop  Warborton  to  Dr.  Birch. 
The  famous  South  Sea  bubble  prodaoed  much  wit  as  well  as  much 
misery.  There  is  extant  a  ballad,  entitled,  *'  Merry  Remarks  upon 
South  Sea,"  by  Dr.  John  Davies,  father  of  Dr.  Sueyd  Davies,  in  which 
there  are  some  good  stanzas  (Nicliols*  **  Illustiations  of  Literary  His- 
tory," I.  494;  : 

In  London  stands  a  famous  pile, 
And  near  that  place  an  alley ; 
Where  merry  cruwds  for  riches  toil, 
And  vri&dom  stoops  to  folly. 


There  stars  and  gnrters  do  appear, 
And  'mongst  our  lords  the  rabble ; 

To  buy,  and  sell,  to  see,  and  hear, 
The  Jew  and  Gentile  squabble. 

Here  crafty  courtiers  are  too  wise, 
For  those  who  trust  to  Fortune ; 

They  see  the  cheat  vdth  clearer  eyes. 
Who  peep  behind  the  curtain. 


Our  South  Sea  ships  have  golden  shrotiday 
They  bring  us  wealth,  'tis  granted ; 

But  lodge  their  treasure  in  the  clouds, 
To  hide  it  till  it's  wanted. 

There  is  an  epigram  in  Hone's  "Eyery-Day  Book''  (taken  from 
**  The  Champion "  of  January  10th,  1740),  on  the  per-centage  to  be 
deducted  from  the  prizes  in  the  State  Lottery  of  1739,  which,  mutatis 
mutandiSf  might  be  well  applied  to  the  South  Sea  scheme : 

This  lottery  can  never  thrive,    • 

Was  broker  heard  to  say. 
For  who  but  fools  will  ever  give 

Fifteen  per  cent,  to  play  ? 

A  sage,  with  his  accustom'd  grin, 

Replies,  111  stake  my  doom, 
That  if  but  half  the  fools  come  in 

The  wise  will  find  no  room. 


EPITAPH  ON  MBS,  CORBET,  WHO  DIED  OF  A  CANCEB; 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  8.  MARGARET,  WESTMINSTER. 

Here  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence. 
Blest  with  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense : 
No  conquest  she,  but  o'er  herself  desir'd, 
^o  arts  essaj'd,  but  not  to  be  admired* 
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Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  sonl  nnknown. 

Convinced  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 

So  unaffected,  so  compos'd  a  mind, 

So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  3'et  so  refin'd, 

Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried  ; 

The  saint  sustained  it,  but  the  woman  died. 

"  I  have  always  oonaidered  this,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs.  .  .  .  Domestio  virtae,  as  it  is  ex- 
erted without  great  occasions,  or  conspicuous  consequences,  in  an  even 
unnoted  tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  display  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  attract  regard,  and  enforce  reverence.  Who  can  for- 
bear to  lament  that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name  in  the  verses?^ 
(Johnson's  "  Life  of  Pope.") 


EPITAPH  ON  SIB  GODFREY  KNELLEB,  IN  WEST- 

MIN8TEB  ABBEY. 

Kneller,  by  Heaven,  and  not  a  master  taught. 
Whose  art  was  nature,  and  whose  pictures  thought ; 
Now  for  two  ages  having  snatch'd  from  Fate 
Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  whatever  was  great. 
Lies  crown'd  with  princes*  honours,  poets'  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and,  dying,  fears  herself  may  die. 

The  last  two  lines  are  simply  copied  (stolen  would,  perhaps,^  the 
more  correct  expression)  from  Oardinal  Bembo's  Latin  epitaph  on 
Raphael : 

nie  hie  est  Raphel.    Timuit,  quo  sospite,  vinci 
Berum  Magna  Parens,  et  moriente,  muri. 

On  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Spenser,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  there  was  a  Latin  epitaph, 
a  translation  of  which  is  given  in  Pettigrew's  **  Chronicles  of  tho 
Tombs": 

Here  plac'd  near  Chaucer,  Spenser  claims  a  room. 
As  next  to  him  in  merit,  next  his  tomb. 
To  place  near  Chaucer,  Spenser  lays  a  claim, 
Near  him  his  tomb,  but  nearer  far  his  fame. 
With  thee  our  £nglish  verse  was  rais'd  on  high ; 
But  now  declined,  it  fears  with  tliee  to  die. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  epitiph  that  Kneller  was  not  the  first  in  this 
oountrv  into  whose  service  Bembo's  lines  were  pressed.  The  close  of 
the  epitaph  is  simply  the  Cardinars  thought  varied.    And  were  there 
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any  doubt,  it  would  be  set  at  rest  by  the  fact,  that  the  first  part  is  a 
still  more  exact  imitation  of  the  same  writer's  epitaph  on  Sannazariua. 
This  was  long  since  pointed  oat  by  Dr.  Jortin  in  bis  **  Tracts,  Philo- 
logical/' &o.,  1790, 1.  285.  The  epitaph  is  thus  translated  in  Amos' 
*'  Gems  of  Latin  Poetry  " ; 

Upon  thy  sacred  dust  be  flow'rets  spread, 

He  sung  like  Maro  once,  he  rests  near  Maro  dead. 

Pope  seems  to  have  had  this  in  mind  when,  in  his  '*  Essay  on 
Griticism,"  he  says  of  ^  Immortal  Yida"  : 

Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name, 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame  I 


EPITAPH  ON  SIB  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night: 
God  said,  Let  Newton  be  I — and  all  was  light. 

This  peerless  epitaph  was  written  for  Newton's  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  UnfortuDately  a  prose  Latin  inscription  was 
preferred.  In  1798  it  was  engrayed  on  a  marble  tablet,  fixed  in  the 
room  in  which  Sir  Isaac  was  bom  in  the  manor-house  of  Wools- 
thorpe. 

The  epitaph,  as  first  written  by  Pope,  is  preserved  in  the  minutes 
of  the  GoDtlemen's  Society  at  Spalding,  of  which  Newton  was  a 
member  (Nichols'  "  ^lustrations  of  Literary  History,"  FV.  17)  : 

Nature  and  all  her  works  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  said,  Let  Newton  b^,  and  all  was  light. 

A  fine  epitaph  by  Aaron  Hill  was  also  written  for  the  monument 
in  the  Abbey,  which  will  be  found  under  his  name.  He  wrote  also 
a  distich  which,  if  not  suggested  by  Pope's  (as  it  probably  was),  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  similarity  of  thought  (Hill's  Works,  1753, 
IV.  92) : 

O'er  Nature's  laws,  God  oast  the  veil  of  night. 
Out  blaz'd  a  Newton's  soul — and  aU  waa  light. 


EPITAPH  FOB  ONE  {HIMSELF)  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE 
BUBIEB  IN  WESTMINSTEB  ABBEY. 

Heroes  and  kings  I  your  distance  keep ; 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Who  never  flatter'd  folks  like  you: 
Let  Horace  blush,  and  Yiigil  too. 
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This  is  engraved  on  Pope's  monument,  erected  bj  Bishop  Warbmton 
in  Twickenham  Church. 

Several  poets  wrote  such  mock  epitaphs  for  themselves.    Gay*s  ia 
well  known : 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  80  once,  but  now  I  know  it 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  usher  of  Westminster  School,  rejoiced  in  his 
rcfit: 

Here  Wesley  lies  in  quiet  rest, 
Hated  in  earnest  for  his  jest 
Here  he  his  worldly  bustle  ends, 
Safe  firom  his  foes  and  &om  his  friends. 

Prior*s  famous  epitaph  for  himself  will  be  found  under  hia  name. 
Ho  wrote  another,  "  For  my  Own  Tombstone  " : 

To  me  'twas  given  to  die :  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  live :  alas !  one  moment  sets  us  even. 
Mark  I  how  impartial  is  the  will  of  Heaven  I 


LEONARD  WELSTED, 

A  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  1689.  Died  in 
1747.  He  offended  Pope  by  a  satire  upon  him  entitled,  '*The 
Triumvirate,  or  a  Letter  in  Verse  from  Palemon  to  Celia,  from 
Bath,"  and  that  irritable  poet,  in  revenge,  introduced  him  in  tiie 
**  Dunciad "  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  a  parody  of  a  passage 
in  Denham's  **  Cooper's  Hill^' : 

Flow,  Welsted,  flow  1  like  thine  inspirer,  beer. 
Though  stale,  not  ripe,  though  thin,  yet  never  clear ; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 
Heady,  not  strong ;  o'erflowing,  though  not  fulL 

Welsted's  Works  were  publiahed  by  Nichols  in  1787. 


THE  HEIR. 

**  I  owe,"  says  Melius,  "  much  to  Colon's  care ; 
Once  only  seen,  he  chose  me  for  his  heir." 
True,  Metius;  hence  your  fortunes  take  their  rise ; 
His  heir  you  were  not,  had  he  seen  yon  twice. 

This  is,  tio  doubt,  the  original  of  Person's  joke  on  Bishop  Pretty- 
man.     When  told  tliat  a  large  estate  had  been  left  to  that  prelate 
bj^  a  person  who  had  seen  him  only  once,  he  replied :  "  It  would  not* 
buve  liappened,  if  the  person  had  seen  him  twice  **  (Bogers*  **  Table- 
TaUt,"  1856,  319). 
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ALEXIS  PIBON, 

A  French  dramatio  poet,  bom  at  Dijon  in  1689.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  went  to  Paria,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  for  the  theatres.  He  had  great  oonyersational  talents  and 
inexhaustible  wit;  but  his  unbending  temper  and  caustic  raillery 
made  him  disliked  by  his  contemporaries,  and  kept  him  from  a  seat 
in  the  Academy,  an  exclusion  which  he  never  forgave.  He  died 
in  1773. 

OLY  THE  FRENCH  ROYAL  ACADEMY, 

Trafudated  from   the  French  hy  .     Amended   by  CampbeU,  in 

**  Literary  Beminiseenoes   and  Memoir9  of  Thomas  Campbm.**    By 
Cyrue  Redding,  1860. 

The  truth  told,  they've  in  France  a  most  excellent  plan 
The  authors  who  pen  heavy  writings  to  cure. 

In  the  cbair  of  an  E.  A.  they  place  the  dull  man, 
Nor  sonnet  nor  madrigal  more  you  endure, 
For  there  he  does  nothing  but  doze  fast  and  sure, — 

Since  to  Genius  the  sleep  of  that  chair  is  as  dead 

As  to  love  is  the  sleep  of  the  conjugal  bed. 

This  epigram  is  expressive  enough  of  Piron's  anger  at  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  Academy,  but  a  mock  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for 
himself  is  still  more  satirical  and  witty : 

Ci  gtt  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien. 
Pas  mSme  Acad^micien. 


ON  BEAVJON, 

Tranelated  from  the  French  in  **  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Perdons,*'  1804. 

A  farmer-general,  to  all  virtue  lost. 
Of  his  unjust  extortions  dares  to  boast : 
In  golden  cars  he  lords  it  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  blackest  vices  form  his  chosen  train ; 
With  royal  pomp  he  every  where  appears, 
And  drinks  in  cups  of  gold  the  orphans'  tears. 

It  is  said  that  Beaujon,  the  rich  farmer-general,  had  a  coach 
covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  and  refused  a  poor  widow  with  six 
children  her  only  bed,  which  was  seized  for  payment  of  the  poll-tax. 

To  this  man   may  be  applied  a  French  epigram  by  Gombauld, 
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traoBlated  by  R.  A.  Davenport  in  the  '<  Poetical  Register  "  for  1806-7 
entitled  "  Sucoessful  Villainy  " : 

By  showering  wealth  and  titles  splendid 

On  thee,  the  basest  of  the  bod  1 
It  seems  that  Fortune  sure  intended 

To  drive  insulted  virtue  mad. 


LADY  MAEY  WOETLEY  MONTAGUE, 

Eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ein^on.  was  bom  about  1690. 
In  1712  she  married  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  not  a  happy  one.  lu  1739  she  went  to  reside  abroad  with 
her  husband's  consent,  and  did  not  return  to  England  until  after  his 
death  in  1761.    In  the  following  year  she  died. 

FREEDOM  AND  SLAVERY. 

Born  to  be  slaves,  our  fathers  freedom  sought, 
And  with  their  blood  the  precious  treasure  bought ; 
We,  their  mean  offspring,  our  own  bondage  plot, 
And,  bom  to  freedom,  for  our  chains  we  vote. 

This  epigram  is  given  in  Lord  Whamdiffe's  **  Letters  and  Works 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,"  1861,  II.  501,  under  the  date 
1734.  But  in  the  fourth  volume  of  '*  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,"  pub- 
lisiied  in  1707  (p.  459),  the  following  very  similar  lines  occur,  entitlud, 
"  On  the  French  Subjects": 

Born  under  kings  our  fathers  freedom  sought. 
And  with  their  blood  the  God-like  treasure  bought ; 
We,  their  vile  offspring,  in  our  chains  delight, 
And,  bom  to  freedom,  for  our  tyrants  fight. 

Lady  Mary,  though  only  about  seventeen  years  of  age  in  1707, 
may  very  likely  have  written  these  lines  in  the  **  State  Poems,"  a 
publication  to  which  many  of  the  wits  of  the  day  contributed ;  and 
she  may  have  reproduced  them  with  alterations  in  172H,  a  year 
remarkable  for  stormy  debates  in  Parliament  on  certain  measures  of 
the  Government,  which,  by  some,  were  thought  to  be  of  an  arbitrary 
character. 
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WRITTEN  AT  LOVEBE,  1755.  • 
(•'Lettan  and  Works  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,"  1861,  II.  503.) 

Wisdom,  slow  product  of  laborious  years. 
The  only  fruit  that  life's  cold  winter  bears ; 
Thy  sacred  seeds  in  vain  in  youth  we  lay. 
By  the  fierce  storm  of  passion  torn  away. 
Should  some  remain  in  a  rich  gen'rous  soil, 
They  long  lie  hid,  and  must  be  rais'd  with  toil ; 
Faintly  they  struggle  with  inclement  skies, 
No  sooner  bom  than  the  poor  planter  dies. 

Lady  Mary  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  may  have  had  in  mind  some 
lines  by  Pherecrates,  who  fiourisbed  B.a  436,  which  Cumberland  thus 
translated  in  the  **  Observer,"  No.  78: 

Age  is  the  heaviest  burthen  man  can  bear, 
Compound  of  disappointment,  pain,  and  care ; 
For  when  the  mind  s  experience  comes  at  length, 
It  comes  to  mourn  the  body's  loss  of  streng^ ; 
Resigned  to  ignorance  all  our  better  days, 
Knowledge  just  ripens  when  the  man  decays ; 
One  ray  of  light  the  closing  eye  receives, 
And  wisdom  only  takes  what  folly  leaves. 


WILLIAM  BUNCOMBE, 

Son  of  John  Dunoombe  of  Stocks,  in  the  perish  of  Aldbury,  Hert- 
fordshire, was  born  in  London  in  1690.  He  became  a  clerk  in  the 
Navy  Office,  which  he  quitted  after  nineteen  years'  service,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  edited  and  published  many  volumes.  His 
most  vdued  friendship  was  with  Archbishop  Herring,  whose  letters 
to  him  have  been  published,  and  form  an  interesting  volume.  He 
died  in  1769.  Several  poems  by  him,  including  the  following  epigrams, 
were  contributed  by  his  son  to  Nichols*  *'  Select  Collection  of  Poems,** 
Vol.  VI.  1780. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT,  CZAB  OF 

RUSSIA. 

To  deck  with  arts  a  rough  barbarian  race, 
And  polish  them  with  every  manly  grac^ ; 
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To  chase  the  shades  of  ignorance  profound, 
And  spread  the  beams  of  knowledge  all  around ; 
To  brighten  and  exalt  .the  hnman  soul. 
And  still  consult  the  welfare  of  the  whole  : 
If  these  be  acts  more  worthy  of  applause. 
Than  with  wild  havock,  in  ambition*H  cause, 
To  Conquer  kingdoms,  to  lay  waste  and  bum, 
And  peaceful  states  with  restless  rage  overturn, 
Then  Russia's  Czar  with  greater  glory  reign'd. 
Than  was  by  Philip's  son,  or  Caesar  gain*d. 

In  TickeU's  *'  Prospect  of  Peace,"  there  is  a  passa^  on  Peter  tbe 
Great's  vljit  to  EngUnd  in  1698,  which  resulted  in  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  his  people : 

Have  we  forgot,  how  from  great  Kudsia's  throne 
The  king,  whose  pow'r  half  Europe's  regions  own, 
Whose  sceptre  waving,  with  one  shout  ruuh  forth 
In  swarms  the  hamess'd  millions  of  the  north ; 
Through  realms  of  ice  pursu'd  his  tedious  way. 
To  court  our  friendship,  and  our  fame  survey  I 
Hence  the  rich  prize  of  useful  arts  he  bore, 
And  round  his  empire  spreud  the  le&med  store, 
(T'  adorn  old  realms  is  more  than  new  to  raise. 
His  country's  parent  is  a  monarch's  praise). 
His  bands  now  march  in  just  array  to  war. 
And  Caspian  gulphs  unusual  navies  bear  ; 
With  Runic  lays  Smolensko  s  forests  ring, 
And  wond'ring  Volga  hears  the  muses  sing. 


TO  DR,  {AFTERWARDS  SIR  EDWARD)  WILMOT. 

With  doubtful  strife.  Humanity  and  Art 
For  conquest  vie  in  Wilmot's  head  and  heart. 
On  his  lov'd  son  Apollo  did  bestow 
The  healing  power,  and  words  to  soften  woe. 
With  sympathizing  eyes  and  tender  mind 
He  views  the  maladies  of  human-kind ; 
Reprieves  tbe  languid  patient  from  the  grave. 
While  Pity  soothes  whom  Medicine  cannot  save ! 

Kinpedfx^les,  the  pliilosopher  and  naturalist,  who  flourished  b.o.  444, 
has  a  punning  epittiph  on  a  physician.  The  play  upon  the  name  if 
l^reserved  in  the  following  trun^lutiou  by  Merivale  (Jaoobe  I.  95,  il) : 
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Patwanias — not  so  nam*d  without  a  cause, 
As  one  who  oft  iius  giv  u  to  pain  a  pauM — 
Blest  son  of  .^scuiapius,  good  and  wise, 
Here  in  his  native  Gela,  buried  lies ; 
Who  many  a  wretch  onoe  rescued  by  his  charms 
From  dark  Persephone's  constraining  arms. 

« 

On  a  more  humble  professor  of  the  healing  art.  Dr.  Johnson's 
friend,  Robert  Levet,  the  sage  wrote  an  elegy,  in  which  these  stanzaa 
occur : 

When  fainting  nature  call'd  for  aid. 

And  hov'ring  death  prepar'd  the  blow. 
His  vig'rous  remedy  display'd 
Tlie  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  g^roan, 

And  lonely  want  retir'd  to  die. 


HENRY  NEEDLER, 

The  grandson  of  Colonel  Needier,  a  Royalist,  who  served  under 
General  Monk,  was  bom  in  1(>90.  He  had  a  place  in  the  Navy 
Office,  and  by  his  sedentary  life  and  intense  application,  principally  to 
mathematics,  accelerated  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  early  age 
of  28  years.  His  works  were  collected  and  published  by  William 
Duncombe,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  The  one  from  which 
the  following  epigrams  are  taken  is  that  of  1728. 

TO  A  LADY,  OFFERING  TO  TELL   THE  AUTHOR   HIS 

FORTUNE, 

Cbloe,  yoTi  well  my  future  fate  may  show, 
Which,  whether  good  or  bad,,  from  you  must  flow. 
With  needless  care  you  search  the  stars  and  skies ; 
Ko  stars  can  influence  me,  but  those  bright  eyes. 
The  gods,  that  govern  by  supreme  decree, 
In  their  own  minds  may  all  events  foresee. 

Urban  Chevreau,  a  poet  bom  at  Loudun  in  Poiton,  in  1618,  has  a 
French  epigram  on  Leanoe  the  gipsy,  of  whom  people  in  the  highest 
ranks  in  Paris  enquired  their  destinies ;  whose  portrait  artists  drew ;  and 
whose  beauty  poets  celebrated  in  verse.  The  translation  is  taken  from 
**  Selections  from  the  French  Anas,"  1797 : 
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Loveliest  of  nature's  works,  ah  I  why 
Thus  vainly  in  my  hands  you  try 

My  fortune  to  discover  ? 
My  fate  is  written  in  your  heart, 
And  'tis  your  will,  and  not  your  art, 

Can  kill  or  save  your  lover. 

On  the  subject  of  fortune-telling,  we  may  compare  a  stansa  in 
Cowley's  "  My  Fate  "  : 

You,  who  men's  fortunes  in  their  faces  read, 
To  find  out  mine,  look  not,  alas !  on  me ; 

But  mark  her  face,  and  all  the  features  heed ; 
For  only  there  is  writ  my  destiny : 

Or,  if  stars  show  it,  gaze  not  on  the  skies. 

But  study  the  astrology  of  her  eyes. 

Also  the  close  of  Prior's  lines  "  To  a  Young  Lady,  who  was  fond  of 
Fortune-Telling": 

What  matters,  if  unblest  in  love. 
How  long  or  short  my  life  will  prove? 
To  gratify  what  low  desire, 
Should  I  with  needless  haste  inquire 
How  great,  how  wealthy  I  shall  be  ? 
Oh !  what  is  wealth  or  power  to  me  I 
If  r  am  happy,  or  undone. 
It  must  proceed  from  you  alone. 


ON  ARITHMETIC  AND  GEOMETRY. 

Hail,  heav'nly  Pair  1  by  whose  conspiring  aid 
The  beauteous  fabric  of  the  world  was  made  I 
Led  on  by  you,  audacious  men  forget 
The  narrow  bounds  by  envious  Nature  set ; 
To  3'on  bright  mansions  soar  with  happy  flight. 
Survey  the  starry  realms,  and  range  thro'  worlds  of 
light  I 

A  Greek  epigram  by  Ptolemy  (Jacobs  11.  65,  ii.)  on  the  study  of 
tronomy  may  oe  compared.    The  translation  is  by  Philip  Smyth : 


Though  but  the  being  of  a  day. 
When  I  yon  planet's  course  survey 

This  earth  I  then  despise — 
Near  Jove's  eternal  tluone  I  stand, 
And  quaff  from  an  inmiortal  hand 

The  nectar  of  the  skiea. 


JOHN  BYROM, 
«  of  k  linendn>p«i  of  UanohMter,  wm  bom  in  1601.  When 
;  College,  Cambridge,  be  wrotn  tbe  elegant  paatoial  of  Colin 
ebe,"  wbich  appeared  in  the  GOSrd  No.  of  tbe  "  Spectator. " 
ibe  of  tbU  pastoral  was  Johanna,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
tley,  Haater  of  Trini^.  When  he  left  the  UniverBity  ha 
medicine,  bnt  the  chief  means  b;  vhicb  be  supporttd  him- 
e  &om  nifl  (alcot  in  shorthand  vritiiig.  He  died  iu  1763. 
nally  called  Dr.  Bjiom,  though  there  ia  no  evidenoe  that  be 
seeded  to  that  degree.  An  edition  of  his  poems  was  pab- 
t  Mancheater  iu  1773,  from  which  Ibe  fbltowinK  epigrams 
I,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Two  ftmiera,"  which  u  asoribud 
I  eerersl  collections. 


Two  millers  thin, 

Call'd  Bone  and  Skin, 
Would  starve  us  all,  or  near  it; 

But  be  it  known 

To  Skin  and  Bone, 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  can't  bear  it. 

iplgnmi  on  millera  reoalla  one  on  two  otbet  lognee,  the 
is,  which  appeared  in  the  "  OentLeman's  Magaane"  for 
1784,  signed  T.  W„  probablj  Thomas  Wurtou ; 


To  rob  tbe  pablic  two  oo 

One  deals  in  com,  tbe  other  cheats  in  mm ; 

Which  is  the  greater  logue,  je  wits,  aipluill, 

A  rogne  in  spirit  or  a  lugoe  In  grain  ? 
riopbei   Atkinson,    for    his    malpncticee  as  agent   of    tbe 
ng  Office,  was  not  only  fined  £20(10,  bat  condemned  to  stand 
Uor;  near  the  Com  Exchange,  which  took  place  on  Norember 
"  ("  Notes  and  Qoeriea,"  4th  B.  I.  STOj. 


-BTIBEUKST  UPON  THE  NATURALIZATION  SILL. 
Kow  apon  sale,  a  bankrupt  Island, 
To  any  stranger  that  will  buy  land — 
The  birthright,  note,  for  further  satis- 
FaotioD,  is  to  be  thrown  in  gratii. 


Thifl  iaone  of  Mveral  epigrams  b;  Bjroin  on  the  aune  nibjeat    .. 
waa  probably  written  when  he  wait  at  college,  ou  the  Bill  of  1708  for 

the  uaturaliiation  of  all  foreign  Proteatanla,  which,  notwitbstandiog 
stienunm  oppMdtion,  waa  ctinied ;  the  chief  motive  of  the  Wbig<,  who 
tooiight  the  Bill  into  Parliament,  being,  Bays  Smollett,  "  to  Uuow  an 
addition  of  foreigneta  into  the  balance  sgaioBt  the  landed  interert." 
At  the  end  of  three  jeara  the  law  was  repealed  as  injnrioaB  to 
DHtuisl-bom  Bubjeots.  The  eplgnun  ia  carioiu,  marking  the  strong 
feeling  which  eiuted  against  this  preposterous  measure.  It  certainty 
has  no  intrinsic  merit.  At  a  later  period,  when  Napoleon  was  bouting 
of  hia  intended  oonc|aest  of  Eneland,  and  borrowing  money  to  carry 
ODt  his  object  of  giving  the  birtLright  of  Britons  to  the  Franch,  the 
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Could  but  onr  tempers  move  like  thia  machioe, 
Kot  urg'd  by  pasRion,  nor  delay'd  by  spleen ; 
But  true  to  Nature's  regulating  pow'r, 
T&y  Tirtuona  acts  diKtinguieh  eVry  honr ; 
Then  health  and  joy  wiiuld  follow,  as  they  ought. 
The  laws  of  motion,  and  the  laws  of  thought ; 
Sweet  health,  to  pass  the  present  moments  o'er ; 
And  everlasting  joy,  when  Time  shall  be  no  more. 


These  verses  were  intended,  iiccording  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  lot 
the  outer  case  of  the  large  watches  then  in  ose,  in  which  a  piet 
poetry  of  this  kind  was  commonly  enoloscd. 

Some    pretty    lines  were  addressed    by   Lord  Lyttelton    to   '. 
Fortetcoe  (afterwards  hia  wife)  "  with  a  new  watcli" : 

With  me  while  present  may  thy  lovely  eyes 

Be  never  tum'd  upon  this  golden  toy ; 

Think  every  pleasing  honr  too  swiftly  fliee, 

And  measure  time  by  joy  succeeding  joy  1 

But  when  the  cares  tbal  interrupt  our  bliss, 

To  me  not  always  will  thy  sight  allow. 

Then  oft  with  kind  impatience  look  on  thb, 

Ilten  every  minnte  count— as  I  do  now. 
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AN  ADMONITION   AGAINST  8WEARIN0,  ADDRESSED  TO 

AN  OFFICER  IN  THE  ARMY. 

O  that  the  Muse  might  call,  without  offence, 

The  gallant  soldier  back  to  his  good  sense  ! 

His  temp'ral  field  so  cautious  not  to  lose ; 

So  careless  quite  of  his  eternal  foes. 

Soldier  I  so  tender  of  thy  prince's  fame, 

Why  so  profuse  of  a  superior  Name  ? 

For  the  king's  sake  the  brunt  of  battles  bear ; 

But — for  the  King  of  kings'  sake — do  not  swear. 

Dr.  James  Fordyce  has  some  fine  stanzas  on  this  subject :  *'  An  Answer 
to  a  Gentleman  who  apologized  to  the  Author  for  swearing  in  his 
company/'  The  last  stanza  may  be  compared  with  Byiom's  very 
beautiful  epigram  (Fordyce  s  *' Poems,"  1780.  208): 

Men  weigh  their  words  in  presence  of  the  throne ; 
Tempt  not,  dear  sir,  a  higher  Soy'reign's  frown. 
>^ou  would  not  swear  upon  the  bed  of  death. 
/^   Why  so  ?    Your  Maker  now  could  stop  your  breath. 

Behold  this  globe,  those  skies,  the  wondrous  whole ;     y^  Gf-^^A 
And  to  th*  Almighty  Former  bow  your  soul.  X^  / '" 

Henceforth  the  Majesty  of  God  revere : 
Fear  Him,  and  you  have  nothing  else  to  fear ! 

The  fine  thought  in  the  last  line  of  this  stanza  is  from  Bacine 
(••AthaUe,"  Acte  I.  sc.  1)  : 

Je  Grains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d'autro  crainte. 

Which  was  adopted  by  Professor  Smyth,  in  his  Ode  for  the  Installation 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  Chancellor  of  Oambridge  (Smyth's 
•  English  Lyrics,"  1815, 151)  : 

Prom  Piety,  whose  soul  sincere 
Fears  God,  and  knows  no  other  fear. 


SAMUEL  WESLEY. 

The  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  same  names,  and  the  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Methodiste,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  was  bom  about  1692. 
He  was  for  some  years  usher  of  Westminster,  aud  afterwards  Master  of 
Tiverton  School.  He  took  orders  under  the  patronage  of  Bishop 
Atterbury,  to  whom,  and  to  whose  opinions,  he  was  greatly  attached, 
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nnd  in  oonaeqnenoe  vbb  much  oppaseil  to  tbe  vievs  tod  tnnduct  oT  hia 
biothen.  He  died  in  173B.  A  new  cditioD  of  hia  poctna,  including 
hia  epigiBiDB,  vna  publichcd  in  1SG2. 

THE  BED  BISAND  OF  THE  BATH. 
Qnoth  Sir  Bobert,  "  Oiir  ribands,  I  find,  are  too  few, — 
Of  S.  Andrew's  the  green,  and  S.  George's  the  blue. 
I  must  find  out  a  red  one,  a  colour  more  gay, 
That  will  tie  up  my  subjects  with  pride  t'  obey. 
Though  the  'chequer  may  suffer  by  prodigal  donors. 
Yet  the  king's  ne'er  exhausted,  that  fouutain  of  honours." 

Tbie  caustic  epigram  refers  to  the  revivnl  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
by  George  I.  in  1T:U,  during  the  s>dminietnttii>D  of  Sir  Bubert  Walpole, 
to  whoae  politics  Wesley  was  etroDgly  opposed. 

Ttie  last  line  but  <hic  of  the  epigram  la,  probably,  a  sly  bit  at  Sit 
Robert  Walpole'B  corruption  by  nie«D8  of  the  Eocret  servico  money, 
which  waa  nutoriouB.  In  reference  to  this  the  following  epigiwu 
appears  to  have  been  written,  whkh  ia  also  byWedoy,  incorrectly 
Hscribed,  in  the  "  New  Foundling  Uo^ita]  for  wit,"  to  the  Duke  of 
Wharton: 

From  sunset  to  daybreak,  when  folks  are  asleep. 
New  watchmen  are  'pointed  the  'chequer  to  keep : 
New  locks  and  new  holts  fasten  every  door, 
And  the  chests  are  made  three  times  as  strong  as  before. 
Yet  the  thieves,  when  'tis  open,  ihe  treasure  may  seize ; 
For  the  same  are  still  tnisted  with  care  of  the  keys. 
From  the  night  to  the  morning,  'tis  true,  all  is  ri^t ; 
But  who  shall  secure  it  from  morning  to  night  ? 


Whilst  Butler,  needy  wretch  !  was  yet  alive. 

No  gen'rouH  patron  would  a  dinner  give ; 

See  him,  when  starved  to  death,  and  turn'd  to  dust, 

Presented  with  a  monumental  bust  1 

The  poet's  fete  is  here  in  emblem  shown, — 

He  ask'd  for  bread,  and  he  receiv'd  a  stone. 

Butler,  tbe  celebrated  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  was  entirely  ncelecled 
in  life.  Hia  poem  waa  read,  admired,  aod  prsiavd  by  Chsrlea  11.,  the 
aimrtivt,  aod  all  the  Boyalitt  partj ;  but  uwtead  of  the  himotua  and 
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jmolumcnts  which  it  was  expected  would  he  showered  upon  him,  hu 
was  left  in  ohscuiity  and  indigence.  In  1721,  about  forty  years  alter 
his  death,  John  Barber,  a  printer,  afterwards  Alderman  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  erected  the  monimient  to  which  Wesley's  epigram 
refers. 

In  Pope's  "  Poetical  Works  **  (Johnson's  **  Poets  ")  la  an  epigram  on 
this  monument  with  a  note,  ^^  Perhaps  by  Mi.  Pope" : 

Bespeot  to  Dryden,  Sheffield  justly  paid, 
And  noble  Villiers  honoured  Cowley's  shade; 
But  whence  Uiis  Barber  ? — that  a  name  so  mean 
Should,  join'd  with  Butler's,  on  a  tomb  be  seen ; 
This  pyramid  would  better  far  proclaim, 
To  future  ages  humble  Settle's  name : 
Poet  and  patron  then  had  been  well  pair'd. 
The  city  printer  and  the  city  bard. 

The  obvious  remark  is,  that  if  neither  a  Sheffield  nor  a  Villiers 
were  noble  enough  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  all 
honour  to  the  ^^  city  printer,"  who  did  what  those  of  higher  rank  had 
neglected. 

An  epitaph,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
Wesley's  epigram,  was  inscribed  by  Horace  Walpole  on  a  monument 
which  he  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  Anne*s,  Westminster,  over 
the  remains  of  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  who,  after  many  reverse^ 
became  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  died  very  shortly 
after  his  release  (Walpole's  Workd,  17U8. 1.  158)  : 

The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes,  and  beegars,  galley  slaves,  and  kings. 
But  Theodore  mis  moral  leam'd  ere  dead : 
Fate  pour'd  its  lesson  on  his  living  head ; 
Bestow'd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread. 


TEE  MONUMENT, 

A  monster,  in  a  course  of  vice  grown  old, 

Leaves  to  liis  gaping  heir  his  ill-gain'd  gold ; 

Straight  breathes  his  bust,  straight  are  his  virtues  shown, 

Their  date  commencing  with  the  sculptured  stone. 

If  on  his  specious  marble  we  rely, 

Pity  a  worth  like  his  should  ever  die ! 

If  credit  to  his  recU  life  we  give, 

Pity  a  wretch  like  him  should  ever  live ! 

Bishop  Hall,  in  one  of  his  satires,  is  very  severe  on  the  erection  of 
netiy  monuments  to  the  vicious  (Book  III.  sat.  2) : 

Small  honour  can  be  got  with  gaudy  grave ; 
Nor  it  thy  rotting  name  from  death  can  save. 
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The  fairer  tomb,  the  fouler  is  thy  name ; 
The  greater  pomp  procuriDg  greater  shame. 

*  m  *  m 

•  «  «  * 

Thine  ill  deserts  cannot  be  grav'd  with  thee, 
60  long  as  on  thy  grave  they  engrav*d  be. 

Hassinger,  in  the  ^*  Fatal  Dowry/'  makes  the  son  of  the  braye  2 
yirtuous  Uhaialois  thus  address  his  father's  corpse  (Act  II.  so.  1^ : 

Leaving  thy  heir  so  bare  and  indigent, 

He  cannot  raise  thee  a  poor  monument, 

hluch  as  a  flatterer  or  a  usurer  hath ; 

Thy  worth  in  every  honest  breast,  builds  one. 

Making  their  friendly  hearts  thy  funeral  stone. 

Byron's  severe  lines  in  '*  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewen  *'  ^ 
be  rememb^ed: 

Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  com  in  chaff; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Beneath,  a  bleeping  infant  lies ; 

To  earth  whose  ashes  lent 
More  glorious  shall  hereafter  rise, 
Thongh  not  more  innocent. 

"When  the  Archangers  tnimp  shall  blow, 

And  souls  and  bodies  join, 
What  crowds  will  wish  their  lives  below 

Had  been  as  short  as  thine  I 

Of  the  many  epitaphs  on  infants,  few  are  so  beautiful  as  this.  1 
following,  given  in  the  538th  No.  of  the  "  Spectator,"  from  S.  Pane 
churcliynrd,  shows  the  blessing  of  early  death  as  next  to  that  of  a  w 
spent  life : 

Here  innocence  and  beauty  lies,  whose  breath 
Was  snatch'd  by  earZj/,  not  untimely^  death ; 
Hence  bhe  did  go,  just  as  she  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know — before  she  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  can  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent. 
Is  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent. 

The    following,  in  the  cloisters  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  is 
Klizabeth     Carter,    the    tinnslator     of    Epictetus     (^'Gentlemt 
Magazine,"  LXXXFV.  Part  IT.  515) : 

Though  infant  years  no  pompons  honours  claim. 
The  vain  parade  of  monumental  fame, 
To  better  praise  the  last  great  day  shall  rear 
The  peaceful  innocence  tliat  slumbers  here. 
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WILLIAM  SOMERVILB. 
Bom  1692.    Died  1742. 

LINES  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN  IN  THE 
15TH  CENTUBY  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE,  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  YORK,  AND  SENT,  WITH  A  WHITE  ROSE,  TO 
LADY  ELIZA  BEAUCHAMP,  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  SOMERSET,  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 

If  this  pale  rose  offend  your  sight, 

It  in  your  bosom  wear  ; 
'Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 

And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 

But  if  thy  ruby  lip  it  spy. 

To  kiss  it  should'st  thou  deig^n 

With  envy  pale,  'twill  lose  its  dye, 
And  Yorkist  turn  again. 

The  first  stanza  only  is  Someryile's,  one  of  several  on  '*  Presenting  to 
a  Lady  a  IVhite  Rose  and  a  Bed  on  the  Tenth  of  June."  The  second 
was  added  hy  Congreye.  (See  Sir  Henry  Halford's  **  Nngie  MetricsB,** 
1842. )  Somervile  probably  adopted  the  idea  from  Herridc,  who  has 
an  epigram  on  the  way  roses  hecajne  red : 

Roses  at  first  were  white, 

Till  they  oo'd  not  ag^ee, 
Whether  my  Sapho*8  breast, 

Or  they  more  white  sho'd  be. 

But  being  yanquiaht  quite, 
A  blush  their  cheeks  bespred ; 

Since  which,  beleeye  the  rest, 
The  roset  first  came  red. 

In  •*  Wit  Restored,**  ed.  1817,  II.  20,  there  is  a  pretty  epigram  on 
the  same  subject,  '*  To  His  Mistress  " : 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  the  rose  at  first  grew  red, 

And  whence  the  lily  whiteness  borrowed  ? 

You  blush'd,  and  straight  the  rose  with  red  was  dight, 

The  lily  kiss'd  your  hand,  and  so  was  white. 

Before  such  time,  each  rose  had  but  a  stain, 

And  lilies  nought  but  paleness  did  contain : 

Yon  haye  the  native  colour,  these  the  dye, 

And  only  flourish  in  your  livery. 

Spenser,  in  "  Daphna'ida,"  gives  a  different  reason  for  the  oQlonr  of 
the  rose: 
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It  there  befell,  as  I  the  fields  did  range, 
FearlesBe  and  free,  a  ftiire  young  lionease. 
White  as  the  native  rose  before  the  change 
Which  Venus  blood  did  in  her  leaves  impresse, 
Ispied  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Spenser  is,  however,  iuoorreot  He  alludes,  of  course,  to  the  story 
of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  but  it  was  from  the  blood  of  the  latter  that  the 
red  rose  sprung,  and  from  the  tears  of  the  former  the  anemone ;  as  ma? 
be  seen  in  Bion's  IdylHum  on  the  death  of  Adonis.  The  same  mistake 
oocurs  in  a  very  beautiftd  epigram  translated  by  Moore  firom  the  Latin, 
more  to  be  admired  in  the  English,  especially  the  last  line,  even  than 
in  the  original  (Moore's  '*  Poetical  Works") : 

While  the  enamour'd  queen  of  joy 
Flies  to  protect  her  lovely  boy, 

On  whom  the  jealous  war-god  rushes ; 
Bhe  treads  upon  a  thomed  rose. 
And  while  the  wound  witli  crimson  flows. 

The  snowy  flow'ret  feels  her  blood,  and  blushes  I 

An  epigram  by  Dr.  tJohn  Carey,  ^  Origin  of  the  Bed  Rose,"  is  in  the 
**Qenaeman's  l^zine,"  LXXXIX.  Part  n.  67: 

As,  erst,  in  Eden's  blissful  bow'rs. 
Young  Eve  surveyed  her  countless  flow'rs, 
An  op'ning  rose,  of  purest  white, 
She  mark'd,  with  eyes  that  beam'd  delight. 
Its  leaves  she  kisa'd  :  and  straight  it  drow, 
From  Beauty's  lip,  the  vermeil  hue. 


TO  DB,  BEADING  MATHEMATICS. 

Vain  our  pursuits  of  knowledge,  vain  our  care. 
The  cost  and  labour  we  may  justly  spare. 
Death  from  this  coarse  alloy  refines  the  mind. 
Leaves  us  at  large  t'  expatiate  unconfin^d ; 
All  science  opens  to  our  wondering  eyes, 
And  the  good  man  is  in  a  moment  wise. 

The  Jesuit  Bcmardus  Bauhuaius  has  a  Latin  epigram  on  the  death 
of  Christopher  Ckvius,  a  German  Jesuit,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  work 
on  mathematics,  and  who  was  sent  for  to  Rome,  to  assist  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Calendar  by  Pope  Gregory,  where  he  died  in  1612.  The 
translation  is  by  James  Wright  ("  Delitiao  Delitiarum,**  209) : 

When  doubting  of  some  stars,  thus  Clavius  cried. 
Let  me,  O  God,  nearer  behold ;  and  died. 

The  close  of  an  epitaph  on  8ir  Isaac  Kewton  may  be  compared 
Elegant  Extracts  "; : 


tu 
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Who  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  like  Eooch  stood. 

And  thro'  the  paths  of  knowledge  walk'd  with  God : 

Whose  fame  extends,  a  sea  without  a  shore ! 

Who  but  forsook  one  world  to  know  the  laws  of  more. 


EPITAPH  ON  HUOH  LUMBER,  A  HUSBANDMAN. 

In  cottage8  and  homely  cells 
True  piety  neglected  dwells  ; 
Till  caird  to  heaven,  her  native  seat, 
Where  the  good  man  alone  is  great : 
'Tis  then  his  humble  dust  shall  rise. 
And  view  his  Judge  with  joyful  eyes ; 
While  haughty  tyrants  shrink  afraid, 
And  call  the  mountains  to  their  aid. 

'Bancroft,  the  epigrammatist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  an 
pigrum  on  '-  Pride  and  Humility,'*  which  may  be  compared  with 
omervile's  epitaph  (Book  IL  62) : 

Mountains  their  tallness  lose,  but  Tallies  grow 
Higher,  by  ruins  on  their  bosom  cast ; 
And  climbing  pride  comoe  tumbling  down  below, 
But  humble  goodness  will  reach  heayen  at  last. 


•flILIP  DOBMER  STANHOPE,  FOURTH  EARL  OF 

CHESTERFIELD, 

Was  bom  in  1694.  He  was  a  courtier,  an  ambassador,  and  a  wit ; 
ut  is  popularly  remembered  now  as  the  nobleman  whose  taidily-offeitMl 
atronage  Dr.  Johnson  declined  with  disdain;  and  as  the  author  of 
Letters  to  his  Son,"  which  contain  little  grace  and  lets  morality.  He 
ied  in  1773. 

m  SEEING  A  WHOLE-LENGTH  PORTRAIT  OF  NASH 
BETWEEN  THE  BUSTS  OF  SIB  ISAAC  NEWTON  AND 
POPE  IN  THE  ROOMS  AT  BATH. 

Immortal  Newton  never  spoke 
More  truth  than  here  you'll  find ; 

Nor  Pope  himself  e'er  penn'd  a  joke 
Severer  on  mankind. 
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The  piotnre,  plac*d  the  busts  between. 

Gives  satire  all  its  strength : 
Wisdom  and  \\  it  are  little  seen, 

While  Folly  glares  at  length. 

This  epigram  is  found  in  Lord  Ohesterfleld^s  "  Misoellaneons  Works." 
1777|  1. 89.  The  picture  was  painted  at  the  expense  of  the  Cofrporatkm 
of  Bath.  The  Earl  wrote  a  much  longer  piece  on  the  same  subject,  the 
last  verse  of  which  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  the  same  as 
the  last  verse  of  the  epigram. 

Another  epigram  on  Nash  may  be  inserted  here.  Dr.  Johnson,  talking 
of  infidel  writers  and  of  injudicious  defenders  of  religion,  said  of  the 
latter :  '*  To  such  I  would  apply  a  stanza  of  a  poem  which  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  some  old  collection  "  (Boswell's  **  Life  of  Johnson,"  year 
1784).  The  collection  is.  "The  Foundling  Hoq)itnl  for  Wit,"  from 
wiiich  Boswell  gives  the  entire  epigram,  **  Occasioned  by  a  Religious 
Dispute  at  Bath."  The  initials  only  of  the  names  are  printed ;  but 
they  are  Bentley,  son  of  the  great  critic,  and  Beau  Nash : 

On  Reason,  Faith,  and  mystery  high, 

Two  wits  harangue  the  table ; 
Bentley  believes  he  knows  not  why, 

Nash  swears  'tis  all  a  fable. 

Peace,  coxcombs,  peace,  and  both  agree ; 

Nash,  kiss  thy  empty  brother ; 
Religion  laughs  at  foes  like  thee, 

And  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other. 

Johnson  remarked  of  the  stanza  which  he  quoted,  "  The  point  is  well, 
though  the  expresuion  is  not  correct ;  one,  and  not  thee^  should  be  op- 
posed to  Votheir"    The  following  emendation  has  been  suggested  : 

Peace,  coxcombs,  peace  I    Such  contests  shun  I 

Nash,  kiss  thy  empty  brother ; 
Religion  laughs  at  foes  like  one. 

And  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other. 


TO  MISS  AMBROSE, 

At  a  ball  given  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  Lord<Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  a  Roman  Gathcflio 
lady  of  great  beauty,  Miss  Ambrose,  appeared  with  an  orange  lily  in  her 
dress.    The  Earl  addressed  her  in  the  following  extempore  lines : 

Say,  lovely  Tory,  why  the  jest, 

Of  wealing  orange  on  thy  breast, 

^\  hen  that  ^ame  breast  betraying  shows 

The  whiteness  of  the  rebel  i"ose  ? 

In  allusion  to  the  beauty  of  this  lady,  Lord  Chesterfield  used  to  sav 
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that  she  was  the  only  dangerous  Papist  in  Ireland  ("  Anecdotes  of 
Eminent  Persons,"  1804, 1.  268). 

The  epigram  is  not  found  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  "  Miscellaneous 
Works,"  but  is  ascribed  to  him  by  almost  general  consent.  In  the 
**  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,"  however,  it  is  given  to  '*  the  late  John 
St.  Leger,  Esq."  Another  epig^m  on  the  same  lady  is  in  Cheittcrfield's 
Works. 


ELIZABETH  TOLLET, 

Daughter  of  George  Toilet,  Esq.,  who,  as  a  commissioner  of  the  navy, 
had  a  house  in  the  Tower  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne.    She  was  boru  in  1694,  and  dieid  in  1754. 

THE  TRIUMVIRATE  OF  POETS. 
(Nichols*  •«  Collection  of  Poems,"  VI.  67, 1780.) 

Britain  with  Greece  and  Rome  contended  long 

For  lofty  genius  and  poetic  song. 

Till  this  Angustan  age  with  three  was  blest, 

To  fix  the  prize  and  finish  the  contests 

In  Addison,  immortal  Virgil  reigns ; 

So  pure  his  numbers,  so  refin'd  his  strains : 

Of  nature  full,  with  more  impetuous  heat, 

In  Prior  Horace  shines,  sublimely  great. 

Thy  country.  Homer  I  w©  dispute  no  more. 

For  Pope  has  fiz*d  it  to  his  native  shore. 

The  thought  in  the  last  two  lines  finds  expression  in  an  anonymous 
epigram  addressed  to  Pope  ("  The  Grove,"  1721,  265) : 

So  much,  dear  Pope,  thy  English  Iliad  charms, 
As  pity  melts  us,  or  as  passion  warms, 
That  after-ages  shall  with  wonder  seek 
Who  'twas  translated  Homer  into  Greek, 

This  view,  however,  of  Pope's  '*  Homer"  is  scarcely  original,  as  very 
much  the  same  was  said  years  before  of  Chapman's  translation,  in  an 
oddxesB  to  tliat  poet  ("  Wit  llestored,"  ed.  1817,  U.  11 ) : 

Thou  ghost  of  Homer,  'twere  no  fault  to  call 
His  tho  translation,  thine  the  original. 
Did  we  not  know  'twas  done  by  thee  so  well : 
Thou  makest  Homer,  Homer's  self  exceL 
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Ben  Jonson,  in  some  introductory  commendatory  verses  to  *'Bajrt8S,{ 
his  Divine  Weeks  and  Worlu,  translated,  and  dedicated  to  the  Kin/.' 
Moat  Excellent  Majesty,  by  Joshua  Sylvester,"  1605,  has  the  fcllowifig. 
speaking  of  Du  Bartas,  and  addressing  Sylvester : 

So  well  in  that  are  his  inventions  wrought, 
As  his  will  now  be  the  translatton  thought, 
Thine  the  original ;  and  France  shall  boast 
No  more  tliose  maiden  glories  she  hath  lost. 


ANDREW  JACKSON, 

Bom  in  1694,  was  a  dealer  in  old  books,  and  kept  a  shop  far  many 
years  in  Glare  Court,  Drury  Lane.  He  had  a  love  for  literature,  and 
wrote  as  well  as  read.  In  1740  he  published  the  first  book  of  '*  Paradiiie 
Lo8t'*  in  rhyme,  and,  ten  years  afterwards,  tales  from  Chaucer  in 
modem  verse,  phiciug  on  the  title-page  the  following  epigram  to  explain 
the  object  of  Ms  publication  (Nicliols'  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  IILti26): 

The  &-8t  refiner  of  our  native  lays 
Chaunted  these  tales  in  second  Kichard's  days  ; 
Time  gradg*d  bis  wit,  and  on  his  language  fed ! 
We  rescue  but  the  living  from  the  dead ; 
And  what  was  sterling  verse  so  long  ago 
Is  here  new  coined  to  make  it  current  now. 

Jolin  Skeltcn,  an  old  English  poet,  bom  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century,  speaks  tiius  of  the  honour  due  to  Chaucer: 

O  noble  Chancer,  whose  pullished  eloquence 
Our  Englishe  mde  so  freahely  hath  set  out, 
That  bounde  are  we  with  all  due  reverence. 
With  all  our  strengthe  that  we  can  bryng  about, 

To  owe  to  you  our  service,  and  more  if  we  nowte. 

•  *  •  *  • 


So,  Akcnside,  in  his  '*  Inscription  for  a  Statue  of  Chaucer,"  spesiks : 

Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informed 
The  lunguuge  of  our  fathers. 

And  Addison,  in  '*  An  Account  of  the  Greatest  English  Poots,'' 
says  of  Chaucer,  in  exnct  accordance  with  the  tliird  line  of  Jacksoi:*^ 
epigram: 

But  age  has  nisted  what  the  poet  writ, 
Worn  out  lus  knguagc,  and  obscur'd  his  wit. 
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FRANgOIS  MARIE  AROUET  DE  VOLTAIRE. 

Born  1694.    Died  1778. 

TO  LAURA  HABLEY,  1727. 
("  (EuYres  de  Yoltaize."    Paris,  1837,  H.  806.) 

Laura,  would  yoit  know  the  pafision 
You  have  kindled  in  my  breast  ? 

Tnfling  is  the  inclination, 

That  by  words  can  be  express'd* 

In  my  silence  see  the  lover. 
True  love  is  by  silence  known : 

In  my  eyes  you'll  best  discover 
All  the  power  of  your  own. 

In  Dodsley's  "  Collection  *'  these  lines  are  stated  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Hervey,  who  was  the  daughter  of  G^entl  Nicholas  le 
PclL 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  "  The  Silent  Lover,"  says  veiy  much  the 
same  of  true  love  (Ellis'  '*  Specimens  of  the  JEkurly  English  Poets."  1803, 
II.  223)  : 

Passions  are  liken'd  best  to  floods  and  streams; 

The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb : 
So  when  affections  yield  discourse,  it  seems 

The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 
They  that  are  rich  in  words  must  needs  discover 
They  are  but  poor  in  that  which  makes  a  lover. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  STATUE  OF  CUPID. 
("  (Euvres  de  Voltuire."    Paris,  1837,  H.  765.) 

Trandated  frorn  tJie  French  by  OrannUe  {Lord  Lantdoume), 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  lord  and  master  see, 
Thou  wast  my  slave,  thou  art,  or  thou  shalt  be. 

Numberless  passages  may  be  found  in  the  poets  of  every  age  on  this 
subject.  An  Ode  of  Anacreon,  thus  translated  by  Fawkes,  shows 
Capid's  power  (Ode  58) : 

To  Love  I  wake  the  silver  string. 
And  of  his  soft  dominion  sing : 
A  wreath  of  flowers  adorns  his  brow, 
The  sweetest,  fairest  flowers  tiiat  blow : 
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All  mortals  own  his  mighty  sway, 
And  him  the  gods  aboye  obey. 

Alexis,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who  flourished  b.c.  356,  thus  speaks  ii 
fragment  preserved  by  Athenseus,  Book  XI EI.,  translated,  or  retl 
paraphrased,  by  Cmnberland  ("Observer,"  No.  101) : 

The  man  who  holds  true  plecksure  to  consist 
In  pampering  his  vile  body,  and  defies 
Love's  great  divinity,  rashly  maintains 
Weak  impious  war  with  an  immortal  god. 
The  gravest  master  that  the  schools  can  boast 
Ne'er  train'd  his  pupils  to  such  discipline, 
As  Love  his  votaries,  unrivall'd  power, 
The  first  great  deity — ^and  where  is  he, 
So  stubborn  and  dcterminately  stiff, 
But  shall  at  some  time  bend  the  knee  to  love. 
And  moke  obeisance  to  his  mighty  shrine  ? 

Shakespeare  has  many  passages  on  the  power  of  Love.  In  "  Lov 
Labour's  Lost "  (Act  I.  sc.  2),  Armado  says :  ^*  Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  1 
hard  for  Hercules'  club,  and  therefore  too  much  odds  fur  a  Spaniar 
rapier.  .  .  .  His  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is 
subdue  men." 

And  in  the  **  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  *'  (Act  H.  so.  4),  Valenti 
says: 

Oh,  gentle  Proteus,  Love's  a  mighty  lord ; 

And  hath  so  himibled  me,  as,  I  confess, 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 

Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  ob  earth ! 


ON  THE  PHRASE,  «  TO  KILL  TIME," 

Translated  from  the  French  in  ^  Select  Epigrams." 

Time  speaks. 

There's  scarce  a  point  whereon  mankind  agree 
So  well,  as  in  their  boast  of  killing  me : 
I  boast  of  nothing,  but,  when  I've  a  mind, 
I  think  1  can  be  even  with  mankind. 

The  riddle,  **  On  Time,"  by  Swift,  or  one  of  his  friends,  may  be  co 
|)arod  with  this  epigram  : 

Ever  eating,  never  cloying, 
All  devouring,  all  destroying. 
Never  finding  full  repast, 
TiU  I  eat  the  world  at  last. 

Oharles  V.  asserted  that  himself,  backed  b^  Time,  was  a  match  ; 
any  other  two.    Dr.  Franklin,  referring  to  this  in  a  letter  to  W.  O 
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miohael,  Esq.,  says  that  he  had  somewhere  met  with  an  amiwer  to  it 
in  this  distich  ('*  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  by  his  grandson, 
W.  T.  Franklin,  1818,  IIL  83) : 

I  and  Time,  'gainst  any  two. 
Chance  and  1,  'gainst  Time  and  you. 


BELIrBINGERS, 

TratuiUUed  fnm  (he  French,  in  **  MiseeUaneouB  Poetieal  Mttracts  from 

Newspapers." 

Ye  rasoals  of  riDgers,  ye  merciless  foes, 

And  disturbers  of  all  who  are  fond  of  repose, 

How  I  wish  for  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  land, 

That  ye  wore  round  your  necks  what  you  hold  in  your  hand ! 

Hood,  in  **  Up  the  Rhine,"  writes :  "  Past  one  o'clock,  and  here  1  am 
not  oouchant  but  rampant  I  Yet  have  I  been  between  the  sheets,  and 
all  bnt  into  the  soft  arms  of  Mr.  Morpheus,  but  oh  !  Gerard,  a  night 
at  Bonn  is  anything  but  a  bonne  nuit  /  .  .  .  Partial  as  I  am  to 
musio,  I  could  not  relish  these  outbreaks,  nor  did  it  comfort  me  a  whit, 
that  all  who  met  or  overtook  these  wassailers  (the  University  students) 
joiiied  most  skilfully  and  scientifically  in  the  tune ! 

**  *  I  like  your  Qerman  singers  well. 
But  hate  them  too,  and  for  this  reason, 
Although  they  always  sing  in  time. 
They  onen  sing  quite  out  of  season.' " 


GILBEET  WEST. 
Bora  towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  century.    Died  1756. 

INBOSIPTION  ON  A  CELL  IN  LORD  WESTMOBELANiyS 

GROUNDS, 

Beneath  these  moss-grown  roots,  this  rustic  cell, 
Truth,  Liberty,  Content,  sequestered  dwell ; 
Say  you,  who  dare  our  hermitage  disdain, 
What  drawing-room  can  boast  so  fair  a  train  ? 

These  lines  are  characteristic  of  West,  who,  delighting  in  the  truth  of 
DAtore,  the  liberty  of  country  life,  and  the  content  which  simple  habits 


WILLIAM  CLARKE, 

Was  bom  in  Shropshire  in  1696.  He  became  rector  of  Biizted«  in 
Sussex,  and  subsequently  a  prebendary  and  chancellor  of  Chichester 
cathedral.  Antiquities  were  his  favourite  study,  and  he  was  a  secret 
though  not  unsuccessful  votary  of  the  Muses.  The  learned  Bishop  Hunt- 
ingford  speaks  of  his  "  exquisite  taste  and  diversified  erudition ;"  and 
80  noted  was  he  as  a  peacemaker  in  quarrels,  which  seem  to  have  been 
nfe  among  the  members  of  the  Chapter  of  Chichester,  that  it  was  said 
after  his  death  in  1771,  **  The  peaoe  of  the  Church  of  Chichester  has  ex- 
pired with  Mr.  Clarke.*'  The  poet  Hayley  wrote  an  epitaph  on  this 
amiable  man  and  his  wife,  whicli  commences : 

Mild  William  Clurke  and  Anno  his  wife 
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produce,  preferred  his  quiet  seat  at  Wickham  to  the  gaiety  and  con- 
straints of  London  drawing-rooms.  In  the  Terr  spirit  of  West,  his 
intimate  friend  and  cousin,  Lord  Lyttelton,  adoreesed  the  following 
pretty  epigram  to  him : 

Fair  Nature's  sweet  simplicity, 

With  elegance  refin'd. 
Well  in  thy  seat,  my  friend,  I  see, 

But  better  in  thy  mind. 

To  both,  from  courts  and  all  their  state, 

Eager  I  fly,  to  prove 
Joys  far  above  a  courtier's  &te. 

Tranquillity  and  love. 

A  similarity  to  West's  lines,  and  also  in  sentiment  to  Lord  Ljrttel- 
ton's,  will  be  observed  in  the  following  inscription  "  Upon  the  Thatched 
House  in  the  Wood  of  Sanderson  Millar,  Esq.  at  Badway,  in  Warwick- 
shire." It  is  taken  from  a  MS.  note-book,  and  given  in  '*  Notes  and 
Queries,"  2nd  S.  lY.  291.  The  author  is  the  Rev.  James  Merrick,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  whose  chief  work  was  '*  The  Psalms  trandated 
or  paraphras^  in  English  Verse,"  1765 : 

Stay,  passenger,  and  though  within 
Nor  gold  nor  sparkling  gem  be  seen, 

To  strike  the  dazzled  eye ; 
Tet  enter  and  tiiy  raptured  mind 
Beneath  this  humble  roof  shall  find 

What  gold  oould  never  buy. 

Within  this  solitary  cell 

Calm  thought  and  sweet  contentment  dwell. 

Parents  of  bliss  sincere ; 
Peace  spreads  around  her  balmy  wings, 
And  banish'd  fVom  the  courts  of  kings, 

Has  fixed  her  mansion  here. 


WILLIAM  OLABXE — WILLIAM  0LDT8.  853 


SEEING  THE  WORDS  ""DOMUS  ULTIMA"*  INSCRIBED 
}f  THE  VAULT  BELONGING  TO  THE  DUKES  OF 
ICHMOND  IN  CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL, 

(Nichols*  -Literary  Aneodotee/'  IV.  372.) 

Did  he,  who  thus  inscrib'd  the  wall, 
Not  read,  or  not  believe  S.  Paul, 
Who  says  there  is,  where'er  it  stands, 
Another  house  not  made  with  hands ; 
Or  may  we  eather  from  these  words, 
That  house  is  not  a  house  of  Lords  ? 

f  this  Hayley  said :  *'  Perhaps  there  are  few  better  epigrams  in  our 
nage ;"  and  Kapin,  who  declared  it  enough  for  any  one  man  tn 
oomposed  one  qood  epigram,  would  probably  have  acknowledged 
ClarKe  deserved  the  bays  as  an  epigrammatist 
le  inscription,  on  which  the 'epigram  is  founded,  is  (or  was)  on  a 
il  tablet  at  the  east  end  of  the  Duke's  vault,  near  8.  Mary's  Chapel 
le  Cathedral  (Nichols,  as  above) : 

Sibi  et  suis,  posterisque  eorum 

Hoc  Hypo^om  vivus  F.  0. 

Carolus  Richmondiie,  Liviniie, 

Et  Albiniaci  dux, 

Anno  lersB  ChristianiB  1750. 

HtBC  eat  Domtu  tdtima. 


WILLIAM  OLDYS, 

as  bom  in  1696.  He  was  librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
wards  Norroy-King-at-Arms.  He  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Eng- 
books,  and  chiefly  supported  himself  by  writing  for  the  book- 
rs.  '*  A  Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  a  Didsertation  on  this  Species 
oetry,"  the  2nd  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1735,  has  been 
bed  to  him,  but  no  sufficient  authority  for  this  has  been  found, 
lied  in  1761. 

ON  A  FLY  DRINKING  OUT  OF  A  CUP  OF  ALR 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly  I 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  1 1 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup. 
Could  st  thou  sip  and  sip  it  ap : 

2  A 


\ 
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Make  the  most  of  life  yon  may ; 
Life  ifi  short  and  wears  away  I 

Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine, 
Hastening  qnick  to  their  decline ! 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore ! 
Threescore  summers  when  they're  gone. 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one. 

Dioraelif  in  his  *' OuriofntieB  of  literature"  (Art  '*  Oldys  and 
his  MBS."),  confirms  this  Anaoreontio  as  the  production  of  Oldya, 
and  g^ves  it  in  its  correct  form,  as  here  set  down,  without  a  third 
stanza,  which  is  commonly  printed  with  it,  but  which  is  an  intexpo- 
lation. 

We  may  compare  the  last  stanza  of  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Ckle  on  Winter" : 

Oatch  then,  0 1  catch  the  transient  hour, 

Improye  each  moment  as  it  flies ; 
life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flower : 

He  dies — alas !  how  soon  he  dies  1 


ON  FLATMAN'8  THREE  VOCATIONS^POETBY,  PAINTING, 

AND  LAW. 

(Horace  Walpole*s  Works,  1798,  HI.  300.) 

Should  Flatman  for  his  client  strain  the  laws. 
The  Painter  gives  some  colour  to  the  cause : 
Should  critics  censure  what  the  Poet  writ. 
The  Pleader  quits  him  at  the  bar  of  wit. 

Flatman  was  a  barrister,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  made  the 
law  a  profession.  In  poetry  he  was  not  rery  successful,  but  in  painting 
attained  some  eminence.  Granger  says  one  of  his  heads  is  worth  a  ream 
of  hiB  Pindarics. 


MATTHEW  GKEEN, 

Was  bom  about  1696,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  41.  He  had  a 
place  in  the  Oustom  House.  He  published  nothing  during  his  life,  but 
his  Poems  were  collected  after  bis  death ;  the  chief  is  one  entitled  **  The 
Spleen,"  which  Pope  pronounced  yery  original  and  which  has  gained 
the  praise  of  the  most  competent  critics. 
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ON  BISHOP  QILBEET  BUBNET'8  AND  THE  REV,  LAUBENCS 

ECHABD'S  HISTORIES. 

(**  The  Spleen  and  other  Poems,"  1796,  59.) 

Gil's  biBtory  appears  to  me 

Political  anatomy, 

A  oase  of  skeletons  well  done, 

And  malefactors  eveiy  one. 

His  sharp  and  strong  incision  pen 

Historically  cuts  np  men, 

And  does  with  lucid  skill  impart 

Their  inward  ails  of  head  and  heart. 

Laurence  proceeds  another  way, 

And  well-dress'd  figures  doth  display : 

His  characters  are  all  in  flesh. 

Their  hands  are  fair,  their  faces  fresh ; 

And  from  his  sweetening  art  deriye 

A  better  scent  than  when  alive. 

He  wax-work  made  to  please  the  sons, 

Whose  fiftthers  were  Gil's  skeletons. 

Of  Bishop  Bumet's  '< History  of  his  own  Time,"  Swift  said:  *'  His 
characters  are  miserably  wrought,  in  many  things  mistaken,  and  all  of 
them  detracting,  except  of  those  who  were  friends  to  the  Presbyterians." 

Laurence  Ecnard  was  Archdeacon  of  Stowe.  He  published  a  ''History 
of  England  "  terminating  with  the  Beyolution.  hi  politics  he  was  op- 
posed to  Burnet,  and  wrote  accordingly ;  but  his  history  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fair,  and  Dr.  Edmund  (^lamy,  who  published  a  pamphlet 
against  some  of  Mr.  Echard's  conclusions,  praised  his  clearness  of 
method,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  the  "smooth  and  polite  way"  in 
whidx  Uie  history  is  writt^. 


THE  MODERN  LADY. 

Could  our  first  father,  at  his  toilsome  plough, 
Thorns  in  his  path,  and  lahour  on  his  orow; 
Cloth'd  only  in  a  rude,  unpolish'd  skin, 
Gould  he  a  vain  &nta8tic  nymph  have  seen, 
In  all  her  airs,  in  all  her  modem  graces. 
Her  various  fashions  and  more  various  faces ; 
How  had  it  puzzled  him,  who  late  assigned 
JuBt  appellations  to  each  several  kind. 


A  right  ide>  of  tbe  sigbt  to  frame, 

To  gness  &om  what  new  element  she  oaue. 

To  fix  the  wBi'vering  form,  and  give  tlie  iking  a  inm»  I 

Thte  u  sot  fonnd  in  the  "  Spdeen  and  other  Poeaa,'  bnt  ia  aacribcil 
to  Gt«en  on  tba  authority  of  Eockett,  wbo,  in  "  A  CoIIeotion  at  Bded 
Episroms,"  1757,  £p.  58,  riatea  that  it  is  "b;  the  anthw  tk  tto 

The  "  Tariont  Ikibions  and  more  varioaa  &oea  "  of  raodem  nytDphi, 
IB  a  mbjeot  upon  which  epigramnutia  irit  has  been  cantiaoall;  «icr 
ciked.  The  following  "  Impromptu :  To  a  Lady  enquiring  why  Beardi 
wero  oot  (ram  ai  in  Ibrmer  timeB,"  ia  emuaiug,  and  very  wphcaUe  ii 
the  days  of  Oreea,  though  it  ia  not  bo  in  our  own  ("Genilennn'' 
Mag^e,"  LXXVm.  Part  U.  1107) : 

To  bnuh  the  cheeks  of  ladiei  fail. 
With  gennine  channa  o'enpretd ; 
Their  sapient  beards  with  mkkle  cani 
Our  wue  torefathen  fed. 

Bnt  ifnoe  out  modem  ladies  take 

Such  peine  to  paint  their  facet ; 
What  havock  voold  soah  bmahea  make 

Among  the  Iiovea  and  Onwea  I 


WILLIAM  HOGAHTH. 
The  oelebated  Fainter.    Bom  1697.    Died  1764. 

QUm,  MACKLIN.  AND  BICH. 

(NicholB"  "  Collection  of  PocmB,"  Vm.  232, 1782.) 

"  Your  servant,  air,"  says  anrly  Qnin. 

"  Sir,  I  am  yonrs,"  replies  Maoklm. 

"Why,  you're  the  very  Jew  you  play. 

Your  fiioe  performs  the  task  weU." 
"And  yoa  are  Sir  John  Brute,  they  aay. 

And  an  accomplieh'd  Maskwell." 
Says  Kich,  who  Beard  the  sneering  elves, 

And  knew  their  horrid  hearts, 
"  Aoting  too  much  your  very  selves, 
You  overdo  your  parts." 

Thia  ia  laid  to  be  an  almoet  unique  apeciinen  of  Hogartit'a  wit  iK 
epigiammatiu  form. 
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Qmn,  who  was  famous  for  his  playinR  of  Sir  John  Brute,  is  oom- 
memorated  by  Churchill,  in  the  *'  Boeoiad,"  in  that  poet's  usual  strain 
of  satire: 

In  B^te  he  shone  unequall'd :  all  agree 
Garrick's  not  half  so  great  a  brute  as  he. 

ICaoklin  gained  his  laureU  as  Shylock,  and  when  he  died  in  1797  at 
the  age  (it  is  said)  of  107,  the  epitaph  was  remembered,  which  Pope 
had,  many  years  before,  giyen  as  the  most  appropriate  for  his  tomo. 
The  lines  have  appeared  in  various  forms,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  extemporized  haye  been  told  in  different  ways.  That 
Pope  was  the  author  has  been  denied,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
C  Odleotion  of  Epitaphs,"  1806, 1.  SO)  : 

Here  lies  the  Jew 
That  Shakespeare  drew. 

Rich  was  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  after- 
wards patentee  of  Govent  Garden. 


VINCENT  BOURNE, 

Whose  Latin  poems  are  the  admiration  of  scholars,  was  bom  about 
1698.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity 
Golleg&  Cambridge.  After  taking  his  degree  he  became  an  usher  in 
Westminster  School,  and  died  of  a  lingering  disorder  in  1747. 

THE  CAUSE  WON  (Ed.  1772,  195). 
TrafuHatedfrom  (he  Latin  by  Cowper. 

Two  neighbonrs  furiously  dispute ; 

A  field — ^the  subject  of  the  suit 

Trivial  the  spot,  yet  such  the  rage 

With  which  the  combatants  engage, 

'Twere  hard  to  tell  who  covets  most 

The  prize — at  whatsoever  cost. 

The  pleadings  swell.    Words  still  suffice : 

No  single  word  but  has  its  price. 

No  term  but  yields  some  fair  pretence 

For  novel  and  increased  expense. 

Defendant  thus  becomes  a  name, 
Which  he  that  bore  it  may  disclaixn ; 
Bince  both,  in  one  description  blended. 
Are  plaintiJOb — when  the  suit  is  ended. 

Boileau'B  fiunous  epigram  on  a  law-suit^  translated  by  Pope^  is  in  the 
Works  of  the  latter  poet. 


Each  day  liia  galea  thrown  down,  liiB  funoes  brok«. 

And  injnr'd  Blill  the  more,  the  more  be  spoke : 

At  length,  resolv'd  bin  potent  foe  to  awe. 

And  giutd  ilia  right  by  Blatute  Euid  bj  lair, 

A  mit  In  Cliuici-ry  the  wi^trb  begun ;  1 

Nine  happy  temu  througb  bill  and  animr  ran,      \ 

Obtain'd  Iub  cause,— had  ooeti,  and— was  undone.  J 

This  brings  to  mind  Msrtial'a  Epigram   (Book  VII.  65)  on  . 

gilianuB,  nbo  was  determined  to  corrjr  hie  c«use  throngh  every  conrt 

rather  tlian  lose  it.    The  farce  of  the  orieinal  is  well  nien  in  the  fid- 

lowinc  bee  tmoalaiion  b;  Halhed   <"  Imitations  at   Baate   of  U* 

Epigrams  of  Martial,"  1793-i,  Part  L  27): 

Full  twenty  years,  through  all  the  conrto. 

One  craving  proccsa  George  supports. 

You're  mad,  George — twenty  years !  you're  mad  : 

A  nonsuit's  always  to  be  had. 

This  is  probably  the  original  of  »  I^tin  epignuu  I^  Owen  (Bmk 
Tni.  67),  translated  by  Harvey  (altered; : 


SO  BOBBOW  PECULIAR  TO  THE  BUFFEBEB 

(Ed.  1772,  250). 

T^'Oiuilaied  fivm  iha  Latin  by  CWpcr. 

The  lover,  in  melodioDS  'veises. 
Hie  Bingalar  distrees  rehe&nee ; 
Still  closing  with  a  rneful  cry, 
"  Wftfl  ever  Biich  a  wretch  aa  I !"  , 
Yea  t  thoimaadg  have  endured  before 
All  thy  distrsBa ;  some,  h&ply,  tnar& 
Unnumber'd  Cory  dona  complain. 
And  Strephone,  of  the  like  disdain; 
And  if  thy  Gbloe  be  of  steel. 
Too  deaf  to  hear,  too  hard  to  feel ; 
Not  her  alone  that  censure  fits, 
Nor  thou  alone  \mA  \<»,\.  ^kj  ^ts,. 


YXHOKHT  BOURNS.  869 

ShakeBpeore,  in  the  *'Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona"  (Act  Y.  ao.  4), 
makeB  Valentine  piteoualy  say : 

Here  can  I  sit  alone,  nnseen  of  any, 

And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 

Tone  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

And  PioteoBfin  the  same  scene : 

O,  'tis  the  cnrse  in  love,  and  still  approy'd, 
When  women  cannot  lore,  where  they're  beloT'd. 


ON  A  8SPULCHBAL  STATUE  OF  AN  INFANT  SLEEPING 

^Ed.  1772,  829). 

Jhifuilated  from  the  Latin  by  Charlu  Lamb. 

Beantif ul  infant  who  dost  keep 

Thy  posture  here,  and  8lee!p'st  a  marble  sleep, 

May  the  repose  unbroken  be. 

Which  the  fine  artist's  hand  hath  lent  to  thee. 

While  thon  enjoy'st  along  with  it 

That  which  no  art,  or  craft  could  ever  hit, 

Or  counterfeit  to  mortal  sense, 

The  heaven-infused  sleep  of  Innocence  I 

Oowper's  beantifdl  '* Lines  on  a  Sleeping  Infant"  may  perhaps  haye 
been  suggested  by  Bournes ;  for,  though  the  subject  be  different,  the 
thoughts  OEdled  forth  are  of  the  same  character,  and  Cowper  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  "  Vinny  Bourne,"  as  he  used  affectionately  to  call 
him,  haying  been  under  him  at  W^minster : 

Sweet  babe !  whose  image  here  expressed 

Does  thy  peaceful  slumbers  show ; 
Guilt  or  fear,  to  break  thy  rest, 

Neyer  did  thy  spirit  know. 
Soothing  slumbers  I  soft  repose, 

Such  as  mock  the  painter  s  skill, 
Bach  as  innocence  bestows, 

Harmless  infant  I  lull  thee  stilL 

The  following  pretty  epitaph  on  a  baby,  in  Peterboioagh  Oathedral, 
dated  1666,  may  be  added  (Hackett's  **  Select  and  Bemarkable  Epitaphs," 
1757,1.124): 

Here  lies  a  babe,  that  only  cried 

In  Baptism  to  be  wash'd  from  sin,  and  died. 
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DR.  JOHN  JORTIN, 

Bom  in  1698,  was  a  learned  divine,  and  a  oritio  of  great  ingenuity. 
He  waa  rector  of  S.  Dunstan's-ln-the-East,  and  of  Kensington,  and 
Archdeacon  of  London.  Dr.  Parr  Bays :  "  Whether  I  look  back  to  \ 
his  verse,  to  his  prose,  to  his  oriticai,  or  to  his  theological  works, 
there  are  few  authors  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  latioDal 
entertainment,  or  for  solid  instruction."  He  died  in  1770.  The 
following  pieces  are  taken  from  his  "Tracts,  Philological,  Critical, 
and  Miscellaneous,"  1790. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  CAT. 
(Written  in  Latin  and  English.) 

With  age  o'erwhelm'd,  deep  snnk  in  dire  disease. 

At  last  I  visit  the  infernal  shades : 
Fair  Proserpine,  with  smiles,  disposed  to  please, 

Said,  **  Welcome,  Tabby,  to  th'  elysian  glades. 
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But  ah !  I  cried,  mild  queen  of  silent  sprites, 
Grant  me,  once  more,  to  vievir  my  late  dear  home : 

Once  more ; — to  tell  the  man  of  studious  nights, 
"  I  love  thee  faithful  still,  tho'  distant  far  I  roam." 

Dr.  Jortin,  who  loved  exactness,  informs  us  that  Tabby  died  in 
1756,  aged  14  years,  2  months,  and  4  days.  That  she  lived  to  so 
great  an  age  justifies  the  epigram  of  Vincent  Bourne,  which  has 
been  thus  translated  from  the  Latin  by  Gilbert  Wakefield  (Bourne, 
ed.  1772,  277) : 

To  all  the  Tabby  kind  alone 
Fate  has  a  partial  kindness  shown. 
Their  thread  to  thrice  three  lengths  is  run ; 
Their  life  on  thrice  three  spindles  spun. 
Is  puss  thrown  headlong  to  the  street 
From  a  house-top  ?    She  finds  her  feet. 
Should  butehers  and  their  curs  annoy  her? 
Nor  batohers  nor  their  curs  destroy  her. 
Should  she  lose  three  or  e'en  four  lives  ? 
By  more  than  half  she  still  survives. 

William  Harrison,  who  was  secretary  to  the  plenipotentiaries  for 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht,  commemorates  the  death  of  a  lady's 
cat,  who,  notwithstanding  her  nine  lives,  at  length  succumbed  to 
fate  (Nichok'  **  Collection  of  Poems,"  IV.  182, 1780) : 

And  is  Ifiss  Tabby  from  the  world  retired  ? 
And  are  her  lives,  all  her  nine  lives  ezpir'd? 


1 
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What  sounds,  so  moYing  as  her  own,  can  tell 
How  Tabby  died,  how  fall  of  play  she  fell  I 
Beg^n,  ye  tuneful  Nine,  a  mournful  strife, 
For  every  Muse  should  celebrate  a  Ufa 


EPITAPH  ON  PJETA. 
TrafuHioied  from  Ote  Latin  by  James  Meyriek,  in  JorHn's  **2Vaofo.'* 

Thee,  Pasta,  death's  relentless  hand 

Out  off  in  earliest  bloom : 
Oh  I  had  the  &tes  for  me  ordain*d 

To  share  an  eqnal  doom ; 

With  joy  this  busy  world  I'd  leave, 

This  hated  light  resign, 
To  lay  me  in  the  peaceful  grave, 

And  be  for  ever  thine. 

Do  tbon,  if  Leth^  court  thy  lip, 

To  taste  its  stream  forbear : 
Still  in  thy  soul  his  image  keep, 

Who  hastes  to  meet  thee  there. 

Safe  d'er  the  dark  and  dreary  shore 

In  quest  of  thee  I'll  roam ; 
Love  with  his  lamp  shall  run  before, 

And  break  the  circling  gloom. 

Thi£  Latin  epitaph  was  published  by  Dr.  Jortin  as  a  **  fragment  of 
an  inscription  "  in  ancient  form.  Burmann  admitted  it  into  his  Latin 
Anthology,  and  oonmiended  it  yery  highly,  though  questioning  its  an- 
tiquity. It  iB,  perhaps,  the  happiest  imitation  extant  of  an  ancient 
inscription.  The  latter  part  has  much  resemblance  to  a  Greek  epi- 
gram by  an  unknown  author,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Meriyale 
(Jacobs  IV.  252,  dcxlii.) : 

How  often,  Lycid,  shall  I  bathe  with  tears 
This  little  stone  which  our  great  loye  endears  1 
Thou  too,  in  memory  of  the  yows  we  made, 
Drink  not  of  Leth^  in  the  realms  of  shade ! 
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EPITAPH  ON  DR.  STEPHEN  HALEB. 
(Written  in  Latin  and  English.) 

Of  sweet  simplicity,  of  generous  breast, 
Godlike  Eeligion !  thy  uodoubted  test ; 
Of  vivid  genius,  form'd  for  public  good, 
Source  to  the  wretch,  of  joy,— the  poor,  of  food : 
Such  were  thy  titles ;  high  and  low  the  same 
Bespoke  thee.  Hales ;  and  these  God's  voice  proclaim. 

Dr.  Hales  was  an  eminent  natural  philosopher.  His  invention  of 
ventilators  for  mines,  prisons,  hospitals,  &c.,  proved  most  valuable  for 
the  preservation  of  life  and  health.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation 
for  Ms  learning  and  his  benevolence.  Pope,  in  the  second  of  his  **•  Moral 
Essays,"  highly  compliments  him,  and  dignifies  him  with  the  appella- 
tion of  **  plain  Parson  Hale " ;  though  the  poet,  from  carelessness  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  spells  his  name  incorrectly. 


EICHARD  SAVAGE. 

Bom  1698.    Died  1743. 

TO  MIBANDA,  CONSORT  OF  AARON  HILL,  ESQ^  ON 

READING  HER  POEMS, 

Each  softening  charm  of  Clio's  smiling  song, 
Montague's  soul,  which  shines  divinely  strong, 
These  blend  with  graceful  ease  to  form  thy  rhyme. 
Tender,  yet  chaste ;  sweet-sounding,  yet  sublime ; 
Wisdom  and  wit  have  made  thy  works  their  care, 
Each  passion  glows,  refin'd  by  precept,  there : 
To  fair  Miranda's  form  each  grace  is  kind ; 
The  Muses  and  the  Virtues  tune  thy  mind. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  equally  complimentary  in  an  epigram  addreaaed 
*'To  Lady  Firebrace  at  Bury  Assizes,"  which  first  appeared  in  the 
••Gentleman's  Magazine."  VIII.  486  : 

At  length  must  Suffolk's  beauties  shine  in  vain, 

So  long  renown'd  in  B n's  deathless  strain? 

Thy  charms  at  least,  fair  Firebrace,  might  inspire 

Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  sleeping  lyre. 

For  such  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  face, 

Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a  Muse  and  Giaoe. 
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This  lady  was  Bridget,  daughter  of  Philip  Bacon,  of  Ipswich.  She 
mamed  first,  Edward  Evers,  of  the  same  place ;  secondly,  Sir  Gordell 
Firebrace ;  and  thirdly,  William  Campbell,  brother  of  John,  third  Dnke 
of  Argyll. 

The  two  ladies  thus  commemorated  were  endowed  with  more  sab- 
stantial  advantages  than  those  conferred  by  the  Muses  and  Graces,  for 
they  both  brought  handsome  fortunes  to  their  husbands. 

Johnson  mentions  his  lines  in  a  letter  to  Caye,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine " :  **  The  verses  to  Lady  Firebrace  may  be 
had  when  you  please,  for  you  know  that  such  a  subject  neither  de- 
seryes  much  thought  nor  reijuires  it."  Croker,  in  a  note  to  Boswell's 
••  Life  of  Johnson,"  L  150,  ed.  1835,  says;  "It  seems  quite  unintel- 
ligible how  these  six  silly  lines  should  be  the  production  of  Johnson  " ; 
and  he  conjectures,  "  that  Cave  may  have  sent  some  verses  of  another 
correspondent,  on  Lady  Firebrace,  to  Johnson  to  correct  or  curtail." 
But  this  conjecture  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  ezpressionB  used  by 
Johnson  in  his  letter. 


WILLIAM  BOWYEB, 

A  printer  of  great  learning,  and  extensive  acauaintanoe  with  literary 
men,  was  bom  in  1699,  and  in  1716  admittea  of  S.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  afterwards  became  a  partner  in  his  father's  printing- 
house,  and  from  that,  time  until  his  aeath,  in  1777,  was  constantly 
engaged  in  his  business — in  literary  correspondence — and  in  writing 
and  editing  valuable  works.  The  following  epigrams  are  found  in 
Nichols'  '*  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  18th  Century." 

TO  BE  PLACED  UNDER  A  HEAD  OF  OULLIVES. 

Here  learn,  from  moral  truth  and  wit  refin'd, 
How  Tice  and  folly  have  debased  mankind ; 
Strong  sense  and  hononr  arm  in  Virtue's  cause ; 
Thus  her  great  votary  vindicates  her  laws : 
While  bold  and  free  the  glowing  colours  strike ; 
Blame  not  the  painter  if  the  picture's  like. 

On  the  subject  of  the  last  line,  a  passage  may  be  quoted  from  Bishop 
Hall's  postscript  to  his  satires,  written  as  an  apology  for  them :  *'  Why 
should  vices  be  unblamed,  for  fear  of  blame  ?  And,  if  tiiou  mav'st 
spit  upon  a  toad  unvenomed,  why  may'st  thou  not  speak  of  a  vice  with- 
out danger  ?  Especially  so  Wiarily  as  I  have  endeavoured :  who,  in  the 
impartial  mention  of  so  many  vices,  may  safely  profess  to  be  altogether 
guiltless  in  myself  to  the  intention  of  any  guilty  person  who  might  be 
blemished  bv  the  likelihood  of  my  conceived  application ;  thereupon 
choosing  rather  to  mar  mine  own  verse  than  another's  name.  Which, 
notwithstanding,  if  the  injurious  reader  shall  wrest  to  his  own  spite, 
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and  disparftging  of  others,  it  is  a  short  answer, '  Art  ihou  gutUy  f '  Gom< 
plain  not :  thou  art  not  wronged.  '  Art  thou  gwUless  f '  O^mplain  not : 
thoa  art  not  touched.'* 


ON  DEAN  SWIFT, 

Which  gave  the  Drapier  birth  two  reahns  contend : 

And  each  asserts  her  poet,  patriot,  friend : 

Her  mitre  jealous  Britain  may  deny ; 

That  loss  leme's  laurel  shall  supply ; 

Through  life's  low  vale,  she,  grateful,  gave  him  bread ; 

Her  vocal  stones  shall  vindicate  him  dead. 

This  was  written  by  Bowyer  and  Nichols  conjointly,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  publication  by  them  of  the  latter  Yolumes  of  Swift's  Works  in 
1762.  The  epigram  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  following 
inscription  by  John  Cunningham,  intended  for  a  monument  to  the 
Dean: 

Bay,  to  the  Drapier's  vast  unbounded  fame 
What  added  honours  can  the  sculptor  give  ? 
None — ^"TIb  a  sanction  from  the  Drapier's  name 
Must  bid  the  sculptor  and  the  marble  live. 

This  was  probably  taken  from  some  translation  of  a  Greek  epigram 
by  an  uncertain  author ;  perhaps  the  one  in  the  **  Spectator,  which 
will  be  found  under  George  Herbert.  Cunningham  was  not  scholar 
enough  to  be  acquainted  with  the  original. 

With  regard  to  the  third  line  of  Bowyer's  epigram  it  may  be  noticed 
that  Queen  Anne  wished  Swift  to  be  a  bishop,  but  was  cautioned 
against  promoting  him  by  Dr.  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  re- 
marked, **  that  her  Majesty  should  bie  sure  that  the  man  whom  she 
was  going  to  make  a  bishop  was  at  least  a  Christian."  The  Arch- 
bishop was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Swift,  and  even  asked  his  forgive- 
ness ;  but  the  Dean,  whose  chance  of  a  bishopric  was  gone,  bitterly 
alludes  to  the  occasion  in  *'  The  Author  upon  Himself" : 

York  is  from  Lambeth  sent  to  show  the  Queen 
A  dangerous  treatise  writ  agaiust  the  spleen ; 
Which,  by  the  style,  the  matter,  and  the  drifts 
'TIS  thought  could  be  the  work  of  none  but  Swift. 
Poor  York  I  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate; 
He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late. 

The  treatise  was  the  '^  Tale  of  a  Tub.' 
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JOHN  WHALEY, 

Was  bcffn  at  the  end  of  the  17th  or  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  He  waa  a  Fellow  of  King's  Oollege,  Cambridge,  and  an 
aarietant  master  of  Eton.  He  published  a  volume  of  Poems  in  1732 
and  another  in  1745.  The  follo¥ring  epigrams  are  in  the  latter.  He 
was  a  clergyman,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  honour  to  his 
profession.    He  died  in  distress. 

ON  OAMBLINQ. 

To  gild  o*er  avarice  with  a  speoioiis  name. 
To  snffer  torment  while  for  sport  you  game. 
Time  to  reverse  and  Order  to  defy, 
To  make  yonr  temper  snbjeot  to  a  die, 
To  curse  your  fate  for  each  unlucky  throw. 
Tour  reason,  sense,  and  prudence  to  forego ; 
To  call  each  power  infenial  to  your  part, 
To  sit  with  anxious  eyes,  and  aching  heart; 
Your  fortune,  time,  and  health  to  throw  away, 
Is  what  our  modem  men  of  taste  call  play. 

The  following  lines  on  gambling  are  by  Madame  des  Honlieres,  a 
French  poetess,  who  shone  among  the  wits  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV. 
The  translation  is  taken  from  "Belcctions  from  the  French  Anas," 
1797,1182: 

Amusement  which  exoeeds  the  measure 

Of  reason,  ceases  to  be  pleasure. 

Play,  merely  for  diyersion's  sake. 

Is  &ir,  nor  risks  an  heayy  stake. 

The  yef  ran  gamester,  void  of  shame. 

Is  man  no  long^  but  in  name. 

His  mind  the  slave  of  every  vice 

Spawn'd  by  that  foul  fiend  Avarice. 

Though  with  integrity  and  sense  • 

The  gamester  may  his  trade  commence. 

The  lust  of  gold  will  soon  impart 

Its  subtle  poison  to  his  heart. 

To  each  mean  trick  inur'd  to  stoop. 

The  Imave  soon  supersedes  the  dupe. 

An  anonymous  epigram  on  a  gamblei's  marriage  may  be  given :  ' 

'*  Pm  very  much  surprised,"  onoth  Harxy, 
^  That  Jane  a  gambler  should  marry." 
^  I'm  not  at  all/'  her  sister  sa]^ 
**  You  Imow  he  has  such  winning  ways." 
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ON  A  NOBTHEBN  BEAUTY, 
Tratulaieifirom  ihe  LaHn  by  Dr.  7\'mo%  ThomaM. 

Though  from  the  North  the  damsel  came, 

All  spring  is  in  her  hreast ; 
Her  skin  is  of  the  driven  snow, 

But  sunshine  all  the  rest 

There  Ib  a  similar  idea  in  Woiduwor&'B  pretty  poem,  "She  was 
Phantom  of  Delight " : 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair ; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-tune  and  the  oheerfdl  Dawn. 


ON  A  WASP* a  SETTLING  ON  DELIA'S  ABJIL 

How  sweetly  careless  Delia  seems, 
(Her  innocence  can  fear  no  harm) 

While  round  th*  envenomed  insect  skims, 
Then  settles  on  her  snowy  arm  1 

Ye  fluttering  beaux,  and  spiteful  bards, 

To  you  this  moral  truth  I  sing : 
Sense,  join'd  to  virtue,  disregards 

Both  Folly's  buzz  and  Satire's  sting. 

Very  similar  in  spirit  is  Swift's  view  of  the  impotence  of  satire,  in 
an  epistle  '*  To  Dr.  Delany  on  the  Libels  written  against  him  " : 

Though  splendour  gives  the  fairest  mark 
To  poison  d  arrows  from  the  dark. 
Yet,  in  yourself  when  smooth  and  round. 
They  glance  aside  without  a  wound. 


STEPHEN  DUCK. 

This  remarkable  person  was  an  agricultural  labourer,  bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Ho  hud  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
some  inclination  towards  poetry ;  and  studied  such  books  as  his  poverty 
enabled  him  to  obtain.  Borne  of  his  verBes  were  shown  to  Queen 
Caroline,  who  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  about  £30  a  year.    In 
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178S  he  was  made  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  soon  afterwards, 
though  quite  unfitted  in  point  of  learning  for  suoh  a  position,  was 
ordained,  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Byfleet,  in  Surrey.  His  last 
adyancement  was  to  the  chaplaincy  of  a  regiment  of  dragoon  guards. 
He  oonmiitted  suicide  in  a  fit  of  insanity  in  1756. 


PMOPEB  INGREDIENTS  TO  MAKE  A  SCEPTIC. 
(**  Poems  on  Several  Oooasions.    By  Stephen  Duok,"  1736, 157.) 

Would  yon,  my  friend,  a  finished  sceptio  make, 
To  form  his  nature  these  materials  take  : 
A  little  learning ;  twenty  grains  of  sense, 
Join'd  with  a  double  share  of  ignorance ; 
Infuse  a  litUe  wit  into  the  scuU, 
Which  never  &il8  to  make  a  mighty  fooi; 
Two  drams  of  faith ;  a  tun  of  doubting  next ; 
Let  all  be  with  the  dregs  of  reason  mixt : 
When,  in  his  mind  these  jarring  seeds  are  sown. 
He'll  censure  all  things,  but  approve  of  none. 

In  Dr.  Bliss'  ''Beliquiie  Hermann"  ia  the  following:  '*'Twa8  a 
memorable  saying  of  my  Lord  Baoon,  that  a  little  learning  makes 
men  atheists,  but  a  great  deal  reduces  them  to  a  hotter  sense  of  things." 

Sov  Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  Part  II.  15 : 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 


ANSWER  TO  THOSE  WHO  ENVIED  THE  FAVOURS  SHOWN 

TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

(Spenoe's  *"  Aneodotes,"  1820,  436.) 

You  think  it,  censor,  mighty  strange 

That,  bom  a  country  clown, 
I  should  my  first  profession  change. 

And  wear  a  chaplain's  gown  1 
If  virtue  honours  the  low  race 

From  which  I  was  descended. 
If  vices  your  high  birth  disgrace, 

Who  should  be  most  commended  ? 

Thete  ia  good  feeling  and  sound  sense  in  these  lines,  which  form  a 
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noUe  replj  to  the  carping  «nvy  of  the  wits  who  assailed  the  poor  poet 
Swift,  who  too  often  forgot  his  dignity  in  the  spleen  which  prompted 
Ills  satire,  was  one  of  those  who  htul  shown  their  malice.  The  following 
epigram  by  the  Dean  contrasts  unfavourably  with  Duck's  reply : 

The  thresher  Duck  could  o'er  the  Queen  prevail ; 
The  proverb  says,  "  No  fence  against  a  flail." 
From  threshing  com  he  tarns  to  thresh  his  brains. 
For  which  Her  Majestv  allows  him  grains. 
Though  'tis  confea^d  tnat  those  who  ever  saw 
His  poems,  think  them  all  not  worth  a  straw. 
Thrice  happy  Duck,  employed  in  threshing  stubble  ! 
Thy  toil  is  lessen'd,  and  thy  profits  double. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOE  MILLEB. 

If  humour,  wit,  and  honesty  could  save 
.The  hum*rous,  witty,  honest  from  the  grave ; 
The  grave  had  not  so  soon  this  tenant  found, 
Whom  honesty,  and  wit,  and  humour  crowned. 
Or  could  esteem  and  love  preserve  our  breath, 
And  guard  us  longer  from  the  stroke  of  death. 
The  stroke  of  dea&  on  him  had  later  fell. 
Whom  all  mankind  esteem'd  and  lov*d  so. well. 

The  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  the  tombstone  of  Joe  Miller,  who  died 
in  1738,  and  was  buried  in  the  upper  churchyard  of  S.  Clement  Danes, 
in  Portugal  Street,  near  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  inscription,  which  time 
had  nearly  obliterated,  was  transferred  to  a  new  stone  in  1816.  (For  the 
epitaph  and  some  interesting  particulars  of  Joe  Miller,  see  **  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  XG.  Part  U.  327,  328,  and  487 ;  and  XCI.  Part  I.  321.) 


ON  HIS  aON*8  ADMISSION  TO  ETON. 
(Jfranklin's  *^  Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  of  December  6, 1788.) 

Vast  hlessings,  lucky  child,  attend 

Thy  fate  as  well  as  mine; 
A  gracious  Queen  has  been  my  friend, 

A  King  will  now  be  thine. 
Great  Caroline  supported  me, 

Tho'  I  no  learning  knew; 
But  Henry*s  bounty  gives  to  thee 

Support  and  learning  too. 


) 
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JAMES  THOMSON. 

Bom  1700.    Died  1748. 

TO  AMANDA,  WITH  A  COPY  OF  THE  ''SEASONS^ 

Accept,  loved  nymph,  this  tribute  due 
To  teader  friendship,  love,  and  you : 
But  with  it  take  what  breath'd  the  whole, 
O  take  to  thine  the  poet's  soul. 
If  Fancy  here  her  pow'r  displays, 
Or  if  a  heart  exalts  these  lays, 
You  fairest  in  that  Fancy  shine. 
And  all  that  Heart  is  fondly  thine. 

"^  These  yerses  to  Miss  Young  were  oommunicated,  some  time  after 
Thomson's  death,  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Ocherlyne,  to  the  Earl  of  Bnohan  ; 
who  appended  to  them  this  note :  *  Some  slight  Yariationa  have  been 
fomid  in  different  copies  which  have  been  handed  about  in  manuscript. 
This  is  from  the  original'  Edit."  (Note  to  ed.  of  ''  Thomson's  Poems," 
by  Nichols,  1849). 

Burns,  who  had  lost  his  chance  of  praying  his  Amanda  to  *'  take  the 
poet's  soul,"  and  could  only  offer  friendship^  addressed  the  following 
lines  **  To  an  old  Sweetheart,  after  her  Marriage,  with  a  present  of  a 
copy  of  his  Poems  "  : 

Once  fondly  loy'd,  and  still  remember'd  dear. 

Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  yows. 
Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere, 

Friendship ! — ^'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows  :— 

And  when  you  read  the  simple,  artless  rhymes, 
One  ^endly  sigh  for  him,  he  asks  no  more, 

Who  distant  burns  in  flaming,  torrid  climes, 
Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar.  [ 

This  was  written  when  Bums,  unknown  to  fame,  was  making 
arrangements  to  go  to  Jamaica,  hoping  to  push  his  fortune  in  that 
island.  The  maiden  name  of  Uie  sweetheart  was  Ellison  Bogbie,  a 
fianner's  daughter. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MS,  AIRMAN. 

Ab  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part; 
String  after  string  is  sever'd  from  the  heart, 
Till  loosen'd  life,  at  last,  but  breathing  day. 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fiedl  away. 

2  B 
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Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow, 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  fiiend  laid  low. 
Dragged  ling*nng  on  from  pailicd  death  to  death. 
Till,  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath. 

William  Aikman  was  a  Scotch  painter  of  some  celebrity.  He  exoellotl 
oliiefly  in  portraits.    He  died  in  1731. 
Campbell,  in  ^*  A  Thought  suggested  by  the  New  Year,"  sayi: 

It  may  be  strange — ^yet  who  would  change 

Time's  course  to  slower  speeding ; 
When  one  by  one  our  fiiendH  have  gone, 

And  left  our  bosoms  bleedlog  ? 

Boyse  has  an  epigram  addressed  **  To  Mr.  Aikman,  on  a  Piece  of  his 
Painting  " ;  and  Mallet  wrote  an  epitaph  on  Aikman  and  his  only  son 
{vrho  died  before  him),  who  were  both  interred  in  the  same  graTe. 


DR.  PHILIP  DODDKIDGE. 

Bom  1702.    Died  1751. 
(The  epigrams  are  preserved  in  Kippis'  **  Life  of  Doddridge.") 

ON  HIS  FAMILY  MOTTO,  ''BUM  VIVIMU8  VIVAMUSr 

'*  Live,  while  you  live  *' — the  epicure  would  say, 

'*  And  seize  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day." 

*•  Live,  while  you  live" — the  sacred  preacher  cries,     V 

"  And  give  to  Gk)d  each  moment  as  it  flies."  ^/\ 

Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 

I  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  thee. 

Dr.  Johnson  called  this,  '^  one  of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English 
laneuage."  An  amplification  uf  the  last  line  is  found  in  Olrlluim's 
"  Pmdarique  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Charles  Morwent,*'  Stanza  XXX. 
(Oldham's  "Remains,"  1694,  98)  : 

Thou  didst  not  wish  a  greater  bliss  t'  accrue. 
For  to  be  good  to  thee  was  to  be  happy  too, 
That  secret  triumph  of  thy  mind, 

Which  always  thou  m  doing  well  didst  find. 
Were  heaven  enough,  were  there  no  other  heaven  designed. 

On  another  part  of  the  subject  Gmves  has  a  good  epigiam|  entitlad 
•*  Diogenefl  to  Aristippus"  t^Euphrosyne,"  1783, 1.  303): 
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Cloy'd  with  rago(it8t  yon  scorn  my  simple  food ; 
And  think  good-eating  is  man's  only  good. 
I  ask  no  more  than  temperance  can  give ; 
You  live  to  eat ;  I  only  eat  to  liye. 

Aristippns,  however,  could  sometimes  give  a  good  answer  to  those 
who  hlamed  him  for  his  rich  living.  *^  A  miser  objected  to  him  his 
luxurious  table.  Aristippus  showed  him  an  expensive  dish  of  dainties, 
and  said, '  Would  you  not  buy  this,  if  it  were  sold  for  a  penny  ?*  *  Cer- 
tainly I  would,'  said  the  other.  *  Then/  said  Aristippus,  *  I  only  g^ve 
to  luxury  what  you  give  to  avarice.' "    (Kett's  **  Flowers  of  Wit,"  L 18.) 


ON  ONE  OF  HIS  PUPILS,  A  WEAK  YOUNG  MAN,  WHO 
THOUGHT  HE  HAD  INVENTED  A  METHOD  OF  FLYING 
i  0  THE  MOON 

And  will  Volatio  quit  this  world  so  fioon, 
To  fly  to  his  own  native  seat,  the  moon? 
'Twill  stand,  however,  in  some  little  stead 
That  he  sets  out  with  such  an  empty  head. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  *'  Rasselas,"  "  A  dissertation  on  the  art  of  flying," 
may  be  read  witn  interest  in  oonneotion  with  this  epigram. 


EGBERT  DODSLEY, 

A  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  1703.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  footman,  and,  while  in  that  situation,  wrote  and  published  a 
volume  of  Poems,  with  the  singularly  appropriate  title  of  **  The  Muse  in 
Livery,  or  the  Footman's  Miscellany."  This  was  followed  by  a  dramatic 
piece,  which  he  sent  in  manuscript  to  Pope,  and  which  procured  for 
mm  the  patronage  of  that  influential  poet.  He  soon  made  enough 
monev  by  his  poems  to  enable  him  to  set  up  in  business  in  London,  as 
a  bookseller,  and  in  that  position  obtained  great  notoriety  and  esteem. 
He  died  in  1764.  Pope's  friend,  Spence,  and  Glover,  the  author  of 
**  Leonidas,**  were  among  his  early  patrons,  and  are  introduced  in  a 
malignant  epistle  from  Gurll,  the  bookseller,  to  Pope,  in  1737,  which 
was  evidently  dictated  by  anger  at  the  success  of  nis  riv>l  (Nichols' 
•*  Literary  Anecdotes,"  U.  374) : 

Tis  kind  indeed  a  Livery  Muse  to  aid. 
Who  scribbles  farces  to  augment  his  trade : 
Where  you  and  Spence  and  Glover  drive  the  nail. 
The  devils  in  it  if  the  plot  should  fail. 
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A  DBEAM  OF  LOVS. 


As  death  alone  the  marriage  knot  unties. 

So  vows  that  lovers  make 
Last  until  sleep,  death's  image,  close  their  eyee. 

Dissolve  when  they  awake ; 
And  that  fond  love  which  was  to-day  their  theme. 
Is  thought  to-morrow  but  an  idle  dream. 


An  Arabian  epigram,  tranalated  by  ProfeBSor  Garlyle,  well  ezpi 
in  saroastic  terms  the  transient  nature  of  loyers'  tows.  It  was  "ad- 
dressed by  Waladata,  daughter  of  Mohammed  AJmostakfi  BiUah, 
Khalif  of  ^pain,  to  some  young  men,  who  bad  pretended  a  passion  tor  her- 
self and  her  companions  "  ('*  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,'*  1796, 134) : 

When  you  told  us  our  glances  soft,  timid  and  mild, 

Cotdd  occasion  such  wounds  in  the  heart, 
Oan  ye  wonder  that  yours,  so  ungovem'd  and  wild. 

Some  wounds  to  our  cheeks  should  impart  ? 

The  wounds  on  our  cheeks,  are  but  tnuudent,  I  own. 

With  a  blush  they  appear  and  decay  ; 
But  those  on  the  heart,  fickle  youths,  ye  have  shown 

To  be  even  more  transient  than  they. 


ON  TEE  SLIGHT  MENTION  OF  •*  ONE  PRIOR"  IN 
BURNET'S  '* HISTORY  OF  HIS  OWN  TIME." 

One  Prior  !  and  is  this,  this  all  the  fame 
The  Poet  from  the  Historian  can  claim  ? 
No ;  Prior's  verse  posterity  shall  quote. 
When  'tis  forgot  one  Burnet  ever  wrote. 

The  passage  in  Bishop  Burnet's  '*  History,^  to  which  the  epigram 
refers,  is  this  (Folio  II.  580) :  '*  One  Prior,  who  had  been  Jersey's  secre- 
tary, upon  his  death  was  employed  to  prosecute  that  which  the  other  did 
not  live  to  finish.  Prior  had  been  taken  a  boy  out  of  a  tayem  by  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  who  accidentally  found  him  reading  Horace ;  and  he,  bein^ 
very  generous,  gave  him  an  education  in  literature."  Dean  Si^ift's  note 
upon  this  i)as8age  is  very  short  but  very  expressive,  **  Malice."  Burnet 
insinuates  a  falsehood  by  telling  only  part  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  fact 
that  the  Earl  of  Dorset  took  Prior  out  of  a  tavern,  and  sent  him  to 
Cambridge ;  but  the  Bishop  should  have  added  that  the  tavern  was 
kept  by  the  boy's  uncle,  who  had  given  him  the  best  possible  eduoation 
at  Westminster,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby. 

Burnet's  untruthfulness  and  love  of  maliciouB  insinuatious  have  pro- 
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dnoed  Beyeial  epigrams.    The  following,  foand  in  the  **  Poetioal  Far- 
rago,'* n.  19,  is  a  fair  specimen : 

De  Betz  in  egotisms  falls  short  of  thee, 

His  books  are  minutes,  thine  an  history. 

Pride,  disappointment  did  thy  soul  enrage, 

Against  known  truths  thou  open  war  dost  wage, 

Saint  in  thy  preface,  Mendez  in  each  page — 

Thy  last  will  shows  thou  would'st  earth's  penance  saTO, 

There  is  nor  shame  nor  sorrow  in  the  graye.  < 

De  Betz  was  a  celebrated  cardinal  who  wrote  his  own  memoirs. 
Mendez  was  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  travel- 
ler, bom  about  1510.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  travels  and  adven- 
tures, which  abounds  in  gross  exaggeration,  and  idle  and  extravagant 
fictions,  so  that  his  name  became  a  bye-word  for  Msehood,  as  in 
Gongreve's  **  Love  for  Love"  (Act  H.  so.  1) : 

'*  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the 
first  magnitude." 

The  hist  two  lines  of  the  epigram  refer  to  the  *^  History "  being  a 
posthumous  publication ;  for  the  Bishop  by  his  will  left  the  MS.  to  hia 
executor,  with  the  order  **  to  print  faithfully,  as  he  left  it,  without 
ftdding,  suppressing,  or  altering  it  in  any  particular" — a  direction 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  obeyed  in  the  first  edition. 

Of  the  many  animadversions  on  Burnet's  untruthfulness,  the  fol- 
lowing is  perhaps  the  most  unceremonious.  In  his  book,  entitled 
^  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,"  he 
states  on  the  title-page,  *'  Written  by  his  own  desire  on  bis  death-bed." 
In  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  '^  A  List  of  lives  by  Edward,  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer,"  this  statement  is  quoted  with  the  concise 
remark,  **  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  lie  of  tliat  Scotch 
laMaL" 


MABBUOE  IN  HEAVEN. 

Ones  Sylvia  to  a  reverend  Dean, 

What  reason  can  be  given, 
Since  marriage  is  a  holy  thing, 

That  there  is  none  in  heaven  ? 

There  are  no  women,  he  repliecL 
She  quick  returns  the  jest : — 

Women  there  are,  but  I'm  afraid 
They  cannot  find  a  priest. 

Hone,  in  his  **  Every -Day  Book,"  says  that  this  appeared,  probably 
for  tlie  first  time,  in  a  London  newspaper,  entitled,  ''The  Old  Whig, 
or  the  Consistent  Protestant,"  of  March  24, 1730-7.   The  Dean  was  Swift. 
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BnUfir,  in  '  Hudibras,"  Part  IH.  C3anto  i.  545.  has  : 

Qaoth  she,  there  are  no  bargains  driv^xi, 
Nor  marriages  dap'd  up  in  heaven ; 
And  that's  the  reason,  as  some  guess, 

There  is  no  heaven  in  marriages ; 

*  <»  «  * 

«  «  <»  * 

Their  business  there  is  only  love, 
Which  marriage  is  not  like  f  improve. 


SOAME  JENYNS, 

Was  bom  in  London  in  1704.  He  sat  In  Parliament  for  many  vears, 
and  invariably  supported  the  minister  of  the  day.  In  1757  he  published 
"  A  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,"  which  produced 
a  brilliant  refutation  of  his  dangerous  theories  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  This  was  never  forgiven  by  Jenyns,  who  had  the  bad  taste 
to  carry  bis  enmity  beyond  the  grave  by  writing  a  silly  epigrammatie 
epitaph  on  his  opponent,  which  served  to  dishonour  the  writer  wittiout 
injurmg  the  memory  of  the  great  moralist.    He  died  in  1787. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD,  ON  HIS  BEING 
INSTALLED  KNIGHT  OF  THE  GARTER, 

These  tropliies.  Stanhope,  of  a  lovely  dame, 
Onoe  the  bright  object  of  a  xnoDarch's  flame, 
Who  with  such  just  propriety  can  wear, 
As  thou  the  darling  of  the  gay  and  fair  ? 
See  ev*ry  friend  to  wit,  politeness,  love, 
With  one  consent  thy  Sovereign's  choice  approve  I 
And  liv'd  Plantagenet  her  voice  to  join. 
Herself  and  Garter,  both  were  surely  thine. 

That  the  Order  was  founded  for  those  who  are  merely  **  the  darlings 
of  the  gay  and  &ir,"  history  does  not  attest.  Gilbert  West  is  nearer 
the  truth  in  describing  the  foundation,  in  his  '*  Institution  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter": 

To  Windsor,  as  to  Fame's  bright  temple,  haste 
From  every  shore,  the  noble,  wise,  and  brave, 
Knights,  senators,  and  statesmen,  lords  and  kings ; 
Ambitious  each  to  gain  the  splendid  prize, 
By  Edward  promis'd  to  transcendent  worth. 
For  who  of  mortals  is  too  great  and  high 
In  the  career  of  virtue  to  contend? 
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The  following:  Hues  were  written  by  Captain  Moms  on  George  IV., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  at  a  bull  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
suddenly  quitted  Lady  Salisbury,  who  was  bis  partner,  and  finished 
the  dance  with  the  Duchess  (Morris'  <'  Lyra  Urbanica,''  II.  318) : 

Ungallont  youth  I  could  royal  Edward  »ee, 
While  Salisbury's  Garter  decks  thy  faithless  knee. 
That  thou,  false  knight  I  hadst  tura'd  thy  back,  and  fled 
From  such  a  Salisbury  as  might  wake  the  dead ; 
Quick  from  thy  treacherous  breast  her  badge  he'd  tear. 
And  strip  the  star  that  beauty  planted  there. 

In  old  age,  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  met  with  another  misfortune. 
At  a  ball  at  Hatfield  House,  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  then  Lord  Grimston, 
accidentally  knocked  her  down  in  the  course  of  a  waltz ;  which  pro- 
duced the  following  impromptu  by  Jekyll  ('*  Guardian  "  newspaper  of 
Sept.  2,  1868,  Table-Talk  column)  : 

Ck)nservative8  of  Hatfield  House 

Were  surely  **  harum-skarum ;" 
What  could  reforming  Whigs  do  worse, 

Than  knocking  down  old  Sarum? 

This  was  in  1834,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  use  of  the  word 
*'  Conservative,"  as  the  modem  equivalent  for  ^  Tory." 


WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  VOLUME  OF  TRAGEDIES, 

Since  thou,  relentless  maid,  oan'st  daily  hear 
Thy  slave's  complaints  without  one  sigh  or  tear, 
Why  beats  thy  breast,  or  thy  bright  eyes  o'erflow 
At  these  imaginary  scenes  of  woe  ? 
Kather  teach  these  to  weep  and  that  to  heave, 
At  real  pains  themselves  to  thousands  give ; 
And  if  such  pity  to  f^ign'd  love  is  due, 
Consider  how  much  more  you  owe  to  true. 

In  Whaley's  first  Collection  of  Poems,  there  is  an  epigram  on  a  young 
lady,  weeping  at  Southeme's  Tragedy  of  ^  Oroonoko  " : 

At  Fate's  approach,  see  Oroonoko  moan 
Imoinda's  fate,  undaunted  at  his  own ; 
Dropping  a  generous  tear  Luoretia  sighs, 
And  views  the  hero  with  Imoinda's  eyes. 
When  the  prince  strikes,  who  envies  not  the  deed? 
To  be  so  wept,  who  would  not  wish  to  bleed  ? 

The  following  epigram  gives  a  difierent  view  of  the  effect  produced 
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bj  a  tragedy.  It  was  spoken  extempore  by  Mr.  Parsons  (probably  the 
Hev.  Philip  Parsons,  Rector  of  Eastwell,  and  of  Snave,  and  Master  of 
Wye  School,  in  Kent)  on  seeing  ^*  The  Fate  of  Sparta ;  or  the  Biral 
Kings/'  a  tragedy  by  Mrs.  Cowley  (quoted  from  Jones'  **  BiM^phis 
Dramatica,"  in  the  ''  Gentleman's  Magazine/'  LXXXTT.  Part  L  3i8): 

Ingenious  Cowley  1  while  we  view'd 

Of  Sparta's  sons  the  lot  severe, 
We  caught  the  Spartan  fortitude, 

And  saw  their  woes  without  a  tear. 


ISAAC  HAWKINS  BROWNE, 

Was  bom  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  of  which  his  fother  held  the  liTing. 
in  1706.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge,  became  a  banister, 
and  entered  Parliament,  where,  however,  he  was  too  nervous  to  speak. 
His  chief  poem  was  a  Latin  one,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of 
which  there  are  several  translations.  He  died  in  1760.  The  following 
epigrams  are  taken  from  Nichols'  *'  Select  Collection  of  Poems,**  Yol.  VL 
1780,  where  it  is  stated  that  they  were  ''never  before  printed.'* 
FlK)l)ably  they  were  not  known  to  be  Browne's  when  an  edition  of  his 
Poems  was  published  in  1768. 

ON  BEEINO  A  PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  B0BIN80N,  PAINTED 

BY  MB.  HIQHMOBR 

I,  whom  no  living  beauty  yet  could  warm. 
Am  now  enamoured  of  an  empty  form. 

This  lady  was  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  Bart,  and  of  Loid 
Rokeby,  Primate  of  Ireland.  She  married  Dr.  William  Freind,  Dean 
of  Canterbury. 

Waller,  in  some  verses  "  On  the  discovery  of  a  Lady's  Painting,** 
says: 

A  real  beauty,  though  too  near, 

The  fond  Narcissus  did  admire ; 
I  doat  on  that  which  \b  no  where ; 
The  sign  of  beauty  feeds  my  fire. 


ON  DB.  YOUNG'S  ''NIGHT  THOVGHTST 

His  Life  is  lifeless,  and  his  Death  shall  die, 
And  mortal  is  his  Immortality. 

The  fulfilment  of  Browne's  prophetic  denunciation  was  for  some 
time  delayed,  for  Rogers  tells  us:   '*In  my  youthful  days  Young's 
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« Kight  Thonehta '  was  a  very  fayoorite  book,  especially  with  ladies. 
I  knew  more  uian  one  lady  who  had  a  oopy  of  it  in  which  particular 
paasages  were  marked  for  her  by  some  popular  preacher ''  (Beers' 
•*  Table  Talk/'  1856,  34). 

Young  told  Spenoe  that  the  title  **  Night  Thoughts  "  was  not  affected, 
for  he  never  composed  but  at  night,  except  sometimes  when  on  horse- 
back. This  habit  of  nocturnal  composition  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  who,  when  the  doctor  was  deeply  engaged  in 
writing  one  of  his  tragedies,  procured  a  human  skull,  fixed  a  candle  in 
it,  and  gaye  it  to  the  poet  as  the  most  proper  lamp  for  him  to  write 
tngedy  by  (Spence's  "  Anecdotes,"  1820,  255,  878). 


ON  A  POEM  CALLED  '*  SILENCE." 

On  Silence  this  I    What  next  you  write, 
Be  Chaos  I  Balph  has  handled  Night. 

'^ Night"  is  a  poem  by  James  Ralph,  who  figures  as  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  ''  Dunciad,"  Book  HI.  165 : 

Silence,  ye  wolves  I  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  mases  night  hideous — answer  him,  ye  owls ! 


DR.  NATHANIEL  COTTON, 

A  physician  and  poet,  was  bom  in  1707.  He  kept  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  lunatic  ^patients  at  S.  Albans,  and  at  one  time  had  the 
poet  Gowper  under  his  care,  whom  he  treated  with  great  success,  and 
by  whom  he  was  always  remembered  with  affection  and  respect  He 
died  in  1788. 

LINES  UNDER  A  SUN-DIAL  IN  TEE  CHUBCHYABD  AT 

THOSNBY. 

Mark  well  my  shade  and  seriously  attend 
The  silent  lesson  of  a  common  friend — 
Since  time  and  life  speed  hastily  away. 
And  neither  can  recall  the  former  day, 
Improve  each  fleeting  hour  before  'tis  past. 
And  know,  each  fleeting  hour  may  be  thy  last. 

The  following  epitaph  is  on  the  grave  of  an  aged  man  in  Garsxngton 
Churchyard,  Oxon  ("  Notes  and  Queries/'  1st  S.  XI.): 
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Time,  which  had  dlver'd  o'er  my  aged  head, 
At  length  has  rang'd  me  with  the  peaoeM  dead. 
One  hint,  gay  youth,  from  diut  and  ashes  borrow. 
My  days  were  many, — ^thine  may  end  to-morrow. 

The  poet  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour  has  a  striking  inscription, 
"  On  a  Dial  in  my  Garden  " ; 

Once  at  a  potent  leader's  voice  it  stay'd, 
Once  it  went  back  when  a  good  monarch  pray'd ' 
Mortals  howe'er  we  grieve,  howe'er  deplore, 
The  flying  shadow  shall  return  no  more. 

There  is  a  good  inscription  on  a  sun-dial  near  Florence,  thus  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin : 

Whether  the  heavens  be  foul  or  fair. 
Midst  summer  suns  and  wintry  showers, 

Pleas'd  and  content  my  lot  I  bear,  \ 

And  only  note  the  brighUd  howrs. 


ON  LORD  COBHAM'S  GARDENS. 

It  puzzles  much  the  sage's  brains, 

Where  Eden  stood  of  yore  ; 
Some  place  it  in  Arabia's  plains, 

Some  say  it  is  no  more. 
But  Cobham  can  these  tales  confute 

As  all  the  curious  know ; 
For  he  has  prov'd,  beyond  dispute, 

That  Paradise  is  Stow. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  of  Stow,  acquired  renown  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  was  created  Viscount  Cobham,  with  remainder,  in 
default  of  male  issue,  to  his  siMter,  wife  of  Richard  Grenville,  who 
inherited  hia  title  and  estates,  and  through  whom  Stow  beoume  tho 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

lord  Nugent  has  an  epigram  "Upon  the  Busts  of  th3  English 
Worthies  at  Stow"  ("  Odes  and  Epistles,"  1739.  27) : 

Among  the  chiefs  of  Britiih  race, 

Who  live  in  breathing  stone. 
Why  has  not  Gobham's  bust  a  place  ? 

The  structure  was  his  own. 


379 


ROBERT  CRAGGS,  EARL  NUGENT, 

lorn  early  in  the  18th  century,  was  an  Irishman, — a  poet,  a  Lord  of 
Treasury,  and  Oontroller  of  the  Household  o£  Frederick^  Prince  of 
lea.  Neither  as  a  poet  nor  a  politician  did  he  ever  rise  to  great 
nenoe,  but  he  excelled  more  in  the  former  than  the  latter  capacity, 
died  in  1788.  His  "  Odes  and  Epistles "  were  published  anon^- 
uly  by  Dudsley,  but  nearly  all  his  epigrams  must  be  sought  for  m 
Islejr's  **  Collection  of  Poems,"  and  similar  publications. 

TO  COBINNA. 
("  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,"  1784,  L  65.) 

While  I  those  hard  commands  obey, 
Which  tear  me  from  thee  far  away ; 
Never  did  yet  love-tortur'd  3'^outh, 
80  dearly  prove  his  doubted  truth ; 
For  never  woman  charm'd  like  thee, 
And  never  man  yet  lov*d  like  me. 

All  creatures  whom  fond  flames  inspire, 
Pursue  the  object  they  desire ; 
But  I,  preposterous  doom  I  must  prove 
By  distant  flight  the  strongest  love ; 
And  ev'ry  way  distress'd  by  fate, 
Must  lose  thy  sight,  or  meet  thy  hate. 

[lie  sorrows  of  a  lover  absent  from  his  mistress  have  been  the  theme 
poets  of  all  ages.  Meleagcr  has  a  Greek  epigram  on  the  subject 
oobs  1. 12,  xxxiii.),  translated  by  Benjamin  Keen : 

Gazing  on  thee,  sweet  maid !  all  things  I  see — 
For  thou  art  all  the  universe  to  me ; 
And,  when  thou  rt  absent,  to  my  vacant  sight, 
Though  all  things  else  be  present,  all  is  night. 

k>,  Shakespeare,  in  the  *'  Second  Part  of  Henry  YL,"  makes  Suffolk 
ts  address  Queen  Margaret  (Act  lU.  sc.  2) : 

Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished. 

Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrioe  by  thee. 

Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  henoe ; 

A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 

So  Suffolk  bad  thy  heavenly  company : 

For  where  thou  art.  there  is  the  world  itscll'. 

With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world ; 

And  where  tliou  art  not,  desolation. 


i 
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THE  SPENDTEEIFT  JJiD  TEE  MIBEB 
(DwLiley'a  "Collection  of  Pocau,"  1782,  H.  2*7.) 
Tom  thought  a  wild  profusion  great, 
And  therefore  spent  his  whole  estate 
Will  tliints  the  wealthy  are  ador'd, 
And  gleans  what  miseri)  bluith  to  hoard. 
Their  passion,  merit,  fate  the  same, 
They  tiurst  and  atafve  alike  for  fame. 
Walih  hM  an  epigram  ou  the  same  subjccl : 

Biob  Qripo  iloea  s.11  his  tboiiglita  Bud  oimniiig  bend, 
T*  incnnHe  thiit  vrniUli  lio  waata  the  soul  (o  spend. 
Fooi  Shifter  does  hia  whole  ooQtriT&Qce  set, 
To  BpeDd  that  wealth  be  waDts  the  ieiue  to  get 
How  happy  would  appear  to  each  bia  faite. 
Had  Gnpe  hia  humour,  or  ho  Gripe's  estate  t 
Kind  Fate  aad  Furtuno,  bleud  them  if  joa  oaa, 
And  of  two  wietcbea  make  one  ha^py  manl 

THE  SUBEST  BEVBNGE. 
(Dodaley's  "CoUectian  of  Poeme."  17S2,  11.  S4S.) 
Lie  on  I  while  my  revenge  shall  be. 
To  speak  the  very  truth  of  thee. 

Inditferenoc  to  the  enmity  of  a.  wortbleaa  man.  ia  well  ezpreaaed 
an  anonymoiw  epigram  in  the  "  Poetical  Begiater'*  for  1801,  320: 
Svlla  draluee  the  world  shall  know 
That  he's  my  most  determiaod  foe ! 
I  wish  him  wide  the  tale  to  spread ; 
For  all  that  I  from  Sylla  dread 
Is,  that  the  knave,  to  serve  some  end, 
bbi,y  one  day  swear  that  he's  my  Aiend. 
That  a  truth  may  injure  more  than  a  falsehooil  is  amnain^y  ei- 
emplifled  in  the  following  old  jeal,  which  has  its  date  in  the  paat  time 
when  jealonsy  axiated  between  the  English  and  Scotch :   "  A  certain 
Engliih  faiahop,  by  nation  a  Scotchman,  had  been  informed  that  a 
neighboor  of  his  had  said  be  was  b.  falte  Scot,  which  made  htm  send 
for  him,  and  ask  bim.  pressingly,  if  be  said  so.    The  feUow  abaolntely 
denied  it.    'Well,  what  did  you  aay  ?*  said  the  bishop.    '  Hy  lord.' 
replied  the  man.  '  I  only  said  tou  were  a  tru«  Bcot ;'  which  cut  him  to 
the  heart  as  much  as  if  ho  bad  bid  him  read  CIoTelsiid's  satire  upon  hia 
eonntrymea."    (Kett'a  "  Flowera  o£  \Vit."l    PuThaea  the  bishop  wm 
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IN8CBIPTI0N  ON  THE  TOMB  RAISED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

OF   THE  AUTHOR'S  FATHER,   AND   OF   OTHERS,   HJS 
ANCESTORS, 

(Dodflley'fl  "  Oollfiotion  of  Poema,"  1782.  JL  248.) 

Unmarked  by  trophies  of  the  great  and  vain, 
Here  sleeps  in  silent  tombs  a  gentle  train. 
No  folly  wasted  their  paternal  store, 
No  guilt,  no  sordid  av  rice  made  it  more ; 
Wiui  honest  fame,  and  sober  plenty  crown'd. 
They  liy'd,  and  spread  their  cheering  influence  round. 
May  he  whose  hand  this  pious  tribute  pays, 
Receive  a  like  return  of  filial  praise ! 

A  gpood  epitaph  by  Nathaniel  Ck)tton,  on  Mr.  Sibley  of  Stadham, 
may  be  compared  : 

Here  lies  an  honest  man  t  without  pretence 
To  more  than  prudence  and  to  common  sense; 
Who  knew  no  vanity,  disguise,  nor  art, 
Who  soom'd  all  language  foreign  to  the  heart. 
Diffusive  as  the  light  his  bounty  spread, 
Cloth'd  were  the  naked  and  the  hungry  fed. 

^  These  be  his  honours  I"  honours  that  disclaim 
The  blazon'd  scutcheon  and  the  herald's  fame  t 
Honours  1  which  boast  defiance  to  the  grave, 
Where,  spite  of  Anstis,  rots  the  garter'a  knave. 

John  Anstis  was  Garter  King-at-Arms. 


JOHN  STRAIGHT, 

Bom  early  in  the  18th  century,  was  Fellow  of  llagdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Findon  in  Sussex. 

ON  MR. .  SCHOOLMASTER  AT . 

(Dodsle/s  «  Collection  of  Poems."  1782,  V.  276.) 

Behold  the  lordly  pedant  in  his  school, 
How  stem  his  brow,  how  absolute  his  rule ! 
The  trembling  boys  start  at  his  awful  nod ; 
Jove's  sceptre  is  less  dreaded  than  his  rod. 
See  him  at  home.before  the  sovereign  dame, 
How  fawning,  how  obsequious,  and  how  tame ! 
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Prosper,  bright  Amazon,  to  thee  'tis  given, 
Like  Juno,  to  rule  him  who  rules  the  heaven. 

In  **  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  S.  I.  181,  'some  amuaing  lines  are 
given,  aa  "  the  production  of  one  of  the  boys  in  the  upper  form  of  a 
very  large  school,  where  great  severity  was  exercised  in  the  last 
century.  The  retaliation  recorded  was  firmly  credited  by  all  the 
scholars,  and  affirmed  bv  the  servants."  Possibly  the  boy  had  seen 
Straight's  epigram,  which  may  have  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  his 
lines.  They  are  headed  '*  The  Tables  Turned  by  '  Dear  MoUy;  the 
name  of  endearment  used  always  by  the  Doctor  to  that  Vixen,  hid 
Wife."  The  words  printed  in  italics  were  school  phrases  in  daily  use 
at  that  time : 

Our  master,  who,  within  his  school, 

Bears  always  most  tyrannic  rule, 

And  every  day,  to  "keep  ua  jogging. 

Gives  four  or  five  a  good  towwi  flogqing^ 

Stoiming  like  any  demigod, 

Whilst  he  adminiitera  tke  rod ; 

Of  all  his  manliness  forsaken. 

At  home  can  scarcely  $ave  his  bacon. 

Whilst  his  **  Dear  Molly  "  with  Umgue  pie, 

Scolds  him  all  day  confoundedly ; 

And  oft  at  night,  with  his  own  birch, 

Makes  him  pniv  louder  than  at  church ; 

Until  *^  Dear  Molly's  "  wrath  to  appease, 

He  begs  her  pardon  on  his  knees. 


SAMUEL  BOYSE, 

A  poet  whose  talents  might  have  raised  him  to  affluence,  had  not 
his  oissipated  habits  ruined  his  reputation,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in 
1708.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  London,  where  he  died 
in  1719. 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  HER  BECOVEBY. 

While,  fair  Selinda  I  to  our  eyes 
From  sickness  beautiful  you  rise ; 
Your  charms  put  on  superior  power. 
And  shine  more  strongly  than  before. 

So  have  I  seen  the  heavenly  fire 
Awhile  his  radiant  beams  retire ; 
Then  breaking  through  the  veil  of  night, 
Bestore  the  world  to  warmth  and  light. 


DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  383 

The  oompariflon  of  beauty  with  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun, 
giyen  in   an  epigram  in  *'  The  Groye,"  1721,  120,  "  On  a  Lady 
Beping  with  her  Faoe  covered  " : 

So  seta  the  sun,  veil'd  with  the  shades  of  night, 
To  rise  with  fiercer  rays  of  native  light : 
In  darkness  we  Ms  tedious  absence  mourn. 
And  wish  for  day,  but  at  his  bright  return, 
Are  dazzled,  if  we  look,  and  if  too  netur,  we  bum. 

The  following  fine  passage  in  Lord  Carlisle's  ^^  Father's  Bevenge  " 
Lot  ni.  sc.  4),  comparing  joy  succeeding  grief,  with  the  sudden  light   f  ^ 
•  the  eye  accustomed  to  darkness,  was  greatly  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson 
t  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Qiapone :  "  It  has  ail  that  can  be  desired  to  make 
please :  it  is  new,  just,  and  delightful  " : 

I  could  have  borne  my  woes.    The  stranger  ioy 
Wounds  while  it  smiles :  the  long-impnson'd  wretch. 
Emerging  from  the  night  of  his  dark  cell, 
Shrinks  &om  the  sun's  bright  beams,  and  that  which  flings 
Gladness  to  all,  to  him  is  agony. 


DE.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
Bom  1709.    I>iedl784. 

miTTEN  AT  THE  BEQUEST  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  TO  WHOM 
A  LADY  HAD  GIVEN  A  SPRIG  OF  MYRTLE, 

What  hopes,  what  terrors,  does  this  gift  create, 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fftte  I 
The  myrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Oonsign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand. 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Now  grants,  and  now  rejects  a  lover's  prayer. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain. 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain  ; 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads, 
The  unhappy  lovers'  graves  the  myrtle  spreads. 
0  then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart  I 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom, 
Adorn  Philander 's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb. 

In  1793  and  1794  a  controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
lagazine,"  between  Miss  Seward  and  Bosweil,  with  respect  to  these 
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Teraee ;  the  former  Asserting  that  they  were  written  for  presentatioD  by 
Johnson  himself  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter,  whose  mother  he  afterwardi 
married ;  the  latter  that  they  were  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hector 
of  Birmingham,  at  a  time  when  Johnson  was  not  even  acquainted  with 
Miss  Porter.  The  controversy  was  closed  by  the  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hector,  asserting  the  facts  to  be  as  Boswell  had  stated  them. 
It  was  thought  that  Boswell  had,  in  his  ardent  admiration  of  Joh'iison, 
gone  a  little  out  of  his  way  in  this  controversy  to  sneer  at  the  talents 
of  Miss  Seward,  whose  dislike  to  that  great  genius  was  well  known. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  following  anonymous  epigram  (''Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  LXIV.  Part  1. 165): 

Fie,  Bozzy  I  hector,  and  talk  big ! 

Forego  th'  unmanly  quarrel ; 
Here — take  your  Master's  MyriU-sprigf 

But  spare  a  Ladj/'s  laurel 


ON  OEOROE  IL  AND  COLLEY  OIBBER. 

Angnstns  still  surviyos  in  Maro's  strain. 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Eliza's  reign ; 
Great  George's  acts  let  tnneful  Gibber  sing. 
For  Natnre  form'd  the  Poet  for  the  King. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  even  a  Virgil  or  a  Spenser  to  bestow 
glory  upon  a  monarch  so  mean  as  George  II. ;  and  poor  Gibber,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  thought  worthy  by  Pope  of  the  throne — not  of  tfar 
Muses — but  of  the  Dunces.  It  was  upon  his  attaining  this  high 
honour  that  the  following  well-known  epigram  was  written : 

In  merry  old  England  it  once  was  a  rule, 
The  king  had  his  poet  and  also  his  fool : 
But  now  we're  so  frugal,  I'd  have  vou  to  know  it, 
That  Gibber  can  serve  both  for  fool  and  for  poet. 


TO  A   YOTJNQ  LADY  WHO  SPOKE  IN  PRAISE  OF 

LIBERTY. 

Ttantlated  from  the  Latin  by  Mr$,  Piotzi. 

Persnasions  to  freedom  fall  oddly  from  you ; 
If  freedom  we  seek  —fair  Maria,  adien  ! 

**  Molly  Aston,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  was  a  bcanty  an^I 
a  scholar,  and  a  wit  and  a  Whig,  and  she  talked  all  in  praise  of 
liberty;  and  so  I  made  this  epigram  upon  her." 

A  singular  coincidence  of  sentiment  will   be  observed  between 
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t  epigiam  and  a  Fvench  one,  which  was  oocationed  by  a  piretty 
g  to  a  ma^qneradd,  dfeased  in  the  habit  of  a  Jeanit  C*  Seleo- 
n  the  French  Anas,"  1797,  II.  50)  : 

What  means  Oali&ta's  mimio  wit? 

Calista  is  no  Jesuit 

Where'er  the  damsel  rolls  her  eye^ 

We  ail  give  up  our  liberty : 

Able  no  longer  to  resist, 

We  hail  the  lovely  Jansenist  I 

;  which  most  offends  the  Jesuits  ....  is  the  austere  severity 
pis  in  the  system  of  moral  discipline  and  practical  religion 
by  the  Jansenists  ....  The  Jansenists  are  not  undeserv- 
nded  by  their  adversaries  with  the  appellation  of  Bigoxists " 
n's  '*  Eodesiastical  History,"  S.  H.  Psu%  I  xlvi.). 


IMITATION  OF  THE  BTTLB  OP  -^. 

Hermit  hoar,  in  solenm  cell. 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  grey, 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell. 

Where  is  bliss,  and  iivhich  the  way  ? 

Thas  I  spoke;  and  speaking  sigh'd. 
Scarce  repressed  the  startmg  tear ; 

When  the  smiling  sage  replied — 
Gome,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer. 

>U,  in  his  **  Life  of  Johnson ''  (year  1777),  gives  the  origin  of  this 
'He  (Johnson)  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in 
e  had  got  into  a  bad  style  of  poetry  of  late.  '  He  puts,'  said 
3ry  common  thing  in  a  strange  dress  tiU  he  does  not  know  it 
and  thinks  other  people  do  not  know  it.'  BogweU :  *  That  is 
I  his  being  so  much  versant  in  old  English  poetry.'  Johmon : 
B  that  to  the  purpose,  sir  ?  If  I  say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  vou 
t  is  owing  to  his  taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not  mended. 
has  taken  to  an  odd  mode.    For  e3Lample,  he'd  write  thus : 

'* '  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell^ 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  grey. 

ming  is  common  enough;  but  evening  grey  he'd  think  fine, 
ell  make  out  the  stanza.' "  Johnson  then  completed  the  first 
nd  afterwards  added  the  second.  The  only  subsequent  changes 
the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza,  substituting  ''where"  for 
;  and,  in  the  third  line  of  the  second  stanza,  '*  smiling "  for 
'    It  is  generally  believed  that  the  poet  whose  style  was  thus 

2o 
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imitated  was  Dr.  Percy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore,  of  whose  talenti 
as  a  poet  and  an  antiquary,  though  he  thus  playfully  criticized  him, 
Johnson  had  the  highest  opinion. 

The  expression  "  evening  grey  *'  is  certainly  very  usual.  For  instance, 
in  Cowpers  " Betired  Cat, '  we  find : 

The  sprightly  mom  her  course  renew'd, 
The  evening  grey  again  ensued. 


EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS,  A   TRAVELLING 

VIOUN'PLAYEB, 

Phillips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love ; 
Rest  nere,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more, 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 
Sleep  undisturbed,  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 

This  very  heautiful  epitaph  was  published,  with  some  other  pieces 
by  Johnson,  in  Mrs.  Williams'  **  Miscellanies."  It  was  at  first  ascribed 
to  Garrick,  but  Boswell  gives  an  account  of  its  origin  from  the  mouth 
of  the  great  actor  himself.  Johnson  and  Garrick  were  sittingtogetber 
when  the  latter  repeated  an  epitaph  on  Phillips,  by  Dr.  Wilkes,  at 
which  Johnson  shook  his  head  and  said,  '*  I  thiiik,  Davy,  I  can  make 
a  better."  Then  stirring  about  his  tea  for  a  little  while,  in  a  state  of 
meditation,  he^  almost  extempore  produced  the  verses  given  above. 
Mr.  Brickdale  Blokeway,  in  a  note  to  BosweU's  **  Johnson,*'  gives  the 
correct  version  of  Dr.  Wilkes*  epitaph  (the  one  which  Garrick  repeated 
to  Boswell  being  incorrect),  and  says,  "  one  of  the  various  readings  is 
remarkable,  as  it  is  the  germ  of  Johnson's  concluding  line  " : 

Exalted  soul,  thy  various  sounds  could  please 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease  ; 
Could  jarring  crowds,  like  old  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love ; 
Best  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise, 
And  meet  thy  Saviour's  consort  in  the  skies. 

Oroker  remarks,  "  By  ccnuort,  in  the  above  lines,  I  suppose  eoneefi 
is  meant ;  but  still  I  do  not  see  the  germ  of  Johnson's  thought."  (See 
BoswelJ's  •*  Johnson,"  ed.  1835,  1. 166.) 

The  close  of  a  long  epitaph  in  the  south  transept  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  on  John  Saville,  Vicar  Choral,  who  died  in  1803,  is  copied 
from  Johnson's  epitaph  on  PhiUipe  (**  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  T.YXXL 
Part  n.  256) : 

Sleep  then,  pale  mortal  frame,  in  yon  low  shrine. 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 
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GEOEGE,  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

Bom  1709.    Died  1773. 

LOVE  AND  EOPE. 

None  without  hope  e'er  lov'd  the  brightest  fair ; 
But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair. 

ift,  in  one  of  his  **  Epigramfi  on  Windows/'  shows  that  reason 
tothing  to  do  with  love : 

The  glass,  by  lovers'  nonsense  blurr'd. 

Dims  and  obscures  our  sight : 
So  when  our  passions  love  £ath  etiifdf 

It  darkens  reason's  light. 


V  MISS  LUCY  FOBTESCUE  {AFTEEWABBS  LADY 

LYTTELTON), 

Once  by  the  muse  alone  inspir'd 

I  sung  my  amorous  strains : 
No  serious  love  my  bosom  fir*d ; 
Yet  every  tender  maid,  deceiVd, 
The  idly  mournful  tale  believ*d, 

Aud  wept  my  fancied  pains. 

But  Venus  now  to  punish  me. 

For  having  feign'd  so  well, 
Has  made  my  heart  so  fond  of  thee. 
That  not  the  whole  Aonian  quire 
Can  accents  soft  enough  inspire, 

Its  real  flame  to  tell. 

lis  has  so  much  in  common  with  a  sonnet  by  Sir  Edward  Sher- 
e,  that  it  may  be  thought  Lord  Lyttelton  took  the  idea  from  that 
>,  entitled,  "  The  Surprise."  It  is  on  dallying  with  Cupid.  The 
tiring  is  the  2nd  stanza : 

Lately  with  the  boy  I  sported ; 

Love  I  did  not,  yet  love  feign'd ; 
Had  no  mistress,  yet  I  courted ; 

Sigh  I  did,  yet  was  not  pain'd : 
'Till  at  last  this  love  in  jest 
Proy'd  in  earnest  my  unrest. 


BPITAPB  Oy  LOOT,  LABI  LYTTELTOH. 
Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  ejee ; 
Though  meek,  magnanimotia  ;  thongh  witty,  wise , 
Polite,  as  all  her  fife  in  courts  had  been  ; 
Yet  good,  as  ehe  the  world  had  never  seen ; 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind. 
With  gentle  female  t^idemew  combin'd. 
Her  Bpeech  was  the  melodious  voice  of  love. 
Her  song  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove  \ 
Her  eloqneuoe  was  sweeter  than  her  song. 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reason  strong ; 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  exprees'd. 
Her  mind  was  Virtne  by  the  Qraces  drees'd. 

Oravea  Las  an  epignun  "  On  Min  Lnoy  Fortescne,  aflarwaid)  Lad; 
Lfttelton,  1740."  vbicb  gJTea  aa  channiDg  a  view  of  her  chaiHOt«r  M 
Uie  e^taph  b;  her  aoirowmg  hutband  (''  EfnpbtotjnV'  1783, 1. 109) : 
Lncin  was  form'd  bj  He>v^  in  oonrta  to  thine, 
Witb  grace  and  aii  and  majeatj  divine : 
Yet  o'ei  thim  oharmi  her  virtuoiu  tlionghts  diqKtnse 
The  bnmblert  mien  with  rural  innoosDiw. 
Henoe  TisoouDtB  wait  their  dnom  from  Lncia's  ejoe^ 
Whilst  man;  a  swain  in  hopeleaa  aileuoe  di«ft 


SIH  CHARLES  HAKBUEY  WILLIAMS, 

Bom  in  1709,  WM  the  third  son  of  John  HanbuiT,  of  Poatypool  Part. 
in  the  oonaty  of  Homnontb.  In  1720  he  Bncceeded  to  the  propertr  of 
bis  Godtather,  Cbsjles  Williams,  of  Caeileon,  and  look  his  name.  The 
prinsipal  part  of  bis  life  was  pkssod  in  embateiea  (a  foreign  ood 

aad  though  ha  was  Dot  alwara  a  sacceaeful  ambassador,  his  wit  n 

him  a  Ter7  aeeeptable  one  to  the  continental  soTereinis.  He  died 
in  1759.  His  works,  in  wbicb  bitlei  satire  and  indelicate  freedon 
abound,  were  pabliahed  in  1822,  in  three  volumes,  nhence  Uie  following 
epignuns  are  takeo. 


Here,  dead  to  fame,  lives  patriot  Will, 

His  grave  a  lordly  seat ; 
His  title  proves  bis  epitaph, 

His  robes  ^  ■«r\'a&w%  ^mmA. 
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Bit  GharleB  also  wrote  a  parody  of  Pope's  epitaph  on  Cragga,  headed 
*^  An  Epitaph  on  the  Political  Memory  of  William  Pnltney,  Earl  of 
Bath,  who  died  to  fame  July  15, 1742  " : 

Paltney,  no  friend  to  trutli,  in  fraud  sincere, 
In  act  unfaithful,  and  from  honour  clear ; 
Who  broke  his  promise,  served  his  private  ends. 
Who  gain'd  a  title,  and  who  lost  all  friends ; 
Dishonour'd  by  himself,  by  none  approved, 
Curs'd,  Bcom*d,  and  hated,  e'en  by  those  he  lov'd. 

Mr.  Pnlteney  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  House  of  Gommons  against 
8ir  Bobert  Walpole ;  and,  when  that  minister  resigned,  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Bath,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July  15, 1742. 
**  He  had  lived  long,**  says  one  of  his  biographers,  *'  in  the  very  focus  of 
popularity,  and  was  respected  as  the  chief  bulwark  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Crown ;  but  from  the  moment  he  accepted  a  title, 
all  his  favour  with  the  people  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  contemning  that  applause  which  he  no  longer  could  secure/* 


ON  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  GIN  ACT,  1742, 

Deep,  deep,  in  Sandy*s  blundering  head 
The  new  gin  project  sunk ; 
'*  0  happy  project,"  sage,  he  cried, 
'*  Let  all  the  realm  be  drunk. 
'Ghdnst  universal  hate  and  scorn. 
This  scheme  my  sole  defence  is, 
For  when  I've  be^ar*d  half  the  realm, 
'Tis  time  to  drown  their  senses." 

Samuel  Sandys,  a  man  of  little  note  except  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Court  party,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  tne  resignation 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  his 
oolleagrnes,  proposed,  and  with  some  difficulty  carried,  the  repeal  of  tlic 
Act  which  luEul  been  passed  in  1736,  imposing  certain  duties  on  spirituous 
liquors,  and  compelling  licenses  to  be  takcc  out  for  retailing  them. 


DR.  SNEYD  DAVIEa 

Bom  in  1709.  At  Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  ho  gained 
fho  friendship,  which  he  retained  through  life,  of  Charles  Pratt, 
afterwards  Earl  Camden,  and  of  Frederick  Comwallis,  subsequently 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Ho  succeeded  his  father  in  the  living  of 
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,"  Vol.  I. 

DIVINE  FHIU 

Tutor  of  human  life  I  auspiciot 

Whose  £uthfal  clue  unravels  e^ 

Whose  conduct  smooths  the  ron 

Controls  each  storm,  and  bids  t 

{  O  condescend  to  gild  my  darkac 

j  Let  me  know  Thee ; — the  Ddph 

)  Is  then  obey*d, — and  I  shall  kno 

I 

j  Milton,  in  **  Comas."  476,  thns  speaks  o; 

How  charming  is  Divine  ph 
Not  harsh,  and  crabbed,  as 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  1 
And  a  perpetual  fenst  of  net 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reig 


THE  ACTION  OFF  TOV. 

What  is  the  vollied  bolt's  corp 
Of  limbs  dissever'd — to  a  blast 
Laurels  and  honours  wait  the  : 
With  hia  whde 
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cm  the  English  side  Gaptain  GornvBll,  after  exhibitiDg  remarkable 
ypidity,  was  killed.  Matbew  and  Lestock  accused  each  other  at 
I  quarters ;  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  and  a  court  martial  ensued, 
sh  resalted  in  several  captains  being  cashiered ;  in  Admiral  Mathew 
g  declared  incapable  of  serving  for  the  fature ;  and  in  Admiral 
ock  being  honourably  acquitted.  But  the  world  then  knew,  and 
erity  even  better  knows,  that  prejudice  and  party-feeling  produced 
decision,  and  that  Lestock  sacrificed  his  country's  honour  to  the 
ate  resentment  which  he  had  long  nourished  against  his  superior 
er. 

he  following  epitaph  on  Gaptain  Cornwall,  written  on  seeing  his 
lunent  in  Westmimiter  Abbey,  is  bv  John  Duncombe,  and  is  pre- 
ed,  with  other  pieces  by  him,  in  uie  '*  Poetical  Calendar/'  1763, 
7.  It  is  printed  among  Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  (without  the  last 
lines)  in  Johnson's  edition  of  the  '*  Poets,"  1779 ;  but  as  it  is  omitted 
later  edition,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  discovered  not  to  be 
Chalmers,  in  his  *"  Biographical  Dictionary,"  enumerates  it  among 
poems  written  by  Duncombe : 

Tho'  Britain's  Genius  hung  his  drooping  head, 

And  moum'd  her  ancient  naval  glory  fled. 

On  that  fam'd  day  when  France  comoin'd  with  Spain, 

Strove  for  the  wide  dominion  of  the  main ; 

Yet,  Cornwall,  all,  with  grateful  voice,  agree. 

To  pay  the  tribute  of  applause  to  thee : 

When  his  bold  chief,  in  thickest  fight  engag'd. 

Unequal  war  with  Spain's  proud  leader  wag'd, 

With  indignation  mov'd,  he  timely  came 

To  rescue  from  reproach  his  country's  &me ; 

Success  too  dearly  did  his  valour  crown. 

He  sav'd  his  leader's  life— and  lost  his  own. 

Her  warlike  son  Britannia  thus  repays. 

That  latest  times  may  learn  the  Hero's  praise. 

And  chiefs,  like  him,  shall  unrepining  bleed, 

When  senates  thus  reward  the  glorious  deed* 

1  Davies' indignant  words,  "dastards  living,"  '*  heroes  dead,"  a 
:k  epigram,  by  Anacreon,  is  very  applicable  (Jacobs  1. 56,  xii.),  thus 
dlated  by  Fawkes : 

The  tomb  of  great  Timocritus  behold  ! 

Mars  spcures  the  base,  but  slays  the  brave  and  bold. 


ON  LORD  CAMDEN, 

Pratt  oddly  is  made ; 

For  when  vex'd  out  of  measure, 
He  calls  spleen  to  his  aid. 

And  is  pleas'd  with  displeasure. 
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Stranger  yet  bis  disease, 

As  I  know  to  my  cost ; 
For  the  most  you  displease 

When  yon  please  him  the  most. 

These  whimsica]  yerses  were  written  at  one  of  the  social  meetings  ot  I 
Davies  and  Pratt  (not  then  a  peer),  and  the  initials  of  the  author  aiid 
the  hero  were  appended  to  the  MS.  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge  remarind 
of  the  portrait  thus  ^ven  of  Lord  Camden :  ""  Half  jest  and  half  eameBti 
there  are  traits  of  similitude  in  it  which  I  can  attest,  as  exemplified  is 
the  hero  when  he  was  not  in  tune  for  that  mirth  which  in  general  bfO 
enjoyed  "  (Nichols*  "  Literary  Illastmtions,'*  L  676). 


ON  THE  REV,  REE8  PRICE  REFUSING  A  DRAM. 

When  Csdsar,  and  when  Cromwell,  saw  their  orowa 

Presented,  they  unwillingly  could  wave 

That  sparkling  pageant :    In  their  look  askant 

What  featured  variations !    Pangs  acute 

Of  doubt,  and  longing,  how  appall'd,  and  blank. 

When  the  decamping  genius  from  their  breast 

Summon*d  his  train  of  spirits  to  be  gone. 

Thus,  conscious  of  6elf-X)erfidy,  amaz'd. 

With  glowing  cheek  and  haggard  eye  stood  Beet, 

When  he  refos'd  his  dram ! 

The  Bev.  Rees  Price,  Vicar  or  Ourate  of  Eardisland,  Herefordshire, 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  respectable  clergyman,  but  fond  of  good 
liTing,  and  by  no  means  averse  to  the  social  glass.  Dr.  Davies,  with 
whom  he  was  on  intimate  termS)  has  man^  jokes  upon  the  subject.  The 
following  epig^ram,  in  the  form  of  a  soliloquy  supposed  to  have  been 
uttered  by  Mr.  Price  himself  is,  like  the  former  one,  a  good  speoimen  d 
Davies*  humorous  vein,  and  refers  to  the  same  memorable  oooasion : 

Plagues  take  me  if  I  ever  did  a  thing 
That  left  within  me  such  a  venom'd  sting. 
As  when  this  morning,  with  an  idiot  shame. 
My  soul  I  cheated — and  refused  a  di*am. 
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DE.  EOBEKT  LOWTH. 

Bishop  of  London.    Born  1710.    Died  1787. 

EPITAPH  ON  THE  TOMB  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER 

TranBlated  from  the  Latin  by  (he  late  Lord  Derby, 

Dear  Child,  farewell  I  that  didst  in  worth. 

Wit,  piety,  so  fiar  exod  I 
By  closer  ties  than  those  of  birth 

Knit  to  my  heart,  dear  Child,  farewell  I 

Dear  Child,  farewell  I  till  Time  bring  round 

Those  blessed  ages,  yet  in  store, 
When  I,  if  haply  wortiy  found. 

Shall  meet  thee  faoe  to  face  once  more ! 

Dear  Child,  Oh  come,  no  more  to  part. 

Shall  I  exdaim  in  rapture  then ; 
To  bless  a  Father's  arms  and  heart. 

My  Child,  my  Mary,  come  again  I 

The  tomb,  with  the  Latin,  ia  at  Cnddesdon.    The  Fngliah  in  Lord 
Derby's  *^  Translations  of  Poems  Ancient  and  Modem,"  1»62,  87. 


LEWIS  DUNCOMBE, 

Of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  second  son  of  John  Dnneombe,  Eflq.,  of 
Stocks,  in  Hertfbidshire.    Bom  1711.    Died  1730. 

THE  .OAK, 
Trandated from  the  Latin  in  ^^Sdect  Epigrams" 

The  lofty  oak  from  a  small  acorn  grows. 

And  to  Uie  skies  ascends  with  spreading  boughs ; 

As  years  increase,  it  shades  ih*  extended  plain. 

Then  big  with  death  and  vengeance,  ploughs  the  main. 

Hence  rises  fame  and  safety  to  our  shore. 

And  from  an  acorn  springs  Britannia's  poVr. 

The  oak,  as  forming  the  **  wooden  walls  of  old  fineland,"  is  slmiLirly 
celebrated  in  some  lines  spoken  before  the  Qneen  when  visiting  Oxford 
in  1702,  by  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Aylesford  (Nichols* 
♦•Collection  of  Poems,"  Ul,  815, 1780; : 


^ 
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The  epreading  onka  from  lovelj  Windsor  borne, 
GLall  slielter  Bribiiii,  which  tliey  now  nil"ni ; 
Wirli  sw.;lli(iK  boilt  o'er  dUtsTil  scva  lioj'll  go. 
And  guatil  tliut  guddcBs  by  whose  fiin:  llieygtow. 
So,  Cunpbell,  in  his  well-knonn  ode,  "  Ye  Mariners  of  EDglacd**; 
With  tbundera  fVcim  her  native  oalt 
She  quells  the  floods  below. 
And  Kgttin,  the  same  poet,  in  "  The  Lannoh  ol  a  Firat-nite  " : 
Oske  tluit  living  did  inherit 

Grandeur  from  out  eartb  ftod  eby. 
Still  robust,  the  native  spirit 
fn  your  titDbers  shall  not  die. 


DR.  JOHN  FREE. 

Bom  at  Ozn^rd  in  1711.     He  was  of  Christ  Church,  and  became 

Idaster  of  the  Omrnmar  School  of  S.  Saviour's,  Soathwark.     He  pnb- 

liuheil  man;  sermous,  pamphlet^  and  poems  on  varioni  sabjocts.    Died 

in  1791. 

OS  BEINQ  8TUN0   IN   THE  FACE    BT  A    BEE,    WHOSS 
8T1NQ  WAS  TAKEN  OVT  BT  A  YOUNQ  LADY. 
("Poetical  Farrago,"  17M,  II.  131.) 
In  vain  my  little  foe  inflicts  the  smart, 
For  FartbeDisBa  di'aws  the  venom'd  dart 
Her  hand  can  inslAntaneouB  ease  restore, 
And  add  a  thousand  jays  unfelt  before. 
Wiilst  the  poor  insect,  by  the  wound  he  gave, 
SickenH  to  death,  and  makeu  hia  cell  his  grave. 
Tbns  by  their  malice  be  my  foes  snbdued. 
Or  made  by  Heav'n  the  instruments  of  good : 
And  thro'  my  life  be  this  my  lot — to  few 
Joys  from  each  smart,  and  good  o'erpaying  ill. 

Sir  Edward  Sherbnme  has  some  pretty  lines  on  the  pleasure  with 
which  love  can  overpay  grief,  entitled  "  Weeping  imd  Kissing  "  : 
A  kiss  I  begg'd;  but,  smiling,  ehe 

Denied  it  mc  : 
When  siraigbt,  ber  cheeks  nitli  tears  o'etflcwn, 

iNow  kinder  grown) 
Wliat  smiling  she'd  not  let  me  luve. 
She  v««i^\Q£  igiiiQ ; 
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Then  yon  whom  Boornfnl  beanties  awe, 

Hope  yet  relief  ; 
For  Love  (who  tears  from  smileB)  can  draw 

Pleasure  from  grief. 


THOMAS  SEWARD, 

Father  of  the  poetess  Anna  Seward,  was  Rector  of  Eyam  in  Derby- 
shire, Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichfield. 
He  was  a  writer  of  some  elegance,  and  was  fond  of  literary  pursuits. 
His  principal  work  was  an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays. 
For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  his  health  was  ahattered,  and  the 
powers  of  his  mind  impaired.  He  died  in  1790.  He  was  a  contributor 
to  Dodsley's  **  Collection  of  Poems,"  whence  the  following  epigrams 
are  taken. 

CHI8WICK, 

The  potent  lord,  that  this  bright  villa  planned, 

Exhibits  here  a  Paradise  regained ; 

Whate'er  of  verdure  have  hills,  lawns,  or  woods, 

Whate'er  of  splendour,  bnildings,  flow'rs  or  floods, 

Whate'er  of  fruits  the  trees,  of  birds  the  air, 

In  blissful  union  are  collected  here : 

All  with  such  harmony  disposed  as  shows. 

That  in  the  midst  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  grows. 

The  Earl  of  Burlington  seems  to  have  succeeded  better  as  a  planter 
than  a  builder.  Upon  the  house  at  Chiswick  the  following  epigram 
was  made  by  Lord  Hervey  ("  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,*'  1784, 

I.  242) : 

Possessed  of  one  great  hall  for  state, 
Without  one  room  to  sleep  or  eat ; 
How  well  you  build,  let  flatt'ry  tell. 
And  all  mankind  how  ill  you  dwell. 

The  last  four  lines  of  an  epigram,  by  Dr.  Evans,  upon  Blenheim 
House,  may  have  suggested  the  above  (Nichols'  **  Collection  of  Poems," 
ni.  161, 1780) : 

Thanks,  sir,  cried  I,  'tis  very  fine, 
But  where  d'ye  sleep,  or  where  d'ye  dine  ? 
I  find,  by  all  you  have  been  telling. 
That  'tis  a  house,  but  not  a  dwelling. 

Or  possibly  both  may  have  their  origin  in  an  epigram  by  Martial, 
whiob  concludes  with  these  two  lines  (Book  XII.  50) : 
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Apartments  gnnd ;  no  place  to  eat  or  sleep  I 
yrbaX  a  most  noble  house  you  do  not  keep  I 


KNOWLEDOE. 

Not  self-secure  on  earth  can  Knowledge  dwell. 
Knowledge  the  bliss  of  heav'n  and  pang  of  hell. 
Alike  the  instrument  of  good  and  evil, 
The  attribute  of  God  and  of  the  devil. 
Without  her,  Virtue  is  a  powerless  will : 
She  without  Virtue,  is  a  powerful  ill ; 
Does  she  then  join  with  Virtue,  or  oppose. 
She  proves 'the  best  of  friends,  or  worst  of  foe& 

That  mere  knowledge  is  an  evil,  when  nnsanotified  by  the  wisdom 
to  which  virtue  is  allim^  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  poets.  Cowper 
says  in  **  The  Task,"  Book  VI. : 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  hx  from  being  one, 
Have  oft-times  no  connection.    £jiowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  plaoe^ 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  *'  Musings  near  Aquapendente": 

O  grant  the  crown 
That  Wisdom  wears,  or  take  his  treacherous  staff 
From  Knowledge ! 

There  is  a  fine  passage  in  **  Baaselas,"  Chap.  XL.>  parallel  to  Seward's 
epigram :  "  Integrity  witliout  knowledge  is  weak  and  uselees,  and 
Imowledge  without  integrity  is  dangerous  and  dreadfuL*' 


ON  SHAKESPEARE'S  MONUMENT  AT  STRATFORD-UPON- 
AVON 

Great  Homer's  birth  sey*n  rival  cities  claim, 

Too  mighty  such  monopoly  of  fame ; 

Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  Homer  owe 

His  wond'rous  worth ;  what  Egypt  could  bestow, 

With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join'd, 

Enlarged  th'  immense  expansion  of  his  mind. 
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Nor  yet  imriYaird  the  MsDoniaji  sti-ain, 
The  British  eagle,*  and  the  Mantuan  swan  f 
Tow'r  equal  heights.     But,  happier  Stratford,  thou 
With  incontested  laurels  deck  thy  hrow ; 
Thy  bard  was  thine  utuchooVd^  and  from  thee  brought 
More  than  all  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Asia  taught ; 
Not  Homer's  seH  such  matchless  laurels  won ; 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thy  Shakespeare  none. 

With  the  latter  part  of  Seward'i  epigram,  may  be  compared  part  of 
Ben  Jonaon's  elegy  on  Shakespeare : 

And  though  thoa  hadst  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seek 

For  names;  bnt  call  forth  thund'ring  .ffischylxis, 

Enripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  ns, 

Paonyius,  Accius,  nlm  of  Cordova  dead. 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  bnskin  tread 

And  shake  a  stage ;  or  when  thy  socks  were  on. 

Leave  thee  alone ;  jfor  the  comparison 

Of  all  tiiat  insolent  Greece,  or  naughty  Borne, 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Seward  has  a  distich  on  the  cities  which  claim  Homer's  birth : 

Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begg'd  his  bread. 

This  is,  however,  not  original,  bnt  taken  from  **  The  Hierarchic  of 
the  Blessed  AngeUs,**  by  John  Heywood,  the  dramatist  and  epigram- 
matist (London,  1685,  Book  IV.  207)  : 

Seven  cities  warr*d  for  Homer  being  dead; 
Who  living,  had  no  roofe  to  shrowd  his  head. 


JOSIAH  RELPH, 

Whose  father  possessed  the  little  estate  of  Sebergham  in  Gnmberland. 
was  bom  in  1712.  He  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  bnt  was 
soon  removed,  and  became  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native  village.  He 
-was  afterwards  ordained,  and  presented  to  the  small  living  of  Sebergham, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1743.  His  Poems  were  published  at 
Carlisle  in  1798,  with  engravings  by  Bewick. 

♦  Milton.  t  Virgil 
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A  REASON  FOB  NOT  WBITING  IN  PRAISE  OF  OMLU 

(Ep.  5). 

For  Phoebus'  aid  my  voice  I  raise 
To  make  the  charms  of  Cselia  known ; 

But  Phoebus  cannot  bear  to  praise 
A  face  that's  brighter  than  his  own. 

MatthflBOB  Zuberus,  a  Latin  poet,  in  a  distich  on  the  death  of  Jobn 
LautcrbaohiujB,  shows  that  the  jealousy  of  Phcebus  may  be  as  much 
roused  by  poetic  talent  as  by  beauty  (^  DeUtisd  Delitiarum/'  159).  The 
translation  is  by  James  Wright : 

Phoabus  thy  verse  did  envy ;  he,  thy  fate, 
And  not  the  Pare®,  did  anticipate. 


ADVICE  TO  8TBEPH0N  (;Ep.  8). 

Pensive  Strephon,  cease  repining. 

Give  thy  injur'd  stars  their  due  ; 
There's  no  room  for  all  this  whining, 

Be  Dorinda  false  or  true. 
If  she  feeds  a  faithful  passion, 

Canst  thou  call  thy  fortune  cross  ? 
And  if  sway'd  by  whim  and  fashion, 

Let  her  leave  thee — where's  the  loss  ? 

The  last  stanza  of  a  sonnet  by  George  Wither  (bom  in  1588),  ex-t 
presses  a  view  similar  to  Relph's  veiy  excellent  advice  (Ellis'  **  Specimenti 
of  the  Early  EngUsh  Poets,"  1803,  ILL,  88)  : 

Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair : 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  e'er  she  shall  grieve ; 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go : 

For  if  she  be  not  for  me. 

What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  1 


THE  WORM-DOCTOR  (Ep.  36). 

Vagus,  advanced  on  high,  proclaims  his  skill, 
By  cakes  of  wondrous  force  the  worms  to  kill : 


i 
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A  scornful  ear  the  wiser  sort  impart, 
And  laugh  at  Vagus*  pretended  art ; 
But  well  can  Vagus  what  he  boasts  perform, 
For  man  (as  Job  has  told  us)  is  a  worm. 

The  sabject  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one,  bnt  the  wit  of  the  epigram  is 
Ldeniable.  The  point  was  perhaps  suggested  by  Pope's  epistle,  "  To 
r.  Moore,  author  of  the  celebrated  worm-powder/'  of  which  the  last 
uiza  is: 

Our  fate  thon  only  canst  adjourn 

Some  few  short  years,  no  more  1 

EVn  Button's  wits  to  worms  shall  turn. 

Who  maggots  were  before. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONK 
Bom  1714.    Died  1763. 

TO  MR,  nODSLEY. 

Gome  then,  my  friend,  thy  sylvan  taste  display, 
Come  hear  thy  Faunus  tune  his  rustic  lay  ; 
Ah,  rather  come,  and  in  these  dells  disown 
The  care  of  other  strains,  and  tune  thine  own. 

Graves,  in  an  ode  ^  On  the  Death  of  Bir.  Shenstone,  to  Mr.  Robert 
xiUley,"  says  (**  Euphrosyne."  1783, 1.  294) : 

Yet  here  we  fondly  dreamt  of  lasting  bliss : 

Here  we  had  hop'd,  from  busy  thoughts  retired. 

To  drink  large  draughts  of  friendship  s  cordial  stream. 

In  sweet  oblivion  wrapt  by  Diimon's  verse, 

And  social  converse,  many  a  siunmer's  day. 


EPITAPH  ON  MISS  ANN  POWELL,  IN  HALESOWEN 

CHURCHYARD. 

Here,  here  she  lies,  a  budding  rose. 

Blasted  before  its  bloom, 
Whose  innocence  did  sweets  disclose 

Beyond  that  flower's  perfume : 
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To  thoBO  who  for  her  death  are  grieved 

This  consolatioB's  given ; 
She's  from  the  storms  of  life  reliev*d 

To  bloom  more  bright  in  Heaven. 

ThiB  young  lady,  who  died  in  1744,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age, 
was  hiffhly  esteemed  by  Shenstone.  She  was  killed  by  a  &I1  from  her 
hone  between  Halesowen  and  Dudley  (**  GenUeouin's  Magaiine." 
LXXXVII.  Part  I.  297). 

We  may  compare  an  epitaph  on  Dorothea  dias  de  Faria,  who  wu 
drowned  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  age;  in  S.  Pancras'  Chorchyani 
Preaerred  in  *'  A  Collection  of  Epitaphis"  &c^  1806,  U.  145  : 

Soft  as  the  balm  the  gentlest  gale  distils, 
Sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hills ; 
Her  op'ning  mind  a  thousand  charms  reveal'd  : 
Proofs  of  those  thousands  which  were  yet  ooooeal'd : 
The  loveliest  flow'r  in  nature's  garden  plac'd. 
Permitted  just  to  bloom,  then  pluck'd  in  haste ; 
Angels  beheld  her  ripe  for  joys  to  oome, 
And  oall'd,  by  God's  command,  their  sister  home. 


■*-4- 


RICHARD  GRAVES, 

Was  bom  at  Hickleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1715.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  All  Souls'. 
He  became  Rector  of  Clayerton,  and  from  1750  until  his  death  in  1804 
was  never  absent  from  his  living  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time. 
His  publications  were  numerous.  His  first  was  ''The  Festoon,  a 
Collection  of  Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  which  was  much 
improved  in  a  second  edition  published  in  1767,  and  which  has  pre- 
served its  reputation  to  the  present  day.  He  was  himself  an  epig^ram- 
matist,  and  placed  many  of  bis  own  compositions  in  this  collec- 
tion. He  reprinted  these,  and  added  many  others,  in  a  work  entitled, 
'*  Euphrosyne ;  or  Amusements  on  the  Road  of  Life,"  the  first  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1776,  and  which  was  subsequently  enlarged. 
The  8rd  edition,  in  two  volumes,  bears  date  1783. 

TO  MB&  W .    1760. 

When  Stella  joins  the  blooming  throng 

Of  virgins  dancing  on  the  plain, 
A  Grace  she  seems  the  njmphs  among, 

Or  Dian'  *midst  her  virgin  train. 


Bnt  when  with  sweet  maternal  air, 
81ie  leads  IiiIub  through  the  grove, 

Herself  appeaix  tike  Venua  fair, 
Her  WBUtou  boy  the  god  of  love. 

Vitb  the  Koond  stania  may  be  oompere:!  *n  epigram  given  in  the 
•tiu  of  Uoisoe  Walpole,  ed.  1798,  IV.  431,  who,  in  »  letter  to 
ibudWcst,  Esq.,  dated  GcDera,  October,  1739,  mentioiiB  somo  uf 
<  English  in  the  town,  and  Hmongtt  them  "  a  aon  of  —  of  Uars  and 

nna,  or  of  Antony  and  Clenpntra,  or,  in  abort,  of .    This  ie  Hio 

I  in  the  bow  of  whoae  but  lii.  Hedges  pinned  a  pretty  epignm"  : 
Gire  bnt  Capid's  dart  to  me, 
Another  Cupid  I  >hall  be ; 
No  more  diatinguiah'd  from  the  other. 
Than  Veniu  would  be  frotn  my  uotlier. 
H^eager  hu  k  Greek  epieram  of  dmilai  character,  translaled  by 
DJatDtn  Been  (Jacobs  I.  9,  u.): 

Take  airay  from  young  Cupid  bia  wings  and  hii  bow, 
And  give  him  sweet  AnCipho'e  bonnet  and  fcelher : 
So  like  u  yonr  boy  to  the  god,  love,  I  tow 
You'd  not  know  yoai  child  if  you  eaw  than  together. 


A  COURT  AUDIENCE. 
Old  South,  a  witty  Churchman  reclcon'd. 
Was  preaching  once  to  Charles  the  seoond, 
But  much  too  serious  for  a  court. 
Who  at  all  preaching  made  a  sport : 
He  soon  perceiv'd  his  andience  nod. 
Deaf  to  the  zealous  man  of  God. 
The  doctor  stopp'd  ;  began  to  call, 
"  Pray  wake  the  Karl  of  Lauderdale  r 
"  My  Lord  I  why,  'tis  a  monstrous  thing ! 
"  You  snore  so  loud — you'll  wake  the  King." 

rbU  U  the  well-known  Btory  of  South  Tetsified.  The  words  he  used 
Lord  lAuderdale,  after  calling  to  him  to  awaken  him,  are  said  to 
le  been  ;  "  My  Lrad,  I  am  norry  to  intomipt  yojit  repoae,  bat  I  must 
( that^OQ  will  not  mote  quite  so  loud,  lost  yon  should  awaken  his 
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A  CHECK  FOB  MIBTH. 

When  I  the  busy,  fniitJoBS  cares, 
The  pride,  the  foUj,  hopes  and  feais 

Of  moi-tal  men  survey ; 
Like  that  old  Greek  I  sometimes  think. 
True  wisdom  is  to  eat  and  drink. 

And  laugh  the  live-long  day. 

But,  when  I  seriously  reflect 
How  much  depends  on  our  neglect, 

Or  careful  use  of  time, 
Tauffht  of  my  folly  to  repent,  I 
Could  almost  think,  when  tum'd  of  twenty. 

To  laugh  at  all's  a  crime. 

John  Heath,  in  '*Two  Centuries  of  Epigmms,"  1610,  has  the  fol- 
lowing (2nd  Century,  25) : 

Who  make  this  earth  their  heaven  whereon  they  dwell. 
Their  heaven  once  past,  mnst  look  to  find  an  hell. 

In  "The  Honeysuokle,  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,**  1734,  40,  are 
some  **  Extempore  Lines  on  a  Club  of  Freethinkers,"  the  last  two  of 
which  are  to  oe  admired,  but  the  first  two  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  freedom  from  restraint,  and  that  the 
transitory  joys  of  freethinkers  commonly  arise  from  their  pride  lathtf 
than  their  mfldelity  : 

If  death's  the  end  of  life,  why  then 
Freethinkers  are  the  happiest  men ; 
But,  if  there  is  a  life  hereafter, 
How  fatal  are  their  jests  and  laughter  I 

In  a  "  Collection  of  Epitaphs,"  1806,  L  118,  is  one  on  a  Petit-Mattre 

By  fashion  led,  I  spent  my  life  at  ease, 
Too  gay  to  let  a  serious  thought  displease ; 
But  died  amaz'd,  that  death,  that  tyrant  grim, 
Should  think  of  one  who  never  thought  of  him. 

These  epigrams  show  the  folly  of  living  *'like  that  old  Greek," 
Democritus,  of  whom  Graves  writes.  The  Ibllowing,  by  James  Mont- 
gomery, shows  the  importance  of  the  "careful  use  of  time."  It  18 
addressed  "  To  a  Friend,  with  a  Copy  of  *  Time,  a  Bhapsody '  * : 

May  she  for  whom  these  lines  are  penn'd. 
By  using  well,  make  Time  her  friend ; 
Then,  whether  he  stands  still  or  flies. 
Whether  the  moment  lives  or  dies, 
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She  need  not  care, — ^for  Time  will  be 
Her  friend  to  all  eternity. 

Grayes  doee  not  mention  the  weeping  phOoeopher  Heraclitna  in  his 
geoond  staniEa,  but  he  probably  had  nim  in  mind  as  the  reverse  of  the 
laughing  Democritus.  On  these  two  celebrated  philosophers  of 
antiquity  there  are  many  epigrams.  The  following  is  by  Hayman  in 
his  *'Quodlibet8,"  1628  (Book  IIL  Quod.  46): 

Heraelitua.    Vain,  foolish  man,  why  dost  thou  always  laugh  ? 
DemocrituB,  Man's  vanity  and  foolish  pride  I  sco£f ; ' 

Wherefore  dost  thou  such  a  sad  puling  keep  ? 
HeracUtui,    For  man's  bad  sins,  sad  miseries  I  weep. 

Harvey  thus  translates  one  from  the  Latin  of  Owen  (Book  X.  57) : 

This  wept  for  his  times,  the  defaults,  and  crimes ; 
That  laughed  at  the  follies  of  the  times. 
Mortals  will  still  be  foolish,  wretched,  frail, 
T^at  this  may  laugh,  that  ever  may  bewail. 

Prior's  epigram  is  well  known : 

Democritus,  dear  droll,  revisit  earth. 

And  with  our  follies  glut  thy  heightened  mirth : 

Sad  Heraclitus,  serious  wretch,  return, 

In  louder  grief  our  greater  crimes  to  mourn. 

Between  you  both  I  unconcem'd  stand  by ; 

Hurt,  can  I  laugh  ?  and  honest,  need  I  cry  ? 


UNDER  AN  EOUBrGLASS  IN  A  OBOTTO  NEAM 

THE  WATEB, 

This  babbling  stream  not  uninstructive  flows, 

Nor  idly  loiters  to  its  destin'd  main : 
Each  flow'r  it  feeds  that  on  its  margin  grows, 

And  bids  thee  blush,  whose  days  are  spent  in  vain. 

Nor  void  of  moral,  tho'  unheeded,  glides 

Time's  current,  stealing  on  with  silent  haste ; 

For  lo !  each  falling  sand  his  folly  chides. 
Who  lets  one  precious  moment  run  to  waste. 

The  poet  Lovibond  has  a  beautiful  "Inscription  for  a  Fountain,' 
^hich  has  some  points  of  similarity  with  Graves'  stanzas : 

O  you,  who  mark  what  flowerets  gay. 
What  gales,  what  odours  breathing  near. 

What  sheltering  shades  from  summer's  ray. 
Allure  my  spring  to  linger  here : 
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You  see  ma  quit  thU  nuurgin  tfteeitL 
You  aee  me  deaf  to  pleaoire's  oaU» 

Explore  the  thirsty  haunts  of  men, 
Yet  see  my  bomity  flow  for  alL 

O  learn  of  me — no  partial  rill, 
No  slmnbering  selflsh  pool  be  yon. 

But  social  laws  alike  ftiUil, 
O  flow  for  all  creation  too  1 


EPITAPE  ON  A  FAVOURITE  DOG. 

True  to  his  master,  generous,  brave ; 
His  friend,  companion ;  not  his  slave : 
Fond  without  fawning ;  kind  to  those 
His  master  lov*d ;  but  to  hie  foes 
A  foe  undaunted ;  whom  no  bribe 
Could  warp,  to  join  the  faithless  tribe 
Of  curs,  who  prosperous  friends  caress. 
And  basely  shun  them  in  distress. 
"Whoe'er  thou  art,  'till  thou  canst  find 
As  true  a  friend  amongst  mankind, 
Grudge  not  the  tribute  of  a  tear, 
To  the  poor  dog  that  slumbers  here. 

Blacklook  has  an  epitaph  **  On  a  Favourite  Lap-dog** : 

I  never  bark'd  when  out  of  season ; 
I  never  bit  without  a  reason  ; 
I  ue'er  insulted  weaker  brother ; 
Nor  wrong'd  by  force  nor  fraud  another. 
Though  brutes  are  plac'd  a  rank  below, 
Happy  for  man,  could  he  say  so  ! 

The  conclusion  of  Gay's  **  Elegy  on  a  Lap-dog"  may  be  oompared : 

He's  dead.    O  lay  him  gently  in  the  ground ! 
And  may  his  tomb  be  by  this  verse  renowu'd  : 
**  Here  Shock,  the  pride  of  all  h^s  kind,  is  laid ; 
Who  fawn'd  like  man,  but  ne'er  like  man  betmy'd." 

Porson  wrote  a  Greek  inscription  for  the  tomb  of  a  friend's  favourite 
dog,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  Anthology  of  Brunck  and 
Jacobs  among  the  epigrams  by  uncertain  authors  (Jaeobs  lY.  285, 
dcclv.).  The  following  translation  was  found  in  MS.  on  the  margin  of 
tlie  British  Museum  copy  of  ^  The  Sexagenarian,  or  the  RecoUectiona 
of  a  Literary  Life,"  by  W.  Beloe,  where  the  original  is  given  ^^2nd  ed. 
1»18,  L  231): 
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Paas  not  whoe'er  thou  art  this  marble  by, 
Nor  smile  with  soom  tho'  here  a  spaniel  lie ; 

My  master  monm'd  my  loss,  and  placed  me  here 
To  prove  his  sorrow  and  his  love  sinoers. 


WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD, 

Som  in  1715,  the  son  of  a  baker  at  Cambridge,  was  a  sizer,  and 
Mec^uently  Fellow,  of  dare  Hall.  He  became  tntor  to  the  son  of 
)  third  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  gradually  rose  into  notice  as  a  poet  and 
unatic  writer.  In  1758,  on  the  death  of  GoUey  Gibber,  he  was 
pointed  Poet-Lanreate,  an  office  which  had  &Ilen  into  contempt 
rough  the  incapacity  and  servility  of  Gibber,  but  which  he  raised  to 
ich  of  its  former  dignity.  Fur  some  years  after  he  became  lAureate, 
lived  in  Lord  Jersey's  house  as  a  companion  and  friend,  and  died 
sre  in  1785. 


JE  NE  8AI8  QUOL 

Yes,  I'm  in  love,  I  feel  it  now, 

And  Cedlia  had  undone  me  I 
And  yet  I'll  swear  I  can't  tell  how 

The  pleasing  plagne  stole  on  me. 

Tis  not  her  fetce  which  love  creates, 

For  there  no  graces  revel ; 
'Tis  not  her  shape,  for  there  the  £ftte8 

Have  rather  been  uncivil, 

Tis  not  her  air,  for  sure  in  that 

There's  nothing  more  than  common  ; 

And  all  her  sense  is  only  chat. 
Like  any  other  woman. 

Her  voice,  her  touch  might  give  th'  alarm — 
Twas  both  perhaps  or  neither ; 

In  short,  'twas  that  provoking  charm 
Of  Cselia  altogether. 

Herrick  expresses  the  indiflference  with  which  love  regards  defects 
his  lines,  *'  Love  Dislikes  Nothing,"  of  which  the  last  two  stanzas 
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Be  she  whole,  or  be  she  reDt, 
Bo  my  fancie  be  oontent, 
Bhe*8  to  me  most  excellent. 

Be  Bhe  fat,  or  be  she  leane. 
Be  she  sluttish,  be  she  cleane, 
I'm  a  man  for  ey*ry  sceane. 

And  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  in  his  ode  *'  To  GHoris,**  takes  the  same 
▼iew  es  Whitehead  in  his  concluding  stanza,  though  with  the  differeooe 
that  Gloris  had  all  the  beauties  in  which  Gselia  was  defeotiFe : 

No  drowning  man  can  know  which  drop 
Of  water  his  last  breath  did  stop : 
So  when  the  stars  in  heaven  appear, 
And  join  to  make  the  night  look  clear, 
The  light  we  no  one's  bounty  call, 
But  the  obliging  gift  of  all.  « 


INSCRIPTION  FOB  A  COLD  BATH. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  approach. — ^Has  med'cine  fail'd? 

BBve  balms  and  herbs  essay'd  their  powers  in  vain  ? 
Nor  the  free  air,  nor  fost*ring  sun  prevail'd 

To  raise  thy  drooping  strength,  or  soothe  thy  pain  ? 

Yet  enter  here.     Nor  doubt  to  trust  thy  frame 

To  the  cold  bosom  of  this  lucid  lake. 
Here  Health  may  greet  thee,  and  life's  languid  flame, 

E'en  from  its  icy  grasp  new  vigour  take. 

What  soft  Ausonia's  genial  shores  deny. 
May  Zembla  give.     Then  boldly  trust  the  wave : 

So  shall  thy  grateful  tablet  bang  on  high, 
And  frequent  votaries  bless  tlus  healing  cave. 

A  pretty  epigram,  translated  from  the  Latin, "  On  a  Natural  Grotto^ 
near  a  Deep  Stream,"  may  be  compared  with  Whitehead's  InBciiptum 
(*'  Elegant  Extracts  ") : 

Health,  roee-lipp'd  cherub,  haunts  this  spot, 

She  slumbers  oft  in  yonder  nook : 
If  in  the  shade  you  And  her  not. 

Plunge— and  you'll  find  her  in  the  brook. 
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RICHARD  JAGO, 

A  olergyman  who  hdd  the  livings  of  Snitterfield  in  Warwickshire, 
mid  Kimoote  in  Leicestershire,  was  bom  in  171«'>.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Shenstone,  with  whom  he  regularly  corresponded.  His  life 
was  retired,  and  poetry  was  his  recreation.    He  died  in  1781. 

ABSENCE. 

With  laaden  foot  Time  creeps  along, 

While  Delia  is  awaj, 
With  her,  nor  plaintive  was  the  song. 

Nor  tedious  was  the  day. 

Ah  I  envious  pow'r  1  reverse  my  doom, 

Now  double  thy  career, 
Strain  ev'ry  nerve,  stretch  ev'ry  plume, 

And  rest  them  when  she's  here. 

Bianoa  shows  how  tedious  are  the  hours  during  a  lover's  absence, 
when  ^e  says  to  Gessio  ('*  Othello,"  Act  HI.  sc.  4) : 

What  I  keep  a  week  away  ?    Seven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eight  score  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 
O  weary  reckoning ! 


THOMAS  GRAY. 

Bom  1716.    Died  1771. 

THE  ENQUIRY. 

With  Beauty  and  Pleasure  surrounded,  to  languish — 
To  weep  without  knowing  the  cause  of  my  anguish ; 
To  start  from  short  slumbers,  and  wish  for  the  morning — 
To  close  my  dull  eyes  when  I  see  it  returning ; 
Sighs  sudden  and  frequent,  looks  ever  dejected — 
Words  that  steal  from  my  tongue,  by  no  meaning  connected  I 
Ah,  say,  fellow-swains,  how  these  symptoms  befel  me? 
They  smile,  but  reply  not — Sure  Delia  can  tell  me  I 

We  may  compare  a  passage  in  the  ^  Cistellaria"  of  Plautus  (Act  II. 
00. 1),  thus  translated  Dy  Warner : 

Fm  tofls'd,  tormented,  agitated, 

Prick'd,  rack'd  upon  the  wheel  of  love ;  distracted, 

Tom,  fainting  am  I  hurried  round ;  and  thus 
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My  inmoBt  mind  is  in  a  dcmd ;  that  where 
I  am,  I  am  not;  where  I  am  not,  there 
My  mind  is.    Such  are  all  my  fatties : 
I  Uke,  and  like  not,  as  the  moment  paans. 
Fatigued  in  mind,  thus  Love  does  drew  me  on, 
Punues,  diiTes,  drags  me,  seises,  and  retains, 
Drains  me  to  nothing,  and  then  gives  me  all : 
All  that  he  gives  retracts,  and  so  deludes  me. 

These  desoriptions,  in  which  the  lover  is  represented  as  having 
control  over  himself,  the  mind  and  hody  beii^  in  different  plac 
recalls  a  singularly  beautiful  Gredk  epigram  by  ^llimaohos  (Jacob 
212,  iv.)  on  the  Divided  Soul.    The  translation  is  by  Merivale : 

Half  of  my  soiil  yet  breathes :  the  rest 

I  know  not  whether 
Cupid  or  Hades  have  possaat ; 

Tis  altogether 
Vanished.    Among  the  virgin  train 

Perhaps  'tis  straying — 
0 1  send  the  wanderer  home  again, 

Or  chide  its  stayine  I 
Perhaps  on  fair  Gephisa's  breast 

Tis  captive  lying. 
Of  old  It  sought  that  haven  of  rest* 

When  almost  dying. 


y' 


TOPHET. 

Thns  Tophet  look'd ;  so  ffrinn'd  the  brawling  fiend, 
Whilst  frighted  prelates  bow'd,  and  oall*d  him  frien* 
Our  Mother  Church,  with  half-averted  sight, 
Blush'd  as  she  blessed  her  grisly  proselyte ; 
Hosannas  rung  thro*  hell's  tremendous  borders, 
And  Satan's  self  had  thoughts  of  taking  orders. 

These  severe  lines  were  written  under  an  etching  of  the  head  of 
Bev.  Henry  Etough,  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  An  account 
this  clergyman  is  given  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Magaaine^"  LYI.  25. 
the  Bev.  John  Duncombe,  who  says :  **  Mr.  Etough  was,  in  truth, 
ecclesiastical  phenomenon,  and  a  most  eccentric,  dangerous  chi^ac 
He  began  his  career  by  setting  out  from  Glasgow  with  a  ^ack  on 
back,  being  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  afterwards  hallooed  in  eled 
mobs  at  Lynn,  and,  in  consequence,  being  worshipped  like  the  devi] 
the  Indians,  through  fear,  he  was  converted,  ordained,  and  prefen 
by  the  means  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  the  valuable  rectory  of  Tiierfii 

in  Hertfordshire,  and  another,  being  his  reward I  remem 

Mr.  Etough  often  in  company  at  Cambridge,  where  he  attended  at 
Commencements.     Odd  was  his  figure,  and  mean  and  nasty  his 
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pare! :  Iub  stoddnzs  were  blue,  darned,  and  ooane,  and  without  feet; 
and  80  hot  and  reeking  was  hia  head,  that,  when  he  entered  a  room,  he 

often  hung  up  hia  wig  on  a  peg,  and  aat  bare-headed ."    This 

amuaing  deacription  ia  atated  by  another  oorreapondent  in  the  aame 
▼olume  (p.  281)  to  be  in  aome  reapecta  untrue.  He  deniea  the  atory  of 
the  "pack,**  and  anxioualy  aaaerta  Mr.  Etough'a  cleanlineas,  declanng 
that  he  enjoyed  **a  very  general  waahing  twice  in  a  day,**  with  other 
particulara  to  that  gentleman'a  credit. 


ON  HIMSELF. 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune, 

He  bad  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune ; 

Could  love  and  could  hate,  bo  was  thought  something  odd ; 

No  very  great  wit,  he  believed  in  a  God ; 

A  post  or  a  pension  he  did  not  desire, 

But  left  Church  and  State  to  Charles  Townshend  and  Squire. 

Thia  waa  written  in  1761,  in  which  year  Gharlea  Townahend  waa 
made  Secretary-at-War.  The  epigram  probably  alludea  to  the  in- 
fluence which  that  atateaman  exeroiaed  in  the  Houae  of  Gommona, 
by  hia  eloquence  and  power  of  argument.  *'  He  ia  the  orator ;  the  reat 
are  apeakeia,"  waa  aaid  of  him  in  oompariaon  with  Ban^  Oonway,  and 
others. 

Dr.  Samuel  Squire  waa  Dean  of  Briatol,  and  in  1761  was  oonaeciated 
Biahop  of  S.  David'a. 


ON  LORD  SANDWICH. 

The  moat  eeyere  of  Oray'a  aevere  epigrams  ia  *'  On  Lord  Sandwich, 
on  the  occaaion  of  hia  standing  for  the  High  Stewardship  of  Cambridge," 
which  commences : 

When  sly  Jemmy  Twitcher  had  smugg'd  up  his  face 
With  a  lick  of  court  whitewash  and  pious  grimace, 
A  wooing  he  went  where  three  sisters  of  old. 
In  harmless  society  guttle  and  scold. 

It  cannot  with  propriety  be  inaerted  in  this  collection,  but  is  too 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  in  ita  effect,  to  be  passed  over  without  com- 
ment. In  1764,  on  the  death  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  there  waa 
a  conteat  for  the  office  of  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
between  Lord  Sandwich  and  the  aecond  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  former 
waa  noted  for  his  talents  as  a  politician  and  his  immorality  as  a  man, 
Imt  notwithstanding  his  evil  life,  he  was  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
the  electors.  Orav,  who,  severe  though  he  whs,  never  put  pen  to  paper 
without  a  good  object,  detennined  to  endeavour,  by  the  influence  of 
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satire,  to  avert  the  disgraoe  whioh  the  election  of  snoh  a  man  would 
bring  upon  the  University.  Lord  Hardwicke  had  a  majority,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  epigram  was  the  cause  of  the  election  Ming  decided 
against  Lord  Sandwich, — a  singular  instance  of  the  power  of  well- 
directed  satire.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the 
election.  The  undergraduates  scouted  Lord  Sandwich,  and  a  notice 
was  dropped  in  the  rooms  of  those  of  Trinity : 

"  If  you've  any  spirit  don't  dine  in  hall  to-day." 

Their  absence  from  hall  roused  the  anger  of  the  Master,  Dr.  Kobert 
Smith,  who  favoured  Lord  Sandwich,  and  several  were  expelled.  A 
paper  was  afterwards  put  about  for  Bepentants  to  sign.  Happily  now- 
a-days  undergraduates  would  neither  oe  expelled,  nor  expected  to  re- 
pent, for  showing  their  disgust  at  a  man  of  Lord  Sandwich's  character, 
who  (Churchill's  "  The  Candidate  ") 

Wrought  sin  with  greediness,  and  sought  for  shame 
With  greater  zeal  than  good  men  seek  for  Ceone. 


DAVID  GARRICK. 

Bom  1716.  Died  1779.  The  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  great 
actor  are  so  well  known  that  no  account  of  him  is  necessary.  The  poei- 
tion  which  he  held  in  ^e  public  estimation  in  comparison  with  the 
other  actors  of  the  day,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  contempo- 
rary epigram  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Kendal,  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge 
C  Poetical  Register"  for  1810-11,  369),  in  which  he  is  compared  with 
Barry,  in  the  character  of  King  Lear : 

The  town  has  found  out  different  ways 

To  praise  its  dififerent  Lears ; 
To  Barry  it  gives  loud  huzzas. 

To  Garrick  only  tears. 

A  king  ?    Aye,  every  inch  a  king — 

Such  Bany  doth  appear : 
But  Garrick's  quite  another  thing ; 

He's  every  inch  King  Lear.     . 

The  following  epigrams  are  taken  from  "The  Poetical  Works  of 
David  Garrick,  Esq., '  in  two  vols.,  1785. 


ON  LOBD  CAMDEN'S  PROMOTION, 

Soon  after  Lord  Camden,  in  17(}6,  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  his 
purse-bearer,  Mr.  Wilmot,  called  upon  Garrick,  and  hearing  that  he 
had  not  yet  paid  his  congratulatory  compliments  to  the  Chancellor,  a 
conversation  ensued  which  furnished  Ghirriok  with  the  subject  of  the 
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following  epigram,  in  which  he  turned  an  imputed  neglect  into  an 
elegant  panegTxio : 

WUmoi.  You  should  caU  at  his  hauae,  or  should  send  him 
acard; 
Can  Garrick  alone  be  so  cold  ? 
Oarrtck,  Shall  I  a  poor  player,  and  still  poorer  bard, 
Shall  FoUj  with  Camden  make  bold  ? 
What  joy  can  I  give  him,  dear  Wilmot  declare  ? 

Promotion  no  honours  can  bring ; 
To  him  the  Great  Seals  are  but  labour  and  care, 
Wish  joy  to  your  Country  and  King. 

His  ^  Country  and  King"  had  not  long  the  benefit  of  Pratt's  talents 
as  Chancellor.  An  epigram  on  his  retirement  from  that  di^ty  may 
fitly  find  a  place  here.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1770,  he 
declared  his  oppoBition  to  the  Govemment  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and 
was  consequently  desired  to  resign  the  Great  8eal.  Jeremiah  Mark- 
land,  a  learned  critic,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  wrote  at  that 
time  to  Bowyer,  the  printer,  in  reference  to  politics :  **  I  had  expressed 

my  apprehensions  in  many  political  squibs  and  crackers The 

hist  was  this  (Nichols' ''  Literary  Anecdotes,"  lY.  298) ;  *  To  the  Duke 
of  Grafton'": 

How  strangely  Providence  its  ways  conceals  t 
From  Pratt  it  takes,  Yorke  it  takes  from,  the  Seals. 
Bodtore  them  not  to  Pratt,  lest  men  should  say 
Thou'at  done  one  useful  thing  in  this  thy  day. 

Charles  Yorke,  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hardwioke,  received 
the  Great  Seal  January  17, 1770,  and  died  suddenly  three  days  after 
his  promotion. 


VERSES  WBITTEN  IN  SYLVIA'S  PBIOB, 

Untouch'd  by  love,  unmov*d  by  wit, 

I  found  no  charms  in  Matthew*'6  lyre, 
But  unconcerned  read  all  he  writ. 

Though  Love  and  Phoebus  did  inspire  : 
Till  Sylvia  took  her  favourite's  part, 

Besolv'd  to  prove  my  judgment  wrong ; 
Her  proofs  prevail'd,  they  reach'd  my  heart, 

And  soon  I  felt  the  poet*s  song. 

Shakespeare,  in  **  Winter's  Tale,"  expresses  the  power  of  a  capti- 
vating woman  to  make  others  agree  in  opinion  with  her  (Act  Y. 
I): 
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Tliis  ia  a  creatore, 
Wonld  she  begin  a  sect,  miglit  quench  the  seal 
01'  all  piofessoiB  else ;  make  proeely  tee 
Of  irho  aha  bat  bid  follow. 


UPOlf  A  LADY'S  EMBBOIDBBY, 

Arachne  once,  as  poets  tell, 
A  goddess  at  Her  art  defied ; 

Bnt  soon  the  daring  mortal  fell 
The  hapless  victim  of  her  pride. 

0  then  beware  Arachne'a  fate. 
Be  prudent,  Cloe,  and  submit ; 

For  you'll  more  surely  feel  her  hate, 
Who  rival  both  her  Art  and  Wit 

The  following  epigram,  on  one  who  rivalled  Flora  in  art  and  beauty 
ia  in  tiie  "  Festoon."  "  On  Flowers  embroidered  by  a  Young  Lady "  ' 

Thia  channing  bed  of  floVra  when  Flora  apied, 
By  Flavia's  needle  wrought ;  enraged,  ahe  cried : 
Still  to  be  vanquiah'd  by  her  ia  my  doom ; 
Mine  early  fade,  but  hers  aliall  ever  bloom ; 
Bloom  like  her  fB.ce,  that  atinea  me  to  the  heart ; 
Burpaaa'd  in  beauty  aa  ezcell'd  in  art 
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ON  JOHNSON'S  DICTIONABY.    1755.  I    ^^ 

I  la  ^ 

Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance, 

That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France; 

Would  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  sword  to  the  pen, 

Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  our  men : 

In  the  deep  mines  of  science  though  Frenchmen  may  toil, 

Can  their  strength  he  compared  to  Locke,  Newton,  and  | 

Boyle  ? 
Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their  pow'rs. 
Their  verse-men,  and  prose-men ;  then  match  &em  with 

ours! 
First  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  the  fight, 
Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight ; 
In  satires,  epistles,  and  odes  would  they  cope. 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope ; 


And  JohasDii,  well-arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  jan, 
Haa  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more. 


The  last  line  of  tho  epignm  refen  to  the  forty  memben  of  the 

French.  Academy,  irho  were  for  t"--^- '■  -  '  •  "■ 

the  dictioDAiy  of  their  tangnoge. 


French  Academy,  irho  were  for  thirtr  yean  employed  in  oomplliuK 
-      'ofthr^-' 


I  on  senseleaa  otay 

Bich  wines  and  asioes  waste ! 
Like  Btnrgeon,  or  like  brawn,  shall  I 
Bound  in  a  preeione  jHckle,  lis. 

Which  I  can  never  taate  ? 

Let  me  embalm  this  flesh  of  mine 
With  tnrtle-fat,  and  Bordeaux  wine. 

And  spoil  th'  Egyptian  trade  I 
Thau  Enmpbirey's  Dnke  more  happy  I — 
Embalm'd  alive,  old  Qnin  shall  die 

A  mummy  ready  made. 

The  embalmed  body  of  Hiunphrey.  the  good  Dnke  of  01oao«ater,  wm 
discoTeied  in  1703  in  8.  Albaiu'  Abbey-church. 

Jamee  Quin,  the  celebrated  actor,  and  rival  of  Ganiek,  was  noted  as 
an  epicure,  and  was  luiuriouB  in  hU  deiuriptionB  of  the  turtle  and 
Teniaon  feairta  at  which  he  had  been  present.  He  thought  angling  a 
very  cruel  diversion  :  and  on  being  aakod  why,  gave  thia  r«asoD :  "  tiap- 
pose  snme  saperior  being  Bhrmld  bait  a  hook  with  venison,  and  go  a 
ouinning ;  I  ahoald  certainly  bite,  and  what  a  flgiiiie  I  Bhonld  make 
dBDgliug  in  the  air  I"  An  epigram  iu  which  Quin  is  introdooed  will 
be  haud  ondei  Hogartli. 

The  oonclnaion  at  which  Qnin  arriTra  in  his  soliloqay  is  expressed  in 
a  passage  in  the  4th  Ode  of  Anaoieon,  which  Fawkea  llmi  translates  : 

Why  on  the  tomb  are  odoun  shed  ? 

Why  pour  libations  to  the  dead? 

To  me  far  better  while  I  live, 

Bicb  wines  and  tnbuy  fragrance  give. 
An  epign«n  by  Graves  ahowa  how  ootorioua  wae  Quin's  lore  of  good 
living.    It  U  entiUed  "  Tlie  Epicure.    To  W.  Milla,  Esq.,  of  Woiden's 
H^  Embi,  on  a  tola  Aut  of  Generosity"  ("  Euphiosyne,'  I7h3^  I- 
119): 


V^iimll  ii  I...    ;,  ..I      .    .  ■!;  Li.-t-k.rj. 
Qnin loads  liia  plate  with  turtle  Bod  Jolui-Doij; 
Or  mufls  the  pinEnid  hannch's  asT'ry  gl«Bni, 
And  crowaa  the  feast  with  Jelliee  and  ic'd  areank 
But  when,  with  muce  indulgsaoo,  joa  Qmpl<^ 
Your  Health  to  giie  the  pensive  boBOoi  jo; ; 
'When  by  one  lib'r&l  act.  the  tnind'a  best  treat  1 
You  moke  a  brotber'B  happineaa  complete ; 
There  is,  ;ou11  own,  tho  rarelj  undantood. 
The  bigbeat  lozDrj  in  doing  good ; 
Nay,  view  bia  henrt,  aod  Quin  will  grant,  Fm  muB, 
The  gen'rous  laaa'a  the  traest  epicure. 
The  (ut  of  generonty  waa,  that  iSx.  Mitia  took  hia  brother  one  mo 
ing  to  the  Bank,  and  tranaferred  ten  thousand  ponnda  to  bim  tt 

GsRick  wTole  the  fbllawing  epitaph  on  Qain,  thus  teetifjiDg  hii 
appreciation  of  his  Ulents  and  charactei,  though  the  rifalry  betwKO 
tbem  bad  preTented  any  olose  bond  of  intimao; : 
That  toDgne,  which  set  the  table  on  a  roar. 
And  charm'd  the  public  ear,  in  heard  no  more  t 
Clos'd  are  thoae  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit, 
Which  spoke,  before  the  tongue,  what  Shakespeare  writ : 
Cold  are  those  hands,  which,  living,  were  stretch'd  forth. 
At  friendship's  call  to  succour  modest  worth. 
Here  lies  James  Quin  !  deign,  reader,  to  be  taught 
(Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thonght. 
In  nature's  happiest  mould  however  cast). 
To  this  complexion  thou  most  oome  at  ust 


Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reach'd  tnc  noblest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  pictur'd  morals  chann  the  mind. 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart  I 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear: — 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away. 

For  Hogarth's  honour'd  dust  lies  here. 
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Th&  li&Dd  oF  him  hero  toipid  lite, 

Tliat  drew  the  ease ntial  furm  ot  grace  ; 

Heie  cloHed  in  death  the  attealire  eyes, 

That  saw  the  maimerB  in  tlie  face. 

Oaniek  majr,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  idea  for  his  firat  stanin  from  a 

Latin  poem,  bj  Vinoent  Bonme,  on  the  pioCuiea  of  Hogarth,  addreceed 

to  the  artist,  in  vhicL  he  culls  him 

OorTector  grave,  nor  wanting  grace  of  tonoh. 
And  Donclades  thna : 

Impartial  and  juat  is  jour  oeniare : 
Hore  lueful  than  the  roughness  uf  satire, 
Or  the  laugh  moat  severe  of  the  scornful. 
The   laat  line  of   Johnson's  epitaph  may  have  been  suggested  bv 
the  piaiae  which  Pliny  the  elder  bestowed  apon  Zeuiis,  saying  of  hu 
pietore  of  Penelope :  "  He  pointed  the  mannen  of  that  queen." 


HOBACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  ORFORD. 
Bom  1718.    Died  1797. 


Long  in  tlie  Benata  had  brave  Vemon  rail'd, 
And  all  mankind  with  bitter  tongue  assail'd  ; 
Sick  of  hiB  noise,  we  wearied  Heav'n  with  pray'r. 
In  hia  own  element  to  place  the  tar. 
Tbe  gods  at  length  have  yielded  to  onr  wish, 
And  bade  him  rule  o'er  Billingsgate  and  fiah. 
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ON  ARCHBISHOP  8ECKSR.    1758. 

The  bench  hath  oft  *po6ed  us,  and  set  us  a-ficoffing« 
By  signing  WilL  London,  John  Sanim,  John  Boifen ; 
But  (his  head  of  the  Church  no  expounder  will  want. 
For  his  Grace  signs  his  own  proper  name,  Thomas  Omt 

This  was  written  in  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Seeker  was  translated  to 
Canterbury.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sarcaam  was  deserved,  but 
we  learn  from  Nichols'  ^  Literary  Anecdotes  "  that,  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  Archbishop  was  commonly  called  "  Thomas  Cant "  bv  the  clergy  of 
Kent.  Oant.  was  the  abbreviation  for  Cantuaria,  generally  used  by  tbe 
Archbishops.  Comwallis,  who  followed  Seeker,  made  no  change,  bat 
the  next  I^rimate,  Dr.  Moore,  wrote  '^Cantuar./'  and  his  suocesson 
have  since  done  the  same.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  allowable  ooi\jectiire  that 
Dr.  Moore  had  Walpole's  epigram  in  mind,  and,  dreading  to  be  called 
John  Cant  by  his  clergy,  changed  the  signature  to  Jolm  Cantoar^ 
which  certainly  has  a  more  dignified  appearunce. 

The  following  epigram,  in  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Seeker,  displays  his  character  in  a  very  bright  light : 

While  Seeker  liv'd,  he  show'd  how  seers  should  live ; 

Willie  Seeker  taught,  heaven  opened  to  our  eye ; 
When  Seeker  gave,  we  knew  how  angels  give ; 

When  Seeker  died,  we  knew  e*en  stdnts  must  die. 


EPITAPHIUM  VIVI  AUCT0RI8.    1792. 

An  estate  and  an  earldom  at  seventy-four  t 

Had  I  sought  them  or  wish'd  them,  'twould  add  one  fear| 

more. 
That  of  making  a  countess  when  almost  four-score. 
But  Fortune,  who  scatters  her  gifts  out  of  season, 
Though  unkind  to  my  limbs,  has  still  left  me  my  reason ; 
And  whether  she  lowers  or  lifts  me,  I'll  try 
In  the  plain  simple  style  I  have  liv'd  in,  to  die ; 
For  ambition  too  humble,  for  meanness  too  high. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  Horace  Walpole  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  and  to  the  fortune  annexed  to  it,  he  made 
no  difference  in  his  manner  of  living,  and  did  not  even  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  following  lines  by  Cowper,  though  written  as  an  '*  Inscription 
for  a  Moss-house  in  the  Shrubbery  at  Weston,"  may  be  well  applied  to 
Horace  Walpole's  life  at  Strawberry  Hill : 
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Here  free  from  Riot's  hated  nr^ise. 
Be  mine  the  calmer^  purer  joys, 

A  book  or  friend  bestows  ; 
Far  from  the  storms  that  shake  the  greati 
Contentment's  gale  shall  fan  my  seat. 

And  sweeten  my  repose. 


ON  MADAME  DE  FORCALQUIER  SPEAKING  ENGLISH, 

1766. 

Soft  sounds  that  steal  from  fair  Fprcalquier's  lips, 
Like  bee  that  murmuring  the  jasmine  sips! 
Are  these  my  native  accents  ?    None  so  sweet, 
So  gracious,  yet  my  raYish'd  ears  did  meet. 
O  pow'r  of  beauty !  thy  enchanting  look 
Can  melodize  each  note  in  nature's  book. 
The  roughest  wrath  of  ruffians,  when  they  swear, 
Pronounced  by  thee,  flows  soft  as  Indian  air  ; 
And  dulcet  breath,  attemper'd  by  thine  eyes. 
Gives  British  prose  o'er  Tuscan  verse  the  prize. 

Allan  Bamsay  paid  a  pretty  compliment  of  like  character  to  a  lady 

A  poem  wrote  without  a  thought, 
By  notes  may  to  a  song  be  brought, 
Tho'  wit  be  scarce,  low  the  design. 
And  numbers  lame  in  ev'ry  line : 
But  when  fair  Christy  this  shall  sing. 
In  consort  with  the  trembling  string, 
O  then  the  poet's  often  prais'd, 
For  charms  so  sweet  a  voice  hath  rais'd. 


TO  MADAME  DE  DAMAS,  LEARNING  ENGLISH, 

Though  British  accents  your  attention  fire, 
You  cannot  learn  so  fast  as  we  admire. 
Scholara  like  you  but  slowly  can  improve. 
For  who  would  teach  you  but  the  verb,  I  love  f 

This  beautifnl  epigram  does  not  appear  in  Horace  Walpole's  Works, 
5  vols.  4to,  1798  (where  the  previous  ones  aie  found),  but  is  always 
ascribed  to  him. 

The  master  is  often  more  anxious  to  teach  than  the  pupil  to  learn. 
Pethap  Madame  de  Damas  may  have  been  like  the  lady  addressed  in 
the  following  epigram,  wlio  sighed,  but  not  for  love. — a  lesson  which 
she  could  not  acquire  ("Wit's  Interpreter.  The  English  Pamaasus," 
1671.241): 

2  B 
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Where  did  you  borrow  that  last  sigh, 

And  that  relenting  groan  ? 
For  those  that  sigh  and  not  for  lore, 

Usiirp  what's  not  their  own. 
Love's  arrows  sooner  armour  pierce, 

Than  your  soft  snowy  skin ; 
Tour  eyes  can  only  teach  us  love, 

But  cannot  take  it  in. 


DB.  JAMES  FORDYCE, 

A  dissenting  teacher  of  some  eminence,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  abc 
1720;  was  for  many  years  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Il^mkw 
Street,  London ;  and  aied  at  Bath  in  1796.  He  published  a  volume 
Poems  in  1786.    . 

TRUE  BEAUTY. 

The  diamond's  and  the  ruby's  blaze 

Disputes  the  palm  with  Beauty's  queen : 

Not  Beauty's  queen  commands  suoh  praise, 
Devoid  of  virtue  if  she's  seen. 

But  the  soft  tear  in  Pity's  eye 

Outshines  tlie  diamond's  brightest  beams ; 
But  the  sweet  blush  of  Modesty 

More  beauteous  than  the  ruby  seems. 

This  very  beautiful  epigram  is  ascribed  in  this  form  to  Dr.  Ford] 
in  Pearch's  "  Collection  of  Poems,"  1783,  I.  297.  In  the  autht 
Poems,  published  in  1786  (p.  3),  the  stanzas  appear,  with  some  vai 
tion,  as  the  first  two  of  a  piece  entitled  **  Virtue  and  Ornament ;  an  C 
for  the  Ladies  "  : 

The  diamond's  and  the  ruby's  rays 
Shine  with  a  milder,  liner  flame, 
And  more  attract  our  love  and  praise 
Than  Beauty  s  self  if  lost  to  fiime. 

But  the  sweet  tear  in  Pity's  eye 
Transcends  the  diamond's  brightest  beams ; 

And  the  soft  blusli  of  Modesty 
More  precious  than  the  ruby  seems. 

On  the  subject  of  beauty  enhanced  by  pity.  Professor  Carlyle 
translated  a  piece  from  the  Arabic  addressed  to  a  lady  weeping.    1 
author  is  £bn  Alrumi,  reckoned  by  Arabian  writers  one  of  the  a 
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sellent  of  their  poets.     He  died  about  aj>.  905  (**  Speoimens  of 
abian  Poetry,"  1796.  75) : 

When  I  beheld  thy  blue  eye  shine 

Thio'  the  bright  drop  that  pity  dzew, 
I  saw  beneath  Uiose  tears  of  thine 

A  blue-eyed  violet  bath'd  in  dew. 


And  thus  thy  charms  in  brightness  rise 
When  wit  and  pleasure  round  thee  play. 

When  mirth  sits  smiling  in  thine  eyes. 
Who  but  admires  their  sprightly  ray  ? 

But  when  thro'  pity's  flood  they  gleam. 

Who  but  must  love  their  soften'd  beam  ? 


N  TWO  NEI0HB0UB8  WHO  DIED  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 

**  My  neighbour  Thornton  cannot  live  a  day," 
Cried  honest  Jones  then  in  a  deep  decay. 
**  Jones  cannot  live  a  day,"  cried  Thornton,  broke 
With  cruel  gout,  though  still  he  lov'd  a  joke. 
To  think  himself  might  die  each  one  was  loth : 
Before  the  day  expir  d.  Death  seiz'd  them  both. 

**  Honest"  Samuel  Jones,  we  leam  from  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
a  note  on  the  above  lines,  in  a  review  of  **  Select  Epigrams,"  1797, 
euB  a  watchmaker,  and  a  well-known  character  at  Bath.  During  the 
aeon  his  shop  was  frequented  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  with  whom 
3  waa  delighted  to  argue  on  religious  subjects,  and,  having  no  respect 
'  persons,  he  was  accustomed  to  use  the  rudest  language  to  those  wiiose 
imions  differed  from  his  own  singularly  enthusiastic  ones.  Notwith- 
anding  his  eccentricities,  he  was  much  respected,  and  for  some  time 
''ter  his  death,  in  1794,  his  portrait  adorned  the  pump-room  (**  Gentle- 
tan's  Magazine,"  LXYIII.  Fart  II.  603).  As  the  epigram  was  published 
I  Fordyce's  Poems,  in  1786,  either  the  "  Gentleman  s  Magazine  '*  must 
B  incorrect  in  its  statement  that  it  refers  to  Samuel  Jones,  the  watch- 
taker,  or  else  the  epigrammatist  killed  him  before  his  time  in  the  last 
ne  of  the  epigram. 
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JAMES  LAMBERT. 

This  gentleman  was  a  clergyman,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridgei  and  was  Qreek  I^fesaor  in  1772.  No  further  purticalan 
of  him  have  been  discovered. 

ON  THE  TOBSO  OF  TEE  ELEUSINtAN  CERES,  THE  FACE 
OF  WHICH  IS  ENTIRELY  OBLITERATED, 

(From  a  mannscript.) 

Ths  Goddess  speaks. 

Scorn  me  not,  fair  ones  I    'Tis  as  sad  as  true, 
I  once  was  lovely  and  ador'd  like  you  ; 
But  hither  brought  to  beauty's  favoured  shore, 
I  stand  abash'd,  and — show  my  &ce  no  more. 

The  first  two  lines  of  the  epigram  bear  a  etriking  resemblance  to  the 
first  stanza  of  a  long  epitaph  on  a  lady,  given  in  Hackett's  **  Select  and 
Remarkable  Epitaphs/'  1757,  U.  94  : 

Blush  not,  ye  fair,  to  own  me,  but  be  wise, 
Nor  turn  from  sad  mortality  your  eyes : 
Fame  says,  and  Fame  alone  can  tell  how  true, 
I  once  was  lovely  and  beloved  like  you. 

The  remains  of  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres  stand  Id 
the  vestibule  of  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  having  been  brought 
from  Greece  by  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke  and  John  Martin  Cripps. 
The  former  of  these  travellers  was  the  grandson  of  "  Mild  William 
Clarke  and  Anne  his  wife."  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in 
bringing  the  statue  and  other  treasures  to  England,  the  University  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  deg^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  reference 
to  this,  and  to  another  Cambridge  man  of  the  name  of  Clarke,  who  was 
distinguished  as  a  violin  player,  the  following  epigram  was  composed : 

Dan  Clarke  and  his  namesake  for  honour  applied ; 
The  first  was  accepted,  the  last  was  denied : 
Yet  their  merits  are  equal,  'tis  very  well  known. 
For  the  last  mov'd  a  stick,  and  the  first  mov'd  a  ston& 


DR.  JOSEPH  WARTON, 

Who  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic,  and  was  not  without 
merit  as  a  poet,  was  born  in  1722,  and  educated  at  Winchester  College, 
of  which  in  after  life  he  became  Head  Master.    His  preferment  in  the 
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aurch  iTOB  alaw,  bat  he  eventaatlj  held  BSvenl  livrnga,  and  pre- 
snrlal  stnlU  ia  S.  Paut'B  aod  Wiacheeter  CatbedroU.  Among  hJa 
i.«uda  weM  the  whole  of  thnt  cIbh  who  oamposed  Dr.  Johnson'B  famonii 
vib,  the  literarj  eiaataof  the  da;,  and  he  seema  to  haTO  been  highl; 
•eemed  by  iJI.    He  died  in  18U0. 

THE  STRAIN. 
That  strain  again  I  that  strain  repeat ! 
Alas  1  it  is  not  now  so  sweet ! 
Oh !  it  came  o'er  mj  monrafiil  mind. 
Like  mtinnurs  of  the  southern  wind. 
That  Bteal  along  the  violet's  bed, 
And  gently  bend  the  cowslip's  head ; 
'Tw88  suited  to  ray  pensive  mood, 
Twas  hopeless  love's  delicious  food. 
Thid  eiqaisjte  piece  is  groandrd  on  (ocknowledeeil  by  the  anttoi  to 
1  au)  the  opening  of  Bliakeapeore's  "Twelfth  Night": 
If  mngic  be  the  fooil  of  lore,  plaj  on, 
QiTe  Die  eiceaa  of  it ;  tb&t,  aurfeiiing, 
The  appetite  may  Btckeq,  and  so  die. — 
Tliat  almin  again  ;— it  had  a  dying  fail: 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  aweet  South, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bunt  of  rioleu. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. — Enough  ;  no  mon? ; 
Tia  not  an  aweet  now  aa  it  waa  btfore. 
The  Inle  Hr.  Kuble'a  beautiful  stanza  in  hia  "  Morning  Hymn,"  on 
ritat  Strain  Agniu,"  will  be  remembered  : 

Aa  for  Bomc  dear  bmiliar  Btmin 
Untir'd  wc  aak.  and  ask  again, 
Etct.  in  ita  mciodioiia  store. 
Finding  a  Hpell  unheard  before. 


TO  BR.  BALGUY, 


n  the 


If  what  you  advance,  my  dear  Doctor,  be  true, 
That  wisdom  is  sorrow — bow  wretched  are  you ! 

Tliia  diatlch  ia  not  found  in  Warton'a  "  Poetical  Worka,"  but  in  aacribud 
him  in  Bevprnl  publicationa.  it  lecnllB  Oray'a  well-kDOwn  dictum  at 
e  doee  irf  hia  ~  Odo  ou  adietaiil  pimpoct  of  Eton  College": 

Where  ign^iniu^  ia  bliaa, 

Tis  fflly  to  l.e  wibo. 
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There  is  a  good  Oxford  story  connected  ¥rltU  these  lines.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  in  that  city  an  auctioneer  named  Wise.  At  a  sale 
of  books,  Dr.  Philip  Bliss,  the  learned  editor  of  Wood's  "Athene,"  wm 
present  in  the  auction-rooms,  and  dissented  from  a  statement  made  by 
Wise  with  regard  to  a  volume  he  was  puffing  off.  The  auctioneer,  not 
liking  to  have  the  price,  which  he  hoped  to  get  for  the  book,  lessened, 
look^  across  at  the  Doctor,  and  coolly  remarked :  **  Since  ignorance  u 
Blus,  Us  folly  to  be  Wuer 

Dr.  Bliss  edited  with  great  care  and  with  valuable  note?."  BeliqnijB 
Hemiana3."  An  admirer  is  said  to  have  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Im 
copy  the  following  quatrain  (**  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  S.  III.  40) : 

Time  onoe  complained  of  Thomas  Heame, 

**  Whatever  I  forget  you  learn.** 
Now  Time's  complaint  is  changed  to  this  : 

**  What  Heame  forgot  is  learned  by  Bliss.** 

The  reference  in  these  lines  is  to  the  well-known  epigram  *^  On  Thne 
and  Thomas  Heame  "  (the  expletives  are  necessarily  altered)  (Horace 
Walpoie's  Works,  1798, 1.  204)  : 

Bother  t !  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Heame, 
Whatever  td  forget  you  learn. 

This  was  answered  by  Mr.  Polyglot,  otherwise  Bichard  West,  son  of 
Mr.  West,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  a  grandson  of  Bishop 
Burnet : 

Hang  it !  cries  Heame,  in  furious  fi«t, 

Whate'er  I  learn  you'll  soon  forget. 


JOHN  HOME, 

Bom  in  Roxburghshire  in  1724,  became  a  Presbvterian  minister,  bat 
having  an  ambition  to  shine  as  a  dramatic  writer,  his  position  was  very 
distastefol  to  him,  and  his  play  of  "  Douglas,"  which  in  1756  was  per> 
formed  in  Edinburgh,  causing  a  great  scandal  on  account  of  his  pro- 
fession,  he  resigned  his  living,  and  retired  from  all  ecclesiastical  duties. 
He  produced  several  other  plays,  but  they  were  all  failures  in  com- 
parison with  *'  Douglas."  In  1778  he  received  a  captain's  commiBsioa 
in  a  regiment  of  militia  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuch.  He  died 
in  1808. 

THE  SCOTCHMAN'S  POmON. 

For  many  years  Government  had  allowed  claret,  for  which  Mr. 
Home  had  a  great  partiality,  to  be  imported  into  Scotland  under  the 
lower  duties  appUcaole  to  a  beverage  called  Southampton  port.  At 
length,  however,  the  higher  duties  were  stringentlv  enforced,  which 
occasioned  the  following  ep^^m,  preserved  in  Lockhart^s  **  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott": 
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Bold  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood, 

Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good : 

*•  Let  him  drink  port,"  the  English  statesman  cried — 

He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died. 

Mr.  Home  pronounced  his  name  Hume,  but  persisted  in  the  old 
•pelting.  His  friend  David  Hume  left  him  by  will  **  ten  dozen  of  old 
elaret,  and  one  bottle  of  the  liquor  called  port,  provided  that  he  attests 
-under  his  hand,  signed  John  Bume,  that  he  finished  the  bottle  at  two 
sittings  ;  by  which  he  will  terminute  the  only  difference  that  ever  arose 
Ixftween  us  in  temporal  matters."  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Home 
^as  for  once  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  claret,  to  conform  to  his  friend's 
mode  of  spelling  their  name. 


WILLIAM  MASON. 

Bom  1725.     Died  1797. 

INSCRIPTION  UNDER  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S  MANUSCRIPTS,    1796. 

Four  Forgers,  bom  in  one  prolific  age. 

Much  critical  acumen  did  engage. 

The  first  was  soon  by  doughty  Donglas  scar'd, 

lliongh  Johnson  would  have  screened  him,  had  he  dar*d ; 

The  next  had  all  the  cunning  of  a  Scot ; 

The  third  invention,  genius — nay,  what  not  ? 

Praud,  now  exhausted,  only  could  dispense 

To  her  fourth  son  their  threefold  impudence. 

This  is  a  parody  of  the  celebrated  epigram  by  Dryden  on  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton.  The  four  forgers  were  Lauder,  Macpherson,  Chat- 
terton,  and  Ireland.   It  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Steevens. 

William  Lauder,  a  Scotchman,  published  an  essay  in  which,  by  means 
of  forged  interpolations  amongst  a  mass  of  true  quotations,  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milton  was  indebted  to  modern  Latin  poets  for 
many  parts  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost."  Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  detected  and  exposed  the  fraud.  He  is  introduced  by  Gold- 
smith in  **  Betaliation  "  : 

Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  tolls  to  relax. 
The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks. 

Johnson  was  imposed  upon«  and  wrote  a  preface  to  Lauder's  essay, 
bot  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  imputing  to  him  any  desire  to 
screen  the  author,  when  he  b^ame  aware  of  the  fraud. 
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William  Hall,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  wbo,  from  liis 
intimacy  with  men  of  rank,  and  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  was  called 
^'  Prince  Hall/'  addressed  a  sonnet  on  the  subject  of  lAuder's  forgery 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  Hardinge,  who  was  noted  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  d 
MUton  (Nichols*  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  VHI.  520) : 

Hardinge !  firm  advocate  of  Milton's  fame  t 

Avenge  the  honour  of  his  injur'd  muse ! 

The  bold  Salmasiua  dar'd  not  so  accuse, 
And  brand  him,  living,  with  a  felon's  name  I 
More  hellish  falsehood  could  not  Satan  frame 

Arch  forger,  cursed  poison  to  infuse 

In  Eve's  chaste  ear,  her  freedom  to  abuse : 
That  lurking  fiend, — Ithuriel's  arm  and  flame. 
Ethereal  gifts,  detected :  up  arose 

In  his  own  form  the  toad:  But  this  new  plot 
Thou  hast  an  arm  and  spear,  that  can  expose : 

With  lashes  keen,  drive,  to  ttiat  traitorous  spot, 
The  nurse  of  base  impostors,  to  his  snows, 

And  barren  mountains,  the  blaspheming  Scot ! 

James  Macpherson  was,  like  Lauder,  a  Scotchman.  He  published 
translations  of  poems  from  the  Erse  language,  which  he  asserted  vers 
the  composition  of  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  who  flourished  in  the 
third  century.  Dr.  Johnson  enquired  into  the  subject,  and  declared 
his  belief  tliat  the  poems  were  a  forgery  ;  and  it  appetirs  by  a  letter 
from  Bishop  Percy  to  Dr.  Graham  (Nichols*  **  Illustrations  of  Literary 
Hist.,"  VIII.  418),  that  before  his  death  Macpherson  acknowledged  to 
Sir  John  Elliot,  "  he  had  no  genuine  originals  of  Cssian's  composition." 

Thomas  Chatterton,  whose  forgery  consisted  in  publi;shing  his  own 
compositions  as  the  poems  of  Rowley,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  an  infidel  in  profession  and  a  libertine  in  practice ;  and  as  he  was 
the  most  precocious  in  genius,  so  was  he  the  most  circumstantial  in 
falsehood,  of  the  literary  forgers  of  the  age.  That  his  suicide  was  pre- 
meditated is  undoubted ;  and  that  a  year  before  the  idea  was  present 
to  his  mind,  is  shown  by  the  following  lines  from  his  pen,  dated  1769 
(Cbatterton's  ''Poems,*'  with  Notes,  Cambridge,  1842,  II.  439): 

Since  we  can  die  but  once/ what  matters  it, 
If  rope  or  garter,  poison,  pistol,  sword. 
Slow-wasting  sickness,  or  the  sudden  burst 
Of  valve  arterial  in  the  noble  parts. 
Curtail  the  miseries  of  human  life  ? 
Tho'  varied  is  the  cause,  the  effect's  the  same  : 
All  to  one  common  dissolution  tends. 

In  1838  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  Bristol, 
for  which  tho  following  epitaph  was  prepared  by  the  Bev.  John  Eagles 
/*  Notes  and  Queries,*'  2nd  S.  IV.  325)  : 

A  poor  and  friendless  boy  was  he, — to  whom 
Is  raised  this  monimient,  without  a  tomb. 
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There  seek  his  dust,  there  o'er  his  genius  sigh. 
Where  famished  outcastn  unrecorded  lie. 
Here  let  his  name,  for  here  his  genius  rose 
To  might  of  ancient  days,  in  peace  repose  1 

The  wondrous  boy !  to  more  than  want  consigned. 

To  cold  neglect — worse  famine  of  the  mind ; 

All  uncongenial  the  bright  world  within 

To  that  without  of  darkness  and  of  sin. 

He  lived  a  mystery— died  !    Here,  reader,  pause ; 

Let  God  be  Judge,  and  mercy  plead  the  cause. 

This  is  very  sentimental  and  very  untrue.  Cha^terton  was  not  friend* 
lees,  nor  was  ne  consigned  to  want  or  neglect.  He  chot>e  to  leave  Bristol, 
where  he  had  many  friends,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  where  he 
had  none;  and,  when  he  failed,  was  too  proud  to  return  to  his  native 
city.  To  complain  of  the  **  cold  neglect  "  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  however  great  his  genius,  is  quite  preposterous.  But 
it  was  the  fashion  to  consider  he  was  neglected  and  starved,  and 
epigrams,  such  as  the  following,  were  written  on  him  (^*  Asylum  for 
Fugitive  Pieces,"  1785,  118) : 

All  think,  now  Chatterton  is  dead. 

His  works  are  worth  preserving  1 
Yet  no  one,  when  he  was  alive. 

Would  keep  the  bard  from  starving  I 

Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  a  hundred  others,  who  were  nearly  starved 
at  eighteen,  persevered  and  won  their  wa^  to  fame,  as  Chatterton  might 
have  done,  had  his  character  been  of  a  higher  stamp. 

Samuel  Ireland,  under  whose  portrait  Mason's  epig^m  was  written, 
produced,  in  conjunction  with  his  son  William  Henry,  a  large  quantity 
of  manuscripts  which  he  asserted  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  Shake- 
speare, consisting  of  poems,  letters,  and  one  entire  pUiy,  entitled 
"  Vortigern  and  Bowena.'*  Many  critics,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Parr, 
Boewelli  and  George  Chalmers,  subscribed  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
forged  MSS.  Ireland  published  a  list  of  the  names,  upon  which 
Steevens  wrote  to  Bishop  Percy :  **  I  am  very  poor,  and  had  a  serious 
regard  for  the  £1000 1  subscribed  to  Mr.  Pitt's  loan,  by  which  even  then 
I  expected  to  be  a  loser ;  but  if  any  one  would  double  that  sum,  and 
give  it  into  my  hands  at  this  very  moment  I  would  refuse  the  present 
if  the  terms  of  it  were,  that  my  signature  should  be  found  on  that 
register  of  shame — Mr.  Ireland's  list  of  believers"  (^Nichols'  "Tlustrap 
tions  of  Literary  History,"  VII.  9). 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  DEALTBY,  M.D,,  IN  YORK  MIN8TEB. 

Here  o'er  the  tomb  where  Dealtrj's  ashes  sleep, 
See  Health  in  emblematio  anguish  weep 
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She  drops  her  faded  wreath ;  '*  No  more,"  sho  cries, 
*^  Let  languid  mortals  with  beseeching  eyes. 
Implore  my  feeble  aid  :  it  failed  to  save 
My  own  and  Nature's  guardian  from  the  grave." 

The  monument  has  a  figure  of  Health,  with  her  ancient  insig^nia,  in 
alto-relieyo,  dropping  a  cbaplet  on  the  side  of  an  urn. 
With  Mason's  epitaph  may  be  compared  some  lines  by  Jemin^ham : 

Thus  when  the  poisoned  shafts  of  death  are  sped. 
The  plant  of  Gilead  bows  her  mournful  head ; 
The  holy  balm  that  heal'd  another's  pain 
On  her  own  wound  distils  its  charm  in  vain. 


EPITAPH  ON  THOMAS  GRAY,  ON  HIS  MONUMENT  IN 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY, 

No  more  the  Grecian  muse  unrivaird  reigns. 
To  Britain  let  the  nations  homage  pay  I 

She  boasts  a  Homer's  fire  in  Milton's  strains, 
A  Pindar's  rapture  in  the  lyre  of  Gray. 

The  comparison  of  Gray  with  the  Theban  Pindar,  is  elegantly  made 
in  the  following  lines  by  Anna  Seward,  *'  Written  in  a  Diminutive 
Edition  of  Gray's  Poems  " : 

All  to  the  lofty  ode  that  genius  gives 

Within  these  few  and  narrow  pages  lives ; 

The  Theban's  strength,  and  more  than  Theban's  grace, 

A  lyric  universe  in  fairy  space. 

Note. — The  most  beautiful  of  Mason's  epitaphs  is  that  on  his  wife, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Gray.  It  is  omitted  because  very  long, 
and  well  known. 


DAVID  GRAHAM, 

Bom  about  1726,  was  a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a 
barrister-at-law. 

ON  RICHARDSON'S  NOVEL,  "  CLARISSA." 
(Nichols*  **  Literary  Anecdotes,"  IV.  584.) 

This  work  is  Nature's ;  every  tittle  in't, 
She  wrote,  and  gave  it  Hiohardson  to  piint* 
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^  Mis.  Montag^u's  elegant  oompliment,  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  *  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  between  Plutarch,  Charon,  and  a  Modern  BookseUer/ 
turns  nearly  on  the  same  thought.  *  It  is  pity  he  should  print  any  work 
buihU  oum,'  says  Plutarch  to  the  bookseller/'  referring  to  **  Clarissa  **  and 
"  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon'*  (Nichols'  •*  Literary  Anecdotes,"  IV.  584). 

The  thought  in  the  epigram  was  expressed  in  old  time,  in  one  of  the 
ntimerouB  Greek  epigrams  on  Myron's  Heifer.  It  is  often  ascribed  to 
Anacreon,  but  Jacobs  places  it  among  uncertain  authors  (Jacobs  lY. 
163,  oczzTiii.).    The  translation  is  by  Fawkes : 

This  heifer  is  not  cast,  but  rolling  years 
Harden'd  the  life  to  what  it  now  appears  : 
Myron  unjustly  would  the  honour  claim. 
But  Nature  has  prevented  him  in  fame. 


EDWARD  JERNINGHAM, 

Born  in  1727,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Boman  Catholic  family 
in  Xorfolk.  He  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  poet.    His  death  took  place  in  1812. 

ON  SEEING  3m8.  MONTAGU'S  PICTUBE. 

Had  this  fair  form  the  mimio  art  displays 
Adom'd  in  Homan  time  the  brightest  days, 
In  ev'ry  dome,  in  ev'iy  sacred  place 
Her  statue  would  have  breath'd  an  added  grace, 
And  on  its  basis  would  have  been  enrolFd, 
This  %8  Minerva  cast  in  Virtue's  mould. 

This  epigram  is  given  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  Gilfillan's  edition  of  his 
■*  Poetical  Works,"  but  without  sufficient  authority.  It  is  foiuid  in  several 
editions  of  Jemingham's  Poems,  published  in  the  lifetime  of  that  poet. 

The  lady,  whose  picture  drew  forth  these  complimentary  lines,  was 
the  wife  of  Ekiward  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
She  was  greatly  distinguiiihed  for  her  literary  acquirements,  and  has 
gained  lasting  reputation  by  her  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Shakespeare,"  in  answer  to  the  frivolous  objections  of  Voltaire. 
Jemingham  wrote  another  epigram  on  her,  dated  February  4th«  1785 ; 
^  Alluding  to  Mrs.  Montagu  s  fall  the  preceding  day,  as  she  was  going 
down  the  stains  at  St.  James's  **: 

Ye  radiant  fair !  ye  Hebes  of  the  day, 
Who  heedless  laugh  your  little  hour  away  I 
Let  caution  be  your  guide,  when  next  ye  sport 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  splendid  court : 
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Th'  event  of  yesterday  for  prudence  calls, 
'Tis  dangerous  treading  when  Minerva  falls. 

That  the  first  epigram  is  in  Jemingham's  style  may  be  seen  by  th 
following  lines,  written  on  seeing  a  landscape  drawn  by  a  lady,  whicl 
are  very  similar  in  phraseology.  They  are  taken  from  a  MS.  in  th 
poet's  handwriting : 

That  tree,  how  drawn !     I  know  by  whom, 

'Twas  by  Minerva,  no,  by  Coombe; 

Whose  father  is  a  righteous  man 

Who  forms  his  life  on  Virtue's  plan ! 


TO  A  LADY,  WHO  LAMENTED  SEE  COULD  NOT  SING, 

Oh !  give  to  Lydia,  ye  blest  pow'rs,  I  cried, 

A  voice  I  the  only  gift  ye  have  denied. 

**  A  voice  !'*  says  Venus,  with  a  laughing  air, 

**  A  voice !  strange  object  of  a  lover's  pray'r ! 

Say — shall  your  clioseu  fair  resemble  most 

Yon  Philomel,  whose  voice  is  all  her  boast? 

Or,  cnrtain*d  round  with  leaves,  yon  mournful  dove, 

That  hoarsely  munnurs  to  the  conscious  grove  ?" 

— Still  more  unlike,  I  said,  be  Lydia's  note 

The  pleasing  tone  of  Philomela's  throat. 

So  to  the  hoarseness  of  the  murm'ring  dove, 

She  joins  ('tis  all  I  ask)  the  turtle's  love. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

Bom  1728.    Died  1774. 
ON  HOPE. 

The  wretch,  condemn'd  with  life  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart, 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way  ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. 
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Cowley,  in  his  yeraea  *'  For  Hope**  in  "  The  MistreBB,"  ezpresaes  the 
blessiDg  of  nope: 

Hope !  of  all  ills  that  men  endure, 

The  only  cheap  and  universal  cure ! 

Thou  captive's  freedom,  and  thou  sick  man's  health  ! 

Then  loser^s  victory,  and  thou  beggtur's  wealth  ! 

There  is  a  beautiful  anonymous  epigram,  given  in  **  Elegant  Extracts,*' 
on  this  subject,  which  is  Greek  in  its  tone,  and  in  which  the  sentiment 
is  similar  to  Goldsmith's : 

Hope,  heav'n-bom  cherub,  still  appears, 

Uowb'er  misfortune  eeems  to  lower ; 
Her  smile  the  threat'ning  tempest  clears, 

And  is  the  rainbow  of  the  snower. 


TO  MEMORY. 

0  Memory !  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importanate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys,  recurring  ever. 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain ; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  the  opprest  oppressing. 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe ! 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 

Shelley  finely  depicts  the  pain  of  remembrance  of  past  joys,  in  the 
■eoond  stanza  of  his  lines,  entitled  **  The  Past ": 

Forget  the  dead,  the  past?    O  yet 

There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  for  it ; 

Memories  that  make  the  neart  a  tomb, 

Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom, 

And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 

That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain. 

So,  Mrs.  Norton,  in  "  The  Heart's  Wreck  "  ("  Sorrows  of  Bosalie,  with 
joiher  Poems,"  1829, 112; : 

But  when  a  word,  a  tone,  reminds 

My  bosom  of  its  perished  love. 
Oh !  fearful  are  the  stormy  winds 

Which  dash  the  heart's  wild  wrecks  above ! 

That  Rogers  is  on  this  subject  more  true  to  human  experience  than 
Goldsmith,  and  that  the  pUtuures  of  memory  surpass  its  painB^  few  can 
doubt 
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THE  CLOWN' 8  REFLT. 

John  Trott  was  desir'd  by  two  witty  peers 

To  tell  them  the  reajBon  why  asses  had  ears  ? 

^  Aii*t  please  you,"  qaoth  John,  ''  I'm  not  given  to  letters, 

Nor  dare  I  pretend  to  know  more  than  my  betters ; 

Howe'er,  from  this  time  I  shall  ne'er  see  your  graces. 

As  I  hope  to  be  saVd !  without  thinking  on  as8e&" 

Poflsibly  Goldsmith  took  this  idea  from  a  witticism  of  Sprat  (sob- 
sequently  Bishop  of  Bocheeter),  who,  after  the  Bestoration,  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  At  his  first  dinner  with  that 
witty  and  profligate  peer,  the  latter  observing  a  goose  near  Sprat,  said 
he  wondered  why  it  generally  happened  that  geese  were  placed  near 
the  clergy.  **  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason,"  said  Sprut,  '*  but  I  shall 
never  see  a  goose  again  without  thinking  of  your  grace."  The  duke 
was  delighted  with  the  readiness  of  the  retort,  which  convinced  him 
that  Sprat  was  the  very  man  he  wanted  as  chaplain. 


THOMAS  WARTON, 

Was  bom  in  1728  at  Basingstoke,  of  which  his  father  held  the  vicar- 
age. He  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  when  only 
just  of  age  entered  the  lists  against  Mason,  answering,  in  a  poemcaUed 
"  The  Triumph  of  Isis/'  the  attack  which  the  Cambridge  bard  made 
upon  Oxford  in  his  **  Isis.**  His  most  important  work  was  a  **  Histoiy 
of  English  Poetry/'  which  he  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  ^eign  of 
Elizabeth,  but  never  carried  farther.  In  1785  he  was  created  Poet 
LauroHte,  and  raised  that  office  to  a  position  of  honour.  He  died  iu 
his  college  rooms  in  1790. 

INSCRIPTION  FOB  A  SPRING  IN  BLENHEIM  GARDENS, 

Here  quench  your  thirst,  and  mark  in  me 
An  emblem  of  true  charity ; 
Who  while  my  bounty  I  oestow, 
Am  neither  beard  nor  seen  to  flow. 

There  was,  and  still  may  be,  a  fountain  in  Paris  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion of  similar  import,  which,  perhaps,  Warton  may  have  seen ;  thus 
translated  by  Samuel  Boyse : 

Hid  lies  the  nymph  fW>m  whom  this  bounty  flows, 
So  let  thy  hand  conceal  when  it  bestows. 
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INVOCATION  TO  SLEEP. 
TrandaUd  from  the  Latin, 

0  sleep,  of  death  although  the  image  true. 
Much  I  desire  to  share  my  bed  with  yon. 
0  come  and  tarry,  for  how  sweet  to  lie, 
Thus  without  life,  thus  without  death  to  die. 

These  beantifal  lines  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Greek  epigroms. 
There  are  many  translations  :  the  above,  whioli  is  anonymous,  is  taken 
from  Eett's  •*  Flowers  of  Wit,"  and  is  an  admirable  rendering  of  the 
original.  Invocations  to  sleep  are  often  met  with  in  the  poets ;  few  can 
compare  with  Warton's :  but  one  by  Drummond,  the  close  of  which 
bears  much  resemblance  to  it,  is  of  true  poetic  beauty  : 

Sleep,  Silence  Child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest. 

Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings, 

Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings. 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  which  are  opprest. 
Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod  all  breathing  things 

Lie  slumb'ring,  with  forgetfulness  poasest, 
And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 

Thou  spar  st  (alas)  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 
Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  with  that  face 

To  inward  light  which  thou  art  wont  to  show, 

With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe ; 
Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 

Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath, 

I  long  to  kiss  the  imcige  of  my  death. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Tragedy  of  Yalentinian/'  there  is  a 
song  invoking  sleep  which,  in  its  lighter  nimibers,  is  almost  equally 
beautiful  (Act  Y.  sc.  2) : 

Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  prince ;  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud. 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers ;  easy,  sweet, 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  night, 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses ;  sing  his  pain. 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  silver  rain. 
Into  this  prince  gently,  oh,  gently  slide, 
And  kiss  nim  into  slumbers  like  a  bride  I 

Owen  has  an  epigram,  in  which  the  turn  of  thought  is  yery  similar  to 
Warton's  (Book  lY.  193).    The  translation  is  by  Hayman : 

When  I  do  sleep,  I  seem  as  I  were  dead ; 
Yet  no  part  of  my  life's  more  sweeten'd : 
Therefore  'twere  strange  that  death  should  bitter  be, 
Since  sleep,  death's  image,  is  so  sweet  to  me. 
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While  upon  the  subject  of  sleep,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pas 
oyer  two  celebrated  passages  in  Bhakesptnire,  althoa<rh  neither  of  them 
are,  as  Wnrton's  epigram,  invocations  to  that  deity.  The  first,  Macbeth  t> 
terrific  vision,  and  the  attributes  of  sleep  ("  Macbeth,'*  Act  II.  ec.  2  : 

Mach.    Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  / 
Mai  heth  does  murder  gleep,  the  innocent  deep ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveWd  deave  of  care. 
The  dfuth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  hath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course^ 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  fead; — 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.    Still  it  cried,  Sleep  no  more  !  to  all  the  house : 

Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more^  Macbeth  diaU  sleep  no  more  I 

The  second,  King  Henry  IV.'s  comparison  between  the  sleep  of  the 
monarch  and  of  the  peasant.  The  whole  of  the  soliloquy  is  extremely 
beautiful,  but  is  too  long  to  quote  in  fall.  The  first  part  is  given 
("  King  Henry  IV."  Parii  II.  Act  HI.  sc.  1}  : 

O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nur^.  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slamber ; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  *^  Miscellaneous  Sonnets  "  (XIII.),  says  of 
sleep : 

Mere  slave  of  them  who  never  for  thee  prayed. 
Still  last  to  come  where  thou  art  wanted  most ! 


AN  EPIGRAM  ON  AN  EPIGRAM, 

One  day,  in  Christ- Church  meadows  walking, 
Of  poetry,  and  such  things  talking, 

Says  Kalph,  a  merry  wag ! 
An  epigram  if  smart  and  good, 
In  all  its  circumstances  should 

Be  like  a  jelly-bag. 

Your  simile,  I  own,  is  new ; 
And  how  dost  make  it  out  ?  quoth  Hugh. 
Quoth  Ealph,  I'll  tell  thee,  friend ! 
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Make  it  at  top  both  wide,  and  fit 
To  hold  a  budget-full  of  wit, 
And  point  it  at  the  end. 

hia  first  appeared  in  the  ^  Oxford  Saneage,"  published  by  Warton 
764,  where  this  note  is  attached  to  it:  ^N.B.  This  epigram  is 
ted  from  the  original  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  archiyes  of  the 
iy-bag  Society.' " 

eceipts  for  making  epigrams  are  numerous,  but  refer  generally  to 
modem  pointed  epigram.  The  lollowing  is,  in  the  **  Poetical 
Ister"  for  1808-9,  ascribed  to  Don  Juan  de  Yriarte,  who  was  a 
aish  archiBologist.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  writer  was  Don 
mas  de  Yriarte.  a  Spanish  poet,  horn  in  1750 : 

The  qualities  all  in  a  bee  that  we  meet, 

In  an  epigram  never  should  fail ; 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet, 

And  a  sting  should  be  felt  in  its  tail. 

n  anonymous  distich  in  the  '^  Poetical  Begister"  for  1802,  253, 
nhes  an  epigram : 

What  is  an  epigram  ?  a  dwarfish  whole, 
Its  body  brevity,  and  wit  its  soul. 


JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 

om  in  Dublin  in  1729.  Hia  fisither,  who  was  a  wine-cooper,  nn- 
unately  drew  a  priae  in  the  lottery,  set  up  as  a  wine-merchant, 

failed.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  crossed  to  England,  and,  having 
a^sion  for  the  stage,  became  an  actor,  a  profession  for  which  he 

little  ability.  Some  of  bis  poetry  was  much  admired  in  his  day, 
it  is  now  seldom  r^td.    He  died  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1773. 

ON  AN  ALDERMAN, 

That  he  was  bom  it  cannot  be  denied, 

He  ate,  drank,  slept,  talk'd  politics,  and  died. 

.n  "  Epitaph  on  a  very  Idle  Fellow  "may  be  compared  with  this 
Slegant  Extracts  ") : 

Here  lieth  one  that  once  was  bom  and  cried, 
Liv'd  several  yelrs,  and  then^and  then — he  died. 

Soth  may  have  had  their  origin  in  an  epitaph  by  Simonidesou  Timo- 
(H  of  Rhodes,  thus  translated  by  C.  (Jacobs  L  70,  Iv.) : 

Here  lies  Timocreon  :  were  his  deeds  supplied, 
You'ld  hear  he  liv'd,  ate,  drank,  curs'd  men,  and  died. 

2  F 
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ON  CHUBCHILVS  DEATH 

Savs  Tom  to  Richard,  *•  Churchill's  dead !" 

Says  Bichard,  '*  Tom,  you  lie ; 
Old  Bancour  the  report  has  spread  ; 
But  Genius  cannot  die." 

Parrot  has  an  epigram  in  his  volume  "Laquei  Ridicoloji,"  oi 
<*  Fama  Mendax  "  (Book  I.  42) : 

Report,  thou  sometimes  art  ambitious, 
At  other  times  too  sparing  courteous, 
But  many  times  exceeriing  envious. 
And  out  of  time  most  devUlsIi  furious : 

Of  some  or  all  of  these  I  dare  compound  thee. 

But  for  a  liar  have  I  ever  found  ttiee. 

In  the  case  of  Churchill,  **  old  Bancour  "  spread  a  true  report  of  hii 
death,  and,  if  the  indifference  of  posterity  may  be  taken  as  a  verdict, 
perhaps  of  that  of  his  genius  too.  The  lesson,  however,  which  tb6 
following  excellent  anonymous  epigram  teaches,  may  not  be  out  d 
place  here : 

Two  ears  and  but  a  single  tongue 

By  nature's  laws  to  man  belong ; 

The  lesson  she  would  teach  is  clear. 

Repeat  but  half  of  what  you  hear. 

The  thought  in  Cunningham's  last  line  was  expressed  by  the  Greek 
Parmenion  (Jacobs  II.  186,  xii);  thus  translated  by  the  Rev.  B 
Stokes,  in  the  hie  Dr.  Wellesley's  '*  Anthologia  Polyglotta  '* : 

VVte  is  the  tale ;  a  hero  never  dies. 
Or  Alexander  lives,  or  Phoebus  lies. 


-i 


GOTTHOLD  EPHBAIM  LESSING, 

A  distinguished  Oerman  writer,  was  bom  in  Pomerania  in  1729> 
Leopold,  heir-apparent  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  his  patron,  and 
caused  him  to  he  appointed  librarian  at  Wolfenbuttle.  He  published 
many  works  of  very  varied  character,  but  his  fame  must  rest  upos 
his  lighter  productions.  His  religious  opinions  were  deistical,  and 
his  morals  very  incorrect.  He  died  at  Hamburg  in  1781.  His  epi- 
grams are  numerous,  but  the  majority  are  translations  or  imitations 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  the 
following  renderings  are  taken  from  "Fables  and  Epigrams  from  the 
Oerman  of  Lessing,"  1825. 


r 
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NAMES. 
Tran$laM  by  S,  T.  Ccieridge. 

I  asked  my  fair  one  happy  day, 
What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay ; 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Bome  or  Greece ; 
Lalage,  NesBra,  Chloris, 
Sappho,  Lesbia,  or  Doris, 

Arethusa  or  Lucrece. 

"Ah! "  replied  my  gentle  fair, 

"  Beloved,  what  are  names  but  air  ? 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line  ; 
Gall  me  Sappho,  call  me  Ghloris, 
Gall  me  Lsuiage,  or  Doris, 

Only,  only  call  me  Thine." 

The  following  lines  on  "  Names,"  sent  to  a  young  lady  on  New 
Tear's  Day,  are  in  the  *'  Meiiagiana  " ;  thus  translated  from  the  FreucJi 
(^  Selections  from  the  French  Anas,"  1797) : 

May  names,  inspir'd  by  ardent  love. 

As  gifts,  your  grateful  bosom  move ; 

"  My  heart,"  •*  my  lovely  queen,"  •*  the  prize," 

"  The  Ufe,"  "  the  light  of  these  fond  eyes :" 

Choose  which  you  will,  they  all  are  due^ 

Exclusively,  dear  girl,  to  you. 

But  might  I  act  th'  adviser's  part, 

Fair  Iris,  you'll  accept  **  my  heart." 


THE  ONE  HIT  OF  LIFE. 

Nicander,  who  fain  would  be  reckoned  a  wit, 

In  an  epigram  once  made  a  capital  hit ; 

From  that  day  to  this  he  still  puzzles  his  brain 

To  strike  off  a  second  as  sharp,  but  in  vain. 

How  often  the  bee,  in  its  first  fierce  endeavour, 

Xicaves  its  sting  in  the  wound,  and  is  pointless  for  ever. 

Francis  Beaumont,  in  a*' Letter  to  Ben  Jonson"   (Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Works,  1778, 1,  oxxxix.),  expresses  the  same  thought : 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  I  heard  woitis  that  have  been 
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r"l  gRins  by  a  second  attempt.    Biahop  Warbq 

the  publication  of  the  celebrated  *"  New  Bi 
1  you  have  made  a  good  hit ;  never  pot  pen  U 


ON  A  STATUE  OF  d 

Nay,  Chloe,  gaze  not  on  his 
Nor  think  the  friendly  cai 

Those  eyes  the  marble's  self 
And  look  him  into  life  aga 

Waller  haa  some  lines  '*  To  a  Fair  Lady 
which  conclude  thus : 

Take  heed,  fiiir  Eye  I  you  do 
Another  tempter  of  this  snjikf 
A  marble  one,  so  warm'd,  wov 

Stephen  Duck  has  an  epigram,  "  To  a  Youn 
given  her  "  '^Duck's  ^*  Poems  on  Several  Oocas 

Fair  lady,  take  a  special  care, 
This  pleasing  toy  become  no  sne 
The  subtle  god  is  full  of  wiles. 
And  mischiefis  most,  when  most 
Beware  to  clasp  him  in  your  an 
Nor  gaze  too  much  Upon  his  chc 
Lest  in  a  borrow'd  shape  he  wou 
Ab  once  unhappy  Dido  found ; 
For,  while  she  view'd  his  smilinj 
Her  heart  receiv'd  a  fatal  stroke 
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Artist,  1  own  tli;  geniiu  ;  bnt  the  touch 
May  be  loo  restl^a,  utd  the  glare  too  much : 
And  Bare  none  ot6[  mt  b  laDdscape  Bhine, 
Baildiig  in  beanu  of  Bucb  e.  sun  bb  thine, 
Bat  felt  k  fervid  dew  upon  hie  phit, 
And  pontiDg  cried,  O  Lord,  how  hot  it  it ! 


ANNE  STEELE. 


This  lad;  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  minititer  of  a  dlBBenlinK 
iigie^tion  at  Broogliton  in  Ui^paliire,  where  she  lived  and  died. 
a  pnblidied  "  Poenu  on  Subjirota  chiefly  Devotional,"  nuder  tlie 
indonym  of  Theodusiu.     The  flnt  edition   ia  not  in  the  British 


tblidied  "  PoeniB  on  Subjirota  chiefly  Devotional,"  nuder  tli 
psendoDTm  of  Theodusiu.  The  flrat  edition  ia  not  in  the  Britin 
Bluaeum,  and  ita  date  hu  not  been  ascertained.  The  second  edition 
iraa  published  at  Brilld  in  1780,  edited  by  Ciltb  Evaua.  When 
Miaa  8teele  died  is  nncertain,  but  it  was  previooa  to  IT80. 


Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear, 

That  mourns  thy  e«it  fixna  a  woiW  like  this  ; 

Forgive  the  wish  that  would  have  kept  tbee  here, 
And  iitayed  thy  progrer»  to  the  realms  of  blibu. 

No  more  confin'd  to  grovelling  scenes  of  night. 

No  more  a  tenant  pent  in  mortal  clay  ; 
We  rather  now  ehoald  hail  thy  glorious  flight. 

And  trace  thy  joumey  to  the  realms  of  day. 

Thii  celebrated  epitaph  la  on  Anu,  wife  of  Robert  Berry,  of  Alrer- 
itone  Farm,  who  died  at  the  a^  of  twenty-flTo  years.  The  lale  of 
Wight  guide-books,  including  the  valuable  one  by  Canon  Venahles, 
sUte  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Jolm  Gill,  Curate  of  New- 
church.  For  the  honour  of  that  geottemaa  it  ia  to  be  hoped  he  did 
not  induce  the  belief  that  the  beautiful  ooniposition  was  his  own. 
Some  yean  ago,  it  was  pointed  out  in  "  Note^  and  Queries,"  let  S.  X. 
214,  that  it  was  taken  from  an  elegy  ■'  On  tlie  Death  ot  Mr.  Hervey." 
by  Mies  Sltele,  published  among  her  Poema.  Bat  as  the  writer  of  the 
notice  did  not  slate  the  date  of  Mrs.  Berry's  death,  it  was  open  to 
qncAtion  whether  the  epitaph  was  taken  from  the  elegy,  ot  the  •xnor 
mencement  of  the  elegy  from  the  epitaph.  The  Viu&t  ut  Ihvu^vw^,  Vc^ 
a  courteous  reply  to  a  qaetHon  on  the  subject,  Btatoa  t\itA  IfLn.^isTn 
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died  in  1790.  The  second  edition  of  Miss  Steele's  Poems  was  pab- 
lished  in  1780.  To  her,  therefore,  undoubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  written  the  epitaph,  though  not  exactly  in  the  form  in  wliich  it 
appears  on  the  head-stone.  How  little  alteration  Hr.  Gill  made,  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  commencement  of  Miss  Steele's  elegy,  which 
coniiists  of  nine  stanzas  ('*  Poems,"  1780,  II.  71) : 

O  Hervey,  honoured  name,  forgive  the  tear. 
That  mourns  thy  exit  from  a  world  like  this ; 
Forgive  the  wish  that  would  have  kept  thee  here. 
Fond  wish  I  have  kept  thee  from  the  seats  of  bliss. 

No  more  oonfin'd  to.  these  low  scenes  of  night 
Pent  in  a  feeble  tenement  of  clay : 
Should  we  not  rather  hail  thy  glorious  flight, 
And  trace  thy  journey  to  the  realms  of  day. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  some  of  Mr.  H  ill's  alterations  are  an 
improvement,  but  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  injured  the  beanty  of 
the  lines. 

The  use  of  the  word  ** trace"  in  the  second  stanza  is  sing^nlarly 
beautiful,  and  not  at  all  common.  It  is  met  with  in  an  epitaph  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  LV.  Part  II.  735,  "  On  the  Death  of  a  much- 
loved,  amiable  Wife  " : 

Sweet  Juliet,  fare  thee  well !  but  why  this  prayer  ? — 
Allied  to  heaven,  thou  surely  must  be  there. 
Grant  me.  Almighty  Power,  that  I  may  tnioe 
Her  path,  to  meet  her  in  that  blessed  place ; 
Where  tears  and  grief  shall  all  be  done  away. 
And  high-felt  joys  be  one  eternal  day  !- 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Bom  1731.    Died  1800. 

ON   THE   BURNING   OF  LORD  MANSFIELD'S   LIBRARY 
TOGETHER  WITH  HIS  MSS^  BY  THE  MOB  IN  1780. 

So  then — the  Vandals  of  our  isle, 

Sworn  foes  to  sense  and  law. 
Have  burnt  to  dust  a  nobler  pile 

U'han  ever  Eoman  saw ! 

And  Murray  sighs  o'er  Pope  and  Swift, 

And  many  a  treasure  more. 
The  well-judged  purchase,  and  the  gift 

That  graced  his  lettered  store. 
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Their  pages  mangled,  burnt,  and  torn, 

The  loss  was  his  alone ; 
But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 
'  The  burning  of  his  own. 

Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  was  burnt  by  the 
mob,  in  the  Gordon  riots,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1780.  "  His  library," 
says  Lord  Campbell  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  *^  contained 
the  collection  of  books  he  had  been  making  from  the  time  he  was  a 
boy  at  Perth  School,  many  of  them  the  cherished  memorials  of  early 
friendship,— others  rendered  invaluable  by  remarks  in  the  margin,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Pope,  or  Boliugbroke,  or  some  other  of  the  illns- 
trions  deceased  wits  and  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar. 
Along  with  them  perished  the  letters  between  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  friends,  which  he  had  been  preserving  for  half  a  century  as 
materials  for  memoirs  of  his  times.  It  is  likewise  believed  that  he 
had  amused  his  leisure  by  writing,  for  posthmnous  publication,  several 

treatises  on  juridical  subjects,  and  historical  essays They  were 

all  consumed  through  the  reckless  fury  of  illiterate  wretches,  who  were 
incapable  of  forming  a  notion  of  the  irreparable  mischief  they  were 
committing." 


TO  mSS  CBEUZE,  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY, 

How  many  between  east  and  west 

Disgrace  their  parent  earth, 
Whose  deeds  constrain  us  to  detest 

The  day  that  gave  them  birth  I 
Not  so  when  Stella's  natal  mom 

Revolving  months  restore, 
We  can  rejoice  that  she  was  bom, 

And  wish  her  bom  once  more ! 

Martial  has  an  elegant  epigram  on  a  birthday,  addressed  to  Quinctns 
Ovidius  (Book  DL  53).    Hay  thus  translates  it : 

Believing  hear,  what  you  deserve  to  hear : 

Your  birthday,  as  my  own,  to  me  is  dear. 

Blest  and  distinguisnd  days  1  which  we  should  prize 

The  first,  the  kindest,  bounty  of  the  skies. 

But  yours  gives  most ;  for  mine  did  only  lend 

Me  to  the  world,  yours  gave  to  me  a  friend. 

George  Jefi&eys  addressed  an  epigram  **  To  a  Lady  on  her  Birth- 
day "  (Jeffreys'  **  MisceUanies,"  1754, 92)  : 

As  this  auspicious  day  began  the  race 
Of  eVry  virtue  join'd  with  ev'ry  grace ; 
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May  you,  who  own  them,  welcome  its  retrnn. 
Till  excellenoO)  like  yours,  again  id  bom. 
The  years  we  wish,  will  half  your  charms  impair ; 
The  years  we  wish,  the  better  half  will  spare : 
The  victims  of  your  eyes  would  bleed  no  more, 
But  all  the  beauties  of  your  mind  adore. 


WRITTEN  IN  MISS  PATTY  MOBE'S  ALBUM.    1792. 

In  vain  to  live  from  age  to  age 
While  modern  bards  endeavour, 

I  write  my  name  in  Patty's  page. 
And  gain  my  point  for  ever. 

A  distich  of  similar  character  is  said  to  have  been  penned  by  Gowpei,  | 
**  at  the  request  of  a  geutkman  who  importuned  him  to  write  sometbiug 
in  his  pocket  album  "  : 

I  were  indeed  indifferent  to  fame. 
Grudging  two  lines  t'  immortalize  my  name. 


EPITAPH  ON  FOP,  A  DOG  BELONGING  TO  LADY 

THBOCKMOBTON.    1792. 

Though  once  a  puppy,  and  though  Fop  by  name, 

Here  moulders  one  whose  bones  some  honour  claim. 

No  sycophant,  although  of  spaniel  race, 

And  though  no  hound,  a  martyr  to  the  chase — 

Ye  squirrels,  rabbits,  leverets,  rejoice  I 

Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice ; 

This  record  of  his  fate  exulting  view ; 

He  died  worn  out  with  vain  piirsuit  of  you. 

"  Yes," — the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  replies — 
*'  And  worn  with  vain  pursuit,  man  also  dies.'' 

Robert  Veel,  bom  about  1648,  has  a  poem  on  the  "  Vanity  of  Worldly 
Happiness,"  the  first  stanza  of  which  has  much  in  common  with  the 
moral  of  Fop's  epitaph.  Veel  wrote  more  wisely  than  he  acted,  for 
Wood  says  that  he  **  lived  after  the  manner  of  poets,  in  a  debauched 
wav,  and  wrote  ...  to  gain  money  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  folly  " 
(ElhV  "  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets/'  1803,  HI.  401)  : 

How  eager  are  our  vain  pursuits 

Of  pleasure  and  of  worldly  jop  I 
And  yet  how  empty  are  the  fruits  I 

How  ftiU  of  trouble,  grief,  and  noise  1 
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We  to  oar  ancestors  new  follies  add. 
Proving  onraelves  less  happy  and  more  mad. 

An  anonymons  epig^ram  of  singular  beauty,  the  author  of  which  it 
^iroald  be  intereeting  to  diseover,  warns  the  vain  pursuer  of  pleasure 
alone  against  the  effects  of  his  folly  (*'  Select  Epigrams,*'  II.  160; : 

From  flow'r  to  flow'r,with  gb^Bst  pains, 

See  the  blest,  busy  lab'rer  fly ; 
When  all,  that  from  her  toil  sne  gains, 

Is  in  the  sweets  she  hoards — ^to  die. 
Tin  thus,  would  man  the  truth  bclicTe, 

With  hfe's  soft  sweets,  each  fav'rite  joy  : 
If  we  taste  wisely,  they  relieve. 

But,  if  we  plunge  too  deep,  destroy. 


SAMUEL  BISHOP, 

Bom  in  1731,  was  educated  at,  and  in  1783  became  Head  Master  of. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School.  He  held  also  the  living  of  8.  Martin 
Outwich.  He  died  in  1795.  He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  powers, 
especially  in  epigrammatic  effusions,  and  has  been  called  the  Martial 
of  England,  who,  with  the  wit  of  the  Roman,  was  free  from  his  ooarse- 
nods.  His  **  Poetical  Works,"  including  his  epigrams,  were  published 
in  two  volumes,  4to,  the  year  after  his  death. 

PAR  PABI  (Poemata). 

When  seventy  (as  'tis  sometimes  seen) 
Joins  hands  in  wedlock  with  seventeen, 

We  all  th*  unequal  match  ahuse. 
But  where's  the  odds  we  fret  about  ? 
Difference  in  age  there  is  no  doubt ; 

In  folly — ^not  a  pin  to  choose ! 

This  was  written  in  Latin  as  well  as  English. 
Broome  writes  **To  a  Gentleman  of  Seventy,  who  married  a  Lady 
of  Sixteen": 

What  woes  must  such  unequal  union  bring, 
When  hoary  winter  weds  the  youthful  spring  ! 
You,  like  Mezentius,  in  the  nuptial  bed, 
Once  more  unite  the  living  to  the  dead. 

Virgil  says  of  Mezentius  {Ma.  VIII.  485,  Dryden  s  translation) : 

The  living  and  the  detid,  at  Ids  command 
Were  coupled,  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 


I 
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THE  BENEDICT'S  FATE  (Ep.  29). 

Only  mark  how  grim  Godrus'  visage  extends  1 
How  unlike  his  ownself  I  how  esti-ang'd  from  his  friends! 
He  wore  not  this  face,  when  eternally  gay, 
He  revell'd  all  night,  and  he  chirrap'd  all  day. 
Honest  Codrus  had  then  his  own  house  at  his  oall ; 
.  'Twas  Bachelor's,  therefore  'twas  Liberty  Hall : 
But  now  he  has  qnitted  possession  for  life, 
And  he  lodges,  poor  man  !  in  the  house  of  his  wife  t 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  epigrams  on  hen-pecked  husbands. 
The  subject  may  be  amusing,  but  it  has  not  produced  much  elegant 
wit.  Some  of  the  best  lines  on  the  female  love  of  ruling  are  by  the 
old  epigrammatist,  Henry  Parrot,  in  ''  Laquei  Ridiculosi,"  Book  1. 161 : 

Kind  Katherine  to  her  husband  kiss'd  these  words, 
*•  Mine  own  sweet  Will,  how  dearly  do  I  love  thee  I'* 
If  true  (quoth  Will)  the  world  no  such  affords 
(And  that  it's  true  I  durst  his  warrant  be) : 
For  ne'er  heard  I  of  woman  good  or  ill, 
But  always  loved  best  her  own  sweet  will. 


TEE  AUCTION  (Ep.  135). 

Need  from  excess—  excess  from  folly  growing, 
Keeps  Chnstie*s  hammer  daily,  going,  going  I 
lU-omen'd  prelude !  whose  dire  knell  brings  on 
Profusion's  last  ead  dying  speech — "  Gone !   Gk)ne !" 

The  thought  niav,  perhaps,  have  been  taken  from  an  epigram  by 
Martial  (Book  Vll.  98),  thus  translated  by  Hay  : 

You  purchase  every  thing,  which  makes  it  plain 
That  every  thing  you  soon  will  sell  again. 


CONSISTENCY  (Ep.  151). 

Tho'  George,  with  respect  to  the  wrong  and  the  right, 
Is  of  twenty  opinions  *twixt  morning  and  night; 
If  yon  call  him  a  tiiin-coat,  you  injure  the  man  ; 
He's  the  pink  of  con^>i8tency,  on  his  own  plan, 
While  to  stick  to  the  strongest  is  always  his  trim  ; 
'Tis  not  he  changes  side,  'tis  the  side  changes  him  I 
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George  seemB  to  have  taken  the  Yicar  of  Bray  as  his  model,  or  ono 
bo  matched  that  famous  ecclesiastic,  William,  Marquis  of  Win- 
lester,  who,  beiug  asked  how  he  oontinned  to  be  of  the  council  in  the 
onblesome  times  of  divers  princes,  said :  *^  I  never  attempted  to  be 
le  director  of  others,  but  always  suffered  myself  to  be  glided  by  the 
oat,  and  mightiest.  I  have  always  been  a  willow,  and  not  an  oak  " 
Lett's  *•  Flowers  of  Wit "). 


MY  LORD  AND  THE  FOOL  (Ep.  155). 

Of  great  connections  with  great  men, 

Hed  keeps  up  a  perpetual  pother ; 
•'  My  Lord  knows  what,  knows  who,  knows  when ; 

My  Lord  says  this,  thinks  that,  does  t*other." 

My  Lord  had  formerly  his  Fool, 

We  know  it,  for  'tis  on  record ; 
But  now,  by  Ned's  inverted  rule, 

The  Fool,  it  seems,  must  have  his  Lord ! 

Graves,  in  an  epigram  called  '*  The  Dangler,"  shows  the  style  of  life 
•  such  a  man  as  Ned  (*'  Euphrosyne,"  1783, 1.  93) : 

Charmed  with  the  empty  sound  of  pompous  words. 
Carlo  vouchsafes  to  dme  with  none  but  lords ; 
Whilst  rank  and  titles  all  his  thoughts  employ, 
For  these  he  barters  every  social  joy ; 
For  these,  what  you  and  I  sincerely  hate. 
He  lives  in  form,  and  often  starves  in  state. — 
Curio,  enjoy  thy  peer  1  content  to  be 
Bather  a  slave  to  him,  than  friend  to  me  : 
Go,  sell  the  substance  to  retain  the  show ; 
May  you  seem  happy — whikt  I'm  really  so  I 


THE  MAIDENS  CHOICE  (Ep.  201). 

A  fool  and  knave  with  different  views, 

For  Julia's  hand  apply : 
The  knave,  to  mend  his  fortune,  sues 

The  fool,  to  please  his  eye. 

Ask  you,  how  Julia  will  behave  ? 

Depend  on't  for  a  rule, 
If  she's  a  fool,  she'll  wed  the  knave — 

If  she's  a  knave,  the  fool. 
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Julia  seems  to  have  cunningly  coquetted  with  both  her  suiton,  aifd 
her  chance  of  happiness  was  not  very  great.  She  migiit  have  read  with 
advantage  a  few  lines  in'Lord  Lyttelton's  **  Advice  to  a  Lady  "  : 

Be  still  superior  to  your  sex*s  arts, 
Nor  think  dishonest  a  proof  of  parts : 
For  you,  the  plainest  is  the  wisest  rule  : 
A  eunning  woman  is  a  knavitih  fool. 


AUDI  ALTERAM  PAHTEM  (Ep.  221). 

When  quaoks,  as  quacks  may  by  good  luck,  to  be  sure. 

Blunder  out  at  hap-hazard  a  desperate  cure, 

In  the  prints  of  the  day,  with  due  pomp  and  parade, 

Case,  patient,  and  doctor,  are  amply  displayed: — 

All  this  is  quite  just — and  no  mortal  can  blame  it ; 

If  they  save  a  man's  life,  they've  a  right  to  proclaim  it : 

But  there's  reason  to  think  they  might  save  more  lives  still. 

Did  they  publish  a  list  of  the  numbers  they  kill ! 

This  satire  is  as  applicable  to  the  present  day  as  to  the  last  century ; 
and,  indeed,  from  the  number  of  epigrams  in  all  ages  upon  quacks,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  fraternity  has  always  been  numerous,  and  the 
exit  of  their  patients  as  certain  as  those  of  Gil  Bias'  Dr.  Sangrado.  Many 
modem  epigrams,  however,  attack  not  only  illiterate  empirics,  but  the 
whole  medical  profession,  and  indiscriminately  satirize  a  body  of  men, 
who  in  honour,  learuing,  and  libenJity  have  no  superiors.  Some  are 
amusing  from  tht^ir  clever  and  transparent  exaggeration,  but  others  are 
wanting  as  much  in  wit  as  in  taste.  Dunces  and  quacks  are  fair  game 
for  the  satirist,  and  they  have  not  been  spared.  One  of  the  earliest 
epigrams  on  this  subject  is  a  Greek  one  by  Lucian  (Jacobs  III.  25. 
xxiv.),  thus  rather  freely  translated  in  a  "  Selection  of  Greek  Epigrams, 
for  the  Use  of  Winchester  School,"  1791  (slightly  altered) : 

My  fHend,  an  eminent  physician, 
Trusted  his  son  to  my  tuition : 
The  father  wlsh'd  me  to  explidn 
The  beauties  of  old  Homer's  strain. 
But  scarce  these  lined  the  youth  had  read, 
"  Of  thousands  number'd  with  the  dead, 
'*  Of  ghastly  wouilds  and  closing  eyes, 
'^  Of  broken  limbs  and  heart-felt  sighs*' — 
You  teach  no  more,  the  father  saith, 
Than  I  can  well  instruct  of  death ; 
For  many  I  to  Hades  send, 
And  need  no  learning  for  this  end. 

The  following  by  Graves  is  witty  ("  Eaphroflyne,'*  1783, 1.  271) : 
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A  doctor,  who,  for  nant  of  skill. 
Did  H.Dictimes  (rare — nod  lombtimiv  kill ; 
Contriv'd  at  length,  1it  miiny  a  pnff. 
And  man;  a  battle  Sll'd  with  itu^ 
To  miae  hi«  fortune,  and  bis  pride : 
And  io  a  cuacb,  forsooth !  must  ride. 
Hia  famil;  coat  long  since  worn  out. 
What  urms  lo  take,  was  all  the  doubt 
A  friend,  ooneulted  on  the  esse, 
Thus  anawer'd  with  a  slj  giinuun  : 
"  Take  some  device  la  your  own  way, 
Neither  too  eolema  nor  too  gay ; 
Three  Ducks,  suppose:  white,  grey,  at  black ; 
And  let  yoni  motto  be,  Qtiaekt  Qaach!" 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  tlje  celebrated  discovi 


the  followiDg  epigram  with  a  pteeent  of  a  ooaple  of  ducks  lo  a  patient 

("0«lit1enian'Bl£agazine,"XCIlI.  Fort  I.  165,  where  it  ia  stated  (o  be 

tekeu  "  from  Foabroke's  '  Life  of  Jenner,'  in  the  History  of  Berkeley  ") ; 

Ttb  (tiapatch'd,  my  dear  msdam,  this  scrap  of  a  letter. 

To  aaj  thitt  Miss is  very  much  better : 

A  regalar  Doctor  oo  longer  ahe  lacks, 
And  therefore  I've  «ent  her  a  couple  of  Qnaoks. 
Imprompto,  in 
to  a  PatieuL    By  the  late 
XCIII.  Parti.  IM): 

Yei  I  'twas  politic,  tmly,  mv  very  good  friend. 
Thus  a  "  couple  of  Quacks  '  to  yoor  petient  to  send ; 
Since  there's  nothing  so  likely,  aa  "Quaclu"  (it  is  plain), 
To  make  work  for  a  "  Bcgnlar  Doctor  "  again  1 


ROBERT  LLOYD. 

Was  the  son  of  a  worthy  cleigymiiD,  whose  hopei  he  taised  by  bia 
abilities,  but  whose  life  he  embittered  by  his  irTegularitiee.  He  was 
bom  in  1733,  and  educated  at  Westminattr  Bchool,  of  which  hia  father 
was  seoond  master,  where  he  aasociatcd  with  evil  companiona,  whoae 
example  proved  his  ruin.  He  followed  literature  as  ■  profewion,  but 
brought  nu  industrT  to  his  work,  and,  (ailing  into  irretrievable  difH- 
cnlliee,  was  cxniBned  in  the  Fleet  Friaon,  where  he  died  ia  1764.  The 
following  anonymous  epigram  was  oumpoaed  m  bint  when  a  prisonor 
{"  Bttleot  Epigrams '  ) : 

Wit,  wisdom,  pity,  lolly,  OieDdi, 

Bob  iiso«  and  abuses ; 
No  priile,  but  Iciarned  pride  oommendi, 
No  liars,  but  the  HuBea. 


T 


May  all  its  traces  wear  ai 
But  neither  time  nor  foro^ 
Shall  tear  thy  image  from 
Nor  shall  the  sweet  tmpret 
Which  Chloe's  thousand  oi 
For  spite  of  time,  or  force, 
'Tis  BeaJHd  for  ever  on  my  \ 

Campbell  saya,  in  *'  Lines  on  Beoeiyia^ 
Crest,  from  K.  M ,  before  her  Marriage 

This  wax  returns  not  back 
Th'  impression  of  the  gil 

Than  stamped  upon  my  mo 
The  image  of  your  worth. 


BU8TIC  SIMPLia 

When  late  a  simple  rusti 
I  rov'd  without  constri 

A  stream  was  all  my  lool 
And  health  my  only  p 

The  charms  I  boast,  (alai 
I  gave  to  nature*s  care 

As  vice  ne'er  spoil'd  thei 
They  could  not  want  i 
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As  some  fair  female^  nnadom'd  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  whUe  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes. 

Bishop  Lowth  says,  in  a  Latin  address  '*  To  a  Toune  Lady  (Miss 
Molineuz  of  Winchester)  Curling  her  Hair/'  translated  by  William 
Duncombe  (Nichols'  "Collection  of  Poems,'*  VI.  22,  1780) : 

So  simple  dress  and  native  grace 
Will  best  become  thy  lovely  lace ! 
For  naked  Cupid  still  suspects, 
In  artful  ornaments  oonceard  defects. 


CUPID'S  DART  AND  WIN08. 

If  tyrant  Love  with  cruel  dart 

Transfix  the  maiden's  tender  heart, 

Of  easy  faith  and  fond  belief, 

She  hugs  the  dart  and  aids  the  thief. 

Till  left  her  hapless  state  to  mourn. 

Neglected,  loving,  and  forlorn ; 

She  finds,  while  grief  her  bosom  stings. 

As  well  as  darts  the  god  has  wings. 

The  sorrows  of  a  maiden  left  forlorn,  are  pictured  in  *'  England's 
Helioon,"  ed.  1812, 178,  in  a  madrigal,  entitled  "  Lyooris  the  Nymph, 
her  Sad  Song  " : 

In  dew  of  roses,  steeping  her  lovely  cheeks, 

Lycoris  thus  sat  weeping: 
Ah  Dorus  false,  that  hast  my  heart  bereft  me^ 
And  now  unkind  hast  left  me, 
Hear,  alas,  oh  hear  me  1 

Aye  me,  aye  me, 
Cannot  my  lieauty  move  thee? 
Pity,  yet  pity  me, 
Because  I  love  thee. 
Aye  me,  thou  scom'st  the  more  I  pray  thee : 
And  this  thou  dost,  and  all  to  slay  me. 
Why  do  then 
Kill  me,  and  vaunt  thee : 

Tet  my  ghost 
Still  shall  haunt  thee. 

So,  Tennyson,  in  *'  Mariana  in  the  South,**  describes  the  grief  of  a 
forsaken  one : 


And  riung.  from  hei  boama  drew 

Old  lettsre,  breathing  of  her  mnth. 
For  "  Lore,"  thsj  B»id.  "  mmt  needs  be  tnie, 

To  what  i»  loveliest  npon  earth." 
An  imago  aeeni  d  to  j»se  the  docit, 
To  look  at  her  with  alight  and  eaj, 
"  But  oow  thj  beauty  QowJi  awuy, 
So  be  filono  for  evermote." 

"  O  cruel  beait, "  aha  changed  her  tone, 
"  And  cruel  love,  whneo  end  in  Boom, 
la  thi«  the  end  to  be  U'tt  alone, 

To  live  forgotten,  and  die  foriom  !" 
Prof^noi'  Bmylb  o(  Cjmbtidje  (Lite  ProfesBor  of  Modem  Histoir) 
hns  two  liDea  in  his  ode  "  To  Pitj  "  I,"  English  Lyrics,"  1815),  whirb 
louchingly  deacribe  tbe  foresken  maiden ; 

The  love-lorn  maid  that  long  believed 
Sow  sinking  min,  now  undeceived. 


FBANCIS  COVENTRY, 


dl-poi  in  17S9. 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  AN  OAK  IN  FENSSURBT  PARK, 
PLANTED  ON  TEE  DAY  ON  WHICH  SIR  PHILIP  SID- 
NEY WAS  BORN. 

(Dodsley's  "  Collection  of  Poems,"  1782,  IV.  59.) 
Stranger,  kneel  here !  to  age  due  homage  pay ! 
When  great  £liza  held  Britannia's  sway 
My  growth  began — the  eame  illastriona  mom, 
Joj  to  the  hour !  saw  galltint  Sidney  bom ; 
Sidney,  the  darling  of  Arcadia's  ewaios  1 
Sidney,  the  terror  of  the  martial  plains! 
He  perieh'd  early ;  I  just  stay  behind 
An  hundred  years,  and  lo !  my  clefted  rind. 
My  withcr'd  boughH,  foretell  destruction  nigh  j 
Wa  all  are  mortal ;  oaks  and  heroes  die, 

Bon  Jonson  commemorates  this  tree: 

That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nnt  was  ret, 
At  bLj  gr«ut  birth,  -wUuv  «U  tW  UasM  meL 


ftlOSABD  OOUGH.  ^ 

1  VallflT  thnt  liokB  It  with  hit  peadou  for  Sacluriss& : 
Go,  boy,  and  cure  thlB  patsioa  on  the  tark 
Ottbat  old  tnw,  which  Btooda  the  eaored  mark 

Of  Qoble  Sidney's  birth 

thay,  in  ao  inajription  "  For  a  Tablet  M  Peoiimat,"  tbw  c 
■ates  the  old  tree : 

Upon  his  natal  day  an  acorn  here 
Was  planted :  it  greir  np  a  stately  Oak, 
And  in  the  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 
And  Honriah'd,  when  bis  periahable  part 
Had  moulder'd,  dust  to  dust.     That  titately  oak 
Itself  hath  mnulder'd  now,  but  Sidney's  fanu) 
£niliireth  in  his  own  immortal  works. 


RICHAKD  GOUGfH. 


A  GREAT  LITERARY  VNDERTAKINQ, 

\  wliich  the  following  ipigram  is  eonnected,  renders  it  in- 
ne.  It  is  preserved,  with  the  accompanying  account  of  it,  iii 
\i!  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  VI.  2S4 :  "  Ha  (Qongb)  awisted 
'ichols  in  the  '  Collection  of  Boyal  and  Noblu  Wills,'  1780, 
icb  be  wiola  the  prelace,  and  compiled  the  glossary."  .  .  . 
first  projector  of  this  curious  work  was  Dr.  Ducarel ;  and  by  the 
issistance  of  that  eminent  ciiilian  and  Mr,  Gough  it  was  con- 
,  through  the  press,  not  without  a  very  consideiable  inoonveni- 
1  the  printer,  who  paid  tlio  whole  expense  ootasioned  by  the  various 
added  by  bis  learned  fiiends;  a  circumslauce  thus  pleasantly 
J  to  by  one  of  them."    The  cpijfram  is  signed  "  K.  Q,  Not.  1779 '  ; 

'  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree" 

between  the  leam'd  civilian  and  K.  Q,? 

lievii'd  and  nc  or'ig.  the  Doctor  cries, 

\'or  once  t'  elucidate  the  puzzle  liiee. 

'  Write  notes,"  the  Director  says :  "  Again  revieo," 

^nd  wearies  out  the  test  with  grave  eurmise. 

4icholH  o'erruns,  and  finds  at  last  to  's  cost 

The  plague  is  bis,  and  only  onra  the  boast. 

Vhile  the  compositor's  and  Pouncey's  fees 

fount  high,  we  scratch  and  scribbU  &t  qtvt  cftWi 


Scrawl  crooked  linei  and  word*  that  none  can  read ; 
And  tiau  far  only  are  we  both  ^reed. 

The  Ont  line  ia  from  Pope's  "  Honl  EsMyt,"  EpiiUe  III  1. 
Pouncey  or  Pooney  was  an  emiDBat  eDgmver,  wtko  was  oocmioibU; 
Dr.  Daourel's  Mnanuenus. 


DR.  JOHN  LANGHOBNE, 

A  poet  and  mUeeUBDeoue  writer,  was  bom 
1735.     He  wua  a  Frebendarj  of  Wella,  and  is  well  known  as  the 
Ifltor,  with  his  hiothor  William,  of  Plntareh'a  "Lives."  He  died  in  1779^ 

WBUTEN    IN    A    BEAT  JN  MS.    BAMPFYLDES    WOODS 

AT  EESTEB  COMBE,  NEAR  TAVNTON, 
Called  the  Witobe>'  Parlour,  and  which  conunandfid  the  proipect  of 

bis  pleasant  grounds. 

O'er  Bampfylde's  woods  by  Nature's  beauties  grao'd, 
A  wilob  presides — but  then  that  witch  is  Taste. 
This  is  not  in  Langhorae's  Foetioal  Works,  bat  ia  oonuDouljaserilKd 

In  QniTet'  " EnphnnTiie,"  17S3,  I.  45,  is  a  poem  addreMed''TD 
C.  W.  Bampfyide,  Em.,  after  a  slight  Fit  of  the  Oout,"  in  which  the 
Witohea*  ParJonr  ia  aUnded  to  under  the  name  of  Urguida'i  cate: 
But  could'st  thou  reach  Urgaada's  oave, 

And  thence  direct  thine  eye, 
Where  tow'rinB  oaks  tbeir  branches  wave 
And  pierce  the  azure  sky. 

That  sc«De  should  lull  thy  cares  to  rest. 

Which  »till  nneloy'd  yoo  view : 
Tho'  thy  own  skill  the  scene  has  drert. 

Its  charms  are  always  new. 


DR.  JOHN  WOLCOT, 
Better  koown  as  Peter  Pindar,  was  bom  in  Deronshire  in  1738. 
He  became  a  pbymcian,  and  in  that  capacity  aocompanied  Sir  WiUiini 
Trelawny  when  he  went  lo  Jamaica  as  GoTemor.  He  received  holir 
orders  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and,  returning  to  the  island,  held 
a  living  or  curai^  there.  On  leaving  Jsmnioa  at  the  Governor's  dsatb, 
Jie  settled  in  Coniwalt,  and  retnmed  practice  as  a  phydcian.   HeaR«- 
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wards  went  to  London,  where  he  became  noted  for  iiia  satires,  which 
were  severe  and  popular.  He  died  in  1819.  He  oooasionally  wrote 
with  feeling  and  propriety,  but  the  following  epigrams  are  scarcely  a 
lair  specimen  of  his  usual  style,  which  was  coarsely  satirical  and 
vulgarly  personal.    His  Works  were  published  in  5  yols.  in  1812. 

TO  CELOE. 

Dear  Chloe,  well  I  know  the  swain 
Who  gladly  would  embrace  thy  chain ; 

And  who,  alas !  can  blame  him  ? 
Affect  not,  Chloe,  a  surprise : 
Look  but  a  moment  on  thege  eyes ; 

Thou'lt  ask  me  not  to  name  him. 

Shenstone  has  some  epigrammatic  stanzas,  on  the  willingness  of  the 
British  youth  to  embrace  the  chains  forged  for  them  by  the  fair  sex, 
which  tnus  conclude : 

Nor  pointed  spear  nor  links  of  steel, 
Could  e*er  those  gallant  minds  subdue, 

Who  beauty's  wounds  with  pleasure  feel, 
And  boast  the  fetters  wrought  by  you. 

Spenser,  however,  warns  against  embracing  the  chain  in  his  07th 
sonnet : 

Fondnesse  it  were  for  any,  being  free. 
To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  bee  I 


TO  LOSD  NELSON. 

Dr.  Wolcot,  when  on  a  vitdt  to  Lord  Nelson  at  Merton,  was  reading 
in  bed,  and  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  night-cap  he  was  wearing,  which 
had  been  lent  to  him  by  his  host.  He  returned  the  cap  with  the 
following  lines: 

Take  your  night-cap  again,  my  good  lord,  I  desire. 

For  I  wish  not  to  keep  it  a  minute : 
What  belongs  to  a  Nelson,  where'er  there's  a^re. 

Is  sure  to  be  instantly  in  it. 

The  following  impromptu  is  good.  On  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  re- 
ferring to  Nelson's  previous  loss  of  an  eye  and  an  arm  ^Kett's  **  Flowers 
of  Wit,"  1814,  L  198) : 

Frenchmen,  no  more  with  Britons  vie, — 
Ndson  destroy  your  naval  band. 
Sees  your  designs  with  half  an  eye. 
And  fights  and  beats  you  with  one  hand. 
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A  beautiM  Latin  epitaph  on  NeUon,  ascribed  to  the  Hon.  Baron 
Bmythe  of  Dublin,  is  thus  imitated  in  the  '*  Spirit  of  the  Pablic 
JournaL} "  for  1806,  X.  122 : 

While  dazzling  honours  crown  the  deathless  name 
Of  George's  navy — and  of  Nelson's  fame, 
With  gen'rous  grief  her  triumph  Britain  hears, 
And  quenches  half  her  glory  in  her  tears ; 
Mourns  her  lost  Bronte's  *  heaven-imparted  fires ; 
Resistless  bolt  of  war — who,  while  he  olasts,  expires  1 

The  following,  "  Upon  the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson,"  is  by  William, 
5th  Duke  of  Devonshire,  husband  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  Georgians 
C'  Gentleman's  I^Iagazine,"  LXXXI.  Part  IL  560)  : 

Oft  had  Britannia  sought,  midst  dire  alarms. 
Divine  protection  for  her  sons  in  arms ; 
Generous  and  brave,  tho'  not  from  vices  free, 
Britons  from  Heaven  receiv'd  a  miz'd  decree — 
To  crown  their  merits,  but  to  lower  their  pride, 
God  gave  them  victory — but  Nelson  died. 


THE  LAST  TOKEN;  OB,  ^^ REMEMBER  ME." 
On  the  Princess  Amelia's  moumftd  present  to  His  Ifajesty. 

With  all  the  virtues  blest,  and  every  grace, 
To  charm  the,  world,  and  dignify  her  race, 
Life's  taper  los'ing  fast  its  feeble  fire, 
The  fair  Amelia  thus  bespoke  her  sire : 

'*  Faint  on  the  bed  of  sickness  lying. 

My  spirit  from  its  mansion  flying. 
Not  long  the  light  these  languid  eyes  will  see. 

My  Friend,  my  Father,  and  my  King, 

Oh  wear  a  daughter's  mournful  rinpj, 
Eeoeive  the  token  and  remember  me  !*' 

These  beautiful  lines  are  not  found  in  Wolcofs  Works,  1812,  but 
are  g^ven  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  1810,  LXXX.  Part  11- 
565.  They  are  very  unlike  his  usual  style.  Had  he  written  more  of 
such  verses,  his  reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  been  far  higher  than 
it  now  stands. 


TO  DR.  GEACH.  I  f^_ 

Dr.  Wolcot,  having  a  violent  cough,  his  friend  Dr.  Geach  persisted  I  , 
on  recommending  ass*  milk  as  a  certain  cure.    The  bard,  tired  of  hn  I  t 

*  fironte,  from  the  Greek,  sipiifies  Jove's  thundeibolt. 
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I  lengith  stopped  it   bj  aeniliDg   him   tbe   follnwing 
pignm: 

And,  doctor,  do  you  really  think 
That  aiw'  milk  i  ought  to  driak  ? 
'Twould  quite  remove  my  oough  you  say, 
And  drive  my  old  complaints  away. 
It  oured  yourself— I  grant  it  true ; 
But  then — 'twaa  mother' t  milk  to  you. 

TbUia 


EPITAPH  OS  A  FBIEND. 
Though  here  in  death  thy  relics  lie. 
Thy  worth  shall  live  in  Memory's  eye;" 
Who  oft  at  night's  pale  moon  shall  stray, 
To  bathe  with  tears  thy  lonely  clay. 

Here  Pity,  too,  in  weeds  forlorn. 
Shall,  mingling  sighs,  be  heard  to  mourn; 
With  Genius  drooping  o'er  thy  tomb. 
In  sorrow  for  a  brother's  doom. 

Bemaikablr  nmilar  to  the  opening  of  the  first  elaimt  are  two  lines 
in  Professor  Cu'ljle'a  tniulBtion  of  nn  Arabian  ode  "  On  tbe  Tinnb  or 
Huio,"  b;  HM«an  Alaouly  ("  Specimeiw  of  Arabian  Poetry,"  1T9C,  12, ; 

But  tbo'  ia  dust  tby  lelice  lie. 

Thy  virtues,  Maao,  ne'er  shall  die. 


BAPTIST  NOEL  TDRNEB, 
Vfa»  bom  in  17!I9,  and  niuned  after  hii  godratber,  Baptist  Koel,  Esrl 
of  Gainsbomugh.  Be  became  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cnmtnidiie, 
aod  subaequentiv  married  and  redded  at  Denton,  in  Linoolnshire.  the 
rectory  of  which  he  held.  He  was  liighly  etteemed  by  man;  of  the 
litem?  Inminaries  of  the  day,  and  esgiecially  by  Dr.  Johnson,  witli 
whom  be  waa  on  intimate  lenna.  He  died  In  ltJ26,  at  the  age  of  Gli. 
Tbe  fallowing  and  Dlher  pieces  nf  his  poetry  are  pt«Mii^«AVti'^SF\i^T) 
••  lUuattations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  lait  Ceulaii;"  N  A.N\. 
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ON  AN  OLD  GOSSIP, 

Who  had  elandered  a  young  lady,  to  whom  one  of  the  Fellowi  of 
Emanuel  Ciollege  was  engaged  to  be  married. 

When  will  Belisa's  envioos  tongue 

The  charming  Pattilinda  spare  ? 
When  will  she  cease  th'  insidious  wrong, 

Nor  sneer  at  gifts  she  cannot  share  ? 
'Twill  be — you  need  not  doubt  how  long — 

'Twill  be  as  soon  as  she's  as  fair. 

As  good,  as  bappy,  and  as  young  I 

In  a  volume  of  newspaper  outtings  in  the  British  Mnaenm  {**  Misod- 
laneous  Poetical  Extracts  from  Newspapers"),  is  a  severe  epigram  on  a 
Beliba  of  Bath,  entitled,  **  Impromptu  on  an  unpretty,  middle-aged, 
malevolent  Female,  who  lodges,  feeds,  and  fibs  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  Pierpoint-fstreet,  Bath."  It  is  perhaps  a  fair  specimen  of  tho 
scandal  and  wit  of  that  fasbionable  city  in  the  last  century : 

Secure  from  scandal,  Delia  still  may  rail. 
Invent  the  spiteful  fib,  the  slanderous  tale ; 
Paint,  with  the  poiflOn  of  a  serpent's  tooth. 
The  fame  of  beauty  and  the  bliss  of  youth : 
Safe  from  retort  of  belles,  or  youth,  or  men, 
Safe  as  a  bloated  spider  in  a  den — 
To  rail  at  Delia  not  a  tongue  will  stir — 
For  nought  is  scandal  you  can  say  of  her. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Delia  of  this  severe  epigram  may  be  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  who  was  much  at  Bath,  aod  was  lampooned 
under  the  name  of  Lady  Bath.  It  suits  her  character  very  well,  and 
the  particular  mention  of  "  Pierpoint-street "  seems  to  r^&t  to  her 
family  name,  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  Duke  ot 
Kingston. 


THE  VNCANONICAL  NATURE  OF  POETRY. 

Alas  I  we  rectors  must  resign 

All  claims  upon  the  Muses  blithe ; 

The  blithesome  Muses  are  but  nine. 
And  so  we've  none,  you  see,  for  tithe. 

In  another  epigram,  however,  **■  To  the  Rev.  GkK>rge  Grabbe,  on  the 
(rciitrral  Failure  of  the  Laurel-tree  in  1814,"  Turner  holds  that  the  Musei 
are  not  averse  to  smile  on  the  clergy : 
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In  you,  my  dear  friend,  we've  a  proof  that  the  Nine 
May  propitiously  smile  on  the  soundest  divine ; 
And  as  now  in  these  plains  you  no  longer  will  stay, 
See  the  laurels,  alas  I  are  all  £stding  away. 


BRYAN  EDWARDS, 

Who  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  ''  History  of  the  West  Indies," 
'as  bom  at  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1743.  Owing  to  the  narrow 
leans  of  his  father,  his  education  was  neglected,  nntil  he  was  sent  for 
)  Jamaica  by  a  w^thy  maternal  uncle,  whose  property  he  inherited, 
nd  at  whose  death  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered  Parliament 
>r  the  borough  of  Orampound,  which  he  represented  until  his  death 
I  1800. 


TO  MISS 


(*•  Select  Epigrams,"  1797,  H.  51.) 

O  clear  that  cruel,  doubting  brow, 

I'll  call  on  mighty  Jove 
To  witness  this  eternal  vow ; — 

'Tie  you  alone  I  love  I 

"  Pray  leave  the  god  to  soft  repose," 

The  smiling  maid  replies, 
**  For  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers'  oaths, 

And  lovers'  perjuries." 

By  honoured  Beauty's  gentle  pow'r ! 

By  Friendship's  holy  flame  I 
**  Ah  I  what  is  beauty  but  a  flow'r. 

And  friendship  but  a  name  ?" 

By  those  dear  tempting  lips,  I  cried, — 

With  arch,  ambiguous  look ; 
Convinc'd,  my  Chloe  glanc'd  aside. 

And  bade  me  kiaa  the  hook. 

The  point  of  the  epigram  is  found  in  a  passage  in  Massinger  (*'  The 
laid  of  Honour,"  Act  IV.  sc.  4) : 

Bert,    1  am  wholly  yours. 

Aurd.  On  this  book  seal  it. 

Oonz.  What,  hand  and  lip  too  I  then  the  bar^ixL'%  tsox^. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY. 
("  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,"  1784,  VI.  5.) 

Scarce  had  the  tender  hand  of  Time 

Maria*8  bloom  brought  forth. 
Nor  yet  advanc'd  to  beauty's  prime, 

Though  ripe  in  beauty's  worth ; 
When  Fate  untimely  seal'd  her  doom. 

And  show'd,  in  one  short  hour, 
A  lovely  sky,  an  envious  gloom, 

A  rambow  and  a  show'r. 

So,  Boms,  in  his  ''Elegy  on  Miss  Burnet,  of  Monboddo'*: 

We  saw  thee  shine  in  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
And  Tirtue*8  light,  that  beams  beyond  tne  spheres ; 

Bnt  like  tlie  sun  eclips'd  at  morning  tide, 
Thou  left'st  us  darxling  in  a  world  of  tears. 


GEORGE  HARDINGE, 

Bom  in  1744,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Hardinp;e,  Principal  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  1731  to  1747.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  in  1783  was  made  Solicitor-General  to 
the  Queen ;  in  1787  Senior  Justice  of  the  counties  of  Brecon,  Glamorgan, 
and  Badnor ;  and  in  1789  Attorney-General  to  the  Queen.  He  sat  in 
Parliament  as  member  for  Old  Sarum.  As  a  lawyer  he  ranked  veiy 
high  in  his  profession ;  and  held  no  mean  place  as  an  author.  He  died 
in  1816.  The  first  Viscount  Hardinge  and  the  late  Sir  Charles  Hardinge 
were  his  nephews. 

ON  BURNING  A  WORK  INTENDED  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
(Nichols*  -  Illustrations  of  Literary  History,"  HI.  41.) 

With  lanrel  crown'd  for  murders  in  the  field, 
Or  mercenary  victims  of  the  sword ; 
Whose  fear  of  shame  the  Hero's  arms  could  wield. 
And  hrav^d  in  mask  the  peril  you  deplor  d ! 

The  Author — who  could  sacrifice  his  claims, 
— A  culprit  sentenc'd  by  his  own  Betnew; 
Puts  yerse  or  prose  into  the  secret  fiame. 
Is  more  a  Hero  at  the  heart  Uian  you. 
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In  reference  to  Mr.  Hardinge's  work,  the  destmction  of  which  he 
ooiiimemorates  in  these  lines,  it  is  said :  **  On  the  suggestion  of  a  gentle- 
man on  whose  judgment  he  had  great  reliance,  he  destroyed  one  of  his 
early  productions,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much  labour "  (Nichols, 
as  above). 

Joseph  Scaliger  has  a  Latin  epigram  on  true  heroism  (^'Delitisd 
Delitiarum,"53): 

Ambition's  goe1~tbe  love  of  praise, 
A  fever  in  the  mind  doth  raise : 
i<euown  contemn'd  more  greatness  shows 
Than  Glory's  self,  when  sought,  bestows. 


ON  THE  NAMES  OF  JOBS  THREE  DA  UOHTERS. 

(Bhmd's  ^  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology,"  1818, 490.) 

Tratn^ted  from  Vie  Latin  by  Merivale  (la$t  line  altered). 

Six  glasses  the  name  of  Jemima  will  cover, 
And  (reckoning  the  h's)  Kbeziah  claims  seven ; 

But  alas  I  Kerenhappuch's  unfortunate  lover 
Will  surely  be  tipsy  with  more  than  eleven. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  toast  a  mistress  in  as  many  glasses  as 
her  name  had  letters.  Martial  has  an  epigram  on  this,  the  original 
probably  of  Hardinge's  (Book  I.  72) ;  translated  by  D : 

Seven  glasses  Justina,  and  Nsevia  six, 

Lycas  five,  Lyde  four,  Ida  three,  for  toasts  fix ; 

AJs  each  fair  one  determines,  we'll  the  reck'ning  keep ; 

But  smce  none  will  come  to  me,  come  thou,  god  of  sleep. 

Cumberland  translates  a  fragment  of  Pherecrates,  who  flourished 
B.O.  486,  on  the  invention  of  large  drinking  glasses,  in  which  the  fault 
of  deep  potations  is  laid,  not  upon  the  ladies'  names,  but  upon  their 
example  ("Observer."  No.  78) : 

Remark  how  wisely  ancient  art  provides 

The  broad-brimm'd  cup,  with  fiat  expanded  sides, 

A  cup  contriv'd  for  man's  discreeter  use. 

And  sober  portions  of  the  generous  juice : 

But  woman's  more  ambitious  thirsty  soul 

Soon  long'd  to  revel  in  the  plenteous  bowl. 

Deep  and  capacious  as  the  swelling  hold 

Of  some  strong  bark,  she  shap'd  the  hollow  mould ; 

Then  tumuig  out  a  vessel  like  a  tun, 

Simpering  exclalm'd — "  Observe !  I  drink  but  one." 

The  custom  of  making  the  number  of  glasses  correspond  with  the 
letters  of  a  name,  is  alluded  to  by  Butler  in  **  Hudibras  *'  (Part  IL 
Oantoi.  565): 
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ril  carve  jowc  name  on  barks  of  tioesy 
With  tnie-loYe-knots  and  flourishes, 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring. 
And  everlasting  flourishing ; 
Drink  every  letter  on't  in  stum. 
And  make  it  brisk  champaign  become. 

The  subject  recalls  *'The  Five  Beasons  for  Drinkii3g*'  of  Dr. 
Aldrich,  the  celebrated  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  century : 

GkxMl  wine ;  a  friend ;  or  being  dry ; 

Or  lest  we  should  be  by  and  by ; 

Or,  any  other  reason  why. 


HANNAH  MOKE. 

Bom  1746.    Died  1833. 

ON  MBS.  POWELL'S  SECOND  MARBIA  GB. 

The  buskin'd  mtiBe,  when  Powell  was  no  more. 

Her  tresses  rent,  and  deeper  sable  wore. 

Aside  her  mask  Thalia  mournful  laid, 

And  tragic  weeds  belied  the  comic  maid  ; 

•*  Nay,  let  the  devil  wear  black,"  his  widow  criod. 

Disconsolate,  "  1*11  mourn  a  fidler's  bride." 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Powell  (relict  of  Mr.  Powell,  one  of  the 
managers  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre)  with  Mr.  Fidler,  was  oblised 
to  be  postponed  till  Powell's  monument  was  erected,  which  styled  ner 
"his  disconsolate  widow."  The  epigram  is  ascribed  to  Hannah  More 
on  the  authority  of  the  "New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit/*  1784,1. 
209,  which  is  not  always  accurate,  and  it  h  certainly  not  in  accordance 
with  her  usual  style.  The  thought  is  taken  from  ^  Hamlet  '*  (Act  I. 
BO.  2): 

Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  I — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears  ; — why  she,  even  she, — 
(O  heaven !  a  bca^t,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Would  have  moum'd  longer), — married  with  my  tmole, 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules. 
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EPITAPH  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  ADMIBAL  SAMUEL 
BABMINOTON;  IN  8HBIVENHAM  CHUBCH. 

(Nichols*  ••  Literary  Anecdotes,"  VI.  644.) 

Here  rests  the  Hero,  who  in  glory*s  page, 
Wrote  his  fiiir  deeds  for  more  than  half  an  age. 
Here  rests  the  Patriot,  who  for  England's  good. 
Each  toil  enconntored,  and  each  clime  withstood ; 
Here  rests  the  Christian,  his  the  loftier  theme. 
To  seize  the  conquest  yet  renounce  the  fame. 
He,  when  his  arm  S.  Lucia's  trophies  boasts. 
Ascribes  the  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
And  when  the  harder  task  remained  behind, 
The  passive  courage  and  the  will  resign'd. 
Patient  the  veteran  victor  yields  his  breath, 
Secure  in  Him  who  conquered  sin  and  death. 

rhe  action  at  S.  Lucia,  alluded  to  in  the  epitaph,  conferred  much 
loui  on  Admiral  Barrington,  who  repulsed  the  French  fleet,  though 
superior  in  force,  and  thus  saved  the  transports,  with  provisions  and 
res  for  the  army,  which  would  otherwibe  have  fuUen  into  the  hands 
the  enemy. 

[n  illustration  of  the  line,  "And  when  the  harder  task  remained 
lind,"  may  he  given  an  epitaph  in  Chichester  churchyard,  1798 
Gentleman's  Magazine,"  LXIX.  Fart  II.  1072)  : 

Here  lies  an  old  soldier  whom  all  must  applaud. 
Since  he  suffer'd  much  hardship  at  home  and  abroad ; 
But  the  hardest  engagement  he  ever  was  in, 
Was  the  battle  of  &lf  in  the  conquest  of  Sin. 

in  anonymous  epigram  may  be  added  which  is  found  in  **  Wit 
Stored  "  (ed.  1817,  II.  284)  : 

When  I  was  voung,  in  wars  I  shed  my  blood. 
Both  for  my  long,  and  for  my  country's  good  : 
In  elder  years,  my  care  was  chief  to  be 
Soldier  to  Him  that  shed  His  blood  for  me. 


EPITAPH  ON  OENEBAL  LAWBENCE, 

morable  for  his  conquests  in  India,  and  for  his  clemency  to  the 

vanquished. 

(More's  Poems.) 

Bom  to  command,  to  conquer,  and  to  spare. 
As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war, 


Here  Lawrence  rests  in  death ;  while  living  fame 
From  Thames  to  Qangea  wafts  his  liononr'd  name. 
To  him  this  frail  memuiiul  FricDdship  roars. 
Whose  noblest  monument's  a  nation's  tears  ; 
Whoso  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  eagrav*d. 
In  proTinoes  preeerv'd  and  cities  saved. 


Contempt  a  loathsome ;  gloriona  'tU  to  >ir»y 
Obedient  minda  ;  I  love  to  have  my  way. 
The  wise  themselves  will  oft  resent  an  ill ; 
But  they  are  victors  most  who  spare  to  kilt. 
We  may  compare  an  epigram  "  Upon  Cruelty ,"  in  "  A  CollectioB  of 
HlaoellaDy  Poems,  never  before  FublLshed,*'  1737,  117 : 
Let  heroes  boast  of  hearts  for  slaughter  made 
Of  iron  hearts,  where  pit;  can't  invade ; 
Let  them  with  joy  the  blood  of  naltoos  spill, 
And  call  it  merit  to  betray  and  kill ; 
Laugh  at  the  fool  who  gives  (be  poor  relief, 
Or,  mov'd  with  pity,  feeU  anothcr'a  grief: 
Yet  if,  with  justice,  we  their  actions  scan. 
The  most  oompassionate  is  moat  a.  man. 


ANNA  SEWARD, 

Daughter  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Sewaid,  Canon  of  Uchfield,  was  bom  ia 
1717.  She  early  showed  a  taste  for  poetry,  which  her  father,  himself  a 
poet,  sedulously  onltivated,  and  she  afterwards  became  well  known  as 
an  authoress.  Her  oelebrily,  however,  rests  rather  apon  her  friendship 
with  Sir  Walter  Soott,  than  upon  her  own  prodnclions.  She  died  ii 
1809. 

TO  MAJOB  SOOKE; 


No  gale  unlucky  may  thy  fortunes  find. 

Benign  historian  of  the  wayward  wind! 

But  when  it  rises  with  proverbial  sway, 

0  I  may  it  cast  all  fickleness  away ; 

On  grateful  wings,  from  blight  and  tempest  free, 

Blow  only  good,  itom  e^erj  ¥^\iii,Vi  thoe. 
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Thomas  Tiuser,  bom  in  1515,  who  has  gained  the  title  of  the  English 
Varro,  by  his  *^  Hnndretb  Good  Pointes  of  Husbandrie,"  has  the  foUow- 
ing  moral  reflections  on  the  wind  blowing  good  to  men,  in  that  cnrions 
didactic  poem : 

Though  winds  do  rage,  as  winds  were  wood,* 

And  cause  spring-tides  to  raise  great  flood ; 

And  lofty  ships  leave  anchor  in  mud, 

Bereaving  many  of  life  and  of  blood ; 

Yet  true  it  is,  as  cow  chews  cud. 

And  trees,  at  spring,  doth  yield  forth  bud. 

Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stood. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 


INSCRIPTION  FOB  AN  URN  IN  A  GENTLEMAN'S  GARDEN 

Amid  the  mountainous  parts  of  ScoUand,  where  two  lovers  had  been 
killed  by  tlie  full  of  an  impending  precipica 

Blow,  winter  wind,  these  desert  rocks  around, 

No  blight  from  thee  my  cypress  garland  fears ! 

Away,  ye  months,  with  light  and  roses  crown'd ! 

But,  melting  April,  steep  it  in  thy  tears  I 

Here  the  fond  lover  to  his  i&ir  one  told 

The  tale  of  tenderness  and  gay  delight, 

When  from  its  base,  th'  incumbent  mountain  roU'd, 

And  Beauty,  Youth,  and  Love,  were  whelm'd  in  night 

Ah !  gentle  stranger,  pensive  o*er  me  bend, 

Who,  in  these  deathful  scenes,  am  doom'd  to  prove, 

A  sad  memorial  of  the  timeless  end, 

And  living  grave  of  Beauty,  Youth,  and  Love  I 

The  same  event  is  probably  commemorated  in  the  following  ^*  Epitaph 
on  Two  Lovers,  who  when  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  were  buriea  alive 
by  the  earth  falling  suddenly  in  upon  them,"  taken  from  **  Newspaper 
Cuttings— Poetry  and  Miscellaneous,"  in  the  British  Museum : 

Whether  'tis  pity  or  compassion  lead. 

Or  pensive  thoughts  thy  footsteps  hither  guide, 

A  moment  pause— the  mournful  scroll  to  read, 
Sacred  to  love — for  here  the  lovers  died. 

Here  sat  the  pair,  untaught  in  falsehood's  wiles. 

Truth  form'd  each  vow,  and  rapture  gave  it  birth ; 

Till  jealous  Fate,  like  Hymen  dress'd  in  smiles. 
Stole  on  their  joys — ^and  wedded  them  in  death. 

♦  Wood,  i.e.  niad  with  rage. 


fe 
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Biot  and  rudeness  hence  be  &r  away, 

Gently,  ye  loyera,  o'er  these  ashes  move. 

Whilst  musing  melancholy  marks  the  lay. 
And  pity  rests  upon  the  grave  of  love. 

Pope  wrote  an  epitaph  on  two  lovers,  John  Hewet  and  Mary  Drev, 
who  were  struck  dc^ul  by  lightning  whilst  working  together  in  the  fiddi. 
An  account  of  the  catastrophe  and  of  the  epitaph  is  given  in  a  letter 
from  the  poet  Gay  to  Mr.  F ,  in  Pope's  Works  (ed.  1770.  Vm.  153)  : 

When  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  fun'ral  fire, 
On  the  same  pile  the  faithful  pair  expire. 
Here  pitying  Heav'n  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  th'  Almighty  saw  well  pleas'd ; 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seiz'd. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  wrote  an  epitaph  on  the  loven  at 
Pope's  request,  and  sent  it  to  the  poet.  It  is  in  singularly  bad  taste 
(Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters). 

Thomson's  striking  lines  on  Celadon  and  Amelia  in  the  ^  Seastms  " 
will  be  read  with  interest  (Summer,  1191): 

The  tempest  caught  them  on  the  tender  walk, 

m  m  m  m  ^' 

»  »  *  •  ♦ 

''  Fear  not,"  he  aud, 
"  Sweet  Innocence !  thou  stranger  to  office. 
And  inward  storm  I    He  who  yon  skies  involves 
In  frowns  of  darkness,  ever  smiles  on  thee 
With  kind  regard.    O'er  thee  the  secret  shaft 
That  wastes  at  midnight,  or  th'  undreaded  hour 
Of  noon,  flies  harmless,  and  that  very  voice 
Which  thunders  terror  thro'  the  guilty  heart, 
With  tongues  of  seraphs  whispers  peace  to  thine. 
'Tis  safety  to  be  near  thee,  sure,  and  thus 
To  clasp  perfection  I"    From  his  void  embrace, 
Mysterioiis  Heaven  I  that  moment  to  the  ground, 
A  blackened  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 

The  death  of  lovers  recalls  a  beautifial  Greek  epignin,  by  Antipat ' 
of  Thessalonica  (Jacobs  II.  110,  liv.),  on  the  Bunal-plaoe  of  Hero  and 
Leunder,  thus  translated  by  G. : 

Fair  Hellespont  I    Still  roil  thv  waves  that  bore 
Leander  to  young  Hero's  rock-bound  shore. 
Still  stands  her  ruln'd  Tower ;  and  high  above 
The  Beacon-lamp,  his  guidine  light  of  love : 
Still  here  their  common  Tomb :  and  in  this  grave 
They  still  those  wild  winds  mourn,  that  murd'rous  wave. 


BEDEEICK  HOWAKD,  PrFTH  EARL  OF  CAELISLB. 
Bom  1748.    Died  1S2S. 


("  JliBoelUiuea,"  by  Lord  CarltBle.  1820.) 
Tk  well  in  atone  to  h&ve  three  Graces 
With  lovely  limbs,  and  lovely  &cee ; 
Bat  better  far,  and  not  in  atone. 
To  have  the  Three  combin'd  in  One, 

Tlie  Dncbes,  to  nhom  lliU  elegant  compliment  wM  paid,  waa  pio- 
iblv  Lady  Geo»iaiia  Elizabeth  Byog,  dauEhler  of  the  1th  yiscoDirt 
imngkiii,  and  fixet  wife  of  the  6th  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  folloving  was  written  on  viewing  tho  same  gionp  ("  Oentleman'a 
agaiine,"  XCIV.  Part  I.  359} : 

Conceal'd  in  marble-bed  the  Gracea  lay, 
For  safety  left  by  Phidiae  there,  no  doubt  :— 
Vain  waa  all  Baareh,— till  wandering  thnt  way, 
Matohloes  Canova  foaod  the  aleepers  onL 
Beleaaed  by  him,  and  to  the  light  awake — 
They  breathe  I — and  silently  oui  homage  take. 


^       THOMAS,  LORD  EHSKINE. 
Bom  1748.    Died  1823 
FRENCH  TASTK 
The  French  have  taste  in  all  tbey  do. 

Which  we  are  quite  without ; 
For  Nature,  that  to  them  gave  go6t. 
To  aa  gave  only  gout. 


is  qugnm  waa,  "Far  fenn  bed  "  ("Table  Talk." 
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IMPROMPTU  ON  TEE  PUBLICATION  OF  SIB  WALTER 
SCOTTS  POEM,  "  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO^ 

(Campbell's  '*  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,"  4th  ed.  DC.  87.) 

On  Waterloo's  ensanguined  plain 
Lie  tens  of  thousands  of  the  slain ; 
But  none  by  sabre  or  by  shot, 
Fell  half  as  flat  as  Walter  Scott. 

The  poem  was  published  in  1815.  Sir  Walter  was  aware  of  its  imper- 
fections, for  which  he  apologizes  in  an  ^  Advertisement "  prefixed  to  it, 
by  saying,  '*  that  it  was  composed  hastily,  and  duriuo;  a  short  tour  upon 

the  Continent, but  its  best  apology  is,  that  it  was  written  for 

the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Waterloo  Subscription.' 


9» 


GENERAL  RICHAED  FITZPATEICK, 

Son  of  John,  Ist  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  uncle  of  the  2nd  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  of  the  1st  Marquis  oi  Lansdowne,  born  1748,  was  Secrtftaiy- 
at- War  in  1788,  and  again  in  1806,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Bedford.    He  died  in  1815. 

ON  SHAKESPEARE'S  MONUMENT 

Written  in  the  Album  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  C  Qentleman*8 
Magazine,"  LXXXV.  Part  1. 390). 

Stranger,  to  whom  this  monument  is  shown. 

Invoke  the  poet's  curse  upon  Ma  lone  I 

Whose  meddling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  displays, 

And  smears  his  tombstone,  as  be  marr'd  his  plays. 

• 
The  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  Stratford  Church  was  coloured  to  resemble 
a  living  countenance.  Malone,  thinking  this  absurd  and  tasteless, 
caused  it  to  bo  covered  with  a  coat  of  white  paint.  This  may  have 
been  unjustifiable,  but  General  Fitzpatrick  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth  if  he  had  written  the  last  line  of  the  epigram : 

And  smears  bLs  tomb,  (hough  he  retiof^d  hia  pUiy%, 


OXRIBAL  BIOQABD 

ON  GEOBGS  CAXSINO. 
(T»rd  DsUiog'B  "HiMoiiMJ  Chuaotei*,-  1668.  U.  21S.  ■ 
The  taming  of  ooatB  so  oommon  is  grown. 

That  no  one  would  think  to  attack  it; 
Bnt  DO  case  nntil  now  was  so  fl^rantly  known 
Of  a  school-boy  tnming  hie  jacket 

Canning  had  orif^nallj  been  imbued  with  Whig  priooiplee^  and  hi« 


lange  :  ,        , 

iR  the  Whigi,  and  juined  the  Tories  auder  Fitt,  npoQ  which  Fitz- 

atriok  revenged  tlie  former  b;  the  above  epigram. 


EPITAPH  ON  HIMSELF. 
bucribed  on  hii  tomb  in  the  churchward  of  Sunninghill,  Beikii. 
(NichoU'  "  lUtutrationB  Ot  Litanr;  Higtory,"  TIL  633.) 
Whose  turn  is  nest?  this  monitoiy  stone 
Kaplies,  vain  paaeenger,  perhaps  thy  own. 
If,  idly  carious,  thou  wilt  seek  to  know 
Whose  relics  mingle  with  the  dast  below, 
Enough  to  tell  thee,  that  his  destin'd  span 
On  earth  he  dwelt.^and,  like  thyself,  a  man. 
Nor  distant  far  th'  inevitable  day 
When  thou,  poor  mortal,  shalt  like  him  be  clay. 
Through  life  he  walk'd  nnemulous  of  fame,   . 
Nor  wish'd  beyond  it  to  preserve  a  name. 
Content,  if  friendship,  o'er  his  humble  bier. 
Drop  but  the  bcart-felt  tribute  of  a  tear ; 
Thoi^h  countless  ages  should  unconscious  glide. 
Nor  learn  that  ever  he  had  liv'd,  or  died. 

An  epierem  hj  Pan!  the  SilentiiiTy  ma;  be  compared  (Jaixibs  IV. 
I,  liivii!).  The  following  translation  by  Cowper  preaervee  well  the 
itiractcr  of  the  original,  and  ii  accnnte.  with  the  exception  that  in 
le  Greek  the  epigram  awumei  the  Sana  of  queation  aod  answer  ; 

My  name— my  conntrj— what  are  they  to  thee  ? 

what,  whether  base  or  proud  my  pedigree  ? 

Perhap*  1  far  aurpasa'd  all  other  men — 

Perhapi  I  feU  beW  them  aU— what  then  ? 
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Suffioe  it,  Btranger !  that  thou  seest  a  tomb : 
Thou  know'st  its  use — it  hides — ^no  matter  whom. 


CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

Bom  1749.    Died  1806. 

TO  MBS.  FOX,  ON  THE  WRITEB'8  BIBTBDAT. 
("  The  Metrical  Miscelhmy,"  2nd  ed,  1803,  175.) 

Of  years  I  have  now  half  a  century  past, 

Yet  not  one  of  the  fifty  so  blest  as  the  last : 

How  it  happens  my  troubles  thus  daily  should  cease, 

And  my  happiness  still  with  my  years  should  increase, 

This  defiance  to  nature's  more  general  laws. 

You  alone  can  explain,  who  alone  are  the  cause. 

Mr.  Justice  Hardinge  wrote  some  lines  on  a  similar  occasioTi,  **Mj 
Birthday,  to  my  First  Love"  (Nichols*  ** IllustrationB  of  Literary 
History,"  lEL  818) : 

Again,  the  destined  orbit  roll'd, 

An  added  year  to  life  is  told ; 

Nor  yet,  by  mis-adventure  oross'd. 

Is  love  decay'd,  or  friendbhip  lost. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Mine  is  another  natal  morn ; 
When  I  was  loved,  then  /  was  horn  ; 
The  day,  the  hour,  on  which  it  fell. 
Perhaps  thy  register  can  tell ; 
The  birthday  thaf  s  preferred  by  me 
Is  Time's  record  of  Love  and  thee, 

Samuel  Bishop,  in  lines  presented  to  his  wife  with  a  ring  on  tticir 
wedding-day,  has :  « 

Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  claim* 
Endearing  wedlock's  very  name. 
My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  approves, 
For  conscience  sake,  as  well  as  love*8. 
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BOBERT    FERGUSSON, 

The  son  of  a  meroantile  clerk,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1750.  Being 
intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch  Establishment,  he  studied  at  ti^ 
Universiiy  of  S.  Andrew's,  but  resigning  all  thoughts  of  a  ministerial 
life,  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  commissary  clerk  of 
Edinburgh.  He  cultivated  the  poetical  talents  with  which  he  was 
largely  endowed  by  nature,  but  unfortunately  made  tavern  parties  and 
dubs  the  spheres  for  the  display  of  his  wit  and  his  vocal  powers.  Spoilt 
by  praise,  and  made  reckless  by  dissipation,  he  fell  into  habits  of  intem- 
perance, and  died  miserably  in  a  madhouse,  in  1774.  In  1787,  Bums 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  Ganongate  Churchyard,  on 
which  he  inscribed  this  epitaph : 

No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay. 

No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust, 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way, 

To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dust. 

It  is  surprising  that  Bums  should  have  found  nothing  more  original 
for  his  second  line  than  a  copy  from  Gray's  **  Elegy." 

Fergusson  wrote  much,  considering  the  early  age  at  which  he  died. 
Hifl  Works,  which  fill  an  8vo  vol.,  were  published  in  London  in  1807. 

ON  BEING  ASKED  WHICH  OF  THREE  SISTERS  WAS  THE 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL, 

When  Paris  gave  his  voice,  in  Ida*s  grove, 
For  the  resistiess  Venus,  queen  of  love, 
'Twas  no  great  task  to  pass  a  judgment  there. 
Where  she  alone  was  exquisitely  fair : 
But  here,  what  could  his  ablest  judgment  teach. 
When  wisdom,  power,  and  beauty,  reign  in  each  ? 
The  youth,  non-plused,  behoved  to  join  with  me, 
And  wish  the  apple  had  been  cut  in  three. 

Something  similar  is  the  point  of  a  Greek  epigram  by  Rufinus,  thus 
freely  translated  by  Graves,  in  the  **  Festoon  "  (Jacobs  III.  99,  iii.)  : 

Three  lovelv  nymphs,  contending  for  the  prize, 
Display'd  their  charms  before  my  critic  eyes : 
Superior  beauties  hcighten'd  ev'ry  grace. 
And  seem'd  to  mark  them  of  celestial  rnce: 
But  I,  who,  bless'd  like  Paris,  fear'd  his  fall. 
Swore  each  a  Venus  was— and  pleas'd  them  alL 
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ON  THE    DEATH    OF   MB.    THOMAS   LANCASHIRE. 

COMEDIAN. 

Alas,  poor  Tom  I  how  oft,  with  merry  heart, 
Have  we  beheld  thee  play  the  sexton's  part  ? 
Each  comic  heart  must  now  be  griered  to  see 
The  sexton's  dreary  part  performed  on  thee. 

Perhaps  the  sexton  who  perfonned  the  *'  dreary  part  **  on  '*  poor  Tom," 
did  so  with  as  '*  merry  heart "  as  the  comedian  when  he  played  it,  if 
he  were  like  the  grave-digger  in  "  Hamlet  '*  (Act  Y.  sc.  1  j,  of  whom 
Hamlet  says:  **Ha8  this  feUow  no  feeling  of  his  business?  he  sings  at 
grave-making." 


(;.V  THE  NUMEROUS  EPITAPHS  FOB  GENERAL  WOLFE; 
FOR  THE  BEST  OF  WHICH  A  PREMIUM  OF  £100  WAS 
PROMISED, 

The  Muse,  a  shameless,  mercenaiy  jade  I 

Has  now  assumed  the  arch-tongued  lawyer's  trade ; 

In  Wolfe's  deserving  praises  silent  she. 

Till  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  a  fee. 

The  premium  was,  perhaps,  offered  for  the  epitaph  for  Wolfe's  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  money  for  which  was  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1759,  and  which  was  completed  in  1773.  In  1760,  a  monument 
to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  church  of  Westerham,  his  native 
parish,  on  which  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  (**  Festoon,"  1767, 
153): 

While  George  in  sorrow  bows  his  laurerd  head. 
And  bids  the  artist  grace  the  soldier  dead, — 
We  raise  no  sculptured  trophy  to  thy  name, 
Brave  yuuth  !  the  fairest  in  the  lists  of  fiame. 

Proud  of  thy  birth,  we  boast  th'  auspicious  year ; 
Struck  with  thy  fall,  we  shed  the  gen'ral  tear : 
With  humble  grief  inscribe  one  artless  stone, — 
And  from  thy  matchless  honour  date  our  ovm. 

Graves,  in  "  Euphrosyne,"  1783, 1.  293,  has  some  epigrammatic  lines 
on  Wolfe  s  death,  which  are  pithy  and  true : 

A  world  subdu'd  unknown  to  Ajnmon's  son. 

What  oould'st  thou  more,  great  Wolfe  ?  Thy  work  waa  done. 

Enough  to  Virtue  and  to  i^'ame  was  given — 

Tho*  early  slam,  thou  dieil'st  mature  for  heavexL 


ROBERT  NARE3, 

Son  nt  Dl.  Jamea  Nerei  for  ntatij  jeen  oiwii«t  and  oci_, 

Kinn  George  n.  amd  III.,  wu  bom  Id  1753.     Be  was  Arclideacon  of 
Sla&ord,  and  held  other  Cliurch  prcffrmenl.    Hu  diud  in  IS29. 

ON  SIMSELF. 
(Nichols' "  niuitrbtJoDB  of  Literary  Hutoc;,"  VIL  fi84.) 
Time  has  not  thinn'd  my  flowing  hair, 
Nor  laid  my  aged  temples  bare ; 
But  he  has  play'd  the  Darber's  part. 
And  powder'd  me  with  wondrous  art, 
Meaning,  no  donbt,  to  let  me  see, 
He  thii^  to  make  mere  dust  of  me ; 
But  let  him  know  thnt  on  a  day, 
God  will  re-animate  this  clay. 
And  life  unchangeable  will  give 
When  Time  himBetf  ehal)  cease  to  live. 

The  ei^gTBin  Is  statt  d  in  Nichols'  "  lUustrationB,"  as  above,  to  have 
been  written  in  1826  ;  but  it  is  given,  though  with  ntnsiderable  varia- 
tiona,  in  the  "  UtntlemBo's  Magnzinu  "  for  the  jeiir  1S17,  LXXXVII. 
Part  L  445,  where  the  firtt  line  la  placed  within  inverted  ooniDiaB  as  a 
quotation.  '  From  what  poet?  It  is  nlmost  word  fur  word  the  esme  aa  a 
Utie  in  Wordiwortli'a  -'  'rbreo  Cottage  OirU,"  but  that  piece  ia  amongs-t 
Poeminot  published  ontil  1821  [Wordsworth's  ■■  Poenu.''  1846,  IV.  iti2): 
Time  cannot  thin  thy  flowing  hair. 


JAMES  DOUGLAS, 

Was  bom  Dot  later  than  1757  (the  exact  date  ia  unknown),  and 
entered  the  army.  He  arterwards  became  a  olerg^poan,  and  held  the 
livings  of  Midilloluit  in  Sussex,  and  Kenton  in  Suffolk.  He  wan  an 
aicoomplished  antiquary,  and  publisliod  several  works  on  aubjects  con- 
nected with  liis  favonrile  study.    He  died  in  1819. 

ON  JO.  OBOSE,  ASLEEP. 
Written  nnder  bia  portrait,  "  inacribed  to  those  membera  of  the  Anti- 
qnariaa  Sooiety  who  adjourn  to  the  ■  Someraot,'  by  one  of  their  de- 
voted brethren." 

(Nichols'  "  Litenry  Anecdotes,"  m.  6S9.) 
Now  Grose,  like  bright  Phoebus,  has  sunk  into  rest. 
Society  droops  for  the  lues  of  hie  jest ; 
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Antiquarian  debates  unseason'd  with  nurth. 
To  genius  and  learning  will  ne'ver  give  birth. 
Then  wake,  brother  member,  our  friend  from  his  sleep. 
Lest  Apollo  should  frown,  and  Bacchus  should  weep. 

This  was  Francis  Grose,  the  eminent  antiquary,  who  travelled 
through  the  country  taking  views  and  examining  antiquities,  an  ac- 
count of  which  he  afterwards  published  in  his  well-known  Works. 
When  he  died  the  following  epitaph  was  proposed  for  him,  and  inserted 
in  the  "  S.  James*  Chronicle  "  of  May  26,  1791 : 

Here  lies  Francis  Grose. 
On  Thursday,  May  12th,  1791, 
Death  put  an  end  to 
His  Views  and  ProspecU, 

A  print  of  the  portrait  of  Grose  sleeping  in  a  chair,  under  which  tb» 
above  epigram  was  written,  is  given  in  Hone's  "  £very-day  Book,**  ed. 
1831,  655. 


KICHAKD  PORSON, 

The  most  eminent  Greek  scholar  of  modem  times,  was  bom  in  1759, 
at  East  Ruston,  in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  parish  clerk.  The 
vicar,  Mr.  Norris,  discovering  the  boy's  genius,  sent  him  to  £ton, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Oimbridge,  and  in  1793  be- 
came Greek  Professor.  His  learning  and  critical  acumen  'made  him 
celebrated  among  scholars  throughout  Europe.  His  eccentricities  vexed 
his  friends  and  amused  the  public,  and  his  habits  of  intemperance  dis- 
graced himself.    He  died  in  1808. 

PITT  AND  HENRY  DUNDAS 

Went,  on  one  occasion,  drunk  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pitt  wanted 
to  speak,  but  was  prevented  by  those  around  bim,  who  saw  his  con- 
dition. Dundos  sat  silent  Forson  is  said  to  have  made  one  hundred 
and  one  epigrams  on  the  subject  in  one  evening.  The  following  it 
one  of  the  best  (Watson's  "  Life  of  Forson,"  1861,  217) : 

When  Billy  found  he  scarce  could  stand, 

'*  Help,  help !"  he  cried,  and  stretched  his  hand, 

To  faithful  Henry  calling  ; 
Quoth  Hal,  *'  My  friend,  Pm  sorry  for't; 
"Pis  not  my  practice  to  support 

A  minister  that's  falling." 

In  the  158f  h  No.  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  the  following  story  is  told 
in  reference  to  the  scene  in  the  House :  '*  On  one  celebrated  and  single 
occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  the  House  with  Dundas,  both  under  the  in- 
tluenco  of  wine :  for  which  the  Speaker's  decorum  gently  chided  him  the 


BICH&KD  PO&BOK. 


not  morning,  bi^  a&jing  that  it  bsd  so  disturber]  the  clerk  at  the  tabic  an 
to  give  him  a  yioltat  heiidsohe.  Fitt  replied  (hat  'hu  thought  it  an 
ticcllent  ariangement  tliat  ht  abould  have  Iha  vine,  and  the  clerk  the 


The  occneion  wos  loo  good  for  the  "  Roliiad  "  to  paw  over.a 
lowing  epignun  appeareil  tn  that  caagtic  publiistion : 

PilL         I  cannot  Bee  tbe  Speaker  I    Hnl.  cnnyou? 
Dundat.  Not  me  the  SpOHki-r  ?    llaag  it,  I  nee  Ivo. 


INTEMFEBANCB 

liatne  in  Porean, 
lidered  it  a  pri\ 
("  FacetliB  CaDtabrigieoBea,"  1S25,  3)  : 

I  went  to  Frankfurt  and  got  drunk 
With  that  most  learned  ProfesHor  Brunck  : 
I  went  to  Wortz  and  got  more  drunken 
With  that  more  learned  Frofeusor  Kuhnken. 

Th'a  epigram  gave  onrteDcjr  tn  the  belief  that  Pnrson  had  viaited 
Antwerp  and  Wortz—a  miatake  ;  for  he  was  never  out  of  Eiiglnad.  Uia 
potatioTu  with  the  ProfesBOrH  were  only  imaginarj,  and  in  the  matter  of 
drinking  iiuBgination  wont  a  long  way  with  him.  Give  him  anything  to 
drink,  and  he  would  eoeily  fanty  it  to  be  wine  or  aplrite.  Many  storiea  in 
icference  to  this  are  told  of  bim.  Ptrbapa  the  beet  is,  that,  vhile 
fltling  with  a  gentleman  after  dinner,  in  the  cliambers  of  a  mutual 
friend,  a  Templar,  who  was  ill  and  confined  to  lied,  a  iervant  came  intii 
the  room  for  a  bottle  of  embrocation  which  was  on  the  chimney-piece  : 
"  I  drank  it  an  hour  ago,' '  said  Forson. 


The  Germans  in  Greek 

Are  sadly  to  eeek  ; 

Not  five  in  five  eoore. 

But  ninety-five  more, — 

All,  save  only  Hermann, 

And  Hermann 's  a  German. 
ThU  is  not  iniginal.  It  is  taken  from  a  Gretk  epigram  by  Phocy- 
lidea  (who  flouriebed  b.o.  544),  with  which,  of  couTBe,  Poreon  was 
acquainted.  Aetoryiltoldof  an  oocsBion  on  which  Bontley  quoted  thii 
epigram  (Nichols'  "  Uloatralioiu  of  Litemry  History,"  I.  729),  Mt. 
Nioliolas  Hiixdinge,  formerly  Fellow  of  King's,  ha&  aM%%>A\e&  «.  T^iifKr 
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tioD  in  some  lines  of  Horace,  which  was  mentioned  to  Bentley'. 
*^*Good,'  said  he,  *  very  good! — and  tound;  but  ttiat  Harding  u^ 
King'g-maal — is  he  not? — ^Those  King't-men  are  bad  fellows— not  one, 
or  another,  but  all  of  them — except  Hardinge — and  Hardinge  is  a 
Kinc^8-man  /'  He  immediately  recollected  an  epigram  of  Phocjlidea, 
which  he  repeated,  laughing  all  the  time." 

The  epigram  (Jaooos  I.  M,  x.)  is  translated  (or  rather  paraphrased, 
for  the  original  is  a  distich)  by  Mr.  Jufitioo  Hardinge,  the  acm  of  the 
Kin^B-maHy  and  the  relater  of  the  anecdote : 

I  hate  those  Lyru^s— they  are  tmmp*ry  men — 

It  is  not  one,  or  two,  or  nine  in  ten, — 

I  hate  'em  a22,  Phocylidet  exdaim'd, 

Except  that  Prodea^  whom  you  just  have  nam'd : 

He's  an  exception  to  the  worthless  crew  ; 

And  yet,  that  Procles  is  a  Lyric  too. 

Demodocua  has  an  epigram  against  the  Chians,  precisely  similar 
(Jacobs  II.  56,  i.). 

In  the  ^'Gentleman's  Ma^zine,"  LXXXVIII.  Part  II.  196,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Bentley's  dislike  to  the  Klng's-men  '^was  founded,  not 
upon  any  imperfections  in  their  learning,  but  upon  their  Tory  pohtica." 


ON  THE  LATIN  GERUNDS. 

Person  used  to  say  he  could  make  verses  upon  anything.  "Being  asked 
to  do  so  on  the  Latin  gerunds,  he  immediately  produced  the  foUowing 
(Watson's  **  Life  of  Person,"  1801,  418)  : 

When  Dido  found  ^neas  would  not  oome, 
She  moum'd  in  silence,  and  was  Di-do-dnm. 

He  has  been  much  praised  for  his  ready  wit  in  these  lines,  but  unde- 
servedly, for  he  was,  doubtless,  acquainted  with  Owen's  **  Latin  Epigrams," 
where,  in  Book  YIII.  31,  something  similar  may  be  seen. 


ON  A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY,  WHO  ALWAYS  PRONOUNCED 
THE  "X  "  IN  EUPHRATES  SHORT. 

Yenit  ad  Euphraten  rapidis  perterritus  undis, 
Ut  cito  transiret,  corripuit  fluvium. 

The  following  admirable  translation  appeared  in  *' Notes  and  Queries," 
2nd  S.  XII.  17,  borrowing  the  witty  rendering  of  Jekyll  of  the  last  few 
words: 

With  fear  on  the  Euphrates'  shore 

The  wild  waves  made  him  shiver; 
But  he  thought  to  pass  more  quickly  o'er, 
And  so  abridged  the  river. 

The  Fellow,  at  whose  expense  Person  amused  himself  and  the  world, 


BOBEBT  BDBNS.  iT3 

was  not.  honerer,  witboDt  wme  tDthorit;  for  hii  pronDnciBtioD, 
cltuiiiailljr  inoorrtiet  thongb  it  be.  BpeoBer  ("  Faeiie  Qneeue,"  Booh  IV. 
Canto  xi  21  )hu: 

Great  Oangea;  and  immortall  Eifpbiate*. 
And  ShakeBpeore  ("  AntoDj  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  I.  «%  2)  : 
lAbienui 
(This  ia  stiff  uevs)  bath,  witb  his  Parthian  fbicc^ 
Extended  Asia  trim  Eapbi&tes. 


BOBEET  BUBNS. 
Bora  1759.    Died  17M. 
ON  ELPBINSTOtrS  TRANSLATION  OF  MARTIAL'S 
EPIGRAMS. 
0  thou  whom  Poetry  abhora, 
Whom  Prose  has  tnmed  out  of  doara, 
Heard'st  thon  that  groan — proceed  no  further, 
'TwAfl  htarell'd  Martial  roaring  murder. 
James  Elphinston  was  a  Bootchman,  who  for  a 
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,  n  uniqut.  The  apecjmena  formerly  publuhed  did  very  well  t( 
laueb  at ;  but  a  whole  quarto  of  nonsenie  and  g^bberiah  ie  too  lUDch." 
This  ia  rather  anfairly  eerere.  Elphinston  waa  a  acholar,  bnt  not  a 
poet.  His  renderings  are  generollj  literal ;  hia  verse  often  execrable. 
Ocoudonal  nse  h&s  been  toaiie  of  hia  traDBtation  in  thia  work,  and  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  ho  could  tomttimei  throw  off  a,  vernion  of  an  epigiam 
not  qaite  nnworth;  of  Maitial. 

Aa  Bevere  as  Burns'  epigiam  is  an  snonvmous  oae  on  Dr.  Trapp'a 
translation  of  Virgil  ("  Poelical  FBrrago,"  II,  Bl)  ; 

Hind  but  th;  preaching,  Trapp :  translate  no  further ; 

Is  it  not  written, "  Thou  ahalt  do  no  murder  "  ? 


WRITTEN  ON  THE   WINDOWS  OF  THE  GLOBE   TAVERN, 

DUMFRIES. 
The  greybeard,  old  Wisdom,  may  boast  of  his  treasuTea, 

Give  me  with  gay  Folly  to  live ; 
I  grant  him  hia  calm-blooded,  time-settled  pleasures. 

But  Folly  has  raptures  to  give. 
Perbape  Bnnia  waa  thinbiDg  of  Milton's  "  L' Allegro  " ; 
Hxte  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  the« 
Jest,  and  jouthful  jollity. 
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Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Buch  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

♦  ♦  •  • 

*  •  •  w 
«               *               *  * 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Blirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

There  is  a  stanza  on  Wisdom  and  Folly  in  ^  An  invitation  into  the 
Country,  from  Dr.  Bidley  to  Mr.  Spence,  in  imitation  of  Horace,  Book  IV. 
Ode  12  "  (Nichols'  «  Collection  of  Poems,"  VIII.  80. 1782) : 

Come,  let  the  press  stand  still  a  day : 
True  wisdom  must  have  some  allay, 
To  make  it  sterling ;  time  and  plsice 
Give  Folly's  self  a  pleasing  grace. 

Pope  has  a  line  in  the  *'  Essay  on  Man"  (Epistle  11.  288),  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  last  line  of  Burns*  epigram : 

In  folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  joy* 


POLITICS. 

In  politics  if  thou  would'st  mix, 

And  mean  thy  fortunes  be ; 
Bear  this  in  mind,  be  deaf  and  blind. 

Let  great  folks  hear  and  see. 

Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  who  flourished  about  b.o.  540,  gives 
advice,  mut-atU  mutandi$y  of  similar  character.  The  tianslation  \b  by 
Merivale  (Jacobs  I.  87,  iii.)  : 

Whilst  in  the  city  'tis  your  wish  to  dwell, 
Seek  how  to  please  all  men  of  each  estate : 

Thus  may  you  prosper.    Hate  and  Discord  fell 
Too  oft  pursue  the  proud  and  obstinate. 


EPITAPH  ON  ROBERT  AIKEN,  ESQ. 

Know  thou,  0  stranger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much  lov'd,  much  honour'd  name, 
(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told) 
A  warmer  heart  Death  ne*er  made  cold. 

Similar  in  spirit  is  an  epitaph  by  Charles  Cotton  on  Mr.  Bobcfft 
Port: 
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Here  lies  he,  whom  the  tyrant's  zftgo 
Snatch'd  in  a  venerable  age ; 
And  here,  with  him,  entomb'd  do  lie 
Honour  and  Hospitality. 


FEEDEEIO  SCHILLER, 

Was  bom  at  Marbach  in  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg  in  1759.  He  was 
patronised  by  the  Duke  of  8axe-Weimar,  who  appointed  him  Professor 
of  History  and  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  composed 
his  most  celebrated  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Germany."  He  died  in  1805.  The  following  epigrams  are  translated 
from  the  German  by  Lord  Ly  tton. 

TSE  CHILD  IN  THE  CRADLE. 

Within  that  narrow  bed,  glad  babe,  to  thee 

A  boundless  world  is  spread  I 
Unto  thy  kouI,  the  boundless  world  shall  be 

When  man,  a  narrow  bed  1 

Lord  Lytton,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Schiller,  says,  **  This 
epigram  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  epitaph  on  Alexander 
the  Great,"  a  translation  of  which  he  gives  from  **  Blackwood's 
Blagazine  "  for  April,  1838 : 

A  little  tomb  sufflceth  him  whom  not  sufficed  all : 

The  small  is  now  as  great  to  him  as  once  the  great  was  small. 

In  Pettigrew's  "Chronicles  of  the  Tombs,"  1857.  290,  a  translation 
(not  a  very  exact  one)  is  g^ven  of  the  Latin  epitaph  on  Henry  II.  at 
Fontevrault  (another  version  is  given  in  the  **  Festoon  ") : 

Here  lies  King  Henry  U.,  who  many  realms 
Did  erst  subdue,  and  was  both  count  and  king ; 
Though  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  could  not 
Suffice  me  once,  eight  feet  of  ground  are  now 
Sufficient  for  me.    Beader,  think  of  death. 
And  look  on  me  as  what  all  men  must  come  to. 

The  very  similar  words  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Prince  Henry,  when  standing  over  the  body  of  Hotspur  ("King 
Henry  IV.'*  Part  I.  Act  v.  sc.  4),  will  occur  to  every  one : 

When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ; 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough. 

But  this  thought  is  not  original  in  any  of  the  passages  cited.  It  waa 
expressed  ages  ago  by  the  Greek  epigraumiatiB\)lieom<dju&ol^vc«QN2V£B^. 
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who  has  a  fino  epitaph  ^On%  Rich  Man  f  thus  tnmslated  by  Dmd 
Merivale,  ia  Bland's  **  Golleotiana  from  the  Gieek  Anthoioffy,"  ed.  18S 
^  Jaoobi  L  172,  Ixix.) : 

I  am  the  tomb  of  Crethon :  here  jon  read 
Hia  name ;  himaelf  is  nomber'd  with  the  dead ; 
Who  once  had  wealth,  not  less  than  Gyges*  gold ; 
Who  once  was  rich  in  stable,  stall,  and  fold ; 
Who  once  was  blest  above  all  living  men  — 
With  lands,  how  narrow  now !  so  ample  then  1 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICS, 

All  that  thou  dost  be  right — to  that  alone  confine  thy  yiew, 
And  halt  within  the  certain  rule — the  All  that's  right  to  do : 
True  zeal  the  iohat  already  U  wonld  sound  and  perfect  see. 
False  zeal  wonld  sound  and  perfect  make  the  aomething 
that*8  to  be ! 

It  might  be  well  if  this  epigram  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
wall  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


Schiller  excelled  in  short  epigrams.    In  the  few  following,  the  mattina 
m  parvo  is  very  striking : 

THE  IMMUTABLE. 

Time  flies  on  restless  pinions — constant  never. 
Be  constant — and  thou  chainest  time  for  ever. 


JOVE  TO  HERCULES, 

'Twas  not  my  nectar  made  thy  strength  divine, 
But  'twas  thy  strength  which  made  my  nectar  thine ! 


VALUE  AND  WORTH, 

If  thou  haai  something,  bring  thy  goods— a  fair  return  be 

thine; 
If  thou  art  something,  bring  thy  soul  and  interchange  with 

mine. 


THE  BEST  GOVERNED  STATE, 

How  the  best  state  to  know  ? — it  is  found  out ; 
Like  the  best  woman — that  least  talked  about 
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RICHAED  COLLEY,  MARQUIS  WELLESLEY. 

Bom  1760.    Died  1842. 

(The  foUowLDg  EpigramB  are  taken  from  the  Maraoig  WeUcaley's 
^  Frimitias  et  Reliqain  "  Londmi,  1840.) 

ON  MILTON. 
Trandaied  from  the  Latin  by  C, 

Blind,  poor,  and  mark'd  by  party's  ruthless  zeal, 
See  Milton  still  sublimest  powers  reveal ; 
Scorn  a  degenerate  age,  and  rise  elate 
Above  the  frown  of  fortune  or  of  fate. 
Though  light  no  more  illum*d  his  visual  ray, 
ITiough  left  to  dreary  poverty  a  pre)', 
Still,  fancy-led,  the  Muse  enraptured  pours 
Visions  of  glory  on  his  darken  d  hours. — 
Who  soars  at  will  beyond  Creation's  bound, 
Earth's  transient  evils  lack  the  power  to  wound. 

Barry  Cornwall  (Bryan  Procter)  has  some  "  Lines  written  under  an 
Engraving  of  Milton,"  which  open  with  sentiments  very  similar  to  the 
latter  port  of  the  Marquis' : 

He,  tho'  he  dwelt  in  seeming  niglit» 
Scattered  imperishable  light 
Around,  and  to  the  regions  of  the  day 
Sent  his  winged  thoughts  away, 
And  bade  them  search  the  ways  on  high 
For  the  bright  flume  of  Poetry. 

w  *  •  * 

*  *  •  * 

Gray's  fine  lines,  in  his  *'  Progress  of  Poesy/'  on  the  cause  of  Milton's 
blindness,  cannot  be  omitted : 

Nor  second  he  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  scraph-wings  of  ecstasy, 

The  secrtfts  of  the  abyss  to  spy ; 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  tisie :  ■ 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaz^ 

Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 

He  siiw ;  but,  blasted  with  exceas  of  light. 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Wordsworth,  in  "  The  Exclusion,"  Book  VI.,  says  with  reference  to 
Milton: 
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And  know  we  not  that  from  tho  blind  have  flowed 
The  highest,  holiest,  raptures  of  the  lyre  ; 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  ? 


TO  TEE  PRO  VOST  OF  ETON. 

Dr.  Hodgson,  Provost  of  Eton,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
bust  of  Lord  WoUesley,  which  tho  Fellows  desired  to  place  in  the 
Library  of  the  College,  wrote  some  complimentary  Latin  verses,  to  which 
the  Marquis  replied  in  the  same  langpuge ;  and  afterwards  thus  ren- 
dered his  lines  into  English : 

On  my  last  steps  Fame  sheds  her  purest  rays. 

And  wreaths  with  Bays  the  Cypress  and  the  Yew; 

Eton,  blest  guardian  of  my  youthful  days. 
Greets  my  retiring  age  with  honours  new. 


ON  THE  STATUE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  IN 
FRONT  OF  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  ERECTED  BY  THS 
CITIZENS  OF  LONDON 

Europe  and  Asia,  saved  by  Thee,  proclaim 
Invincible  in  War  thy  deathless  name, — 
Now  round  Thy  Brows  the  Civic  Oak  we  twine, 
That  every  earthly  glory  may  be  Thine. 

There  is  a  Latin  version  of  this,  also  by  the  Marquis. 

Angelus  Politianus,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in  1454,  has  a  Latin  distich 
(**DelitiiiB  Delitiarum,"  124),  addressed  •'To  Laurentius,"  thus  trans- 
lated by  James  Wright : 

The  civic  oaken  crown  you  well  may  Imve, 
Who  do  not  one,  but  every  subject  save. 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES, 

Of  a  Wiltshire  family,  was  bom  in  1762.  He  was  for  some  years 
Curate  of  Donhead  S.  Andrew,  in  Wiltshire,  and  subsequently  Vicar  of 
Bremhill,  in  the  same  county;  of  Dumbleton,  in  Gloucestershire;  and 
Canon  of  Salisbury.  He  residai  chiefly  at  Bremhill,  in  the  quiet  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature.  He  died 
in  1850. 

AGE. 

Age,  thou  tbe  loss  of  health  and  fi-iends  shalt  mourn  I 
But  thou  ai*t  passing  to  that  night-still  bourn, 
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Where  labour  sleeps.    The  linnet,  chattering  loud. 
To  the  May  morn  shall  sing ;  thou,  in  thy  shroud, 
Forgetful  and  forgotten,  sink  to  rest ; 
And  grass-green  be  the  sod  upon  thy  breast ! 

The  sorrows  of  old  age  are  expressed  in  ^*  Macbeth  **  (Act  V.  sc.  3) : 

I  have  liv'd  loDg  enough  :  my  way  of  lite 
Is  foll'n  into  the  sear,  the  yeUow  leaf : 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have. 

Soott,  in  '*  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,**  Canto  I.  xxxi.,  sings  of  the  rest  of 
the  grave : 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 

Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rudo  bound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 
«  •  «  • 

Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  diiy-break  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  COLD  BATH, 

Encompassed  by  rock-work,  into  which  fell  a  little  rill,  in  the  garden 

of  Bremhill  vicarage. 

Mark  where,  above  the  small  cascade, 
Quiver  th'  uncertain  light  and  shade  : 
Such  shadows  human  hopes  supply, 
That  tremble  restless,  and  then  die. 
Stranger,  thoughtful  tread  the  cave — 
Ko  light  is  fix'd,  but  that  beyond  the  grave. 

Very  similar  in  sentiment,  though  dissimilar  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  ezpre^jsed,  are  Bishop  Heber's  lines  **On  Heavenly  and  Earthly 
Hope  " : 

Reflected  on  the  lake,  I  love 

To  see  the  stars  of  evening  glow. 
So  tranquil  in  the  heavens  above. 
So  restless  in  the  wave  below. 

Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene, 
But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe'er. 

Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene 
As  false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  fiiir. 
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SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

Bom  1763.    Died  1855. 
TO . 

Gro — yovi  may  call  it  madness,  folly ; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  wonld  not,  if  I  cuiQd,  he  gay. 

Oh,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh. 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 

There  is  a  pretty  song  on  Melancholy  in  Beaumont  and  Fletc 
*^  Nice  Valour :  or.  Passionate  Madman  "  (Act  III.  so.  1),  of  whicL 
following  is  part : 

There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see  t, 

But  ouly  melancholy ; 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy  1 
Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasten*d  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound  I 

The  lines  near  the  beginning  of  Milton's  **  II  Penseioso  "  will  I 
membercd : 

But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy, 
Whose  saintly  visage  la  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
Overlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue. 

It  is  noted  by  Thomas  Warton,  that  MUton  was  indebted  for  i 
thoughts  in  **  11  Penseroso  "  to  a  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  editi 
Burton's  "  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,"  written,  he  conjectures,  abon 
year  1600.    A  few  lines  from  this  forgotten  poem  may  be  interestti 

When  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  diverse  things  foreknown ; 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  air. 
Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear : 
Pleasing  mvself  witii  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fieet. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Nought  so  sweet  as  Melancholy ! 
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ON  J,  W.  WARD  {AFTEBWARB8  EARL  OF  DUDLEY). 
(Rogers'  "  Table  Talk,"  1856, 152.) 

Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say ;  bnt  I  deny  it ; — 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it 

Rogers  wrote  this  epigram,  *'  with  some  little  assistance  from  Richard 
Sharp,**  to  reyenge  himself  for  a  hostile  critique  on  his  ^ Columbus,' 
written  for  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  by  Ward,  in  1813  C"  Table  Talk, 
as  above). 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD, 

The  son  of  a  cottager,  was  bom  near  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  in  1766. 
When  about  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  his 
uncle  by  marriage  as  farmer's  boy ;  but  the  work  proving  too  hard  for 
his  delicate  constitution,  he  went  to  London  as  a  ehoemaker's  apprentice. 
He  had  early  shown  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  the  publication  of  the 
'*  Farmer's  Boy  "  gave  him  notoriety.  He  ventured  into  the  book  trade, 
but  failed ;  and  the  grief  which  this  caused  seriously  affected  his  health . 
He  retired  to  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1815,  and  died  in  1823. 

ON  HEARING  OF  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  PART  OF  THE 
•'  FARMER'S  BOY"  INTO  LATIN  BY  THE  REV.  W,  CLUBBE. 

Hey,  Giles  I  in  what  new  garb  art  dress'd  ? 

For  lads  like  yon  methinks  a  bold  one ; 
Fm  glad  to  see  thee  so  caress'd ; 

But,  hark  ye  I  don't  despise  your  old  one. 
Thou'rt  not  Uie  fii-st  by  many  a  boy 

Who've  found  abroad  good  friends  to  own  'em. 
Then,  in  such  coats  have  shown  their  joy, 

E'en  their  oum  fathers  have  not  known  'enu 

Of  very  different  oharaoter  are  some  lines  by  Cowper  on  a  similar 
subject:  **  To  the  Spanish  Admiral  Count  Gravina,  on  his  translating 
the  author^s  Song  pn  a  Rose  into  Italian  Verse  " : 

My  rose,  Gravina,  blooms  anew. 

And  steep'd  not  now  in  rain, 
But  in  Gastalian  streams  by  you. 

Will  never  fiftde  again. 


^\ 
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WILLIAM  W0RD8W0KTH. 
Bom  1770.    KedlSW. 


In  these  fair  valea  hath  many  a  Tree 

At  Wordsworth's  suit  been  spared ; 
And  from  the  builder's  hand  tbH  St<me, 
For  some  rude  beauty  of  its  own. 

Was  rescued  by  the  Bard : 
So  let  it  rest ;  and  time  will  ooine 

When  here  the  tender-hearted 
Hay  heave  a  gentle  sigh  for  him. 

As  one  of  ube  departed. 

A  little  limilar,  though  written  under  'rerj  difleraut  drcmHtsDs 
are  mne  linn  b;  BfTon,  '  Written  in  an  Albniu  "; 
As  o'er  the  oold  sepulohial  Etone 

Some  DOioe  arrest*  the  pueer-bj, 

Thtu,  irben  thou  view'at  tbis  page  alonc^ 

Haj  mine  attiaot  thy  pensive  eye  I 

And  when  by  thee  tliat  name  is  reed, 
PeTchauoe  In  aome  guocecdiDg  y«ar, 

Befleot  on  me  at  on  tlie  dead. 
And  think  my  hesrt  is  bnried  heie. 


WRITTEN  IS  TSK  ALBUM  OF  A  CHILD. 
Small  serrice  is  true  service  while  it  lasts, 

Of  Friends,  however  humble,  soom  not  one, 
The  Daisy,  hy  the  shadow  that  it  oaets. 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  Sun. 

tjoathwell,  the  Jemilt,  in  Queen  Enizabetb'i  roign,  has  Kme  ttaia 
on  the  theme,  "Scorn  not  the  Leut,"  one  ofwbiobia  strikuig,  uid  t 
but  two  lines  illiutiatin!  of  the  epij^rsm : 

In  HanuD'B  pomp  poor  Mordooheiu  wept, 

Yet  Ood  dij  tarn  biB  hte  upou  bis  foe. 

The  Luar  pin'd,  while  Divea'  feost  wu  kept, 

Yet  he  to  heaven,  io  hell  did  Divea  go. 

We  tcunple  graw,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  Hay, 

Yet  gran  iB  Stee& '«ttea  ftcnen  do  &dB  away. 
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The  firat  line  of  tba  epigtwn  rao&lb  another  paawge  of  Wotdiworth 
C  TiDteru  Abbey  ") : 

.  .  .  That  heat  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameltiaa,  nnrememberad  aota 
Of  kisdnea  and  of  Iotb. 


If  Hub  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 

BstoIto  in  one  sure  track ; 
If  Freedom,  set,  will  rise  again. 

And  Virtna,  flown,  come  back  ; 
Woe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 

The  heart  with  eaoh  day's  care ; 
Nor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 

To  bear,  and  to  forbear  I 

Shelley  aeeou  to  have  been  one  of  those  oho  oonld  not  "bear  "  with 
'WoidBworth,  in  his  belief  that  it  w  not  necessary  oontiDnally  to  harp 
upon  the  sabject  of  beedom,  which,  if  set,  wonld  aseurodly  rise  again 
1"  To  WoidnrDnh  ")  : 

Poet  of  Nature,  thon  hart  wept  to  know 
That  things  depart  which  never  may  return  I 
Childhood  and  youtb,  friendaliip  and  lore's  first  gjow. 
Have  fled  like  sweet  dreams,  leaving  thee  to  monro. 
Then  oanmon  woee  I  feeL    One  loss  is  -"-  - 


Vhioh  thon  too  feel'st ;  yet  I  alone  deplore. 

"^ Fert  as  a  lone  stsi,  whose  light  did  shin 

le  hail  baik  in  winter's  midnight  n 


Thon  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refnge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude. 
In  hooour'd  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Bongs  oonseoiate  to  truth  and  liberty,-— 
Deserting  these,  than  leaveet  me  to  Rrieve, 
Thus  having  been,  that  thou  should  st  cease  to  be. 
Qr.  Hawkecworth's  lines  "  On  Liberty  "  may  be  inserted  here : 

Freedom's  obanos  alike  engage 
Blotmiug  youtb  and  hoary  age ; 

Time  itself  can  ne'er  destroy 
Freedom's  pure  and  lusting  joy: 
Love  and  friendship  never  gave 
Half  their  bleesings  to  the  slave; 
None  are  happy  but  the  free: 
Blisa  is  born  of  liberty. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
Bom  1771.    Died  1832. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  THE  BELL-BOCK  LIOET- 

HOUSE. 

Pharos  loquitur. 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

O'er  these  wild  shelves  my  watoh  I  keep ; 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light, 

Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night. 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail, 

And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Sir  Walter  took  this  from  a  Greek  epigram, 
but  the  thought  is  almost  identical  in  one,  by  an  uncertain  autboi; 
on  the  Pharos  at  Smyrna  (Jacobs  lY.  196,  occlzxii.) ;  translated  by  D  i 

Dreading  no  more  the  shrouding  mists  of  night. 

The  sailor  boldly  steers  within  my  light : 

For  all  who  navigate  the  wat'ry  deep, 

A  meteor,  gleaming  far,  my  watch  I  keep : 

In  mem'ry  of  Asclcpiades'  toil, 

I  stand  aloft  'mid  ocean's  wild  turmoil. 


TO  A  LADY;   WITH  FLOWERS  FROM  A  ROMAN  WALL. 

Take  these  flowers,  which,  purple  waving. 

On  the  ruin'd  rampart  grew, 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 

Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there : 
They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 

Wild-flower  wreath  for  Beauty  s  hair. 

Aytoun,  in  "  The  Old  Gamp,  written  in  a  Boman  Fortificati<m  in 
Bavaria/'  after  saying,  that  nothing  save  the  thought  of  Rome  is  stir- 
ring  in  his  mind,  proceeds  to  express  the  change  which  has  passed  over 
the  scene : 

I  eould  not  feel  the  breezes  bring 

Bich  odours  from  the  trees, 
I  could  not  hear  the  linnets  sing. 
And  think  on  themes  like  these. 
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The  painted  insects  as  they  pass 

Li  swift  and  motley  strife, 
The  Tery  lizard  in  the  grass 

Would  scare  me  back  to  life. 


3PITAPH  ON  TEE  REV.  GEORGE  SCOTT. 

To  youth,  to  age,  alike,  this  tablet  pale 

Tells  the  biief  x]ioral  of  its  tragic  tcJe. 

Art  thou  a  parent  ?    Keverence  this  bier, 

The  parents'  fondest  hopes  lie  buried  here. 

Art  uiou  a  youth,  prepared  on  life  to  start. 

With  opening  talents  and  a  generous  heart. 

Fair  hopes  and  flattering  prospects  all  thine  own  ? 

Lo !  here  their  end — a  monumental  stone. 

But  let  submission  tame  each  sorrowing  thought. 

Heaven  orown'd  its  champion  ere  the  fight  was  fought 

The  Bey.  Gwm  Scott,  son  of  Sir  Walter's  relative,  Hugh  Scott  of 
Harden,  became  Keotor  of  Kentisbere,  in  Devonshire,  in  1828,  and  died 
there  in  1830.    The  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  the  chancel. 

Kindred  in  spirit  is  a  beautiful  epitaph  in  the  churchyard  of  Stal- 
bridge,  Dorsetshire  ("  Notes  and  Queries,"  1st  S.  VUI.  289) : 

So  fond,  so  young,  so  gentle,  so  sincere, 
So  loved,  so  early  lost,  may  claim  a  tear : 
Tet  mourn  not,  if  the  life,  resumed  by  Heaven, 
Was  spent  for  ev'ry  end  for  which  'twas  given. 
Gould  ne  too  soon  escape  this  world  of  sin  ? 
Or  could  eternal  life  too  soon  begin  ? 
Then  cease  his  death  too  fondly  to  deplore, 
What  could  the  longest  life  have  added  more  ? 

The  poet  Waller  has  an  epigram  on  **  Long  and  Short  Life  "  which  is 
veiy  pithy : 

Circles  are  praised,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  th*  exactly  round : 
So  life  we  praise  that  doth  ezoel 
Not  in  much  time,  but  acting  welL 
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SYDNEY  SMITH. 
Bom  1771.    Died  1845. 

rrhe  foUowinff  epigrems  are  taken  from  Lady  Holland's ''  lile  of 

Sydney  Smith,"  1855.) 

IMPROMPTU  ON  SEEING  MB.  iAFTEBWARDS  LORD) 
JEFFREY  RIDING  ON  A  DONKEY. 

Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 
As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Oracchus, 
Short,  though  not  as  fat,  as  Baochns, 
Biding  on  a  little  Jackass. 


ON  A  SORE  THROAT  FROM  WHICH  LORD  JEFFREY 

HAD  BEEN  SUFFERING. 

That  throat  so  vex'd  by  cackle  and  by  cup, 
Where  wine  descendR,  and  endless  words  come  up, 
Mudi  injured  organ  I     Constant  is  thy  toil ; 
Spits  turn  to  do  thee  harm,  and  coppers  boil : 
Passion  and  punch,  and  toasted  cheese  and  paste. 
And  all  that's  said  and  swallow'd  lay  thee  waste ! 

The  intimate  connection  between  ^^iSTey  and  Sydney  Smith  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Beview  "  ia  well  known.  Tne  following^*  Parody  on  a 
Song  in  *  The  Camp ;'  enlisting  a  Critic  for  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  ** 
by  Archdeacon  Nares,  connects  their  names,  and  may  therefore  be  given 
here  (Nichols*  •'  Illustrations  of  Literary  History,"  ViL  613): 

Jeffrey.  You  little  Reviewer,  come  list  with  me; 

But  first,  prithee,  answer  me  questions  three. 
Reviewer,  I  long,  master  Jefirey,  to  list  with  yon, 

For  Tm  hungry,  and  wish  to  have  something  to  do. 
Jef.  First,  can  you  rail  well  ? 
Riv.      Neatly,  neatly. 
Jef.  Flourish  in  sentiments  ? 
Rev.       Sweetly,  sweetly. 
Jef.  Cut  up  an  author  well  ? 
Rev.      O,  completely. 
Jef.  The  answers  are  honest,  bold,  and  free, 

Go  on,  and  in  time  you  a  Sydney  will  be. 

When  authors  are  angry,  and  dare  you  to  fight. 

Will  you  go  to  the  field,  tho'  you  feel  in  a  fright  ? 
R§v.  I  can  go,  sir,  like  you,  tho'  I'd  much  rather  not ; 

And  would  dine  with  throe  lords  ere  Vd  fight  with  one  Soott 
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J^,  Kext,  can  you  lie  well  ? 

&n.    Roundly,  roundly. 

/«/.  Soout  UniYenities  ? 

itev.    Soundly,  soundly. 

/«/.  Ftate  when  you're  ignorant  ? 

iLen,    O,  profoundly. 

Je/.  The  answers  are  honest,  bold,  and  fi»ir, 

Gome  dip  in  this  gall,  and  a  Critic  you  are. 

yxon,  in  **■  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beyiewers,"  is  equally  severe : 

A  man  must  serre  his  time  to  every  trade, 
Save  censure— critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault, 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffiey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  lucky  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit ; 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  oarese'd. 


'  PB0FE8S0R  AIBEY,  THE  ASTBONOMEB  AND  MATHE- 
MATICIAN, AND  HIS  BEAUTIFUL  WIFE. 

Airey  alone  has  gain'd  that  double  prize 

Which  forced  musicians  to  divide  the  crown  : 

His  works  have  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 
His  marriage  vows  have  drawn  an  angel  down. 

his  is,  probably,  taken  from  the  dose  of  Dryden's  "  Alexander's 
St": 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came. 

•  *  •  • 

•  *  •  * 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

\  with  some  variation,  Christopher  Pitt,  in  his  ode  **  To  Celia  Play- 
on  the  Lute": 

Of  old  to  raise  one  shade  firom  hell 

To  Orpheus  was  it  given. 
But  every  tune  of  yours  calls  down 

An  angel  from  his  heaven. 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

Bom  1772.     Died  1834. 

ON  IMITATION, 

All  are  not  born  to  soar — and  ah !  how  few 

In  tracks  where  wisdom  leads,  their  paths  pursue  I 

Contagious  when  to  wit  or  wealth  allied, 

Folly  and  vice  diffuse  their  venom  wide. 

On  folly  every  fool  his  talent  tries ; 

It  asks  some  toil  to  imitate  the  wise ; 

Tho'  few  like  Fox  can  speak — like  Pitt  can  think — 

Yet  all  like  Fox  can  game — ^like  Pitt  can  drink. 

This  thought  has  a  parallel  in  Lord  Clarendon's  fine  euloginm  on 
Archbishop  Laud,  after  giving  the  history  of  his  trial  and  execution : 
"*  His  learning,  piety,  and  virtue  have  been  attained  by  very  few,  and 
the  greatest  of  his  infirmities  are  common  to  all,  even  to  tiie  best  men** 
("  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  Book  VUI.  year  1644). 


THE  EXCHANGE. 

We  pledged  our  hearts  my  love  and  I, 
I  in  my  arms  the  maiden  clasping ; 

I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why. 
But,  oh  I  I  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

Her  father's  love  she  bade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook  like  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man  in  vain ! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 

This  exchange  of  hearts  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  beautiful  ditty 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (Ellis*  "  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poeta* 
1803,  IL  263) : 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

By  just  exchange  one  for  another  given  ; 
I  hold  hiB  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss, 

There  never  was  a  better  bargain  dri\en ; 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  hia 
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Hia  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one, 
My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides; 

He  loyes  my  heart,  for  onoe  it  was  his  own, 
I  cherish  his,  because  in  me  it  bides ; 
My  true  loye  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  infant  blest 
Eelaxing  from  its  mother's  breast, 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  satiety ! 

And  snob  my  infant's  latest  sigh  I 
0  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passer  by, 
That  here  a  pretty  babe  doth  lie. 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  lullaby. 

The  last  two  lines  are  ahnost  verbatim  from  Herrick,  '^Upon 
Child": 

Here  a  pretty  baby  lies 
Sung  asleep  with  lullabies ; 
Pray  be  silent,  and  not  stirre 
Th'  easie  earth  that  coyers  her. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care ; 

The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conyeyed, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 

Coleridge  sent  the  volume  of  Poems,  in  which  this  epitaph  was  in- 
cluded, to  Charles  Lamb  before  publication,  proposing  to  leave  some 
out ;  and  suggesting  particularly  the  omission  of  one  piece.  Lamb 
writes  to  dissuade  him :  **  Let  me  protest  strongly  against  your  rejecting 
the  'Complaint  of  Ninathoma.'  ....  If  a  vicarious  substitute  be 
wanting,  sacrifice  (and  'twill  be  a  piece  of  self-denial  too)  the  *■  Epitaph 
on  an  Infant,*  of  which  its  author  seems  so  proud,  so  tenacious.  Or  if 
your  heart  be  set  on  perpetuating  the  four-line  wonder,  I'll  tell  you  what 
do  :  sell  the  copyrignt  of  it  at  once  to  a  country  statuary ;  commence 
in  this  manner  Death's  prime  poet  laureate ;  and  let  your  verses  be 
adopted  in  every  village  round,  instead  of  those  hitherto  famou&Q^>ft&\ 
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*  AffliotioDB  Bora  long  tune  I  bore, 
PhyoAiaiu  were  in  Tain.' " 

0'  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,**  1848,  L  66.) 
Coleridge  wisely  declined  to  omit  the  epitaph ;  and  the  world  has  not 
endorsed  Lamb's  adverse  criticism. 


EPITAPH  FOB  HIMSELF. 

Stop,  Christian  passer-by  ! — stop,  child  of  God, 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.    Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seem'd  he. — 
O,  lift  one  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. ; 
That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  I 
Mercy  for  praise — ^to  be  forgiven  for  fame 
He  ask'd,  and  hoped,  throngh  Christ.  Do  thou  the  same ! 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  Mrs.  Hemans, ''  On  Beading 
Coleridge's  Epitaph,  Written  by  Himseif : 

Spirit  I  so  oft  in  radiant  fteedom  soaring. 

High  through  seraphic  mysteries  unconfined, 

And  oft,  a  aiyer  through  the  deep  of  mind, 

Its  caverns,  far  below  its  waves,  exploring ; 

And  oft  such  strains  of  breezy  music  pouring, 

As,  with  the  floating  sweetness  of  their  sighs, 

Could  still  all  fevers  of  the  heart,  restoring 

Awhile  that  freshness  left  in  Paradise ; 

Say,  of  those  glorious  wanderings  what  ^e  goal  ? 

Wnat  the  rich  fruitage  to  man's  kindred  som 

From  wealth  of  thine  bequeathed  ?    O  strong  and  hig^ 

And  sceptred  intellect !  thy  go^U  confessed 

Was  the  Redeemer's  Cross — ^tby  last  bequest 

One  lesson  breathing  thence  profound  humility. 


JAMES  HOGG. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd.    Bom  1772.    Died  1835. 
WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  AT  ULVA. 

IVe  roam'd  'mong  the  peaks  and  the  headlands  of  Mull, 
Her  fields  are  neglected,  uncultur'd  and  weedy ; 

Her  bosom  is  dast,  and  her  haven  is  dull : 

Her  sons  may  be  brave,  but  they're  horribly  greedy  I 
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Under  this  is  ^written  the  following  retort  by  an  anonymoiiB  bard : 

O  Shepherd  of  Ettrick,  O  why  thus  complain 

That  our  boatmen  are  greedy  of  grog  ? 
The  beauties  of  Staffa,  by  this  yon  proclaim. 

Axe  bat  pearls  thrown  away  on  a  Hogg  1 


HENEY   BICHAED    VASSALL,    THIRD    LORD 

HOLLAND. 

Bom  1773.    Died  1840. 

JBCEIBED  ON  A  SVMMEBrROVSE  IN  THE  GROUNDS  OF 

HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

("  Notes  and  Queries,*'  8rd  S.  TEL  92.) 

Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell 
To  me,  those  pleasures  that  he  sings  so  welL 

A  more  elegant  compliment  than  this  has  rarely  been  paid  to  a  poet 
d  friend. 

''  The  following  stanzas,"  says  Sogers  in  a  note  to  '*  The  Pleasures 
Memory,**  ^  are  said  to  haye  been  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  this  poem. 
Ley  present  so  affecting  a  reyerae  of  the  picture,  that  1  cannot  resist 
3  opportunity  of  introducing  them  here."  They  were  written  by 
mry  F.  B.  Soame,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge : 

Pleasures  of  Memory !— oh  !  supremely  blest. 

And  justly  proud  beyond  a  poet's  praise ; 
If  the  pure  confines  of  thy  tranquil  breast 
Contain,  indeed,  the  subject  of  thy  lays  1 
By  me  how  envied ! — for  to  me. 
The  herald  still  of  misery, 
Memory  makes  her  influence  known 
By  sighs,  and  tears,  and  grief  alone : 
I  greet  her  as  the  fiend,  to  whom  belong 
The  Tultnre*s  ravening  beak,  the  raven's  funeral  song. 

She  tells  of  time  mispent,  of  comfort  lost, 

Of  fair  occasions  gone  for  ever  by ; 
Of  hopes  too  fondly  nursed,  too  rudely  crossed. 
Of  many  a  cause  to  wish,  yet  fear  to  die ; 

For  what,  except  the  instinctive  fear 

Lest  she  survive,  detains  me  here, 

When  "  aU  the  Ufe  of  life  "  is  fled  ?— 

What,  but  the  deep  inherent  dread 
Lest  she  beyond  the  grave  resume  her  reigfn. 
And  realize  the  hell  that  priests  and  beldaou  fsi^^ 
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CHAELES    LAMB. 

Born  1775.    Died  1834. 

ON  MACKINTOSH, 

(Talfourd's  **  Final  MemorialB  of  Charles  Lamb,"  1848,  L  132.) 

Though  thou  rt  like  Judas,  an  apostate  black. 
In  the  resemblance  one  thing  thou  dost  lack ; 
When  he  had  gotten  his  ill-purchas'd  pelf. 
He  went  away,  and  wisely  hang*d  himself: 
This  thou  may  do  at  last,  yet  much  I  doubt 
If  thou  hast  any  bowels  to  gush  out ! 

Lamb  calla  this  **  An  epigram  on  Mackintosh,  the  Yindicife-Gallick" 
man — who  has  got  a  place  at  last."  It  is  inordinately,  and,  perhaps, 
unfairly  severe.  The  •*  Vindicite  Gallicae,"  published  in  1791,  met  with 
the  greatest  applause,  and  at  once  raised  the  author  to  &me.  When  be 
accepted  from  Mr.  Addington  the  Reoordership  of  Bombay,  his  friends 
were  offended,  and  his  enemies  branded  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  prin- 
ciples. This  was  the  **  place"  which  produced  the  epigram.  Dr.  JParr 
was  equally  severe— and  to  the  offender's  face.  Mackintosh  aaked  him 
how  Quigley  (an  Irish  priest  who  had  been  executed  for  high  treason) 
could  have  been  worse  ?  Parr  replied :  "  I'll  tell  you.  Jemmy ;  Quigley 
was  an  Irishman — he  might  have  been  a  Scotchman ;  he  was  a  priest 
— he  might  have  been  a  lawyer ;  he  was  a  traitor — he  might  have  been 
an  apostate  "  ("  Quarterly  Beview/'  No.  CCXLVI.  406). 


JAMES  SMITH, 

Was  bom  in  1775,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  Solicitor  to  the  Boatd 
of  Ordnance.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  his  conyeraational 
powers.  On  the  occasion  of  the  re-opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
1812,  he  produced,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Horace,  the  well- 
known  volume  of  '*  Rejected  Addresses,"  He  died  in  1839.  The  first 
of  the  following  epigrams  is  taken  from  Barham's  **  Life  and  Remains 
of  Theodore  Hook,"  1849.  The  others  from  Smith's  **  Memoirs,  Letters, 
and  Comic  Miscellanies,"  1840. 

CRAFT. 

Smith  produced  the  followinc^  witty  epigram,  extomjpore,  at  a  dinner 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  at  which  Sir  George  Rose  was  present : 

In  Craven  Street,  Strand,  ten  attorneys  find  place, 
And  ten  dark  coal-barges  are  moored  at  its  base : 


jAuxa  auiTH. 

Fly,  Honeety,  fly  to  some  safer  retreat, 
There's  cra/f  in  the  river,  and  eraft  in  the  street. 
Bir  Qeorge  Bose  immediaUly  replied  : 

Wh;  shoold  Honesty  Beek  auj  ufer  retreat, 
From  the  lawjera  oi  beiges,  odd-rot  'em  ? 
For  the  lavyen  are  juil  at  the  top  of  the  atzeet, 
And  the  beiges  are  jnil  at  the  bottom. 


ON  MB.  BTBAHAN,  THE  KINO'S  PRINTES. 
Tonr  lower  limbs  seem'd  far  from  stoat, 

When  last  I  saw  yon  walk ; 

The  cause  I  presently  found  out. 

When  yon  began  to  tallc. 

The  power  that  props  the  body's  length 

In  dne  proportion  spread. 
In  you  mounts  upwards,  and  the  strength 

AJU  settles  in  the  head. 

At  a  diDner-party  Smith  met  Hr.  Stnhaii,  who  was  tlieD  suffering 
from  gout  and  old  age,  though  hia  intellectual  &«ultjee  remaiued  nn- 
impaircd.  and  tlie  ueit  morning  acnt  him  the  above.  Honce  Smith, 
the  editor  of  liis  brother's  "  Memoirs,  Letters,  aod  Comio  MiBcellaiiieai" 
says:  "This  oompliment  proved  so  highly  acceptable  to  the  old  geu- 
tleman,  that  he  made  an  innntdiale  codicil  to  liis  will,  by  which  he 
beqceathed  to  tlie  writer  the  sum  of  throe  hundred  pounds  I  Since  tbs 
days  of  Sonuamriua  it  may  l>e  queationed  whether  any  l>ard  has  been 
more  liberally  remunerated  for  an  equal  nmnber  of  lines." 

A  quaint  epigram  by  Sir  JohiiDaricB  shows  a  man.  whose  "strength" 
took  an  opposite  coarse  to  that  of  Hr.  Stnihan  (Ep.  12) : 
Quiotus  liiB  wit  infua'd  into  his  brain, 
Mislikea  the  place,  and  fled  into  his  feet : 
And  there  it  wanders  up  and  down  tbo  street, 
Dabbled  in  the  dirt,  and  soabM  in  the  rain. 
Donbtlees  his  wit  intt-nds  not  to  aspire, 
Wliiob  leaves  his  bead,  to  travel  in  the  mire. 


EDMUND  BUBEE 
The  sage  of  Beacoosfield,  who  wrote 

The  orimeH  of  Gaul's  degenerate  crew, 
But  little  thought  his  name  would  note 

The  murd'rous  deeds  his  pencil  drew. 
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His  aDti-Jacobinic  work 

Still  lives — his  name  preserves  it  still ; 
And— verb  impassable — "  to  Burke," 

Implies  to  kidnap  and  to  kilL 

Although  nnoonneoted  with  the  aboTe,  an  epigram  on  Borke  may  be 
given  here,  found  in  *'An  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieoee,"  1785,  167. 
entitled  "  Burke's  Glasgow  Promotion" : 

Unqualified  in  senates  to  dedaim, 

Burke  gains  a  post  well  suited  to  his  knowledge: 
Scotch  p^nts  zealous  to  enlarge  his  &me, 

Have  chase  him  lordly  rector  of  a  college. 

May  Burke  o'er  beardless  and  o'er  bearded  boys, 
His  poVr  sublime,  unenyied,  long  maintain ! 

And  though  B.  Stephen  will  not  hear  his  noise, 
In  learned  cells  unrivaU'd  may  it  reign  1 

The  absurdity  of  the  first  line  of  this  epigram  must  strike  all  modem 
readers.  The  attack  upon  Burke  was,  perhaps,  occasioned  bv  the  un- 
popularity of  the  coalition  ministry  formed  m  1783,  in  which  he  held 
the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 


WE8TMIN8TEB  BRIDGE, 

As  late  the  Trades'  Unions,  by 'way  of  a  show. 
O'er  Westminster  Bridge  strutted  five  in  a  row, 
**  I  feel  for  the  bridge,"  whisper'd  Dick,  with  a  shiver, 
**  Thns  tried  by  the  mob,  it  may  sink  in  the  river." 
Quoth  Tom,  a  crown  lawyer,  **  Abandon  your  fears ; 
As  a  bridge,  it  can  only  be  tried  by  its  piers." 

The  same  pun  is  in  the  following  "Impromptu  on  the  Prince's 
Absence  from  the  Ceremony  of  Laying  the  First  Stone  of  Vauxhall 
Bridge."  which  is  Ibund  in  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals,"  XV. 
209,  taken  from  the  "Morning  Chronicle*'  of  May  11,  1811.  It  is 
signed  "  T.  H."— Theodore  Hook  : 

An  arch  wa^  has  declar'd,  that  he  truly  can  say 
Why  the  Pnnoe  did  not  lav  the  first  stone  t'otiier  day : 
The  Restrictions  preventea — ^the  reason  Ib  clear ; 
The  Begent  can't  meddle  in  making  a  pier. 
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SLAVEBT.-^N  IMPBOMPTU  WBITTEN  AT  GORE  H0D8B. 

Mild  Wilberforce,  by  all  beloved, 

Once  own'd  this  ballow*d  spot, 
Whose  zealous  eloquence  improved 

The  fetter'd  Negro's  lot 
Yet  here  still  slavery  attacks 

Whom  Blessington  invites ; 
The  chains  from  v^hich  he  freed  the  Blacks, 

She  rivets  on  the  Whites. 

Gore  House,  once  the  residenoe  of  Wilberforce,  afterwards  became 
bat  of  Lady  Blessington. 
Oeuapbell  has  the  same  thought  in  a  ^*  Song  on  our  Qneen  ** : 

Victoria's  sceptre  o'er  the  deep 
Has  tonch'd  and  broken  Slaveiy's  chain ; 

Yet,  strange  magician  I  she  enslaves 
Oar  hearts  within  her  own  domain. 

Her  spirit  is  devout,  and  bums 

With  thoughts  averse  to  bigotry ; 
Tet  she  herself,  the  idol,  turns 

Our  thoughts  into  idolatry. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Bom  1777.    Died  1844. 

^WRITTEN  IN  FLOBINE'8  ALBUM. 
(**  Notes  and  Queries,"  1st  8.  X.  44.) 

Conld  I  recall  lost  youth  again, 

And  be  what  I  have  been, 
I'd  court  you  in  a  gallant  strain, 

My  young  and  fair  Florine. 

But  mine's  the  chilling  age  that  chides 

Affection's  tender  glow ; 
And  Love — that  conquers  all  besides — 

Finds  Time  a  conquering  foe. 


Fiirewfll!   WL^'ii'  wvt-r'd  1.;-  oar  fate. 

As  iAT  as  night  firum  noun. 
You  came  into  the  world  bo  late, 

And  I  depart  so  soon ! 

Leigh  Bunt  has  traiulated  some  prett?  lines,  from  the  Freiieh  of 
Hadanie  tVHoudetot,  on  "  Love  and  Age  "  (Hunt's  "  Poetical  Works  ") : 
When  jonng,  I  loT'd.    At  that  cnchontiiiK  Af^ 
So  sweet,  so  short,  love  vas  mj  sole  delight ; 
And  when  I  r«ach'd  the  time  for  being  BKge, 

Still  I  loT'd  on,  for  reason  gave  me  right. 
Snovs  came  at  length,  and  livelier  jojs  depart. 

Yet  gentle  ones  atill  kiaa  these  eyelids  dim  ; 

For  still  I  love,  and  Love  consales  my  hoirt ; 

Wb&t  could  console  mo  for  the  loss  of  him  ! 

Tbe  Bnt  slanxa  of  Wallor's  lines,   "To  my  Yonng   Lsdj   Lne; 

Sidney,"  is  veiy  similu  to  Campbell's  last  stanza : 

Whj  oame  I  so  nntimtly  forth 

Into  a  world,  which,  wanting  thee, 
Could  entertaiD  us  wiih  no  worth. 

Or  shadow  of  felicity  ? 
That  time  shonid  me  so  far  remove 
From  that  which  I  was  bom  to  love  1 


An  original  something,  fair  maid,  you  would  win  me 
To  write — but  how  shall  I  begin  ? 
For  I  fear  I  have  nothing  original  in  me — 
£xceptii^  Original  Sin. 

A  reqneat,  equally  difflcnlt  to  be  complied  with,  was  made  by  a  lady 
to  Mr.  I'leydell  WUton,  to  write  an  epigram  on  "  NoUude,"  which  he 
thus  answered  ("  Geology,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Pleydell  Wilton,  li) : 
Write  on  nothing  ?    Ehame  so  to  pozzle  me ! 
Tho'  Something,  ladv.  ne'er  can  Nothing  be, 
This  Ni'thiag  must  be  Something,  and  1  see 
This  Nothing  and  this  Something—All  in  <Am. 

Tlie  celebrated  Latin  epigram  on  the  infamons  Cnsar  Borria's  motto, 
"  Ant  Casar  nut  nihil,"  is  thus  tmnslated  by  the  late  Hev.  Dr  Hnsen- 
belh.    ("  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  S.  VIII.  24G)  : 

Borgia  was  Cneor,  both  in  deeds  and  name ; 

"  Cviar  or  nooght,"  he  said :  he  both  became. 
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SIR  JOHN  CHETHAM  MORTLOCK. 

rD  1778.  Died  1845.  He  was  a  banker  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
niflsioner  of  the  Excise.    He  was  knighted  in  1816. 

TWO  OF  A  NAME, 

(» Notes  and  Queries,"  3rd  8.  IV.  803.) 

Umultaneonsly  with  the  election  of  the  late  Professor  Scholefield 
e  Chair  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  namesake, 
Icted  of  an  offenoe  then  capital,  with  difficulty  obtained  a  commu- 
n  of  his  sentence.  The  Professor  was  supposed  to  owe  his  election 
le  following  capricious  chance.  In  the  absence  of  one  of  tlie 
ors,  the  Master  of  Christ's  (John  Kaye,  also  Bishop  of  Lincoln),  the 
%  ienenSy  not  liohling  the  Master's  proxy,  but  exercising  an  iu- 
ndent  right  of  choice,  asked  a  friend  for  whom  the  Master  of  Trinity 
ided  to  vote?  *  For  Hugh  James  Rose,'  was  the  answer.  *  Then  I 
vote  for  Scholefield,'  was  the  ready,  if  not  reasonable,  reply  of  the 

reading  the  epigram,  it  must  be  remembered  that  **  Golgotha  "  was 
name  given  to  the  unsightly  gallery  which  formerly  ran  across  S. 
r's  Church,  and  in  which  the  heads  of  houses  and  professors  sat 
3g  the  University  sermon ;  and  that  the  Johnians  have  the  repu- 
n  of  being  the  most  expert  punsters  in  Cambridge : 

wo  Scholefields  in  London  and  Cambridge  of  late 

[ave  met,  I  am  told,  with  a  similar  fate : 

"he  one  was  transported  to  Botany  Bay, 

"he  other  translated  to  Golgotha ; 

nd  the  Johnians  all  say,  there  were  lacking,  that  day, 

he  noose  of  Jack  Ketch  and  the  vov^  of  Jolm  Kaye. 

lis  epig^ram  was  probably  suggestel  by  an  anon3rmou8  one,  pro- 
d  bv  the  following  circumstance.  Dr.  Bhute  Barrington,  Bishop 
alisbury,  was  translated  to  Durham  in  1791.  About  the  same 
Harrington,  the  pickpocket,  was  transported  for  stealing  a  foreign 
3man*s  gold  sni^-box  at  a  court  lev^e  (**  Notes  and  Queries,'* 
3.  IV.  245)  : 

Two  of  a  name — both  great  in  their  way— 
At  Court  lately  well  did  bestir  'em ; 

The  one  was  transported  to  Botany  Bay, 
The  other  translated  to  Durham. 

was  this  noted  pickpocket  who  spoke  the  often-quoted  prologue 
e  opening  of  the  theatre  at  Sydney,  which  commences : 

From  distant  climes  o'er  wide-spread  seas  we  come. 
Though  not  with  much  ecUit  or  beat  of  drum. 
True  patriots  all— for  be  it  understood. 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good. 
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THOMAS    MOORE. 

Bom  1779.     Died  1852. 
A  REFLECTION  AT  SEA. 

See  how  beneath  the  moonbeam's 
Yon  little  billow  heaves  its  breast, 

And  foams  and  sparkles  for  awhile, — 
Then  muimuring  subsides  to  rest. 

Thus  man  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care, 
Bises  on  Timers  eventful  sea ; 

And,  having  swelFd  a  moment  there, 
Thus  melts  into  Eternity  1 

Leigli  Hunt  shows  how  this  life  may  be  oompared  to  a  manM 
reference  to  eternity,  in  lines  called  *'  Dream  within  Dream,  or  a  I 
in  Heaven,  or  Eyil  Minimized  "  : 

What  evil  would  be,  could  it  be,  the  Blest 
Are  sometimes  fain  to  know.    They  sink  to  rest. 
Dream  for  a  moment's  space  of  care  and  strife, 
Wake,  stare,  and  smile,  and  that  was  human  life. 

The  theology  in  this  epigram  is,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar ;  but  ] 
Hunt  held  some  Hingular  yiews,  as  those  who  have  read  his  Woi 
his  autobiography  know. 


TO 


Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear 
At  Heaven's  Court  a  form  more  fair 

Than  Beauty  here  on  earth  has  given : 
Keep  but  the  lovely  looks  we  see, 
The  voice  we  hear,  and  you  will  be 

An  Angel  ready  made  for  Heaven. 

The  original  of  these  lines  is  a  compliment  paid  by  Lord  H 
of  Cberbury,  to  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Murano,  one  of  the  is 
Venice:  **Moria  pur  quando  vuol  non  e  bisogna  mutar  ni  fao 
voce  per  esser  un  Angelo  1" 

An  anonymous  epitaph,  '*  On  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  yoimgl 
in  **  Elegant  Extracts,"  has  the  same  sentiment : 

Sleep  soft  in  dust,  wait  th'  Almighty's  will. 
Then  rise  unchanged  and  be  an  angel  still. 
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So.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  hia  "  Conclusion  "  to  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles," 
says  of  Harriet,  Duchess  of  Buocleuch,  who  died  in  1814,  just  before  the 
publication  of  the  poem : 

All  angel  now— yet  little  less  than  all. 
While  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below ! 

In  all  these  yerses  there  is  a  singular  confusion  between  different 
orders  of  created  beings.  That  any  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  can 
become  angels  in  another  world  is  a  doctrine  of  poets  but  not  of  divines. 
More  correct  in  this  respect  was  John  Oldham,  who,  in  his  poem  ad- 
dressed **  To  Madam  L.  E.  upon  her  recovery  from  a  late  sickness," 
says  (Oldham's  *«  Remains,"  1694,  52) : 

Such  the  bright  bodies  of  the  Blessed  are. 
When  they  for  raiment  doth'd  with  light  appear. 
And  should  you  visit  now  the  seat  of  bliss, 
You  need  not  wear  another  form  but  this. 

Gampbell  is  true  both  to  Revelation  and  natural  feeling,  when,  in  his 
lines  **  On  Getting  Home  the  Portrait  of  a  Female  Child,"  he  teys  : 

For  children,  in  Creation,  are 

The  only  things  that  could  be  given 

Back,  and  alive — unchanged — to  Heaven. 


A  SPECULATION, 

Of  all  speonlations  the  market  holds  forth, 
The  best  that  I  know  for  a  lover  of  pelf. 

Is  to  buy  Marcus  up,  at  the  price  he  is  worth, 

And  then  sell  him  at  that  which  he  sets  on  himself. 

Dr.  Woloot  (Peter  Pindar)  is  equally  severe  upon  a  conceited  block- 
head (Wolcot's  *•  Works,"  1812,  IV.  138) : 

See  CHodio,  happy  in  hU  oum  dear  tente! 

And,  hark  I  the  world  cries,  **  Coxcomb  in  th'  excess:" 
Now  let  me  undertake  the  fop's  defence ; — 

What  man  could  ever  be  content  with  lesai 


LORD  WELLINGTON  AND  THE  MINISTERS,    1813. 

So  gentle  in  peace,  Alcibiades  smiled. 

While  in  battle  he  shone  forth  so  terribly  grand. 
That  the  emblem  they  graved  on  his  seal  was  a  child. 

With  a  thunderbolt  placed  in  its  innocent  hand. 


— .  .  .  doownoned  by  the  Duke's  life  being  on 

^  small  boDes  of  the  wiug  of  a  pttrtridg 

becoming  fixed  in  his  throat : 

•  Strang  that  the  Duke,  who 

'Gainst  injury  by  ball  anc 

Nor  by  th'  hnperial  Eafle  h 

Should  be  endangered  by' 

'Twould  surely  every  one  ad 
As  soon  as  ever  it  was  bnc 

Tbat  the  great  Conqueror  of 
Himself  was  conquer'd  by  i 


i  TO  LADY  HOLLj 

On  Napoleon's  Legacy  of  a 

Gift  of  the  Hero,  on  his  dyin 
To  her,  whose  pity  watchV 

Oh !  could  he  see  the  proud, 
This  relic  lights  up  in  her 

Sighing,  he*d  feel  how  easy  '1 
A  friendship  all  his  kingdo 

M  This  lady  was  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry 

,  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  (Frederick,  5th  Earl)  i 

'  persuading  her  to  reject  the  snuff>box  whie 

The  first  stanza  is  (**  Gentleman's  Magazine 

Lady,  reject  the  gift  I  'tis  tinged 
Those  crimson  " — * ■- — ^* 
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ON  LORD  KENMABE  AND  aCONNELL   HESITATING   TO 
FIGHT  A  DUEL  WITH  SIB  C.  8AXT0N, 

The  one  on  aocoont  of  hia  sick  daughter,  the  other  through  the 

interference  of  hlB  wife. 

(Lord  Russell's  «  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore,"  1853,  IV.  116.) 

These  heroes  of  Erin,  abhorrent  of  slaughter, 

Improve  on  the  Jewish  command; 
One  honours  his  wife,  and  the  other  his  dajighter, 

That  their  dajs  may  be  long  in  the  land. 

This  is  the  old  story  versified  of  a  marshal,  who  replied  to  an  officer, 
on  his  asking  leave  of  absence  at  the  opening  of  a  eampaiffn,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  order  of  recall  from  his  parents  :  **  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.*' 

Moore's  epigram  got  into  print,  and  annoyed  0*Gonnell  so  much,  that 
a  lasting  feud  between  the  two  Irishmen  was  the  consequence. 

In  the  **  Festoon,"  1767,  73,  is  an  epigram  addressed  *'To  an  angry 
Rival,"  giving  a  very  tender  reason  for  refutting  to  fight  a  duel : 

'Tis  not  the  fear  of  death  or  smart 

Makes  me  averse  to  fight ; 
But  to  preserve  a  tender  heart, 

Not  mine  but  Gielia's  right. 
Then  let  your  fury  be  suppress'd. 

Not  me,  but  Gselia  spare ; 
Your  sword  is  welcome  to  my  breast, 

When  C«lia  is  not  there. 


ROBERT  SURTEES. 

The  historian  of  Durham.  Bom  1780.  Died  1834.  He  was  a  cele- 
brated antiquary,  and  had  considerable  poetical  power,  especially  in  the 
imitation  of  ancient  ballads.  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Border  Minstrelsy** 
there  are  two,  **  The  Dtath  of  Featherstonhaujrh  "  and  "  Barthram's 
Dirge,"  which  he  wrote,  and  palmed  upon  Sir  Walter  us  ancient.  He 
probably  only  intended  the  imposition  as  a  literary  jok^  and  did  not 
expect  that  his  compositions  would  be  printed ;  perhaps  did  not  think 
they  had  sufficient  merit  to  deceive  Sir  Walter's  critical  judgment. 
His  Poems  were  published  by  the  Surtees  Society. 
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KING  HENRY  VinJS  VI8IT0B8  AT  8,  CVTHBEBTS 

ABBEY. 

Before  them  lay  a  glittering  store, 

The  Abbey's  plimdered  wealth ; 
The  garment  of  cost,  and  the  bowl  emboss'd, 

And  the  wassail  cup  of  health. 

And  the  riches  still  from  S.  Oathbert's  shrine. 

The  Chalice,  the  Alm*ry,  and  Pix : 
The  Image  where  gold  and  where  ivory  entwine. 

And  the  shatter*d  Crucifix. 

And  the  Visitors  three,  with  wicked  glee. 

Sit  feasting  full  and  high ; 
And  still  as  they  drink,  they  sit  and  think 

Of— the  Devil  and  King  Henerie. 

The  Bhrine  of  S.  Cuthberi  was  especially  rich,  of  which  an  account 
is  giyen  in  *•  The  Golden  Legend  of  8.  Gnthbert "  by  Bobert  Hegge, 
1626,  whose  grandmother,  Mrs.  Anne  Swift,  possessed,  among  other 
jewels,  "  one  figure  of  S.  Gnthhert  with  jewels  and  ivory,"  such  as  the 
image  mentioned  in  the  epigram,  and  "  a  portion  possibly  of  the  plun- 
dered stores  of  the  Holy  Shrine  at  the  dismal  period  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion."   (See  Taylor's  edition  of  Hegge's  **  Golden  Legend.**) 


DR.  GEORGE  CROLY. 

For  many  years  Sector  of  S.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.    Bom  1780. 

Died  1860. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  GEMS  FBOM  THE  ANTIQUE. 

Atalonta. 

When  the  yonng  Greek  for  Atalanta  sigh*d, 
He  might  have  fooFd  and  foUow'd,  till  he  died  I 
He  learned  the  sex,  the  bribe  before  her  roU'd, 
And  found,  the  short  way  to  the  heart  is — Gold  ! 

Allan  Bamsay,  in  the  *' Morning  Interyiew/'  giyes  an  jungaipg 
account  of  Cupid's  power  when  he  has  gold  to  aid  him.  The  following 
lines  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  poem : 
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So  now  the  subtle  pow'r  his  time  espies, 
And  threw  two  barbed  darts  in  Gelia's  eyes: 
Many  were  broke  before  he  could  succeed ; 
But  that  of  gold  flew  whizzing  thro'  her  head : 
These  were  his  last  reserve. — -Whea  others  fail, 
Then  the  refulgent  metal  must  prevail. 
Pleasure  produc'd  by  money  now  appears, 
Goaches-cmd-six  run  rattling  in  her  ears. 
O  liv'ry  men !  attendants !  household  plate ! 
Court-posts  and  visits !  pompous  air  and  state  1 

The  well-known  epigram  will  recur  to  many : 

Luda  thinks  happiness  consists  in  state ; 
She  weds  an  idiot — but  she  eats  on  plate. 


HENKY  KIRKE  WHITE, 

Bom  1785.    Died  1806. 

ON  ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 

Bloomfield,  thy  happy-omen'd  name 
Ensures  continuance  of  thy  fame ; 
Both  sense  and  truth  this  verdict  give, 
^NYnle  fields  shall  bloom  thy  name  shall  live  ! 

There  is  a  similar  play  on  Bloomfield's  name  in  an  "  Impromptu  on 
seeing  Flowerdew's  Poems  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  *  Farmer's  Boy ' 
at  Bbomfield's  Cottage/'  by  Thomas  Park,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  of  old  poetical  literature,  and  who  assisted  Ellis  in  his 
**  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets  "  (*'  Poetical  Register "  for 
1805,  81)  : 

Though  scant  be  the  poet's  domain, 

Most  ample  I  know  is  his  mind ; 
The  applauses  of  all  he  can  gain^ 

His  applauses  to  none  are  oonfin'd. 
Hence,  even  his  book-stor'd  retreat 

This  liberal  thought  seems  to  yield — 
That  the  dew  of  fjkfiovoer  may  be  sweet ; 
Though  it  match  not  the  hloom  of  a  field. 
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GEORGE  GORDON,  SIXTH  LORD  BYRON. 

Bom  1788.    Died  1824. 

WRITTEN  AT  ATHENS,  1810. 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown  \ 
Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever ; 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan — 
Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 

Recals  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 

On  the  thought  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza,  Shakespeare  Itu 
two  passages  in  *'  Winter  s  Tale."    The  first.  Act  IV.  sc  3 : 

CamiUo,  Be  advis'd. 

Florizd.    1  am ;  and  by  my  fancy :  if  my  reason 

Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 

If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madneaSk 

Do  bid  it  welcome. 

The  second.  Act  V.  sc.  3,  where  Leontes  is  looking  at  what  he  sappoaet 
to  be  the  statue  of  Hermione  : 


PauUna. 


Leoniea. 


1*11  draw  the  curtain ; 
My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
Hell  think  anon,  it  lives. 

O  sweet  Pftulina, 
Make  me  think  so  twenty  years  together  ; 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  cun  match 
The  pleasure  of  tliat  madness.    Let 't  alone. 


ON  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 

Carlisle  subscribes  a  thousand  pound 

Out  of  his  rich  domains ; 
And  for  a  sixpence  circles  round 

The  produce  of  his  brains  : 
'Tis  thus  the  difference  you  may  hit 
Between  his  fortune  and  his  wit. 

Frederick,  5th  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was  Lord  Byron's  cousin,  but  the 
poet  disliked  his  relative,  who  was  a  generation  his  senior,  and  was  nol    I 
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■mnilling  to  diapbt;  his  enmity.  Tbe  eingrain  was  occaaioned  by  u 
paaipblut  nliiuh  the  Earl,  «liu  was  b  giEut  admiioi  of  the  clatwiL- 
drams,  publielicd,  to  bIjdw  tbo  proprietj  and  neoeadty  of  aamli  theatres. 
The  duoatioTi  of  a  thoutiand  poaada.  fur  Boioe  public  purpose,  happened 
to  be  given  on  Ibii  day  on  which  tbo  paraplil«t  appeaired  in  print.  Lord 
Byron  ia  never  lietn  to  leiui  ailTantage  tlian  when  be  sbowa  his  spleen, 
aa  in  tliis  epigram.  It  is  to  bis  credit,  Chat  be  publicly  acknowledged 
himself  in  the  wrong  in  his  lument  lor  Major  (Frederick  Howard,  of  the 
10th  Hussars,  Lord  Carliale's  tliini  boo,  vho  was  killed  at  Waterluo 
(■'  (Jbilde  Harold,"  Canto  Ul.  nix.)  : 

Tbeir  praise  is  bymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  I  woald  Hclect  from  that  ptvud  Chrui^, 
Partly  bccaueo  tbuy  blend  me  with  bia  line, 
And  partly  that  1  did  his  aire  some  wrong. 
And  partly  tbet  bright  names  wilt  tmllow  song; 
And  bis  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  sbawer'd 
The  death-bolts  dtadliest  the  tliiun'd  files  along. 
Even  where  the  tbickest  of  war's  tompcbt  lower  d, 
Tboy  teaoh'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant  Howard  ! 


TO  MS.  EOBHOUSE  ON  HIS  ELECTION  FOB  WEaTlllN8TEB. 

1820. 

Would  you  get  to  ths  House  through  tho  true  gate, 

Much  quicker  than  ever  Whig  Charley  weut. 
Let  Parlmment  send  you  to  Newgate — 

And  Newgate  will  send  you  to— Parliameut. 

Hr.  John  Cam  Hobbonse,  afterwards  Lord  Broughton,  published 
"  Letlem  to  an  Englishman."  in  which  the  opinions  advanced  were  so 
Radical  that  he  was  committed  to  Newgale.  The  populace  looked  upon 
him  as  a  mar^,  and  soon  after  his  release,  the  eninuaiasm  in  his  favour 
was  displayed  by  his  return  as  member  for  Weatminater  in  the  Badioal 

ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BY  CANOVA. 
In  this  beloved  marble  view, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man. 
What  Nature  conid,  but  teoutd  not,  do, 

And  Beauty  and  Canova  con  / 
Beyond  imagination's  power. 

Beyond  the  bard's  defeated  art, 
With  immortality  her  duwer. 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heari  1 
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ElBum,  in  his  '*  Epigrams  on  Paintings,"  has  one  on  the  Helen  of 
Zeuxis,  in  which  the  ^ame  idea  is  expressed,  of  the  work  being  the 
crention  of  the  artist,  as  by  Byron.  The  first  few  lines  are  given,  bat 
they  are  too  rough  to  please  after  the  polished  elegance  of.  that  poet'i 
verses  (Ep.  4) : 

Behold  a  Beanty,  that's  the  painter's  creature  I 
A  Beauty  never  parallerd  by  Nature : 
The  sey'ral  graces  that  lie  scattered  there. 
Are  all  collected  and  united  here. 


ON  WILLIAM  THOMAS  FITZGERALD. 

What's  writ  on  me,  cried  Fitz,  I  never  read ; — 
What's  wrote  by  thee,  dear  Fitz,  none  will  indeed. 
The  case  stands  simply  thus,  then,  honest  Fitz : 
Thou  and  thine  enemies  are  fairly  quits, 
Or  rather  toould  be,  if,  for  time  to  come. 
They  luckily  were  deaf,  or  thou  wert  dumb — 
But,  to  their  pens,  while  scribblers  add  their  tongues. 
The  waiter  only  can  escape  their  lungs. 

Byron's  *^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  "  opens  thus : 

Still  must  I  hear  ? — shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  haU, 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  Reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  Muse  ? 

In  a  copy  of  the  poem  Fitzgerald  vrrote  the  following  lines : 

I  find  Lord  Byron  scorns  my  muse — 

Our  iates  are  ill  agreed  I 
His  verse  is  safe — I  can't  abuse 

Those  lines  I  never  read. 

Lord  Byron,  seeing  them,  replied  by  the  above  severe  epigram. 

A  note  to  the  passage  quoted  from  *'  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers  "  thus  explains  the  allusions :  ^  Ifr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously 
termed  by  Gobbett  the  *  Small-beer  Poet,'  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of 
verse  on  the  *  Literary  Fund ' ;  not  content  with  writing,  he  epouts  in 
person,  after  the  company  have  imbibed  a  reasonable  quantity  of  bad 
port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation."  Byron  forgot  gene- 
rosity. Fitzgerald  was  a  warm-hearted  and  intelligent  man ;  and  the 
*^  Literary  Fund,"  which  he  constantly  patronized,  thankfully  accepted 
his  services.  See  a  memoir  of  him  in  the  *^  Gentleman's  Magazine'* 
for  1829,  the  year  in  which  he  died. 
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EDMUND  HENEY  BAEKEB, 

m  in  1788,  went  to  Trinity  College,  Gambridge,  but,  from  reli- 
flcraples,  took  no  degree.  He  settled  at  Tbetford,  and  was 
ftntly  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  but  fell  into  difficulties  and 
mprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  On  his  release  he  spent  his  time  in  bad 
;y,  and  died  miserably  in  a  lodging-house  in  London  in  1839. 
)riginal  of  the  following  lines,  written  at  Cambridge,  gained  the 
1  for  the  best  Latin  epigram : 

VIGOROUS  IDLENESS, 

fuieUedfrom  ihe  Latin  in  **  Literary  Aneedotes,  Ssc^  of  Porton  and 
Others,  from  Barker's  MS.  Papers." 

Idly-busy  squirrel,  say 
Wherefore  spend  the  live-long  day 

In  hopeless,  fruitless  toil  ? 
The  cylinder,  you  roll  in  vain, 
Obeys  you,  but  revolves  again, 

And  mocks  in  quick  recoil. 
You  never  can  and  wherefore  try 
Your  whirling  passion  thus  to  fly  ? 

Laborious  indolence ! 
'Tis  self  you  follow,  self  you  shun, 
From  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

Nought  doing  I  great  pretence ! 
Stranger  to  rest,  yet  idling  thus  I 
Labours  the  shade  of  Sisyphus ! 

,  Horace  (*'  Epistles,"  Book  I.  xi.  28),  translated  by  Francis : 

Anxious  through  seas  and  land  to  search  for  rest, 
Is  but  laborious  idleness  at  best. 

e  same  pregnant  expression,  "  Strenua  inertia,''  is  used  by  Barker. 

** Laborious  indolence"  is  a  happier  rendering  than  Francis' 

)oriou8  idleness." 

bbon,  in  his  '*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,"  says  of  tho 

sror  Bomanus  II.,  that  his  hours  "were  consumed  in  strenuous 

ess." 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

Bom  1792.    Died  1822. 

TO'MOBJROW, 

Where  art  thou,  beloved  To-morrow  ? 

When  young  and  old,  and  strong  and  weak. 
Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow, 

Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek, — 
In  thy  place — ah  I  well-a-day ! 
We  find  the  thing  we  fled — To-day. 

Owen  has  an  epigram  on  To-day  and  To-moirow  (Book  III.  50) ;  tliiu 
translated  by  Harvey : 

This  day  was  yesterday  to-morrow  nam'd  : 
To-morrow  shall  be  yesterday  proclaim'd  : 
To-morrow  not  yet  come,  nor  far  away, 
What  shall  to-morrow  then  be  caU'd  'f    To-day. 


THE  BEGINNING  AND  THE  END. 

The  babe  is  at  peace  within  the  womb. 
The  corpse  is  at  rest  within  the  tomb. 
We  begin  in  what  we  end. 

This  melancholy  view  of  life — that  before  birth  or  in  death  is  peace 
only  to  bo  found — is  common  in  heathen  writers.  -A  fra^ent  of 
Theognis,  who  flourished  bo.  540,  is  thus  translated  by  Hookhara 
Frere  ('*  Works  of  Hesiod,  &c.,*'  1856,  481); 

Not  to  be  bom — never  to  see  the  sun — 
No  worldly  blessing  is  a  greater  one  I 
And  the  next  best  is  speedily  to  die, 
And  lapt  beneath  a  load  of  earth  to  lie ! 

That  not  to  be  bom  is  best,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  blessing 
of  death,  is  expressed  by  Bacchylides,  who  flourished  B.a  472 ;  thus 
translated  by  Merivale  (Jacobs  I.  83,  vii.) : 

Not  to  be  born  'twere  best. 
Nor  view  the  light  o'  th'  sun ; 
Since  to  be  ever  blest 
Is  giv'n  to  none. 

Prior  seems  to  have  had  this  in  mind  when  he  wrote  in  his  **  Solomon  ** 
(Book  m.  235; : 
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But  O !  beyond  desoriptian  happiest  he, 
Who  ne'er  miuC  roll  ci  Life's  tumultuoiu  na; 
Who,  with  blesa'd  fteedom,  from  the  gener&l  doom 
Exempt,  miut  never  forue  the  teeioins  womb  1 
Nor  see  ihe  sun,  nor  bink  into  the  lomb  I 

Who  breathes,  muat  Huder ;  and  wbo  thInW,  mUBt 
And  he  alone  is  hleaa'd,  vho  no'et  wai  bom. 


EPITAPH  ON  KEATS. 
The  first  line  was  writton  by  Keata  for  hit  own  tomb. 
"  Here  lieth  one  whose  name  was  writ  on  water!" 
But  ere  the  breath  that  coald  erase  it  blew. 
Death,  in  remuTBe  for  that  fell  slaughter. 
Death,  the  immort&lizing  winter  flew, 
Athwart  the  stream,  and  Time's  moothleBS  torrent  grew 
A  scroll  of  cr}'stal,  hlazoning  the  name 
Of  Adonais  1 

Hartlcj  Coleridge  has  BOme  lines  on  Iha  iuno  subject,  taking  m  hi* 
text  the  vrorda  of  KtaU,  "  I  have  written  m;  name  on  water  " : 
And  if  tbou  bast,  where  could'sc  thou  write  it  better 
Than  on  the  feeder  of  nil  lives  tbut  liie/ 
Tbc  tide,  the  stream,  will  bear  awa;  the  letter, 
And  all  that  formal  is  and  fuj^itive: 
Slill  shall  Ihy  Genius  bo  a  vilal  power,      • 
FeediUK  the  coot  of  man;  a  be»nteou>  flower. 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 
Son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.    Boni  1T97.    Died  1849. 


FicBt  in  the  lint  behold  the  caustio  Dean, 
Whose  moiie  was  like  himself  compact  of  spleen ; 
'WhoM  sport  was  ireful,  and  his'laugh  severe. 
His  very  kindnees  cutting,  oold,  austere. 
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Since  there  are  persons  who  complam 
There's  too  much  satire  in  my  vein ; 
That  I  am  often  found  exceeding 
The  rules  of  raillery  and  breeding ; 
'With  too  much  freedom  treat  my  betten^ 
Not  sparing  even  men  of  letters : 
You  who  are  skilled  in  lawyers'  lore, 
What* s  your  advice  ?    Shall  I  give  o'er  ? 
Nor  ever  fools  or  knaves  expose 
Either  in  verse  or  humorous  prose ; 
And,  to  avoid  all  future  ill, 
In  my  scrutoire  lock  up  my  quill  ? 

The  third  line  of  Colerid^'s  epigram  recalls  the  celebrated  Latin  one 
on  Erasmus,  tiius  translated  by  T.  Gorbett  (**  Notes  and  Queries,"  Ut  i^. 
IV.  437) : 

Erasmus,  standing  'fore  hell's  tribunal,  said, 
For  writing  jest  I  am  in  earnest  paid. 
The  judge  replied,  jests  will  in  earnest  hurt, 
t  Sport  was  thy  feiult,  then  let  thy  pain  be  sport. 


ON  A  MAIDEN, 

She  is  not  &ir  to  outward  view 

Ab  many  maidens  be, 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  me ; 
Oh  I  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold. 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply, 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 

The  love-light  in  her  eye ; 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far, 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 

There  is  so  much  of  kindred  feeling  in  the  first  part  of  this  and  some 
stanzas  by  Wordsworth,  that  Coleridge  may  have  been  indebted  for  the 

thought  to  his  father's  friend.    **  To "    (No.  XV.  of  the  "  PoeoM 

Founded  on  the  Affections  ") : 

Let  other  bards  of  angels  sing, 

Bright  suns  without  a  spot ; 
But  thou  art  no  such  perfect  thing : 

Bejoioe  that  thou  art  not  1 


i 
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THOUAfl  HOOD. 

Baed  not  tbough  none  should  mH  thw  bir ; 
So,  Mary,  let  it  "^  - 


Tme  beBDt;  dwelU  in  deep  ietre«tl^ 
Whoee  veil  in  unremoTed 


SPTTAFH  ON  A  MOTHER  AND  THREE  INFAliTS. 
From  God  they  came,  to  God  they  went  again ; 
No  sin  tbey  knew,  and  knew  but  little  pain  : 
And  here  they  lie,  by  their  fond  mother's  side. 
Who  lived  to  love  and  lose  them,  then  she  died. 

The  simplicit;  of  the  close  of  thi«  epitaph  uumot  bil  to  be  admired, 
o  flnel;  ezprosBiTe  of  tba  loie  of  the  mother,  who  could  not  live  after  her 
hildren's  d«tth.  A  beantifol  epigram  on  maternal  love,  hv  Wernicke, 
*  translated  &om  the  Qemum  in  Hone's  "  Tablfr-Book,'''  ed.  1S31, 
1.  479 : 

Ere  ;et  her  child  has  diaim  its  earliest  breath 
A  mother's  love  begins — it  glows  till  death — 
Lives  before  life — with  death  not  dies — but  seems 
The  very  sabstanoe  of  immortal  dreams. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 
Bom  1798.   DiedlB4S. 
70VTH  AND  AGE. 
Impatient  of  his  childhood, 

"  Ah  me  I"  exclaims  young  Arthor, 
Whilat  roving  in  the  wild  wood, 
"  I  wish  I  were  my  fikther !" 

Meanwhile,  to  eee  his  Arthur 
8o  skip,  and  play,  and  ran, 

"  Ah  me  I"  exclaims  the  father, 
"  I  wish  I  were  my  son !" 
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The  last  stsoza  r«o*U«  aome  pretty  li 

byProfCTgorCarijfle,  ftddrB«sed"To  Yd       .    , 
Age"  j"  Speeimeiu  of  Arabian  Foetry,"  1T9G,  ItiS) : 
Yee,  jouth,  tbou'rt  fled,  and  1  &ni  lefl. 

Like  joDder  desolateii  bower. 

By  winter'B  ruthle«8  bund  boteft 

Of  every  leaf  and  every  fluwer. 

With  besving  bwrt  and  strenining  eyes, 
I  woo'd  tbee  lo  prolong  Ihy  stay, 

Bat  vftiQ  were  all  my  tear*  and  aigh^ 
Thou  only  fled'at  more  Caat  away, 

Yet  tbo'  tboQ  fled'it  away  so  fast, 

I  can  ricoU  thee  if  I  vill : 
For  I  can  tallc  of  what  is  past, 
And  whde  I  talk,  enjoy  thee  still. 
Byron  ssya  ("  Childe  Harold,"  Canto  11.  xxiit.) : 

All!  happy  years!  onoe  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy? 


THE  HEJBT  COMPARED  TO  A  WATCS. 
My  heart's  wound  up  jn*t  like  a  watch, 

As  far  as  springs  will  take — 
It  wants  but  one  more  evil  turn. 

And  then  the  coi'ds  will  break ! 

Herrick  long  ago  compared,  not  the  heart,  faQt  the  life,  to  a  i 
Man  is  a  watch,  wound  up  at  first,  but  never 
Wound  up  again  ;  once  duwn,  ho'*  down  for  ever. 
The  watch  once  downe,  all  motions  then  do  ceaso : 
And  man's  pulse  stopt,  all  passions  sleep  in  peace. 


HONOURABLE  SIR  GEOEQE  ROSE. 


None  of  the  following  epignuns  haTe,  it  is  believed,  appeared  i 
print,  vrith  the  exoeptiun  of  the  "  Record  of  a  Caw."  'lliey  have  bee 
obtained  thnBgh  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  Qeorge  Bote. 


"  Ici  Ton  rajennitr — Tis  trne, 

111  prove  to  any  man  alive ; 
For  X  came  here  at  siztj-two, 

And  found  mjaelf  at  fortj^-five. 
FresumJDg  on  my  spriBg  of  life, 

I  made  a  Bad  mistake  indeed. 
For,  oh !  I  ventor'd  on  a  wife. 

And  found  that  I  wat  rajenai'd  r 
"  loi  Ton  rajennit,"  I  ween, 
Has  only  made  a  Qrey-gooee,  grMD  I 


WBITTEtf  IS  Ay  ALBUM. 
O  thou  who  read'st  what'e  written  hen, 
Commieerate  the  lot  severe. 

By  which,  oompell'd,  I  write  them.— 
In  vain  Sophia  I  withstand. 
For  Anna  adds  her  dread  command  ; 

I  tremble— and  indite  them. 
Blame  Eve,  who,  feeble  to  withstand 
One  single  devil,  raie'd  her  hand, 

And  gather'd  our  damnation ; 
But  do  not  me  or  Adam  blame. 
Tempted  by  two,  who  did  the  sam©^' 

Hu  Wife— and  her  Belation. 


THE  VEILED  LADY. 
motTdns  vlritor,  hafing  been  ahovn  into  Bir  GFeoive  Boae'i  drawing 
1,  retired  on  Meing  a  Isidy  litting  there,  whom  lie  mictook  for  ■ 
ager.  The  lady  was  a  near  reLtlion  of  Bir  Oetnge,  and  one  of  hii 
Jj ;  and  on  afterwuds  leiuiiing  his  mistake,  the  visitor  addreoed 
a  Tens*  to  her,  begging  pardon  fur  bis  apparent  mdeneM,  and 
ibing  his  emu  to  her  wranng  a  thiok  veil.  Sir  George,  weing  the 
M,  sent  him  the  fblluwing : 

Dear  Duhy !  I've  pleaded  in  vain  for  yonr  crime, 
I've  uTg'd  every  reason,  I've  tried  every  rhyme ; 
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I've  arga*d  yonr  case  both  in  verse  and  in  pitMe^ 
I've  brunght  to  assist  me  mj  wife.  Lady  Bose— 
My  wife  who,  in  argument,  still  has  the  trick 
To  get,  as  I  find,  the  best  half  of  the  stick. 
Sophia  will  have  it  (Sophia  has  sense) 
The  culprit  has  only  increas*d  his  ofifenoe. 
To  attempt  to  excuse  with  a  pitiful  tale, 
His  neglect  of  my  charms  to  my  wearing  a  veil : 
I  could  have  believ'd  that  with  nothing  to  screen  me» 
Bedazzl'd,  beblinded,  he  might  uot  have  seen  me ; 
But  this  very  veil,  be  it  known,  I  contrive  it. 
That  mortals  may  venture  to  gaze,  and  survive  it 

The  gentleman  familiarly  addressed  as  ''Dear  Dnby "  is  a  bairirfer, 
whose  name  in  full  could  less  easily  be  accommodated  to  verse. 

It  is  possible  that  when  writing  the  conclusion  of  these  amusing  liM 
8ir  Geoige  Rose  may  have  had  in  mind  a  'passage  in  '*  Love's  Lsboor'i 
Lost  *'  (Act  IV.  sc  8),  in  which  Biron  says  of  Rosaline : 

Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosaline 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east. 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  strucken  blind. 

Kisses  the  base  g^und  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Pares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  bliuded  by  her  majesty  ? 


RECORD  OF  A  CASE, 
("  Quarterly  Review."  Vol.  XCL  474.) 

Mr.  Leach  made  a  speech. 

Angry,  neat,  and  wrong ; 
Mr.  Hart,  on  the  other  part, 

Was  right,  but  dull  and  long ; 
Mr.  Parker  made  that  darker, 

Which  was  dark  enough  without ; 
Mr.  Cook  quoted  his  book ; 

And  the  Chancellor  said,  *'  I  doubt** 

This  originated  in  the  request  of  a  law-rep6rter,  when  leaving  .. 
that  Mr.  "Roee  would  make  a  note  of  an^thiog  important  which  sh< 
occur  in  his  absence.  On  his  return  he  lound  the  jeu  d^eaprii  in  his  ** 
book. 
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lunoellur  wu  Lord  EHon.  Mr.  Leeoh  became  Sit  John  LcMh, 
DOellor  Knd  Maatet  of  the  Bolb.  Hr.  Hart  became  Tice- 
ji  of  Ireland. 

ibt,"  waj  Lord  Eldon's  favonrite  exprenioD.  A  fbw  neeki 
epigram  became  publie,  and  when  it  woa  in  ererjr  one's  month, 
;e  (ttieii  Mr.)  Boae  argued  a  case  Terr  eameetljr  in  the  Ohancel- 
rt,  which  was  given  against  him.  Lord  Eldon,  tliau  whom  no 
iioie  fund  of  a  joke,  looked  hard  at  the  df  feated  couneel,  and 
lie  judgment  must  be  agaioat  your  cliente ;  and  here,  Mr,  Rme. 
aUor  £>ei  neC  doubl."  (Lord  Campbellg  " Lives  of  the  Lord 
an,"  1847,  VII.  640.) 

rd  Eldon'e  favourite  eipresaion,  tbe  following  epigram,  "  The 
HI  of  Chancellor,"  is  found  ia  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Pnblic  Jounudt " 
XTIII.  330,  token  from  the  "  Homing  Clu«nicle  " : 

The  Chancellor,  so  aaja  l<ord  Coke, 

His  title  from  eaneeUo  took ; 

And  every  oaiue  before  bim  tried. 

It  was  hie  dutf  to  decide. 

Lord  EldoD,  hesitating  ever. 

Takes  it  from  ehancder,  to  waver ; 

And  thinks,  u  this  may  bear  bim  out, 

Uii  bounden  duty  is  to  doubt. 
Ilowing  epigram,  "  On  ill.  (afterwards  Bir  John)  Leaeh  going 
n  the  OppodtfOD  to  the  Tories,",  appeared  in  "Notus  and 
■litaXJ.  300: 

he  Leooh  yoa've  just  bought  should  fliet  have  been  tried, 
To  eiSJiline  it«  oature  and  powers ; 
na  can  hardly  expect  it  will  stick  to  yotir  sid^ 
Bavini;  &tl'n  off  bo  lately  from  oun. 


i,"  &». 

ren,  though  able,  yet  vainest  of  men, 
d  he  guide  with  discretion  his  tongue  anil  his  pen, 
iouree  would  bo  clear  for— "Ten  thousand  a  Year," 
limited  else  to  a  brief — "  Now  and  Then." 
linea  were  a  inendly  joke,  and  were  so  received  by  Hr. 

ei  epigram  of  eimilar  ohmacter  may  be  added,  which  hM  been 

to  the  BeT.  William  Sinclair : 

Sam  Warren's  Becorder  of  HoU  I  bear : 

He's  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
For  he  not  only  givea  ns  "  Ten  thousand  a  Tear," 

But  be  adds  to  it  "  Mow  ond  Then." 


irrrn  "I '  **  May  Allen  every  go 

Be  he  as  happy  in  his^ 
As  he  made  me  in  a 


ON  BANNIBTEE,  THE  ACTOR,  WB, 

AGE. 

With  seventy  years  upon 
My  honest  friend  is  still  ** 
Nor  spirits  cheok'd,  nor  fi 
Bat  fresh  as  any  daisy. 

Tho'  Time  has  knock*d  his 

He  cannot  howl  his  tempei 

And  all  the  Bannister  is  st 

Altho'  the  steps  be  orazj 


DR.  ROBERT  SC 
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ON  DB,  mSEMAN  BEING  APPOIN'. 
BISHOP   OF  WESTMINSTER   BY 
TIME  OF  THE  *' POPISH  AGQRES 

Gum  Sapiente  Pius  nostras  ji 
Impins  hen !    Sapiens,  dee 


AKONYMOTJS  MODEBN  EPIGBAHS. 


EPITAPB  OS  FAIB  BOSAMCKD. 
TranMtdjTomthe  Latin  bfBofilKmiieL 

(CamdeD's  "  Brltumift  " — Oxfordihiie.) 
Boee  of  the  world,  not  rose  the  freih,  pnre  flow'r, 
Within  this  tomb  hath  taken  np  her  bow'r: 
She  eoenteth  now  and  nothing  sweet  doth  smell. 
Which  enst  was  wont  to  eavonr  paaaing  well. 

Thia  i*  the  weU-known  moakisli  epitaph  in  the  nunneiTKt  Goditow. 
"  Jn  OorU/t  *  Hlitoiy  of  Miliui '  it  ie  stated  to  hnre  been  int  ploofd  on 
thetomb  of  BomnimdB,  Qaeea  of  the  LombardB,  who  died  in  the  aixth 
oeattiry''("NatnftDd  Queriee,"  2nd  6,  X,  88). 

Two  BtuizM  in  Warner'B  "Albion*!  Eni^land,"  on  Qoaen  Eleuii^s 
diaoovery  of  Bammand'i  bower,  and  treatment  of  her,  are  intcTecting 
in  conneetion  with  tbe  epitaph.  Tlie  flrat  ii  singalarly  besutifid 
(chap.  11) : 

With  that  she  daabt  her  on  the  lippea, 

So  dyed  them  doubly  led ; 
Hard  was  the  heart  that  nve  the  blow. 
Soft  vera  those  lippea  that  bled. 

Thus  did  faire  Boio  (no  longer  rate 


_.  IT  feire,  in  Bcent,  oi  aight) 

Whome  penaiie  Henry  did  inter. 

And  aoone  her  wrong  did  tight 


Kight  in  this  lovely  postare  you  behold  : 

An  angel's  art  to  rugged  marble  gives 

This  BlnmberiDg  form.     Because  she  sleeps,  she  Uvos. 
Doubt  you  ?    Then  wake  ber ;  by  hetseU  \»  \n\i.. 
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Miohftel  Angelo  thiu  answered  for   the  goddeas  (tnnalftted  bf  Liq 

Bland) :  Ifei 

Grateful  is  sleep— but  more  to  be  of  stone,  ||iri 

While  guilt  and  shame  upon  the  earth  appear. 

My  lot  is  happy  nor  to  see  nor  hear :  i% 

Then  wake  me  not — I  fain  would  slumber  on.  I  kc 

The  lines  found  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the  pedestal  of  his  ttatoe  an 
attributed  to  Giovanni  StrozzL 


GA  LLATkA.—BA  TTUS. 

C*  The  Mastive,  or  Toung-Whelpe  of  the  Olde-Doggo.    Episrams  tad 

Satyrs."    By  H.  P.) 

Vera  Filia  Patris. 

Why  strives  young  Gallat^  for  the  wall  ? 

If  needs  you'll  know  the  cause  (quoth  one)  yoa  shall : 

Her  father  was  a  fiuMon,  and,  they  say, 

It  makes  her  ladyship  lean  much  that  way. 

Ebrius  Dissimulans. 

Battus  (though  hound  from  drinking  wine  of  late) 
Can  thus  £u*  with  his  oath  equivocate : 
He  will  not  drink,  and  yet  he  drunk  ere  noon. 
His  manner  is  to  eat  it  with  a  spoon. 

The  yolume  from  which  these  epigrams  are  taken  is  aacsribed  bj 
some  to  Henry  Parrot ;  but  this  is,  probably,  a  mistake,  as  the  epigrams 
are  veiy  different  in  style,  and  very  inferior  in  wit,  to  tiiose  in  **  Laqnei 
Ridioulosi "  by  that  author.  Others,  with  better  reason,  ascribe  it  to 
Henry  Peacham,  the  author  of  **  The  Compleat  Gentleman.'* 


ON   THE   OBAVESTONE   OF  SHAKESPEARE,   IN 

STRATFORD  CHURCH. 

(Malone's  "Shakespeare,"  1821,  H.  506.) 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forhear 

To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here  : 

Bless'd  he  the  man  that  spares  these  stones. 

And  curs'd  he  he  that  moves  my  honea 

Similar  execrations  are  found  in  many  ancient  Latin  epitaphs ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  such  lines  were  common  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
They  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  custom  of  remoying  dceletons  after 
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w,  MrtKin  peiiod,  and  deponting  thont  in  chunel-hooBes.  There  U  no 
reBson  to  oelieve  Ih&t  Sliakcspeare  wrote  the  lines  binuelf,  Thej  ware 
ptolnblj  placed  oa  his  grsTeBtone  by  tboee  who  had  the  oaje  of  bu 
fanerol.  AooiregpinideDtor  "Note8(UidQuerie>,"(3rd  B.  II.  164),  statea 
that  he  fonnd  a  aimiinr  inscription  in  Wimbledun  Cliarobyaid,  on  u 
tomb  of  the  date  of  1(H7. 


SPJTAPE  ON  TEE  WIFE  OF  SIB  COPE  IXOYLT.    1618. 
(Bntke'i "  Extinct  Baiooetnge.") 
Wonld'st  thou  (Reader)  draw  to  life 
The  perfect  copy  of  a  wife. 
Bead  on,  and  then  redeem  from  abame. 
That  loBt,  that  bononmble  name. 
This  duet  was  once  in  spirit  a  Jael, 
Rebecca  in  grace,  in  heart  an  Abigail, 
Id  works  alkircaa,  to  the  Church  a  Hannah, 
And  to  her  Gpouse  Susanna. 
Prudently  simple,  providently  wane. 
To  the  world  a  Martha,  and  to  Ileaveu  a  Marie. 

3,  there  St  a  quaint  epitaph 

Here  lies  a  wife  was  chaste,  a  mother  bleat , 
A  modest  matron,  all  these  in  one  chest : 
BaToh  unto  her  m:ite,  Mary  lo  Qod, 
Martha  to  men  arliilst  here  ^  bad  abode. 


Behold  the  silent  grave  ;  it  doth  embrace 
A  vlrtnoiiB  wife,  with  Rachel's  loTely  bee, 
Sanh's  obcdi'Dco,  Ljdia's  open  heart, 
H&rttu'H  lued  caie,  and  tiary's  better  part. 


BPITAPS  OX  WILLIAM  WBKATLT. 

CWood's  "  Athenn  Oioniensee,"  ed.  1813,  II.  639.) 

The  eonralts  oF  the  writers  known  as  the  Metaphysical  Rxsta,  of 

^  whom  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Life  of  Cowley,"  lias  givtn  a  masterly 

account,  were  sometimes  carried  lo  an  extent  nhich  might  appear 

aloioft  incredible.     Ad  example  is  exldbited  in  an  epitsfdi  in  the 
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ehnrahyvd  of  Banbury  over  the  grave  of  WilliBm  Whatalie,  or  IVM 
the  Ykar,  a  man  of  much  learning,  who  died  in  1639 : 

Whatsoe'er  thou'lt  say  who  passest  by, 
Why  ?  here*8  enshnii'd  celestial  dust ; 

His  bones,  whose  name  and  £une  can't  die, 
These  stones,  as  feoffees,  weep  in  trosL 

It's  William  Wheatly  that  here  lies 

Who  swam  to 's  tomb  in 's  people's  eyes. 

There  is  a  Latin  distich  of  a  period  a  little  earlier,  by  Benian 
BauhuBiuB,  on  the  death  of  Lipsius,  in  which  the  conceit  by  wh 
grief  is  expressed  is  almost  as  singular.  The  translation,  by  Jsi 
Wright,  is  of  a  date  but  little  later  (•'  Deliti»  Delitiarum,"  2(H) : 

Some  in  rich  Parian  stone,  in  ivory 

And  marble  some,  lipsius  in  tears  doth  Ue. 

In  '*  A  Farther  Discourse  on  Epitaphs,"  by  Camden,  in  Hean 
**  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses,"  an  epigram  is  preserred  **  On  t 
Removal  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Body  from  Bichmond  to  Whitehall 
Water": 

The  Queen  was  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall, 

At  every  stroke  the  oars  tears  let  fall : 

More  clung  about  the  barge,  fish  under  water 

Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearl,  and  sworn  blind  after. 

I  think  the  bargemen  might  with  easier  thighs. 

Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes. 

For  howBoe'er,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scann'd, 

8h'ad  come  by  water,  had  she  come  by  land. 

Camden  calls  this  **  doleful " ;  Horace  Walpde  says  it  is  '*  a  m 
perfect  example  of  the  bathos." 


HUGO  GROTIUS, 

When  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Loevestein  on  suspicion  of  iavo 
ing  the  Arminians,  obtained  permission  to  borrow  books,  which  cs 
in  and  were  returned  in  chests.  His  wife  enabled  him  to  efieet 
escape  by  concealing  him  in  one  of  these  chests,  supposed  l^  the  goa 
to  contain  books.  The  following  epigram  was  made  on  the  ev« 
It  is  translated  from  the  Latin  in  ^  Selections  (torn  the*  French  Ant 
1797,  n.  17: 

This  chest,  which  to  its  master  did  convey 
Full  many  a  massy  volume  every  day, 
Unconscious  now  of  greater  weight  and  caiGB, 
A  living  libraiy  in  Grotius  bears. 


AMOHTItODB. 

Owen  addiMwd  »  I^tin  epienm  **  To  Boget  Owen,  k  U 
Knigbt "  (Book  IV.  245),  which  Harvey  thiu  tmuUtes : 

Thou  know'st  the  BritonB*  lani,  their  old,  new  riUil, 
And  all  that  tlieir  whole  history  recites : 
In  thy  disooune,  thon'rt  so  profoundly  rad, 
A  living  libisry  «eema  in  tliiue  head, 
of  his  odea  "  On  the  b 
.  -D  the  cue  which  preaerred  "  Mb  Muoed  head 
from  hsnii,''  and  addi : 

There  Memory,  like  the  bee  that's  fed 

From  Flora's  balmy  store, 

The  qnlnteaseuoe  of  all  be  read 

Had  treeannd  np  faefbte. 


ON  A  GARDENER. 
("Wit  Bari(ired,"pnblMed  1658.    Beprinted  1817,  n.  232.) 
Conid  he  foi^et  his  death  that  eveiy  hour 
Was  emblem'd  to  it,  by  the  fading  flower  ? 
8honld  he  not  mind  his  end  F    Yes,  sure  he  most. 
That  still  was  oonversant  'mongst  beda  of  dust. 

Unhappily,  it  la  too  commonly  the  caae  that  thoee  who  ejs  "  em- 
blemed to"  death  are  the  Tet?  peraona  who  think  the  leaat  of  their 
own  end.  The  oaltousnesa  which  is  bred  by  habit  is  inimitably  drawn 
out  by  Shakespeare  in  the  graTo-diggen'  Boeue  in  "  Hamlet,"  where 
the  nuging  oE  the  oue  clown  and  the  pUy  of  wit  of  both,  is  only  in- 
terrapted  by  the  order  of  the  one  to  the  other,  "Go,  get  thee  to 


Yanghan,  and  fetch  me  a  itonp  of  liquor." 


COLONEL  JOBN  LILBUSN, 
Bom  in  1B18,  was  called,  ays  Qntnger,  ■■  Freeborn  John,"  and  waa 

the  most  hardened  and  refractory  of  all  the  seditions  libellera  of  the 
time.  Ho  weia,  moreover,  of  such  a  quarrelsome  dispmition,  that  it  was 
appoeitelv  mid  of  him.  Wood  tells  os.  "  that,  if  there  was  noue  living 
■    '  '  3,  ,Iohn  would  be  against  LUbom,  aod  Lilbum  apinst  John." 

"Hudibraa,"  ed. 
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Tet  being  dead,  take  ihis  adyioe  from  me. 

Let  them  not  both  in  one  grave  buried  be : 

Lay  John  here,  and  Lilbum  thereabout. 

For  if  they  both  should  meet,  they  would  fall  out 

Butler  is  sapposed  to  allude  to  Lilbum  in  his  description  of  tbs 
perverse  haberoasher  ("  Hudihras,"  Part  III.  Canto  iL  437;  : 

For  he  at  any  time  would  hang, 
For  th'  opportunity  t'  harangue ; 
And  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle. 
Than  mias  his  dear  delight  to  wrangle. 

An  old  anonymous  *^  Epitaph  on  a  Litigious  Man,"  g^ven  in  a  "Col- 
lection of  Epitaphs,  &c.,"  1806,  L  124,  may  be  compared  with  th» 
epigram  on  Lilbum : 

Here  lies  a  man  who  in  his  life 
With  every  man  had  law  and  strife. 
But  now  he'd  dead  and  laid  in  grave. 
His  bones  no  quiet  rest  can  have :     . 
For  lay  your  ear  uuto  this  stone, 
And  you  shall  hear  how  every  bone 
Doth  Imock  and  beat  against  each  other ; 
Pray  for  his  soul's  healm,  gentle  brother. 

M.  Blainville,  in  his  **  Travels,"  preserves  a  droll  epitaph  on  a  man 
and  his  wife,  from  a  marble  found  near  the  church  of  S.  Agnes  at  Rome; 
thus  translated  from  the  Latin  by  C : 

Stay,  traveller — a  miracle  behold  1 
A  man  and  wife  lie  here,  and  do  not  soold ; 
But  who  we  are  I  name  not —Then  do  I ; 
The  drunken  Bebrius,  traveller,  here  doth  lie. 
He  who  calls  me  a  drunkard. — Ha  I  true  wife. 
That  tongue  still  wrangles,  e'en  deprived  of  life 


EPITAPH  ON  ROBERT  BARGRAVE,  WHO  DIED  IN  1659, 
AOED  FIVE  YEARS.      IN  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

{**  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Rochester, 

&c.,  &c.,"  1723,  60.) 

Farewell,  sweet  hoj  I  and  farewell  all  in  thee. 
Blest  parents  can  in  their  best  children  see  ; 
Thy  life  to  woo  us  unto  heaven  was  lent  ua, 
Thy  death  to  wean  us  from  the  world  is  sent  us. 

An  epitaph  by  Mrs.  Barber,  on  a  son  of  Lord  Mountoashell,  who 
died  in  childhood,  may  be  compared  (Barber's  "Poems  on  Several 
Occasions,"  1735. 147) : 


AflOKTMOnS. 

QiQdren  are  Btatoh'd  awa;,  somMfme 
To  punUb  parenta  (or  their  Crimea. 
TIij  mother's  merit  was  m>  great, 
Heai'n  hasten'd  thy  untimoly  fate, 
To  ma^  her  character  complete. 
Tho'  man;  virtuea  fiU'd  her  breut, 
'Twaa  Tttignation  crown'd  the  rest. 


KINO  CHAIILES  L 

Sii  Tiaae  Nentoo,  when  at  school  at  OnulhiuD,  busied  himiatf  Tery 
much  in  drawing,  and  fumiahed  bia  room  in  the  house  of  Hr.  C^ttrki, 
tlie  apotbecarj,  Whera  he  )odK«d,  with  pictures  of  liis  own  makiue.  Mrs. 
Vincent,  whcae  mother  waa  Mr.  Clark^i  second  wife,  and  who  h*ed  in 

the  same  house  with  Sir  Isaac,  told  Dr.  Btukele;  tl>at  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing fergea  under  a  picture  of  King  Charlea  I.,  aud  tkiiJa  that  he 
niade  them  himetlf  (Letter  from  Dr.  Btubelej  to  Dr.  Mead,  Nichols' 
"  UlustratioDi  of  Liteniry  Hifrtory,"  IV.  30); 

A  secret  art  my  soul  reqnireB  to  try. 
If  prayers  can  give  me  what  the  wars  deny. 
Tnree  crowns  iHstinguieh'd  here  in  order  do 
Present  their  objects  to  my  knowing  view. 
Earth's  crown,  thus  at  my  feet,  I  can  disdain, 
Which  heavy  ie,  and,  at  the  best,  but  vain., 
Bnt  now  a  crown  of  thorns  I  gladly  greet. 
Sharp  is  this  crown,  but  not  so  shaip  as  sweet : 
The  crown  of  glory  that  I  yonder  see 
Is  full  of  bliss  and  of  eternity. 


jKiOoo 


There  is  something;  inoongmona  in  qpoting  the  reTolntioiiaif  Id 
after  these  touching  lines  on  the  MartTT  ILing ;  but  the  following  pnnnagn. 
at  the  close  of  the  seooDd  book  of  "  Paredue  Begained,"  is  applicahl* 
lo  the  thought  ezpreased  by  the  monarch ;    . 

Yet  not  for  that  a  crown, 
Oolden  in  show,  is  bnt  a  wreatb  of  thonu. 
Brings  dangers,  traublea,  oarea,  and  sleepless  nights. 
To  mm  who  wears  the  regal  diadem, 
When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  harden  Hes. 
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We  may  oompare,  too,  Prince  Henry's  language  when  ezeoring  bist* 
self  to  hiB  fieither  for  removing  the  ozown  (**  King  Henry  lY.**  &t  U. 
Act  iy.  BC.  4) : 

I  spake  nnto  the  crown,  as  haying  sense, 

And  thus  uphraided  it.    The  care  on  thee  depemdiag. 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father ; 

Therefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 

Other,  lees  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 

Freserying  life  in  med'cine  potable : 

But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honour'd,  moat  renown'd. 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up. 


THE  COMMONS'  ADDBES8  TO  KING  CHARLES  U. 
C*Genaeman*s  Magazine,"  XGVL  Fart  I.  208.) 

In  all  humility  we  crave 
Our  Sovereign  to  be  our  slave, 
Beseeching  him  that  he  would  be 
Betray'd  by  us  most  loyally  ; 
And  if  he  please  but  once  lay  down 
His  sceptre,  dignity,  and  crown. 
We'll  make  him  for  the  time  to  come, 
The  greatest  Prince  in  Christendom. 

Antwer. 

Charles  at  this  time  having  no  need. 
Thanks  you  as  much  as  if  he  did. 

This  lampoon  was  commonly  circulated  about  the  year  1670.  It  h« 
been  almost  inyariably  ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester.  But  a  cor 
respondent  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  points  out  that  it  appeared 
meyious  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester's  birth,  in  **  A  Modcll  of  Truths ;  or,  i 
Disooyery  of  oertaioo  Reall  Passages  of  this  Parliament  Printed  in  thi 
yeare  1642,  4to."  It  wus  written  on  Charles  L,  and  forms  the  fifth  of  i 
poem  of  nine  stanzas,  which  the  anonymous  author,  in  the  dedlcatioD 
says,  "  he  thought  fit  to  deliyer  in  habiiiament  of  a  madrigal  ** : 

In  all  humility  they  craye 
Their  Soyeraigne  to  be  their  slaVe^ 
Desiring  him  that  he  would  be 
Betray'd  to  them  most  loyally : 
For  it  were  weakness  sure  iu  him 
To  be  a  Vayvod  unto  Pym : 


Ho  ahonld  bo  mtde  for „ 

Tbe  KTcateat  Prinoe  in  Chriilendoiiu. 
CIuuIm  at  thii  time  not  hsviiig  uaed, 
Tliaok'd  them  u  mivb  m  if  be  did. 
Thli  ia  the  hap|rT  irfibt  efent 
Of  priTilege  <a  Puliunent 


(OnDger'a  "  Biographioal  Uigtorj  It  England,"  1779,  IH  liS.) 
Lo,  here  a  beauty  in  her  mom,  who  shakes 
Bay  &om  her  hair ;  and  whose  perfeotdon  makes 
The  BUQ  amoE'd.  a  heaven  on  earth  to  view : 
So  much  can  birth  and  education  do. 

Granger  nyi  the  print  ia  an  nelyoneof  a  gmt  beauty,  "bet  hair 
dreaaed  in  inanT  formal  cnrU  wbich  n«arly  reeemble  boltlew:ra«a.' 
The  ladj  vaa  iQiiabeth.  only  daughter  end  beireea  of  Ljiiueiioe  Waah- 
ington,  of  Oaisdon,  Vilta,  who  married  the  flrat  Earl  Ferrera. 

Suoh  aaoriptiooB  of  power  over  the  aun  and  light  b;  the  Fair,  are 
not  nnootntnon.    Davenant,  in  one  of  his  tonga  addrBwad  to  a  ladj, 

Awake— awake  T  the  mom  will  nerer  rise. 

Till  she  can  dicea  her  beautj  at  yoaz  ejea. 

Lorelace,  writing  lo  Amarantha  about  ber  hair,  aaja : 

Bnt  ahake  your  bead  and  acatter  day. 
The  wme  Idea  it  very  beautifoll;  ezpreoaed  in  Hariaaa'a  amg  In 
"HeMOie  for  Meafure  "  (Ael  IV.  as.  1) : 

Take,  oh  take  thoee  lipa  away. 

That  ao  aweetlj  were  (btsnnm ; 
And  thoee  eyea,  the  breeJi  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  Uom: 
But  my  kiiaea  bring  again. 
Beala  al  lore,  but  aeat'U  in  Taio. 
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TO  MB.  HABCOUBT.      OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  VEBSES  fO 

LADY  CATHEBINE  BYDS.  .       „ 

(**  The  Grove,"  1721,  280.)  I  b  «b 


bl 


Dear  Sim,  by  wits  extoU'd,  by  wits  cried  down, 

Each  way  become  the  proverb  of  the  town  I 

To  Kitty's  favour  with  success  aspire,  ]  \  IT^ 

The  second  place  by  merit  you  acquire, 

But  he  who  wrote  the  verses,  must 


spire,  ] 

cquire,  V 

ist  be  Prior.  J 


Nichols,  in  a  note,  in  his  ^*  Collection  of  PoemB,"  VIL  322, 1781,  to  aome 
verses  addressed  to  Simon  Harcourt,  **0n  his  *  Judgment  of  Yeniis,"'  I 
SAYS,  that  he  much  douhts  whether  **  The  Female  Phaetoat,"  as  ireU  ai 
**  The  Judgment  of  Yenns,**  may  not  be  by  Harcourt,  though  usually 
considered  to  be  Prior's ;  and  thinks  that  the  pun,  intended  by  the 
concluding  word  of  the  above  epigram,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  ita 
having  been  first  ascribed  to  the  latter  poet. 

The  name  Prior  seems  to  be  provocative  of  puns.  In  the  following 
epigram,  **  A  Dialogue  between  Bishop  Warburton  and  Deem  TrxdaaT 
taken  from  the  "New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,"  1784, 1.  251,  the 
pun  is  not  on  the  poet's  name,  but  on  Prior  Park,  the  seat  of  Balph 
AUcQ,  whose  niece  and  heiress  Warburton  married : 

Tucker.  My  wife,  father  William,  is  ugly  and  old. 
Asthmatic,  chest -foundered,  and  lame. 
Warburton.  My  wife,  son  Josiah,  you  need  not  be  told. 
Is  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme. 

Tucker.  I  have  put  mine  away. — (  Warburton.)  The  deed  I  applaiid, 
But,  applauding,  can  only  admire ; 
For  you  are  bound  only  by  man  and  by  God, 
But  my  obligations  are  Prior. 


TO  HENBY'PUBCELL. 
(Granger's  *' Biographical  History  of  England,"  1779,  IV.  148.) 

To  you  a  tribute  from  each  Muse  is  due  ; 
The  'whole  poetic  band  is  rais'd  by  you ; 
For  none  but  you,  with  equal  skill  and  ease, 
Gould  add  to  David,  and  make  D'Ur/ey  please. 

Purcell,  the  celebrated  composer,  was  bom  in  1658,  and  was  appointed 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  when  only  eighteen.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  37.  He  is  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  churoh-music 
but  in  his  own  day  he  was  almost  as  famous  for  theatrical  compositians, 
and  was  said  to  be  so  equally  divided  between  the  Church  and  the 


1 
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thntre,  thkt  neither  oonld  pmperly  oall  him  her  own.  Henoe  the 
rererepoe,  io  the  luit  line  of  the  epigram,  to  hie  powei  in  adding  to  the 
beaDliea  of  DutiiI'b  FsalmB.  aud  m  malaDg  even  the  ■eoood-rate  plays 
of  DTJrfey,  who  was  a  wil  and  dramatio  writo7  of  tbs  daj,  aoooptahle 
to  the  public.  He  vnt  buried  in  Weatminatet  Abbey,  where  hia  epitaph 
recoida,  much  in  the  taate  of  that  pmiod,  that  he  "  is  gone  ti>  that 
bleetied  place,  where  only  hia  harmoniea  oan  be  excelled." 

The  fullowing  epigram  vei  written  "On  Tom  D'Orfby"  (''Feitoon," 
1767, 137): 

Here  lies  the  Lyric,  who  with  tale  and  song. 
Did  life  to  threeeoore  yean  and  ten  prolong : 
His  tale  waa  pleasant,  acid  hie  Bong  wai  sweet; 
His  heert  was  cbeerfat— bat  hia  tbuat  waa  grtai. 
Grieve,  reader  t  erie»e,  that  he,  too  aoon " 


lie,  reader  t  eneve,  that  be,  too  aoon  grown  (d 
Bong  haa  ended,  and  hia  tale  haa  told. 


Hu 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MOLlkSB. 
(Latin,  In  Chalmers'  "  Biogiaphical  Dictionary" — Holi^,) 

In  Holla's  play  of  "  Le  HaUde  ImBginalre,"  the  chief  penon  re- 
presented is  a  aick  man,  who  on  ooe  occasion  pretends  to  be  dead.  It 
IS  related  that  when  acted  for  the  fourth  time,  Feb.  ITtli  IG^HoU^e, 
in  peraonating  the  dead  man,  reell;  expired.  Upon  this  incident  a 
variety  of  jeux  d'etprit  were  written.  One  of  the  beat  is  a  I^tin  one, 
which  has  tboa  been  tianslatod : 

Hera  MoIiSre  lies,  the  BosciuB  of  his  age, 
Whoae  pleasure,  vhile  he  liv'd,  was  to  engage 
With  human  oatnre  in  a  comio  etrifa, 
And  peiBonate  her  actions  to  the  life. 
But  ssralj  Death,  offended  at  hie  play, 
Wonld  not  be  jok'd  with  in  bo  free  a  way  ; 
He,  when  he  mimick'd  him,  his  breath  roBtnuii'd, 
And  made  him  act  in  earnest  what  he  feign'd. 


TEE  BTAGE  OF  LIFE. 
Our  life's  a  journey  in  a  winter's  day ; 
Some  only  break  their  fast,  and  so  away  ; 
Others  stay  dinner,  and  depart  full-fed. 
The  deepest  age  but  supe  and  goes  to  bed : 
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He's  most  in  debt  that  lingers  out  the  day; 
Who  dies  betimes  has  less  and  less  to  pay. 


This  is  taken  from  the  *"  Festoon,"  ed.  1767, 98»  bat  the  Unm  •» 
probably  much  older  than  the  date  of  that  publication.  Ther  leein  to 
nave  formed  a  very  usual  inscription  for  graTe-stones.  Serend  venboi, 
all  more  or  less  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the  above,  mar  be 
found  in  the  pfltges  of  **  Notes  and  Queries,"  and  in  the  Tanous  coutc- 
Usma  of  epigrams.  The  idea  is  at  least  as  old  as  Qoarlesi  who  in  hii 
thirteenth  Hieroglyphic  has : 

Time  voids  the  table,  dinner's  done ; 
And  now  our  day's  declining  sun 
Hath  hurried  his  diurnal  load 
To  th'  borders  of  the  western  road. 


Our  blazipg  taper  now  hath  lost 
Her  better  naif ;  nature  hath  crest 
Her  forenoon  book,  and  clear'd  that  soora^ 
But  scarce  gives  trust  for  so  much  more. 

The  epigram  at  the  close  of  his  fourteenth  Hieroglyphic,  addiesnd 
**  To  the  Youth,"  has  the  thought  still  more  complete : 

Seest  thou  this  good  old  man  ?  He  represents 

Thy  future,  thou  hb  preterperfect  tense : 

Thou  go'st  to  labours,  he  prepares  to  rest : 

Thou  break'st  thy  fast,  he  sups ;  now  which  is  beat  ? 

In  Pettigrew's  *"  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs,"  1857,  220.  the  lines  are 
given  from  inscriptions  in  a  Cumberland  and  a  Cornish  churchyard 
(thus  showing  they  are  not  confined  to  any  one  locality),  but  the 
opening  is  varied  by  reference  to  an  inn  instead  of  a  journey 

Life's  like  an  inn ;  tliink  man  this  truth  upon. 
Some  only  breakfast  and  are  quickly  gone. 


This  reference  to  an  inn  is  found  in  an  epitaph  of  similar  character 
in  tiie  churchyard  of  Melton-Mowbray  (Notes  and  Queries,"  1st.  8.  TIL 
178): 

This  world's  an  inn,  and  I  her  guest : 

I've  eat  and  (drank  and  took  my  rest 

With  her  awhile,  and  now  I  pay 

Her  lavish  bill,  and  go  my  way. 

Bishop  Home,  in  a  poem  "  Written  at  an  Inn,"  has  the  following 
stanza  (Works,  1809, 1.  242) : 

The  world  is  like  an  inn ;  for  there 
Men  call,  and  storm,  and  drink,  and  swear. 
While  undisturb'd  a  Christian  waits, 
And  reads,  and  writes,  and  meditates. 


i 


The  Mtoe  idea  of  the  world,  na  only  &d  inn  in  which  to  rest,  fi 
and  in  ta  epitat^  b;  B,  Fletcher,  who  publUhed  "HBrtiftl,  his  Upi- 
aoua  tnoBltiied,  with  Sundry  Poema  aoA  Fancies.  London,  1656": 
Earth  (or  a  while  beapake  hm  stii;. 
Only  to  bait  and  ao  away  : 
So  thai  what  here  he  doated  on 
Wb8  mere  acoommodatioD. 
A  flilTerent  view  of  our  earthly  inn  appean  in  ao  epitaph  in  the 
orcbyardof  KinTer.near  Stourbridge^  pvenia"Notas  and  Queries," 
t  a  vn.  177; 

Tired  with  wand'rina;  thro'  a  world  of  ain, 
Hither  we  oniue  to  ^ture'B  comoion  inn, 
To  reat  oui  wearied  bodies  for  a  tiigbt. 
In  hopea  to  rise  that  Chriat  may  pTO  tu  light. 
Bo,  Bpeiuer.in  the  "Faerie  Queene"  (Book  II.  Canto  i.  59): 
"  Palmer,"  auoth  he,  "  death  ia  an  equal!  doome 
To  good  and  bad,  the  common  in  of  roat." 
And  again  (Book  III.  Canto  iii.  30) ; 
And,  if  be  then  with  Tietorie  can  lin, 
He  «hall  hli  dayea  with  peaM  bring  to  hia  atrtbly  in. 


FOUND  ON  THE  CHURCH-DOOS  AT  WHITEHALL, 
Jan.  30,  1696. 
("  Poema  on  Affaira  of  State,"  11.  2G7, 1703.) 
What,  fast  and  pray, 
Vor  the  horrid  murder  of  the  day  ! 
And  at  the  same  time  drive  the  son  away. 
The  royal  father  and  the  royal  son  ? 
While  by  your  praying  yon  their  rights  do  own. 
Oo  ask  your  learned  biehop  and  your  dean, 
What  these  strange  contradictiona  mean ; 
And  cease  to  fast  and  pray  and  trouhle  Heaven, 
Sins,  whilst  unrepented,  cannot  be  forgiven. 


Tea,  Brikma,  yea,  you  groan  beneath  tbe  weight 
Of  Charlea  the  Marty^  undeaerred  fate  ; 
Too  well  ytm  know  hia  unrepented  fall 
Entaila  tbia  ouiae,  and  will  oonfooiid  jon  all. 
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0H80RBEL,  THE  HORSE,  WHICH,  BY  STUXBLINQ  OVKS 
MOLEHILL,  CAUSED  THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  III 
C  Foenu  on  Affuin  of  State,"  0. 323, 1708.) 
niustrioua  steed,  who  should  the  zodiac  grace. 
To  thee  the  lion  and  the  ball  give  place  : 
Blest  be  the  dam  that  fed  thee,  bleat  the  earth 
Which  first  reoeiv'd  thee,  and  first  gave  thee  birth! 
Bid  wroDg'd  Hibemia,  ta  revenge  her  slain. 
Produce  thee,  or  murder'd  Feawiok  strain. 
Or  barbarously  maaeacred  Glencoes  claim? 
Whence  e'er  thou  art,  be  thou  for  ever  blest. 
And  spend  the  remnant  of  th;  daja  in  rest ; 
No  servile  nne  thy  noble  limbs  profime. 
No  weight  thy  back,  uo  curb  thy  mouth  restrain; 
No  more  be  thou,  no  more  mankind  a  slave. 
But  both  enjoy  that  liberty  you  gave. 

In  the  tome  volume,  p.  iOS,  there  is  an  answer  to  tbia  paneg; 


Inaultii^  ua  I  who  basely  oonld'st  revile 
The  gnaTdimi  angel  of  onr  wretched  iaie. 
And  ending: 

And  may  for  ever  that  unlnoky  iteed 
Only  on  brian  and  on  thUtlea  ieed  I 
Sorrel  «b«  eareased  and  hraioured  by  the  Toriei  fbr  oaoaing  Willii 
deetb,  and  in  their  merry  meetinga  tbey  uaed 

To  drink  the  horse's  becdth  that  threw  htm  do¥m. 
Even  the  mole,  over  whose  hill  Sorrel  stumbled, oame  in  for  hli  tl 
of  pmise,  end  was  toasted  as  "  The  little  gentleman  in  blaok  velvet ' 
those  who  tooked  apon  the  revolution  in  the  same  light  aa  thaanthi 
the  following  epigram,  "  To  ao  Usurper  "  : 

Usurpers  are  the  giddy  faetion'a  tools. 
They  know  not  whut  they're  doing ; 
Chose  not  because  of  parts,  but  that  they're  fools, 

And  smell  nit  whnt  the  world's  aJirowing. 
Poor  thoughtless  Thing !  how  bitter  is  thy  tnp  1 

How  tott'ring  is  thy  empty  crown  I 

Despis'd  alike  by  these  who  set  thee  op, 

And  those  who  strive  to  pnll  thee  down. 

Tliis  is  taken  from  "  Poems  on  Various  Sabjeeti  and  Oocamois. 

the  Honourable  Alexander  Robertson  of  Stmui,  Esquiro,"  Kriinba 

DO  date,  IS7,  a  volomeof  whioh  Googh,  th«  antiqaary,  thus  speak* 


letter  to  the  Bev.  Michael  Tjaoa :  "  I  have  looked  into  the  poet  of 
Stman,  which  PeDnentso  praises,  and  find  s  (trougomjtlej  miitureof 
Jaoobitiam,  obsceutj',  devotioD,  and  gome  faiioy,  in  hia  Poematia" 
(NichoU'  "  Litemry  Anecdotes."  VIU.  684). 


EFJTAPB  ON  KING  WILLIAM.     1702. 

("  Poenw  on  Affidra  of  State,"  U.  267, 1703.) 
William  the  Third  lies  here,  th'  Almighty's  friend, 
A  scourge  to  Fiance,  a  check  t'  imperious  Borne, 
Who  did  our  rights  and  liberties  defend, 
And  rescn'd  England  from  its  threaten'd  doom; 
Ueav'n  snatcb'd  him  frum  us  whom  our  hearts  caTess'd.t 
And  now  he's  king  in  heaven  among  the  blest ;  \ 

Grief  stops  my  pen;  reader,  pray  weep  the  rest.  ) 

The  fiillowing  epigmn  by  Aleiandei  Bobertaon  ("  Feenu  oa  Vitrioiu 
Subjeots  and  Oecaaions,"  107j  takes  a  Tery  different  view  of  the  Dutch 
Prince's  worth ; 

Br^ht  is  his  diadem  in  heav'n'a  abode 

Who  loat  hia  crown  rather  than  change  his  God ; 

While  the  perUdiooa  wretch  who  stole  the  prize. 

Pine*  in  eternal  dread  of  earth  and  akiea. 


ABCHBISHOP  TENISON'S  PETITION. 
(Noble'a  coatiiinatian  of  Granger's  "  BiographioJ  Uiatory  of  England," 

ItSOe,  U.  2U8.J 
Adminl  Sir  Clondealey  Shovel,  in  command  of  a  portion  of  the 
English  Fleet,  was  wrecked  on  tlie  rocks  called  the  "  Bishop  and  his 
Olexks."  off  the  Soilly  lalee,  in  October,  1707,  and  was  buried  in  Weet- 
minster  Abbey,  whore  a  monument  woe  erected  to  hia  memory.  In  the 
previous  April.  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  a  formutary  to  be  used  "  for  im- 
ploring the  Divine  bli:Bsing  on  our  fleets  and  aiuiies."  bad  used  the  ex- 
pression, "  The  Kock  of  our  might."  which  the  wite  of  the  da;  did  not 
foil  to  remember,  and  the  fullowingepigraiawas  kidonSirCloudesley'e 

As  lismbeth  pray'd,  bo  was  ihe  dire  event, 

Else  we  had  wanted  here  a  monument : 

That  to  our  fleet  kind  Heaven  would  be  a  rook ; 

Nor  did  kind  Heaven  the  wise  petition  mock: 

To  what  the  Metropolitan  did  pen. 

The  "  Biahop  and  his  Clerks"  replied,  Ameu. 
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DR.  WHITE  KENNET, 

Dean  of  Peterborough  (afterwards  Bishop  of  that  See),  ga^e  gxvi 
oft'euce  to  the  High  Church  and  Tory  party  in  church  and  state  b; 
his  change  of  opinions,  and  the  support  which  he  gave  by  bu 
writings  to  the  Whigs.  When,  in  1710,  the  Tories  came  into  power 
consequent  upon  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  an  address  was  presented 
to  the  Queen  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  London,  which  the  Dean,  who 
held  the  living  of  8.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  refused  to  sign.  For  this  he 
was  represented  ns  an  enemy  to  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers,  and 
various  methods  were  taken  to  expose  him  ;  one,  in  particular,  by  Dr. 
Welton,  Hector  of  Whitechapel,  who  caused  an  altar-piece  of  the  Last 
Supper  to  be  placed  in  his  chuj-ch,in  which  Judas  was  paiDtedsocloselT 
to  resemble  Dr.  Kcnnet,  that  no  one  could  mistake  the  likeness.  Upon 
this  a  Latiti  epigram  was  mode,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Attorbury, 
but  there  is  not  sutiicient  authority  for  ascribing  it  to  him.  It  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  severe  strokes  of  satire  ever  penned : 

Falleris  hac  qui  te  pingi  sub  imagine  oredis, 
Kon  similis  Judas  est  tibi — poenituit 

Think  not  that  here  thou  ai-t  represented, 
Thou  rt  not  like  Judas— for  he  repented. 

C<impton,  Bishop  of  London,  ojdered  the  picture  to  be  removed. 
It  ia  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  a  Captain  Polehampton  and  given 
to  S.  Alban's  Church,  where  it  formed  the  altar-piece  for  many  years, 
but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  chapel  behind  the  high  altar. 

A  print  of  this  singular  picture  is  (or  was)  in  the  Library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  has  the  following  manuacript  lines  by 
Mr.  Mailtaire  attached  to  it  : 

To  say  the  picture  does  to  him  belong, 
Keimet  does  Judas  and  the  painter  wrong. 
False  is  the  image,  the  resemblance  faint ; 
Judas  compar'd  to  Kennet  is  a  saint. 

See  Nichols'  "Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Ei<:hteenth  Century,"  I. 
396,  and  YIII.  369,  where  some  further  curious  particulars  respecting  the 
picture  are  given. 

ON    THEOBALD  {PRONOUNCED    AND    OFTEN    WRITTEN 
TIBBALD),  THE  POET  AND  CRITIC, 

(•* Certiin  Epigrams  in  Laud  and   Praise  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 

Dunciad."    Without  date.    Ep.  19.) 

*Ti8  generous,  Tibbald !  in  thee  and  thy  brothers, 
To  help  us  thus  to  read  the  works  of  others  : 
Never  for  this  can  ju>t  returns  be  shown  : 
For  who  will  help  us  o'er  to  read  thj'  own  ? 


c 
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"  For  Bome  tinoe.  onr«  &  week  or  fortaight.  be  (Theobnld)  printed  in 
Hiat'B  JoumBl  a  lingle  retuark,  or  poiir  nmjoctiire,  "d  aume  ward  or 
pointing  iif  Sh^eape«re.  either  in  hie  uwn  ualno  or  ia  letters  to  hiouelf 
SB  from  otbeni  witliout  Dnine."  '  Anoolntor  of  the"  Uuuriwl,"  in  1729,) 
In  1725.  Fope  publiBhed  hia  edit.on  of  SbakeepeHre,  ami  early  in  tlio 
rollDWingvesrTlieobaldpubJiiihcd  n  ciiticiimuponit,  wbicb  snofTunileil 
that  irritable  poet,  that  in  the  "  DuQcinii"lie  revenge  t  himself  bj  giving 
to  Theob&ld  the  pi. ice  of  Hero,  or  King  nf  the  Diinc<-s,  mho  berore  hia 
elevation  to  that  dignity  ia  thua  (ieen  by  the  Goddess  of  DulneSH 
tSTuciiitionof  172»,  Book  I): 

She  e3''d  the  bard,  where  Bupperli?»  bo  sate, 
And  pin'd  unconsciiiDB  of  hia  rtaing  fati' : 
StudinuB  be  BBte,  with  all  liiB  boo&  nniund, 
Sinking  trout  thought  tn  thought  a  TBBt  profoaad  1 
Phing*!!  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottnm  tliere ; 
Ttien  writ  and  flounder'd  on  in  mere  despair. 
Such  ercuiDulatcd  inanlls  ioJuced  Theobald  to  pmve  his  capacity  by 
publishing  an  eilition  of  Slmkraiicare,  which  mishl  bf.  coinparLiI  Uy  the 
public  with  thnt  of  P'ipi'.    The  v,  nlict  of  ibe  world  showed  thiit  hit 
poeition  in  Pope's  satire  was  a  greiit  bh-mish  in  that  clever  but  sjurritoua 
—    and  eoneequenllj  in  the  edition  of  1742,  Pope  depoeed  him  froin 

ah  estate,  and  CoUey  Cibber  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Theobald  gave  Pope  an  advantage  over  Uim,  and  exposed  himself  to 
the  koeneat  severity  of  liis  satim  by  the  eacape  of  one  unlucky  line  in 
bis  "  Double  Falseliood  " 

None  but  himBelf  cm  be  his  paralleL 
And  yet  the  line  is  not  ori;;iniil.    The  Kev.  E.  Kjmnston,  in  the 
■■Gentleman's  Miigazine."  L.  f>ii7,  says  that  Theob&ld  "miKht  liave 
pleaded  the  authority  oF  Scnt-oa :  in  whose '  Hercules  Furena '  we  liur'' 
*be  following  very  extraordinary  passage: 

"' quieriB  Alcids paremf 

Nemo  ett  nin  xpu :  bella  jam  secum  gemt. ' " 
Granger,  in  biB  "Biog.  tlist."  1779.  III.  37S,  ^ives  a  passage  yet 
more  eiLactly  similnr.  It  oocurs  in  the  following  lines  under  the  por- 
trait of  Colonel  Hildfl  Btrangcways,  of  Melbury  Sampford,  in  Dorset- 
shire, who  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  that  muutj,  and  one  of  the 
Priry  Council  to  Chiirlei  II, ; 

The  rest  fame  speaks,  and  makes  his  virtues  known. 
By  'b  leal  for  the  church,  and  loyalty  to  the  throne. 
The  artist  in  his  draught  doth  nit  excel, 
Node  but  himself,  himself  ran  parallel 
Uut  i( bis  steel  could  his  great  mind  nvpitte. 
That  would  appear  in  a  mu^h  nobkr  drass. 
Granger  remarks  npon  Ibis  :  "  The  tboogbt  is  so  very  sinpilar,  tbkt 
it  is  eitrcmtly  improhnble  that  two  perMona  should  have  bit  apon  it, 
and  varied  so  little  in  the  exptession.    Sir  William  Temple  has  varied 
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more :  Tbere,  speaking  of  Cmm,  he  saji,  tbat  he  was  '  equal  onlj  la 
hinuelf.'    See  the  'Eamy  on  the  Gardena  of  Kpicuma.'" 

On  the  ill  feeling  whioh  siiBted  between  Thoobnld  and  Pcipa 
'William  Dnncombe  has  an  epigram,  entitleil,  ''The  JudemeDi  of 
ApoUo,  or  the  OontroTpr^  betveen  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Theobald,  ITU}' 
(NichoU'  "  CoUeetioDof  Foema,"  VI.  7,  ITtiO) : 

In  Pope's  cielodiouB  verse  the  Gmeea  smile ; 

Id  Theobald  in  diaplay'd  BBguious  toil ; 

The  oritic'a  ivy  cruwna  bia  Buhtle  brow, 

While  in  Pope's  numbera  wit  and  music  flow. 

These  )»rda  (so  Fortune  will'd)  were  mortal  foea. 

And  all  Parnassus  in  tbeii  quarrel  rose. 

This  the  dire  reuse  of  tbeic  unlxiuaded  roge, 

Who  best  oould  blaadi  dark  Sliakeapeare's  blotted  page. 

Apollo  heoid,  and  weigh'd  tacii  par^s  plaa, 

Then  thua  prooounc'd  th'  iromulable  decree : 

"^  Thuibeld,  'tin  thine  to  sho*  what  Shakeapoare  writ  i 

But  Pope  ihall  reign  supreme  is  poetry  and  wit." 


APOLLO'S  REVENGE  ON  DAPHNE. 


When  Phoabus  gave  the  skittish  Daphne  chaae. 
And  grasp'd  a  tree  in  his  deoeiv'd  embrace ; 
The  god,  tn  pique  pn>phetio,  thne  ezpress'd 
His  oertAin  vengeance,  and  the  nymph  address'd ; 
Thou  haat,  fair  vegetable,  'scap'd  my  pow'r. 
But  to  that  form  art  chang'd  m  lucklesB  hour; 
Since  thy  coy  pride  the  god  of  wit  deolin'd. 
Thy  leaves  etill  curst  shall  witless  temples  bind. 


dbber,  the  king  nf  (ho  dunces,  via  Theobald  depoaed,  was  attacked  ol 
all  aides.  Ho  and  Pope  had  long  been  at  variance,  and  when  bt 
resented  the  insults  of  the  latter  he  was  treated  with  oontenpt  by  all 
the  Pope  olique.  The  following  epigram  is  a  specimen  (Notes  t  '** 
"  DoDoiad  ") : 

Qnoth  Gibber  to  Pope,  though  in  verse  you  fbreolcse, 
ni  havetUo  Inst  word ;  for  by  Jove  I'll  write  proae. 
Foor  Colley  I  thy  roaa'aing  is  none  of  the  stroogeat. 
For  know,  the  luat  word  is  the  word  that  lasts  longest. 


TEE  BIVAL  SIXOEItS. 


B  Bordoni  and  Franeesca  Cmionl  were  riv»l  sii^era  at  the 
■en  ID  London,  in  tha  reiini  nf  OeoTKe  I.  The  raiiier  tut 
ibeanty.  The  latterirasofttieworstchanoter:  she  Kfterwards 
lignor  8«ndoni,  whom  she  poisoned,  for  which  ehe  was  tried 
mned  to  death,  bat  the  puniehment  was  remitted.  Both  had 
an.  The  Countea*  of  Pembroke  and  her  party  easerted  the 
Qoe  of  Cuxami;  the  Countess  of.  Barlinjftcm  that  of  the 
iL  The  eantatrices  came  to  blowa,  and  the  oooateeaea  were 
enlly  preTented  from  tsbing  the  same  course.  The  whole 
divided  between  the  two  tactions,  and  JDaamerable  sqaihs  and 
kept  up  the  etcilement.  Lady  Pembroke  was  accused  of 
ag  the  aU-taUing  of  Faustina,  whielf  produced  the  [bllowing 
QOticeable,  not  for  its  merit,  but  for  tne  evidence  it  exhibit* 
temeiH  of  the  party  feeling : 

Old  poets  Hing,  that  beasts  did  dance 

Whenever  Orpheus  pleas'd; 
So  to  Faustiua's  charminK  voice. 

Wise  Pembroke's  asses  bray'd. 

a  iroD  the  day.  and  Cumoni's  popularity  ceased :  upon 
se  line*  appeared  as  the  introduction  to  "  Faustina  ;  or  the 
untresi,  a^tyron  the  Luxury  and  Effeminacy  of  the  Age," 
iuiont  date  ;  but,  in  Loid  WhamcUffe's  "  Lelttrs  and  Works 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,"  stated   to   have   been  published 

Cnisoni  can  no  longer  cbann, 
Fanstina  now  does  all  alarm. 
And  we  must  buy  hor  pipe  so  clear 
Witli  hundreds  twenty-Sve  a  year : 
Either  we've  money  over  plenty, 
Or  else  oar  akults  are  wondrous  empty  I 
But  if  Fanntina  or  Cuzzoni  1 

E'er  toaoh  a  penny  of  oiy  money     I 
ill  give  'em  leave  to  call  me  Tony.) 


a  Cuzzoni,  whom  ba 


Little  Siren  of  the  stage. 
Charmer  of  an  idle  age, 
Smpty  WEubler,  breathing  tyre, 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire, 
Bane  of  every  manly  art, 
tjwect  enfeebler  of  the  heart  1 
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O,  too  pleasing  in  thy  strain, 
Hence,  to  aouuiem  olimes  anin ; 
Tuneful  mischief,  vocal  spell. 
To  this  island  bid  farewell ; 
Leave  us  as  we  ought  to  be, 
Leave  the  Britons  rough  and  free. 

**  The  Devil  to  Pay  at  S.  James's :  or  a  full  and  true  aoooiint  o 
most  horrid  and  bloody  battle  between  Madam  Faustina  and  Mjt^ 
Cazzoni,"  is  the  title  of  one  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  humoioiu  pieces.  { 
his  "  Miscellaneous  Works,"  1751,  L  213. 


TO  MBS,  nOBINSON,  A  CELEBRATED  ACTS  ESS. 

("Festoon,"  1767,  21.) 

When  Salvia  fiings,  or  acts  the  heroine's  part. 

The  fiction^B  ill-supported  by  her  art : 

Still  soraetbing  vulgar,  thro'  the  rich  diaguise, 

Betrays  the  mimic,  and  offends  the  eyes  : 

But  when  your  voice  is  heard,  and  beauty  seen, 

You  seem  a  goddessy  whilst  yon  act  a  queen. 

This  was  Anastasia  Robinson,  of  whom  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Pete 
borough  was  enamoui-ed.  He  married  her  privately,  but  before  fa 
death  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife.  Her  character  was  never  call< 
in  question,  but  of  her  beauty  a  less  favourable  notion  is  g^ven  in  f 
epigram  by  Mallet,  ^*  On  a  certain  Lord's  Passion  for  a  Singer" : 

Nerina's  angel-voice  delights  ; 

Nerina's  devil-face  affrights : 

How  whimsical  her  Strephon's  fate, 

Gondemn'd  at  once  to  like  and  hate  I 

But  be  she  cruel,  be  she  kind, 

Love  1  strike  her  dumb,  or  make  him  blind. 


DB,  HOLY'S  POETBT, 

(Noble's  continuation  of  Granger'a  '*  Biographical  History  of  England 

1806,  n.  IIG.) 

Dr.  Humphrey  Hody,  successively  chaplain  to  Archbishops  TiIlot» 
and  Tenison,  and  Greek  Professor  at  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  gre 
learning.  He  published  several  works  on  Biblical  criticism,  i^bi 
proved  his  erudition;  but  his  attempts  at  poetry  were  miseral 
failures,  which  occasioned  the  following  epigram : 

Of  old,  we  read,  there  was  nobody 
Made  verses  like  to  Humphrey  Hody ; 


AMOtmions, 


But  now  each  chandler  knows  full  well 
That  Lloyd  and  Gardiner  bear  the  belL 


MORNiyO. 
("Epigiama  in  Dutich,"  1740,  14.) 
The  dawn  increaseB,  and  retireu  the  shade: 
Buora  quit  their  bed,  and  Beaux  the  masquerade. 

Thii  recalls  a  itorf  told,  by  Bogera,  of  the  Duke  of  DenniBhire, 
hiuband  of  the  bcsutiful  Ducbew  GeorgiauB  :  "  The  Duke  when  uralk- 
tng  home  from  Brooktia'a,  about  dajbreak,  used  frequently  to  pesa  ths 


EPITAPH  ON  EDWARD  RICHARDS,  Afl  IDIOT  BOT,  WHO 
DIED  IN  1728,  AGEU  17.    IN  EDOBASTON  CHURCH. 
If  innocente  are  the  favonritee  of  Heaven, 
And  God  but  little  asks  where  little's  given. 
My  great  Creator  has  for  me  in  store 
Eternal  joys ;  what  wise  man  can  have  more  ? 

Much  interest  attaches  to  this  epitaph,  &om  the  &ct  that  it  ms  cut 
on  the  tombstone  by  the  celebrated  t^pt^rapher,  Baskerville.  It  is 
given  in  "  A  DeBcription  of  Modern  Btrmmghem  ;  wbereunto  are  an- 
nexed. ObaervationB  made  during  an  Rxcuraion  round  tbe  Tonn.  Ac,, 
in  tbe  Summer  of  181K."  By  Charles  Pye.  After  mentioning  a  tomb- 
stone with  an  inscriptinii  cut  by  BaskervUle  at  Handaworth,  the  author 
proceeds:  "Mr.  BaBkcTville  was  originiUly  a  stonecutter,  and  after- 
varda  kept  a  Bchool  at  Birmingham,  There  is  only  one  more  of  his 
cutting  uiown  to  be  in  eiistence,  and  that  has  lately  been  remoied 
and  placed  within  the  chiircfc  at  Kdgbasloo.  The  stone  being  of  a 
flaky  nature,  the  inseription  is  not  quite  perfect,  but  whoever  takis 
delight  in  lookini;  at  well-formed  letters,  msy  here  be  gratiSed."  In 
the  "Uentlemau's  MagBziite"  for  \H-1&,  XCV.  Parti.  391,  a  onrre- 
spoodcnt  states,  that  thu  inscriptioa  was  urrifen  as  well  as  cat  bj 
Baskerville.  but  he  givea  no  proof.  He  also  states,  that  when  he  was 
it  Edgbaston  two  years  belore,  the  stone  was  "on  tbe  north-east  side 
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ON  MILTON'S  EXECUTIONEU. 
(Diaraeli's  "  CnrioaitiM  of  Liteatore,"  1st  8.  Art  "  Bentle/a  MUtta.") 
Did  Milton's  prose,  0  Charles !  thy  death  defend  ? 
A  fnrions  foe,  unconscious,  proves  &  friend ; 
On  Milton's  veree,  does  Bentley  commeut?  know, 
A  weak  officious  friend  becomes  a  foe. 
While  he  would  seem  his  author's  fame  to  farther. 
The  murderous  critic  has  aveng'd  thy  murder. 

TUJB  severe  epigram  appenred  nl  the  time  of  tbe  pablicatioa  of  Dr. 
Bentlef'H  edition  of  Milloo.  On  Milton's  treatment  of  King  Charlca 
in  hie  prose  Works,  Ynlden  has  some  striking  IJnea.  "  On  the  reprintiDg 
Miltiin'a  Frose  Works  with  his  Poems."     The  fbUowing  is  tbe  hut 

Like  the  fall'n  angels  in  their  bappy  atnte, 
Thou  shar'dBt  their  nature,  insolmice,  and  fate : 
To  harps  divine,  immortal  hymns  they  sung, 
As  sweet  thy  Toice,  as  sweet  thy  lyre  wm  stning. 
As  they  did  rebels  to  th'  Almighty  grow. 
So  thou  profan'st  Liis  image  here  below. 
Apostate  bard  I  may  not  thy  guilty  ghoat, 


("  Collection  of  Epigrams,"  1735, 11.  Ep.  3BS.) 
In  travel,  pilgrims  do  oft  ask,  and  know. 
What  miles  tliey've  gone,  and  what  they  have  to  go, 
Their  way  is  tedious,  and  their  limbs  oppi-est. 
And  their  desire  is  lo  be  at  rert. 

In  life's  more  tedious  journey,  man  delays 
T'  enquire  out  the  number  of  his  days : 
He  cares,  not  be.  how  slow  his  hoara  spend, 
The  joume^t  better  than  tbe  journey's  end. 

The  nnvillJD^eBs  to  part  with  life  is  beautifoUy  expressed  in  tbe 
following  lines  by  Mrs.  Barbauld.  written  when  she  was  very  old— 
tlielsst  stanza  of  "Life"— of  which  Kogers  said,"!  know  few  line* 


lite  I  we're  been  long  together, 
Thtotigh  pteasanl  nod  through  aloud}'  WMthei : 
TIb  hard  to  pert  when  friendi  are  dear ; 
Ferh&pB  'twill  cuat  a  ejgh.  e  tear : 
Then  steal  anay,  give  Uttle  warmng, 
Chooiie  thine  own  time, 
8aj  Qcil  Good  Nigbt,  but  in  Bome  brighter  olima 
Itid  me  Good  Morning. 
Happy  are  those  who  ceji  eeriousl;  Teel  that  they  r«gtiira  but  "Uttla 
warning  "  to  prepare  them  for  a  "  brighter  clime." 


FBONTISFIECE  OF  THE  ••DnNCIAD." 

A  coneepoadent  of  "  Notes  and  Qoeries,"  2nd  8.  II.  182.  states  that 
he  found  the  folloning  epigram  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  cimy  of  the 
"Dnnciad,"  8»o  ed.  1729;  with  a  note  that  it  appeared  in  the  " Daily 
Gazetteer  "  about  Dec  18,  1738 : 

Pallas  for  wisdom  priz'd  faer  favourite  owl. 
Pope  for  its  dulnesti  chose  the  lielf-eame  fowl ; 
Which  shall  we  ohuose,  or  which  shall  we  despise  ? 
If  Pope  ia  witty,  Pallas  is  not  wise. 
It  is  Tell  known  that  the  early  editions  of  the  "  DonoiBd"  had  an 


to  be  known  aetboeaof  the  owl  sod  tliose  of  the  ese. 

An  interesting  coUection  mlKhl  be  mule  of  suoh  emblems  on  title- 

Cget.    One  profiled  to  the  "  ouribleriad  "  is  worth  noticing, — Satire 
ding  an  age  carrybig  an  aDconscioua  Bphinx  (representing  false 
BCieoce),  which  Sstite  has  overUuown. 


OX  TEE  DEATH  OF  GENEBAL  WOLFE. 
("  New  Foundling  Hoepital  fbr  Wit,"  1784,  V.  188.) 

All-oonq'ring,  orael  death,  more  hard  than  rocks, 
Thou  shonld'st  have  spar'd  the  Wo^e  and  took  the  Fox. 
At  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Quebec  and  the  death  of  Wolfe.  Mr. 
Fox  (afterwards  Lord  Holland)  waa  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  had 
rendered  himself  unpopular  by  aocimiulnting  a  conaiderable  fortune 
by  the  perquisites  of  oltioe  and  the  int(^r<  at  of  money  in  hand.  Hence 
the  satirical  play  upon  his  nnmc  iu  the  epigram.  That  hie  peculations 
had  been  enormous  is  evi.lent  from  the  fact,  that  after  h\a  AraiCo.\ivfc 
eieoDtor  was  compelled  to  pay  into  tbc  Tressurj  >^  avvEatJl  S^l.'^^^Rt^. 


540  MODERN   KPIORAXMATI8T8. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  amused  himself  by  building,  at  a  vast 
expense,  a  fantastic  villa  at  Kingsgate,  near  Margate.  Some  very  seTere 
stanzas  by  Gray  were  suggested  by  a  view  of  this  seat.  The  following 
are  the  opening  lines : 

Old  and  abandon'd  by  each  venal  friend. 
Here  Holland  took  the  pious  resolution 

To  smuggle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  constitution. 


ON  MRS,  COLLYER  DEDICATING  "  THE  DEATH  OF  ABEL " 

TO  THE  QUEEN. 

("  Poetical  Calendar,"  1763,  XI.  97.) 

When  Cain  and  Abel  their  first  offerings  made, 
AbeFs  alone  th'  Almighty  pleas'd  survey'd ; 
Sullen  and  vex*d,  unpitying  Cain  withdrew, 
And  soon  in  private  virtuous  Abel  slew. 
But  Britain's  Queen,  when  Collver  homage  paid, 
And  at  the  throne  her  book  of  Abel  laid, 
Fearing  lest  envy  might  attend  regard, 
Keceiv'd  the  offering,  but  denied  reward  I 
She  fear*d  lest  Abel  might  again  be  slain. 
And  every  critic  prove  another  Cain. 

Mrs.  GoUyer,  who  resided  at  Islington,  was  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Gollyer,  the  author  of  some  historical  and  geographical  Works,  who 
died  in  1776.  **  The  Death  of  Abel "  was  translated  from  the  German 
of  Gesner. 

Another  epigram  on  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  not  amiss.    It 

is  a  play  upon  the  name  of  Dr.  Abel ,  to  whom  it  was  addressed 

when  he  was  ill,  by  Graves  ("Festoon,"  1767,  199)  : 

Abel  1  prescribe  thyself;  trust  not  anotner  : 

Some  envious  leech,  like  Cain,  may  slay  his  brother. 


ON  MRS.  BARBIERE'S  FIRST  APPEARANCE  ON  THE 

STAGE. 

("Festoon,"  1767, 11.) 

No  pleasure  now  from  Nicolini's  tongue. 

In  vain  be  strives  to  move  us  with  his  song ; 

On  a  fair  Siren  we  have  fix'd  our  choice, 

And  wait  with  longing  ears  for  Barbiere's  voice  : 

When,  lo !  the  nymph,  by  ba«hful  awe  betrayed, 

Her  fait' ring  lon^^  ^e.\i\fift\kfcT\QKNt&  y^  «id : 


anonhiocts.  Ml 

But  so  mnch  isnocence  adorns  ber  feora, 
Aad  with  such  grace  lier  mudeety  ehe  wears, 
By  her  disorder  all  her  charms  increase. 
And,  had  she  better  sung,  she'd  pleas'd  us  len. 

'liU  lady  seem*  to  have  ovotcoma  her  "bashful  «.ve,"  aad  to  ha™ 
ined  rei'Utat  nn  aa  a  singer;  but  the  only  notico  oF  bPr  in  the 
mtlemno's  MBg:azLnD  "  is  in  the  obituary  for  17^ :  "  Feb.  5.  Ura. 
bier,  foimetly  a  ooteil  singer  in  the  operas." 

'here  is  s  severe  epigram  "  On  Nicolini's  Leaving  the  Stage,"  in 
■le's  collac'lion  (posaibly  by  Steele  htnuelf  i.  of  which  the  latter  half 
f  can  fitly  be  given  here  <Mcholi>'  "  Collection  of  Poems,"  IV.  75, 
0): 

Hence  with  thy  curst  deluding  song !  anay  ! 

8haU  British  freedom  thus  become  thy  prey? 

Freedom  which  we  so  dearly  usM  to  prize, 

Ve  scorn  to  yield  it — but  to  Britisb  eyes. 

Assist,  ye  gales  :  with  eipeditious  cars 

Waft  this  preposterouB  idol  of  the  Fair ; 

Consent  ye  Fair,  and  lei  the  triilcr  go, 

Vor  bribe  with  wishes  mlverse  winda  to  blow  : 

Nonsense  grew  pleasing  by  hi  a  Siren  arts. 

And  stole  (com  Uhakeap^are's  self  oui  easy  hearts. 


TBUE  RICHES. 
{"  Festoon,"  1767,  99.) 

Ini8.  the'  waDting  gold  and  lauds, 

LiveH  cheerful,  easy,  und  content ; — 
Comis  iiiibless'd,  with  twenty  hands 

Employ'd  to  count  his  yearly  rent. 
Sages  of  Lombard  I  tell  me  which 

Of  thew  you  think  pOBsesKea  more? 
One,  with  his  poTerty,  is  rich  ; 

And  one,  with  all  bis  wealth,  is  poor. 

There  are  maoy  Greek  epigrams  which  eipresa  thia  truth.  An 
using  one,  by  Luoian,  on  the  goat  {Jacobs  III.  26,  xxvii.),  may, 
hapB,  eome  home  to  some  readers  who  have  experienced  this  eccom- 
liment  of  wealth  and  luiury.  The  tranelation.  which  ia  rather 
},  is  &om  a  "  Selection  of  Gieeh  Epigrams  for  the  Uae  of  Wincbestet 
lool,"  1791: 

Goddc?s8  who  shunti'nt  the  cottage  gate, 

Comjianion  of  tlie  riph  and  greut; 

To  feet  of  strangers  you  confide ; 

Your  anus  a  cnllch  on  either  dJe ; 
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Whilst  tottering  rounil  the  gilded  icwin. 
You  UIhk  tbe  coetly  nch  perfume ; 
To  jou  tlie  table's  aumpluous  fare 
And  roeo-encircl'd  wrialh  are  deal ; 
For  you  the  mantliiig  bowl  sliojl  flow, 
Joya,  which  the  poor  can  never  know, 
In  whose  sad  putli,  with  thnrns  u'enpietKl, 
Your  pBmper'd  form  ahoR  never  tread ; 
But  to  ihe  purple  oouch  shall  go, 
Where  lieu  in  atate  the  gr<»t  man's  too. 

REYNOLDS'  PORTRAIT  OF  SfiLS,  OOLLYEB. 

(Northcote's  "  Life  of  Roynolda,"  1819, 1.  156.J 

lo  1766,  Bir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  a  portrait  of  iSia.  CoIIyer,  u 

eminent  beauty  of  that  time.    Her  face  is  seen  in  profile,  and  hu  a 

penaive  air,  &a  if  coatemplatiug  the  death  of  a  biTourite  Hpanoa, 

which  appetm  l&id  on  the  table  before  her. 

ScoTOw  too  deep  for  him  to  trace, 

Timunthes  did  conceal ; 
The  aoguiah  in  the  ^tber'a  face, 

He  covered  with  a  veil. 
The  lightning  of  bright  CoUyer's  ejea 

Heyiioldu  deepaira  to  show ; 
That  vivid  &!«  his  art  defies ; 
He  bids  a  tear  to  flow. 
Timanthes  vaa  a  painter  of  Sioyon  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  bthet 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  eieouted  a  celebrated  pictnre  <it  Iphigcnia 
about  to  be  immolated,   with  her  father  Agameumon  atonding  bj, 
whose  face  he  covered  with  a  veil,  thiu  leaving  his  deep  sorrow  to  be 
realized  by  imiigination.    In  ELtum'a  "  EpigrsJus  on  PaintiiigB,''  1700, 
there  ia  one  on  this  picture  (Ep.  1} ; 

See  how  her  near  relationa  all  lament 
To  lose  a  sirgin  fair  and  ianooent. 
The  nnder-moumera  are  so  full  of  grief, 
The  painter's  puzded  to  expreHG  the  chief; 
Ue  flnde  the  peniril  is  for  this  too  frail, 
And  therefore  o'er  hia  eyes  he  casts  tbe  veiL 
Xbua  widely  covering  Agarngmiioa't  face, 

...  ^ —    .1 .iji  jy-gp(  iyto  a  grace, 

xiem,  "Of  '  ' 
's  deeth  " . 
The  famous  painter  could  allow  no  plaoe 
For  private  sornm  in  a  prince's  face; 
Yet,  that  hia  piece  might  not  emxed  belief; 
Ue  oaala  a  veil  upon  supposed  grief. 


AHONYMODB. 


Fair  miniature  of  all  thy  niotlier'B  grace. 
Gentle  Theresa ;  whose  first  ap'ning  bloom, 
Foretelb  a  lovely  flower  of  rich  perfume : 

Now  that  thy  tender  mind  doth  quick  embraoe 

Each  ciiaracter  impressed  ;  these  pages  trace 

With  studious  eye,  and  let  thy  thou^ta  assume, 

Such  classic  dress  as  grac'd  the  maids  of  Rome; 

Free,  elegant,  and,  as  thy  maimers,  chaste. 

Theae  lioea,  which  have  all  the  aimplicity  and  elegance  of  a  Oi«ek 
epigrem,  are  Btated  to  be  by  the  Dean  of  Watarford,  but  as  there  ig  no 
date  to  the  newepaper  cuttings,  nhich  seem  to  range  over  many  yearn 
of  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  it  caoDot  be  decided  who  i»  the 
deal)  meant.  Bishop  Lowth'a  "  Short  Introditctiou  to  English  Grammar  " 
was  first  published  in  llffi,  but,  as  it  has  gone  throngb  many  editioDi, 
this  gives  Little  clue  to  the  date  of  the  epignua. 


ON  ABCSBIBHOP  MOOSE. 

(NtchoU*  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  VIU.  94.) 

Dr.  John  Hoore  was  in  1771  appointed  Dean  of  Canlerbory,  and  in 


Cease,  Canterbury,  to  deplore 

The  loss  of  yonr  accompliiih'd  Moore, 

Kepining  at  my  gain ; 
I  soon  may  have  most  cause  to  mourn : 
To  you  he'll  probably  return. 
With  me  will  scarce  remain, 
as  amwered  bom  Canterbury: 
To  me,  you  prophesy,  our  mitred  Moore 
Revolving  years  may  probably  restore. 

And  thus  In  vain  attempt  my  tears  to  (iry : 
I  scarcely  know  my  masters  but  by  name. 
Triennial  visits,  and  the  voice  of  fame. 
For,  ah !  my  palaces  in  ruins  lie. 


6il  UODEBM    KFIOBAlfVATiaT8. 

On  the  death  uf  Dr.  Comwaltia  in  1T83,  the  uchiepisoopsl  see  ni 
ofTeied  to  Biiliops  Hard  and  Lowlh,  who  botli  declined  it,  the  one 
from  advancing  yean  and  lovo  ot  I'^ttered  esse,  the  other  friHii  aScvtion 
to  his  diocese.  It  was  reported  that,  upoD  Ibia.  the  King  deaired  each 
of  tliem  to  reoommeiid  the  bixhop  whom  thpy  ttiought  moat  Sttrd  (or 
the  i)riniacy,  and  thiit.  without  aoy  preTioos  ooncerl  nf  opinion,  thef 
both  mentioned  Dr.  Moore,  who  was,  in  coni*quenoe,  appointed  Metro- 
liolit.iii.  After  his  pr..uiotion.  "  Bnngur'a  Word  of  Comfort  to  Cantei- 
liucy  no  Pmphecj  "  nppeared  (.NighaU,  as  above,  95) : 

An  impartial  and  competent  judge  of  desert 
At  eiiuh  a,  coDcluaioa  mu»t  bavo  needx  been  expert : 
And  to  baffle  dctiuction  I'll  venture  thiia  fiir — - 
If  Mooie  rose  like  a  meteor,  he'll  sliiije  a  true  iiar. 


KIXG  OEOROE  III.  AXD  DR.  FRANKLIN. 


In  the  ;i  nr  1TT7  nn  ani^ry  controversy  arose,  in  oonaequenoe  of  Dr. 
Franklin  having  advocau.'d  pointed  liglituing-coadQctora.  aa  prererabte 
to  the  rounded  oues.  Geot^  UI.,  who  detenbd  Fraaklin  for  the  F«rt 
he  took  in  the  American  rubellion,  wuh  anwiae  eouogh  to  ahow  bi> 
ilielike  by  having  the  old  pointed  eondudora  temoved,  Hnd  replaced 
)iv  rounded  oneii  at  Biickiugbam  Filiate,  then  called  "  The  Queen '< 
House."  Tliis  wea  during  Ihe  heat  of  the  Anierican  war,  and  occu- 
aioned  the  following  eptgiam : 

While  yoii,  ffreat  George !  for  gafety  hunt, 
And  Hharp  conductors  chnnge  fur  blunt, 

The  empire's  out  of  juiut ; 
Tranklin  a  wiser  course  pun^ues; 
And  all  your  thunder  fmirletM  views. 

By  keeping  to  the  poini. 

lu  the  "  New  Foundling  Hospitnl  for  Wit,"  It.  158,  there  ia  another 
epi^rain  on  Ibe  aaoie  subject  and  occssion : 

Our  public  buildings  to  defend 

From  the  keen  lightning's  brunt. 
Some  pointed  rods  would  recommend, 

Others  prefer  the  Blv.d. 
Let  me,  too,  midst  thia  learned  throng 
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KBPPEL  AND  BODNBY. 

("  Oentleman'i  MagBdne,"  L.  149.) 

Vha  beedom  of  tha  oity  of  London   wai  pKoanled  to  Admiral 

K^pel  in  a  box  made  of  oak  ;  and  aubaeqnently  to  Admiral  Bodnej  in  a 

gold  one.    Aftoi  tbe  court  vhioh  decided  on  tlio  latter  presentation. 

tbe  fbllotring  epigram  appeared  in  the  poblie  papers : 

Your  wisdom,  London's  ooancil,  far 

Onr  highest  praise  exoeede; 
In  giving  eooh  illuetrious  tar 

The  very  thing  be  needa. 

For  Bodney,  brave,  but  low  in  cash. 

You  golden  gifts  bespoke : 
To  Keppel,  rich,  but  not  so  rash, 

You  gave  a  heart  of  oak. 

Admiral  Sir  Georgfe  Rodnev  atAtly  tnioed  hlnuelf;  in  1768.  In  a  con* 
tested  election  for  tbe  borougb  of  Northampton. 

Admiral  (afterwards  Vieoonnt)  Keppel  irai  tried  fbr  neglect  of  dnt; 
in  an  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant,  J^y  27,  177& 
apou  chuges  brought  by  Admiral  Bir  Ungh  FalliMr,  the  second  in 
Dommand.  E«>pel  waa  not  only  aoqoitled,  bat  recelTod  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses  (h  Farliament.  PalUiei  waa  then  tried,  when  the  nnfor- 
tnnate  escape  of  the  Fimch  fieet  was  olearly  proved  to  hsTs  been  caused 
by  his  own  neglect  of  orders.  He  wss  only  oensored,  but  the  ^pulor 
fueling  against  him  wss  so  stroiig,  tbat  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
oiBces  under  Government  and  bia  sc-st  in  Parliament.  N otwithstuiding 
the  genatal  opinioD  in  &TOur  of  Keppel,  the  last  two  Unee  of  the  ept- 
'  eram  refer  to  the  Ushant  engagement,  as  there  were  some  who  took  a 
different  view,  and  sought  to  make  hi 


a  letter  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horaoe  Uann,  the  foUoviog 
epigram  is  given  on  the  fnedom  of  tha  oity  being  presented  to  Pitt 
and  Foi  (Walpole's  "  Letters  to  Sir  Honce  Mann,''  1833,  III,  262) : 


Tbe  two  great  rivals  London  might  content. 
If  what  he  valued  moat  to  each  were  sent : 
HI  was  the  banchise  coaplod  with  the  box. 
Give  Pitt  the  (itxAam,  and  the  gold  to  Fox. 


She  suppliccUes  a  vote  ant 

This  ifl  the  duchees  with  whose  name 
magnificent  description  of  Westminister 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings :  **  And  there  11 
buaaive  than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  < 
tkm  against  palace  and  treasury,  shone 
UeYonshire." 


THE  EABL  OF  CI 

The  following  epigram,  from  Owen's  " 
appeitfed  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  eld 
when,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  his 
Chatham,  and  a  pension  of  £3000  was  set 
his  wife,  and  his  eldest  son : 

No  letters  more  full  or  express 
Than  the  once  so  respectable 
The  first  stands  for  wisdom,  *« 
The  last  points  to  peen^,  an* 

When,  in  1766,  Pitt  was  himself  created 
epigram  found  in  the  *'  New  Foundling  H 

6ays  great  William  Pitt,  with  I 
**  The  peers  are  no  more  than  a 
The  city  adores  him ;  how  char 
To  pull  down  the  peers,  and  to 
But  summoned  to  court,  he  reflc 
And  to  biilance  the  State, 
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No  more  ghaJl  aocenti  nerroiu,  bold,  and  Btrong, 
Flow  in  full  periods  fVom  bii  matchless  tongue. 
Yet  shall  thy  notne,  greet  Shade,  from  ojje  to  age, 
Bright  in  puetic  and  histurio  page. 
Thine,  and  thy  oouctrr'a  fate  congemal  Cell, 
By  thee  she  Iriumph'd,  and  with  tbee  she  feU. 
Th)  Irittmphi  □(  England  under  the  odminiEtratioD  of  Lord  Chathum 
are  the  tbome  of  every  bistoriaD.    Hon  gnat  wu  hei  danger  of /oiling, 
in  the  year  in  whiob  the  above  epigram  wb<  written,  i»  thus  expreiiaed 
by  Sit  A.  Alison  ;  "  Ruasio,  Sweden,  Denmark,  were  unittd  in  a  hostile 
league — America,  Bpoin,  and  France  in  an  lirmul  oonteilency  against 
Great  Britaiu ;   the  combined  Beets  rode  triumphant  in  the  British 
Channel ;  and,  however  strange  it  may  sound  to  mudem  ears,  it  is  his- 
torically eertain  that  England  was  more  nearly  subdued  bv  the  wiedom 
of  Louia  XVI.  and  the  talent  of  Vet^nnes,  than  by  (he  genius  of 
Napoleon  and  the  address  of  Talleyrand"    (Alison's   "History   of 
Europe,"  1819, 1.  818). 

LordChalham and biBilliistarioitBsou, William  P[tt,arecommem(BBted  ' 
together  in  Ibe  following  epigram,  preserved  in  Lord  Stanliope'a  "  Mis- 
cellanies," isaa,  92,  who  san:  "These  lines  were  sent  to  mo  in 
November,  18til,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pascoe.  of  S.  Hilary's,  Harazion, 
Cumwall,  who  states  in  bis  letter  tbnl  he  was  bum  in  178S,  and  that 
be  tonembeis  hearing  them  recited  '  when  quite  a  boy ' " ; 
Greet  Chatbom,  who  f^opi  humbled  France 

Ar^nired  a  de&thless  fame, 
Tbe  ont  of  statesmen  stands  confessed, 

And  nations  owned  the  claim. 
Yet  by  one  act  he  weaker  made 
His  claim  instead  of  stronger ; 
He  gave  the  admiring  world  a  son, 
And  then  was  first  no  longer. 
Inferior  in  merit  as  an  epigram,  bnt  eiiually  complimentary  to  the 
twu  great  statesmen,  is  the  following,  found  in  "  An  Asylum  for  Fngi^ 
tive  Piecea,"  1785,5^: 

Wben  Chatbam  died,  Britannia  bow'd. 

And  inoum'd  his  absence  long  in  vain  ■ 
Till  UcBv'n  iinother  Pitt  bestowed. 
And  Chatham's  sjiirit  rais'd  again  I 
But  even  tbe  younger  Pitt  conid  not  give  nnlversal  satisfaction. 
In  1TS4,  when  Fiist  Lord  of  the  Treaiory  and  Ubancellor  of  the 
l^chequer.  lie  raised  the  window-tax,  and  onntinued  tbe  impoaitJOT     ' 
tbeo-"-^-     '"^'      --'-'   --    -' >--■--  ■  ■ 

a  Westminster  scholar,  who 

God  said,  "  Let  tliere  be  light  "—and  lo. 

It  instant  was,  and  freely  given. 

To  every  oreHlnre  under  heaven  ; 
Bayti  Pitt,  "I  will  not  have  itao— 


Henceforth  I  will,  tbnt  all  Bbnll  par 
For  CTery  light  by  night  and  day. 
He  Baid— and,  as  he'd  hrea  a  God, 
The  venal  heni  obey'd  his  ood. 
Whan  Ktf  B  Btatae  by  Nollrkens  wu  pluwd  in  the  Senate  Hcnue  tt 
Oimhridge.  the  emblematie  statue  of  "  (ilorj,"  by  Bftrotl*  of  Floreooe. 
WNa  removed  to  the  Law  Schools  to  make  room  for  it ;  upon  which  ■ 
liidy  wrote ; 

Sods  of  Sapience !  yon  here  a  fair  emblem  display. 
For  wherevei  Pitt  went,  he  diure  Glory  away  I 
This  was  answered  by  a  Pittite  of  the  Univenily: 

Why  thus  eiclaim.  and  thus  exert  your  wit, 
At  making  Glory  here  sire  way  to  Pitt  ? 
We'll  raise  his  statue  of  the  finest  stone. 
For  nevi'r  here  a  brighter  Glory  sbo&e. 
The  following;  "  Gitcmpnre  on  the  Death  of  Hr.  Pitt,"  ia  hj  Th«> 
dore  Hook  ("  Spirit  of  the  Publio  Joamals,"  X.  150) : 
To  hear'n  he  wings  his  glorions  flight. 
In  death  immortal,  as  in  living  bright; 
He  sinks  to  rise — his  earthly  course  now  ran, 
Clasp'd  in  his  father's  arms  lives  Chatham's  eon  t 
Almighty  Lord,  attend  to  England's  pray'r. 
Thy  wonted  KDuduess  to  our  iide  declare 
Givnt  her  the  aid  she  most  requires, 
When  Helson  falls,  and  Pitt  expires  I 


ON  A    BLACK   MARBLE  STATUE  OF  A  BLAVB   WHICH 
SUPPORTED  A  SUN-DIAL  IN  CLEMENTS  Ilfy. 
(_••  New  Foundling  Hospital  6m  Wit,"  178*,  VI.  222.) 
In  'vain,  poor  Kable  son  of  woe, 

Thou  seek'st  a  tonder  ear; 
In  vain  thy  tears  with  angiiinh  flow. 

For  mercy  dwells  not  here. 
From  cannibals  thou  fliest  in  vain ; 

Lawyers  leea  quarter  give ; 
The  first  won't  eat  you  till  you're  slain. 
The  last  will  do't  alive. 
Lawyers,  like  physioinns.  liavo  proved  a  prolific  source  of  epigram- 
matic wit.    Butler,  in  one  of  his  " Misoellaneaus  Thoughts"  on  this 
subject,  tBaacanstuaiu&ual: 


ANONYUOue.  64!) 

The  kv  can  take  a  purae  in  open  oonrt, 
WhiiHt  it  oondenuu  a  leas  delinquent  for  t. 
FeigDHon,  the  Boolch  poet,  has  an  epigram  "  On  a  Lawypr  dcBtring 
me  of  the  Tribe  to  look  with  nepect  to  a  Gibbet "  ("  Poetioat  Works," 
1807,201)): 

The  lawyera  may  revere  that  tree, 

Where  thieves  m  oft  have  stning. 
Since,  b;  the  lav's  mcnt  vise  decree, 
Her  thi«vea  aie  never  hung. 


WRITTEN,  IN  THE  TIME  OF  WAR,  ON  A  BEAUTIFDL 
LITTLE  BOY  BEINO  KILLED  BY  THE  FALL  OF  A 
STONE  FROM  A  CBVRCH-TOWER. 

("Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieoea,"  1785, 16G.) 
One  snmmer'B  day,  mvited  by  the  ahade. 
As  near  a  time-fihook  tower  an  Infant  play'd, 
From  the  high  iammit  whence  a  Pigeon  fled, 
A  sever'd  fragment  crneh'd  hie  harmless  head  1 
Ye  mthleGs  boats,  whose  deaolating  skill 
Make  Hghtninga  flash,  and  mimic  tiiimders  kill ; 
Destructive  engines,  need  your  rage  employ. 
When  Time  can  temples,  Dote$  can  life  destroy  ? 

With  this  ma;  be  cotnpared  Hartiai's  epigram.  On  >  Boj  killed  by 
the  Fall  of  an  luicle  (Book  IV.  18).    The  truulation  is  b;  Hay : 
rriras  from  a.  spout  which  poors  into  the  street. 
And  makes  the  tavprnent  slippery  to  the  feet, 
Ad  icicle  depending  grew,  until 
By  its  owa  weight  the  ponderous  min  fell ; 
Struck  on  thu  neck  a  boy  upon  the  ground ; 
Wounded  to  death ;  then  melted  in  the  wound. 
Prom  eruel  fortune  ran  we  more  endure? 
If  walert  stab,  where  can  we  bo  secure  ? 


Forbear,  sweet  girl,  your  scheme  forego. 
And  thus  our  anxious  troubles  end  ; 

Swiftly  you'll  mount,  fall  well  we  know. 
And  greatly  fear— you'll  not  descend/ 


W)ien  angelB  see  a  mortal  riso. 

So  beautiful,  divine,  and  bir. 
They'll  not  release  yon  &om  the  skiea. 

Bat  keep  their  gitltr-angel  there! 

The  jonng  tndj,  on  whom  this  epignm  was  written.  Menu  to  han 
hftd  &  high  spirit,  for  it  mnat  refei  to  a  Tery  earlj  boLoon  sacent.  It 
appeued  in  "An  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieoe^''  publiahed  in  17S5  (P.  9S> 
The  Jlnt  recorded  oraent  took  plftoe  in  Fnnoeon  the  Slat  otNovember, 
1783,  when  the  Mnrqaia  d'Atlandea  and  M.  PiUtre  de  Botier  per- 
rormed  the  fest,  which  vu  conaidered  very  marvelloua,  &uin  tha 
Ghateaa  de  I&  Hnette,  near  Paanj.  The  first  aiirial  voya^  made  in 
Knglaod  was  by  Vincentio  LnnBrdi,  from  the  London  Artillery  Qronnd. 
September  15,  1784.  On  (liis  ascent  the  following  epigiam  wai 
mude,  fousd  in  the  same  "  Aaylnm  fur  Pugitire  Pieoea/'  51 : 
When  brare  Lnaardi  «oftr'd  on  high. 

And  danger  boldly  apom'd ; 
What  breast  bol  hMv'd  en  aniiooa  alf^ 
And  wiah'd  him  safe  retnm'd  ? 


lo  hero  had  in  air, 

Titl  greet  Lnaardi  came  I 
Lunardi  gained  so  much  fame  by  this  balloon  ascent,  that  mioat 
articles  of  drees  were  called  atter  his  name. 

In  a  amall  volume  pobliahed  at  Florence  in  1784,  entitled  "The 
Amo  Hiacelleny,  beinj;  a  Colleotion  of  Fugitive  Fieoea  written  by 
Uembera  of  a  Society  called  the  Oziosi  at  Florence."  is  the  following 
epigiBin,  "  On  the  Air  Balloon,  as  it  appeared  in  the  '  Florence  Oaiette.' 
by  the  Abbe'  0. ;  translated  fram  the  Latin  by  Mr.  S." : 
The  land  alone  anfBced  of  yore 

To  glut  pale  Death's  deatmctive  train ; 
Next  ^id  the  waves  was  felt  his  power, 

And  now  he  rules  tb'  aerial  plain. 
Mankind  to  surer  ruin  run. 
Death  has  three  realms  instead  of  one. 


GREEK  PROVERB. 

Heaiod  hss  a  Oreelt  proverb,  "  The  half  is  betler  than  the  whole." 

originating  in  the  advice  to  a  friend,  to  accept  a  friendly  aoconunoda- 

tion  lather  than  enter  upnn  a  litigious  lawsuit.    Upon  this  proverb 

the  following  epigram  is  based  .- 

What  means  then  Hesiod?    "Half  excels  the  whole." 
Sead  me  the  riddle,  there's  a  clever  souL 


AKOHmove,  651 

Lady,  the  answer  in  yoniself  appears. 

For  twenty-five,  you'ld  give  your  fifty  years. 

AdduoQ  beads  the   195th  No.  of  the  "Siwolktin"  with  tnotkei 
kdBptatioii  of  the  proverb  : 

Vooti,  not  to  know  that  half  exceeds  the  whole. 
How  bleat  the  spuing  meal  und  temperate  bowl  I 
TbLa  Teraion  a,  however,  incorrect  in  the  me  of  tbe  word  "  exceeds." 
Ttie  Oteek  is  irA^gr,  a  well-koown  term  for  "oF  more  worth  or  value" : 
"  exoeedi "  haidly  ezptewea  this  in  modem  naage. 


SPITAFH  ON  TB0MA8  EVANS. 
(_"  GsDtleman'B  Uogazine,"  LIV.  Part  I.  396.) 
Crept  by  th'  nntitnely  hand  of  death,  here  lies. 
If  "  life's  a  jest,"  one  who  was  truly  wise ; 
If  cares  were  jests,  its  jests  were  all  his  cars, 
IHU  life  and  jest  dispere'd  in  empty  air. 
Then  take  this  sigh,  tbon  poor  aeparted  shade ! 
For  all  the  pleasanlries  thy  life  display'd : 
Alas  I  'tia  all  that's  now  in  frieudithip's  power; 
The  sad  exchange  for  many  a  cheerful  hour. 

The  qnotation  "  Llfe'i  a  jest "  is  from  Oaj's  epitaph  for  himself. 
Thomas  Bvaqs  was  a  Londna  bouhseller  of  eminenire.  who  died  Id 
171^4.  He  posBessed  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  wit  nud  humour, 
and  his  love  of  pleanatrj  was  a  passion  stning  in  death :  ti>r  in  his  will, 
after  directing  that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted  in  a  very  plain 
tnaimer,  he  added,  "  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  make  a  coxcomb  of  a 
grave  man."  Goldsmith  has  a  aimilar  joke  in  his  linca  on  Caleb  White- 
foord,  a  poatseript  to  "  Retaliation  "  : 

Here  Whitefuord  reclines,  and  den;  it  who  can, 
Though  he  merrily  liv'd,  he  is  now  a  grave  man. 
Evana  waa  the  bookseller,  who  inserted  an  article  offensive  to  Gold- 
smith in  the  "  Universal  Magazine,"  of  which  he  waa  editor,  npon 
which  the  poet  went  to  bis  shop  and  caned  him,  bat  by  the  inter- 
I'erenoa  of  friends  the  matter  was  adjusted.    One  of  these  friends  was 
Johnson,  which  is  amusing  when  it  is  remembered  tlist  he  himself 
treated  Osborne,  aQothor  bookseller ,  in  much  the  same  way.    Cndock, 
In  his  "  UemoiiB,"  gives  an  extempore  epigram  on  Johiuon's  feat : 
When  Johnson,  with  tremendous  step  and  slow, 
Fnlly  deteiniin'd,  deigns  to  fell  the  foe, 
E'en  the  earth  trembles,  thunders  roll  amund, 
And  mighV  Osbome's  self  lies  levell'd  with.  Uu  %comi&. 


652  XOBKBN  BPIGBAMMATI8TB. 

A  DISTINOmamNG  CHABACTERISTia 
(*<  Select  EpignmB,"  1797,  IL  125.) 

Can  you  tell  me  (cried  Celia  to  Damon)  from  -whence 
1  may  know  a  coquette  from  a  woman  of  sense  ? 
Where  the  difference  lies  ? —  Fe9,  said  Damon,  I  eon ; 
Ev*ry  man  courts  ike  on6,  Vo(her  courts  every  man. 

This  is  soimd  advice  for  a  man  who  is  seeking  a  wife,  A  Greek 
epigram  by  Bufinus  will  give  him  some  help  in  oboosing  between  two 
extremes.  The  translation,  taken  from  "  Select  Epigrams,"  is  oorreet 
but  free  (Jacobs  III.  106,  xxxt.)  ; 

The  damsel  too  prudishly  shy. 
Or  too  forward,  what  swain  would  possess? 

For  the  one  will  too  often  deny. 
And  the  other  too  soon  will  say  Yes. 

Martial  has  an  epigp'am  of  similar  character  (Book  L  58),  thus  fndj 
translated  in  the  ''  Ck)llection  of  Epigrams,"  1735 : 

Dick,  would  you  know,  if  I  should  change  my  life, 
Wliat  kind  of  girl  Fd  choose  to  make  my  wife  ? 
I  would  not  have  her  be  so  fond  to  say, 
Yes  at  first  dash ;  nor  dwell  too  long  on  Nay  : 
These  two  extremes  I  hate ;  then  let  her  be 
'Twixt  both ;  nor  too  hjurd-hearted,  nor  too  free. 


MISS  H0RN8BTS  L0VEB8. 

C  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  S.  XL  233  and  295.) 

A  fellow  of  Brazenose,  named  Halliwell,  obtained  the  sobriquet  of 
Dr.  Toe  from  his  lameness.  He  wooed  and  won  Bell  Homsby,  the 
daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy.  The  dav  was  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  but  ere  it  arrived  Bell  eloped  with  her  father's  footman.  This 
occasioned  the  following  epigram,  ascribed  by  some  to  the  daughter  of 
Canon  Burton,  of  Christ  Church,  who  was  usually  known  as  Jade 
Burton  ;  by  others,  and  probably  with  more  truth,  to  Ueber,  then  resi- 
dent in  Oxford ;  it  was  perhaps  the  joint  production  of  some  of  the 
Common-room  wits : 

'Twixt  footman  John  and  Dr.  Toe 

A  rivalship  befell, 
Which  of  the  two  should  he  the  bean 

To  bear  away  sweet  Bell. 
To  footman  John  she  gave  her  heart ; 

Who  could  blame  her  ?  no  man. 
The  whole  succeeded  'gainst  the  part, 

Footman  versw  Toeman. 


Ths  folloiriiig  Mcms  to  have  been  written  on  the  a 
(Orid.  296) : 

DekT  kd;,  thinb  it  no  raprtmeb. 

It  show'd  a,  generous  mind. 
To  take  poor  John  within  the  ooacb, 
Who  rode  belbre  behind. 


When  Trot  in  ooaoh  his  foot  Srst  eet, 

He  bliuh'd,  and  book  n  step  roclin'd ; 
For  Trot  him0eU  could  not  fuiget 
How  manj  f eon  h«  rode  beUiid. 
An  anecdote  told  of  Seoretary  Craggs  may  pcsiibly  have  produced 
tliis  epigram.    He  b^an  life  a«  a  ^tman,  and  "  in  the  days  of  hii 
opnlenoe  he  once  handed  some  ladiea  into  their  carriage,  and  then 
from  the  mere  force  of  habit  got  up  behind  *■'""*'*' "  ("  Quorteil; 
BeTlew,"  LIX.  406). 


ON  TWO  DEANS. 
("  Notea  and  Qneries,"  2Dd  S.  XI.  170  and  29^) 
Cyiil  JaokBOU,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  wai  nnderftood  to  havs 
lefnsed  a  biahoprio  ont  of  proud  bamility.  Nathan  Wetlterell,  father 
of  the  better-known  Sir  ChBrlee  Wetherell,  was  Ilaster  of  UniveraitT 
and  BeoD  of  Henford.  He  liad  purchased  ibaree  in  the  Oxford  Cauu 
at  the  time  of  theii  extreme  depreciation,  and  nltimatelf  tealiied  a 
luge  fortune  b;  the  advance  in  their  price. 

Afl  Cyril  and  Kathan  were  waiting  by  Queen's, 
Said  Cyril  to  Nathan,  "We're  both  of  as  Deans, 

And  both  of  us  Bishops  may  be  :" 
Said  Nathan  to  Cyril,  "  Be  that  aa  it  will, 
i  shall  stick  to  my  little  canal. 

And  yon  may  go  to  the  tee." 


UTril  Jac 

Diulf  did  bis  duty  aa  tutor  to  him  and  hii  brother,  the  Prince  of  WaJet. 
'  Jackson,'  Buid  the  Duke, '  used  t<i  have  a  silver  penoil-oaae  in  hia  hand 
while  we  were  at  our  lesaous :  and  he  haa  frequently  given  na  nieh 
knocki  with  it  upon  our  foreheads,  tliat  the  blood  followed  them ' " 
(Bogera'  "  Table  IWk,"  1656, 161). 
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F0BEN8I0  WIT. 


THB  LAWTZB8    GLBB. 

(Lend  Campbell's**  Lives  of  the  Chief  JostioeB*"  1849,  H.  18a) 

A  woman  having  a  settlement 

Married  a  man  with  none ; 
Tlie  question  was,  he  being  dead, 

If  what  she  had  was  gone  ? 

Quoth  Sir  John  Pratt,  the  settlement 

Suspended  did  remain. 
Living  the  husband ;  but  him  dead. 

It  doth  revive  again. 

Choras  of  Puisne  Judges. 

Living  the  husband ;  but  him  dead. 
It  doth  revive  again. 

Chief  Justice  Pmtf  s  decision  with  regard  to  $u»pen9ion  was  rayereed 
by  Chief  Justice  Byder,  which  produced  another  glee  ilhid). 

A  woman  having  a  settlement, 

Married  a  man  with  none : 
He  flies  and  leaves  her  destitute ; 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 

Quoth  Btdeb.  the  Chief  Justioe, 

In  spite  of  Sib  John  PBAon?, 
Tou'U  send  her  to  the  parish 

In  which  she  was  a  brat 

Suapentum  of  a  teUlement 

Is  not  to  be  maintained ; 
That  which  she  had  by  birth  subsists 

Until  another's  gainod. 

Chorus  of  Puisne  Judges. 

That  which  she  had  by  birth  subsists 
Until  another's  gained. 

8ir  John  Pratt  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  finm  1718  to 
1724;  and  Sir  Dudley  Byder  from  1754  to  1756. 


5£6 

Some  jean  ago  an  action  tcb  brought,  at  Cardiff  Asataea,  b;  a  noh 
pluintiff  against  a  poor  defendaiit.  who  iths  annble  to  paj  oouDBel, 
whea  Abniham  Moore,  Eaq..  of  Eioter,  a  borristei,  Toiunteered  to 
defend  him.  Upon  this  the  following  epigram  was  written,  entitled 
"  Divea  and  Lazanu,"  which  is  uviibed  to  JekjU,  and  whioh  appeared 
in  the  "  British  Frees  "  for  Jul;  3,  ltfl2  ("  Spirit  of  the  Public  JonmaU," 
1813,  XVL  23S}: 

Dives,  the  Cardiff  Bar  retain^ 

And  counts  thrir  learned  noses, 
Whilst  the  defendant  Lazarus 
On  Abraham'!  breast  reposes. 
Hr.  Scarlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger,  counsel  for  a  ISt.  (Me,  de- 
fendant in  a  breach  of  promise  ease,  tried  at  the  Lancaster  Spring 
Assliea  in  1818,  pleaded  that  some  loie-letten,  likely  to  damage  hi* 
client's  caBe.coDia  not  be  admitted  in  evidence, not  being  stamped; 
the  judge  orerruled  this,  and  a  jonng  oonnsel  wnte  and  banded  round 
the  (bllowing  ("  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  8. 1.  148  and  418) : 
Tis  said  o'er  liis  cheek  the  tearlit  blush  stole. 
As  be  asked  for  a  slamp  to  a  deed  black  as  cole ; 
If  reoiMtsntehaa  these  in  "the  Pleas "  are  admitted. 
Oar  fair  ounntrywomen  will  quite  be  outwitted  : 
Unless  in  their  reticules  bliink  stamps  they  carry. 
And  take  a  receipt  for  each  kiss  till  they  marry. 
The  auiD6  lavyer'a  name  caused  a  joke  of  similar  chaiacter  in  a  trial, 
about  the  year  1827,  in  wliich  Grimaldi.  the  famous  clown,  was  h  wit- 
ness.   The  anecdote  is  given  in  the  "Life  of  Grimaldi,"  by  EKckens. 
Sir  James  Scarlett  oommenred  bis  examination  by  saying,  "  Dear  me  ! 
Pray,  sir,  are  you  the  great  Mr.  Grimaldi,  furmerlj  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre?"    The  witness  reddtned  and  replied,  "  I  used  to  be  a  panto- 
mime actor,  sir."    Sir  James  paused  a  few  seconds,  and  looking  up  in 
his  face  said,  "  Aud  so  you  rtally  are  Grimaldi,  are  yon  T'    Tie  wit- 
ness got  redder  and  redder.   "  Pray  don't  blush,  Wr.  Ulimsldi,  there  is 
not  tlie  least  occasion  for  it,"  said  Sic  James.    This,  of  course,  made 
QritlMldi  blush  more  and  more,  though  he  replied,  "  I'm  not  blushing, 
sir."    The  spectators  tittered,  and  Sir  James,  smiling  blandly,  said,  "I 
assure  you,  Mr,  Grimuldi,  that  you  ors  blushing  violently."     Grimaldi 
was  angry  and  nervous,  but  hu  had  his  wits  about  liim,  sod  replied, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you  are  really  quite  mistakt  n.    The  flush 
which  you  observe  on  my  face  is  a  Scariei  one,  I  admit,  but  I  assure  yea 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  refletti^m  from  yuur  own."    The  peofJe 
shouted  with  laughter,  and  Sir  Jumea  bantered  the  witness  no  more. 

The  following  "  Ketort  Legai,"  by  the  witty  James  Smith,  is  amusing 
("  Memoirs,  Letters,  Ac.,  of  the  Ute  James  Bmith,"  1840, 1.  264) : 
1  court,  self  and  < 

.  s,  the  attorney. 

"  I  fear  'tis  a  medical  case,"  answered  Shark — 
"  You're  so  terribly  tired  by  so  little  a  jonrDey." 
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The  mnw  of  iMnoits  !■  well  pat  by  Samoel  Bishop  (Works,  179t, 
J.  161); 

I&  iadentnre  ot  deed, 
Tbo'  a  thoiuand  yon  read. 

Neither  oomnu  nor  oolon  tod'II  ken : 
A  slop  interTening 
Might  detertnioe  the  meanitig ; 

And  what  wonld  the  Uwyera  do  then? 
Chuioe  for  ohan^  of  oonBtmotion  giva  cnanoe  for  new  flawa: 
When  the  senaa  u  onoe  flx'd,  there  i  an  end  of  the  cause. 


ON  BISHOP  BLOMFIELD. 

('■  Memoir  of  Giiarlce  James  Bltnufield,  D.D^"  1863, 1.  95.) 

Dr.  Blomfleld  (Bishop  of  London)  was  suooeasiTdy  Rector  of  Gheattr- 

tord,  of  Biahopsgate.  and  Bishop  of  Cheater.    The  foUowing  eptgnm. 

on  hia  promotion  to  that  see  in  1824,  was  written  by  one  of  the  b^  o( 

the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town.  Dory  B.  Edmund's  : 

Through  Chester-ford  to  BUhope-gate 

Did  Blornfield  eafelj  wade ; 
Then  leaving  ford  and  gate  behind, 

He's  Chester's  Bishop  made. 


AngQstns  at  Borne  was  for  building  renown'd. 
And  marble  he  lefl  what  bnt  brick  he  had  found ; 
But  18  not  our  Nash,  too,  a  very  great  master  7 
He  found  London  brick,  and  he  leaves  it  all  piaster 

This  is  an  adaptation  of  another  epigram,  on  the  oreatioa  of  paper- 
money  in  tiroeof  war;  fonnilin  the  "Spirit  of  the  Public  JoomaU  Ebr 
1806,*  X_  IH : 

Of  Angnatus  and  Home  the  poets  still  warble, 
That  he  found  it  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble : 
Bo  of  Pitt  and  of  England,  they  say.  without  Tapani, 
That  ha  found  it  of  gold,  and  he  leh  it  of  paper. 


(Fnm  t,  UBnnacilpt.) 
Pan  tpeakt. 
Let  no  raab  hand  invade  these  sacred  bowen. 
Irreverent  plnck  tlie  fruit,  or  touch  the  flowen ; 
FragiancB  and  beauty  here  their  charms  combine, 
And  e'en  Heeperia's  gaiden  jields  to  mine ; 
For  tho'  no  golden  apples  glitter  ronnd, 
A  dragon  yet  more  ^iriouH  guards  the  gronnd. 

This  Kemi  to  have  been  inggested  by  the  immption  on  tbe  portico 
of  tbe  TillA  LndaiisU,  at  Fnecati,  neoi  ]t«me  ;  &  dngoD  being  borns 
in  tbe  anus  of  tbe  Borgheae  fuuil;.  It  is  given  in  Mous.  Bla&ville's 
TnveU: 

Thessak  (^nid  Tempe?    Qnldqaarls  Adonidishoitos? 

Hoc  tibi  pro  oonotis  ViUa  Diucoiiis  erst. 
Besperidam  nostris  qoantam  viridarift  cedont 
Cnstoa  est  lanto  mltior  oie  Diaoo. 


ON  GIBBON. 

In  Lord  Sheffleld'sfditiooof  Oibbon's  "Miscellaneoiu  Works,'*  iaen- 
giaved  tbe  well-known  shade  portnil  of  the  historian,  which,  from  its 
nnfortaaste  tingnlaritr.  gsTe  oocasian  in  ITJJ  to  a  severe  poetioa] 
attaok  upon  the  then  dead  ori^^inal,  by  an  Oxonian.  This  satire  pro- 
dnoed  at  a  later  period  the  follawing  epigiatn  by  0. : 

Wliat  valiant  scribe,  from  Isis'  hallow'd  glade. 
Dares  thus  to  arms  this  Shadow  of  a  Shade? 
Does  blund'ring  Ohdium  hreathe  th'  envenom'd  strain  ? 
Has  mitre-hiinting  Davit  risen  again  ? 
Tis  great,  'tis  nome  to  insnlt  the  dead, 
And  heap  reproaches  o'er  a  prostrate  head. 
Aye,  strike  the  fall'n,  'tis  all  that  Dnlness  can. 
And  spnm  the  Shadow  who  had'stfear'd  the  Han. 
Dr.  Cheliam,  and  Henry  Edwards  Davis  of  Balliol  College,  were 
writers  against  Gibbon ;  both  were  men  of  learning,  but  tbey  All  into 
flome  inaoenrsciee,  of  which  Gibbon  was  not  slow  to  avail  hituself.  Davis 
is  sapposed  to  have  desired  to  brin^  himself  into  notice,  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Bati-ChriBttan  historian,  wtth  a  view  to  adrauoement  in  Uut 
Cborch,  but  he  died  at  au  eSiTl;  ags. 
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The  point  is  similar  in  an  epigram, "  On  Mr.  Mason's  Abuse  of  &s 
late  Dr.  Johnson,  in  hid  Memoirs  of  W.  Whitehead "  ('^  GentkmaD't 
Magazine,"  LXXVUI.  Part  I.  429): 

When  Johnson  spake,  poor  Mason's  wrath  was  dumb ; 
Bnt,  Johnson  silenc'd,  prattles  o'er  his  tomb : 
Thns,  at  some  eagle  slain,  onoe  frighted  crows, 
With  dastard  vengeance,  aim  their  puny  blows : 
Mason !  what  wreath  shall  grace  that  critic's  head. 
Who  fear'd  the  living,  but  insiilts  the  dead  ? 

On  the  general  subject  of  attacks  upon  the  dead,  Moschion,  a  Greek 
dramatist,  writes  in  strains  of  striking  poweh  The  translation  is  bj 
Cumberland  ("  Observer,"  No.  105) : 

Wound  not  the  soul  of  a  departed  man  t 

'Tis  impious  cruelty ;  let  justice  strike 

The  living,  but  in  mercy  spare  the  dead. 

And  why  pursue  a  shadow  that  is  past  ? 
'  Why  slander  the  deaf  earth  that  cannot  hear, 

The  dumb  that  cannot  utter  ?    When  the  soul 

No  longer  takes  account  of  human  wrongs, 
^  Nor  joys  nor  sorrows  touch  the  mouldering  heart, 

*"  As  well  you  may  give  feeling  to  the  tomb, 

As  what  it  covers — both  alike  defy  you. 

The  poet  Hayley  has  a  fine  sonnet  addressed  to  Gibbon  on  the  publi- 
cation  of  his  second  and  third  volumes  in  1781.  The  latter  part  is 
prophetic  of  the  lasting  fame  of  the  history : 

Thou  ma/st  deride  both  Time's  destructive  sway, 
And  baser  envy's  beauty-mangling  dirk ; 

Thy  gorgeous  fabrick,  plann'd  with  wise  delay. 
Shall  baffle  foes  more  savage  than  the  Turk : 

As  ages  multiply  its  fame  shall  rise ; 

And  earth  must  perish  ere  its  splendour  dies. 

Upon  few  men  of  literature  have  so  many  epigrams  been  written  as 
upon  Gibbon.  The  tone  which  he  adopted  in  his  history  towards 
Christianity,  is  the  point  on  which  they  generally  turn.  The  t^-o 
following  are  specimens  ('*  Notes  and  Queries,"  8rd  S.  IX.  45  and  84) : 

Enthusiasts,  Lutherans,  and  Monks, 
Jews,  83mdics.  Calvinists,  and  Punks, 

Gibbon  an  Atheist  call ; 
Whilst  he,  unhurt,  in  placid  mood. 
To  prove  himself  a  Christian  good. 

Kindly  forgives  them  all. 

Which  was  answered  thus : 

To  smile,  or  to  forgive,  we  ask  thee  not ; 

Thy  hatred  we  prefer,  and  cherish  well : 
No  Chridtian  hesitates  thy  name  to  blot, 

Obeeene,  mendacious,  sneering  infidel  I 
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As  a  polltiaian  tno,  Gibbon  nu-Btbtcked.  He  ii  aaid  to  tave  pub- 
licly deoi&ied,  that  it  was  neoeeBary  for  tbe  safety  of  the  oouutry  that 
half  B  dozen  of  tbe  members  of  tbe  cabinet  ahoitid  be  executed  ;  and 
yet  within  a  few  weeks  of  tbia  dL-elaratiou,  he  accepted  (1779)  tbe 
nfflceofoneoFthe  Lords  ConunisBionen  of  Trade  and  PlaDtationa.  worth 
about  £700  per  annum.  Upon  thia  an  epigram  appeared,  which  hna 
buen  ascribed  to  Charles  James  Fox  ("Notes  and  Queries,"  Ist  E  VIU. 
312),  but  Dpou  ingumcient  aotltaritj: 

King  George  in  a  fright 
Lest  Gibbon  should  write 
Tbe  story  of  Britain's  disgraoe, 
Thought  nu  means  more  sure 
His  pen  to  secure 
Than  to  give  tbe  historian  a  plaoe. 
But  his  cautinn  IB  Tain, 
Tis  the  curse  of  his  reign 
^at  his  projects  should  never  suoooed ; 
Tho*  he  wrote  not  a  line, 
Yet  a  cause  of  decline 
In  QUI  author's  example  we  read. 
HU  book  well  deecribea 
How  oorruption  and  bribes 
O'ertbrew  the  great  empire  of  Bome ; 
And  hii  writing*  deolara 
A  degeneracy  there. 
Which  ois  coodaot  exhibits  at  home. 


BBEEPSBANES.—BHELFOSD. 
{"  Note«  and  Qneries,"  2nd  B.  XII.  9S.) 
Mr.  William  Sheepshanks,  tntor  of  Jeena  Coll^^,  Cambridge  (who 
look  his  degree  in  1S14X  wrote  Mtyrt  instead  of  Maiira  in  giiing  an 
exeroisa  from  Horace  or  JutcdbI.    This  produced  the  following  epigram, 
which  was  fiutened  on  the  door  of  the  talor'a  room. 
The  satyrs  of  old  were  satyrs  of  note. 
With  the  head  of  a  man,  and  the  shanks  of  a  goat ; 
But  the  satyrs  of  Jesus  these  satyrs  surpass. 
With  the  ihankt  of  a  sheep  and  the  head  of  an  ass. 
This  is  BBrrihed  to  Hr.  H.  A.  Wedgwood,  who  giadualed  at  Jeans 
College  in  1821.    The  same  wit  embalmed  Bhelfoid  of  Corpus,  who 
wm  public  examiner  in  1821,  aud  noted  tbr  plucking  men.    SbeUoid 
fan  U  near  Oamhridge : 

I've  seen  a  man  pluck  geese  ou  Shelford  fen. 
And  now  I've  seen  a  Shelfotd  goow  -(\aiic.  ^o.'n^ 


SUPPLEMENT  OF 
MODERN  EPIGRAMMATISTa 


SIB  JOHN  SUCKLING 

Wu  bam  at  Whltton,  iu  HiddlewE.  in  1609.    He  wai  a  uum  of 
B,  and  Bpeat  his  time  and  bii  tnoaef  uuoDgit  the  will  of  the  age. 


I  the  ciTil  w&r  he  eepoiued  the  royal  cause,  and  laised  a  troop  of  bona 
r  the  Kin^.  He  died  in  1611.  The  following  pleisea.  though  striatlr 
Iminible  into  this  culIaotioD,  ate,  like  ■ome  bj  Sir  Ohartes  tiedley,  oo 
e  border-land  between  epigisma  and  nen  de  toeUl^,  and  maj  be 
lied  by  either  name.  They  are  taken  from  TDOMn's  ediliun  of 
lokling'a  Works,  1709. 

WHT  80  PALBt 
Why  BO  pale  and  wan,  fond  Lotct  ? 

Prithee  why  bo  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
LooMng  ill  prevail  ? 
Prithee  why  bo  pale? 
Why  BO  dull  and  mute,  young  ainner? 

ftithee  why  bo  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her. 
Saying  notlting  do 't  ? 
Prithee  why  bo  nrnto  7 
Quit,  quit,  for  ahame,  this  will  not  move. 

This  cannot  take  her; 
If  of  herself  Bhe  n-ill  not  lore, 
Nothing  can  make  her : — 
The  devil  take  her. 
George  Wither,  who  was  contemporary  with  Bnekling,  writes  in  Ibo 
Doe  etmin.    The  followinj^  is  the  flrat'of  aeveral  ataiiEBB  (Glli^ 
Jpeoimeiu  of  the  Early  Eugliah  Poets,"  1803,111.83); 
Bhall  T,  wuBting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  wotoan's  fair  ? 
Or  make  pale  my  obeeks  with  dtn 
'OuuB  Huiiher's  rcny  are? 


Oi  the  floirery  meada  ii 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  fur  pbe  be  ? 

„.   .      «  an  epiemm  on  th 

when  oonatactlj  ahown  (Dodilej'a  ' 
244): 

Sinoe  flrat  70a  knew  mj  Btn'rooa  miBrt, 

Eacb  day  augments  your  proud  diedain  ; 
'Twat  then  enoneb  (0  break  my  beut, 

And  noir,  thank  hesT'D  1  to  Ineak  07  cIlBia. 
Ceaie,  tbon  Bcomer,  oea«e  to  ibnn  nw  1 

KoiT  let  love  end  hatred  cease  1 

Half  that  rlKonr  had  undone  me. 

All  that  rigonr  giTea  me  pMoe. 

Poedbl;,  bowarer,  Suckling*!  heroine  wai  not  indilliuent,  bat  o 
too  &t  the  advice  given  bj  a  lady. in  the  fidlnwing  Uium,  and  loi 
lover  b;  over  anzioty  to  kaap  him  ("  The  QroTs,"  17S1, 56) : 
She,  that  wonld  gain  a  oonttant  lorer, 

Host  at  a  diataaoe  keep  the  ilave. 
Not  by  a  look  her  heart  diMoveT, 
Hen  abould  but  goeaa  the  thoughts  we  haTOh 

Whilst  they're  in  donbt,  the  flame  inaretso^ 

And  all  attendance  they  will  pay  ; 
When  we'te  ponaota'd,  their  tranaport  nnMf . 

And  TOWi,  like  v^ounj  fleet  awaj. 


OOlfSTANCT. 
Out  upon  it,  I  have  loT'd 

Th^  whole  days  together; 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more. 

If  it  prove  fine  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  awa;  his  wingg 

Ere  he  ahall  discov^ 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  oonfitaut  lover. 


Love  with  me  had  made  no  ataya 


Had  it  any  been  bnt  she. 

And  that  very  face, 
There  had  been  at  least,  ere  this, 

A  dozen  dozen  in  her  place  1 

Ckarlea  Bedley,  in  an  epigram  "  To  Celio,"  ackaowledges  tbat, 
Inekling,  be  would  not  be  constant  for  an  horn  toeetber,  iniM  not 
>>ject  of  bis  lore  tbe  most  cbarmuiK  of  harwx  (Bedlet'i  "  FDetfeal 
a,"  1707,7): 

Not.  Celia,  that  I  jnrier  bid 

Or  better  than  the  rest : 
For  I  would  change  each  hour,  like  theok, 

Were  not  my  heart  at  leit. 
But  I  am  tied  to  rery  tbee. 

By  eveiT  ihonglit  I  have : 

Tby  Eaoe  I  only  core  to  see, 

Tby  heart  I  only  oiave, 

All  tbat  in  waman  is  adored 

In  thy  dear  »elf  I  find, 
Foi  the  whole  aex  can  bnt  aflord 

The  hBodsome  and  the  kind. 
Why  tbea  sbonld  I  seek  Tartbet  EtoM, 

And  Htlll  make  love  atiL-w  ? 
When  change  itseiroan  gire  no  more 

'Til  easy  to  be  true, 

B  ladiee  to  whom  theee  poets  profeesed  inch  oonatanoy.mnit  have 
the  eanala  of  her  on  whose  giidls  Waller  wnte  lili  elegant 
M,  the  lastof  whioh  forma  in  itaelf  a  beantiful  little  «pigiam; 

A  narrow  CO 

Dwelt  all  tha^i  „ 

Give  me  but  what  this  ribbnnd  boand, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  snn  goea  roiuid. 


LOVE  TUBNED  TO  SATBSD. 
frill  not  love  one  minute  more  I  swear, 
0  not  a  minute ;  not  a  sigh  or  tear 
loa  gett'et  from  me,  or  one  kind  look  agen, 
lo'  thoa  should'st  court  me  to  't,  and  woald'st  begin, 
will  not  think  of  thee  but  as  men  do 
?  debts  and  sins,  and  then  I'll  curse  theu  W>  *. 
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For  thy  sake  Wopian  shall  be  now  to  me 
Lees  welcome  than  at  midnight  ghosts  shall  be : 
1*11  hate  so  perfectly,  that  it  shall  be 
Treason  to  love  that  man  that  loves  a  she ; 
Nay,  I  will  hate  the  very  good,  I  swear, 
That's  in  thy  sex,  because  it  does  lie  there ; 
Their  very  virtue,  grace,  dibconrse,  and  wit, 
And  all  for  thee.     What !  wilt  thou  love  me  yet  ? 

Charles  Cotton  translated  the  following  from  the  Italian  of  GoarinJ 

Fair  and  false,  I  bum  'tis  tme, 

But  by  love  am  no  ways  moved ; 
Since  your  falsehood  renders  yon 

So  linfit  to  be  beloved ; 

Tigress,  then,  that  you  no  more. 

May  triumph  it  in  my  smart, 
It  is  fit  you  know  before 

That  I  now  have  cured  my  heart. 

Henceforth  then  if  I  do  mourn. 

And  that  still  I  live  in  pain. 
With  auother  flame  1  bum ; 

Not  with  love ;  but  with  disdain. 

These  poets,  perhaps,  excused  the  change  in  their  aentiments  upt 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  following  epigram  by  Lozd  Nnsei 
(Dodsley's  "  CoUection  of  Poems,"  1782,  II.  248) : 

I  lov'd  thee  beautiful  and  kind. 

And  plighted  an  eternal  vow ; 
So  alter'd  are  thy  face  and  mind, 

'Twere  perjury  to  love  thee  now. 

But  in  Suckling's  epigram,  the  hatred  was  probably  aBsomed  to  t 
the  strength  of  the  maiden's  afiection— who  loved  notvrithatandin 
It  raoalls  Moore's  epigram,  entitled  **  The  Surprise  " : 

Chloris,  I  swear  by  all  I  ever  swore. 
That  from  this  hour  I  shall  not  love  thee  more. — 
"  What  I  love  no  more  ?    Oh  I  why  this  alter'd  vow  r* 
Because  I  cannot  love  thee  mors — than  mnoi 


BIB    WDJJAH    TSKFLX— BIS    OHABLKS    BEDLIY. 


SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE. 
BomlS28.    Dicdnoo. 


("  Gentleman's  MagiziDe, "  New  8erie«,  VIl  »,) 

Tell  me,  Leda,  wliicli  is  best. 
Ne'er  to  move,  or  ne'er  to  reat  ? 
Speak,  that  I  may  know  thereby. 
Who  is  happier,  yon  or  I  ? 

To  vhloh  Leda  ii  nippoaed  to  have  answeied : 

Mr.  Temple,  hear  me  tell : 

Both  to  more  and  rest  are  welL 

Who  ii  happier,  ;ou  or  I  ? 

To  tb»t  qaestioD  1  replr — 

I[  you'U  itmid  here,  and  let  om  go,    ' 

Vary  shortly  yon  will  know. 
Od  the  Etrength  of  the  answer  obtained  by  Sir  William  Temple,  a 

jtatue  in  Hr " — '  '^'-' ■-•  -  '  -"-     -   "- 

fftvonrable  re 


■tatae  in  Hampton  Cotirt  Oardena  was  queationed,  with  as  eqndly 

' ''lereenlt;  , 

Q.  Prithee,  atstne,  tell  me  how 

1  can  be  aa  tiir  aa  thonf 
A.  The  meuna  I  apeedily  will  name, 
I  got  ohilaeaAtd — do  the  aame. 
Borne  licenae  moat  be  allowed  to  those  who,  like  Sir  WHliam  Temple, 
are  id  lore,  bat  the  practice  of  scratohinK  opon  window*,  eapeciall^  a 
tnan'a  own  name,  La  eeverely  and  aeoalbly  reprobated  in  the  ibUowmg 
lines  "  Written  in  pencil  on  the  Saab  of  a  Wiodow  of  the  Botdaide  Inn 
by  Lodore  "  ("  Notes  and  Qoeriea,"  4th  8.  VIII.  8S)  : 
When  I  see  a  man's  name 

Scratehed  upon  the  glass, 
I  know  he  owns  a  diamond 
And  his  father  owns  an  asa. 


SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY, 

A  dmmatio  writer,  a  wit,  and  a  oonrlier,  was  born  about  1639.  A* 
>  critic  he  was  an  oracle  amongst  the  poets  of  the  day.  Hli  own 
poetry  was  generally  licentious,  but  some  of  hia  shorlu'  pieoea  are 
elogant  and  lively.  He  died  in  1701.  The  following  epignms  ai« 
tokMi  troai  the  edUioa  of  hia  Worka  printed  in  1707. 


Since  stiU  my  Da«rf„„    , 

■And  teif!^r^  ■"«  •'« 
On  th  *«-en«aour'd,  di 


■n  OBABLXB  BKDLKT. 

To  OB  vhkt  bodes  the  tTranfa  iSigeT 
He  kDon  not  teader  botrtf  to  aeTer. 
The  lilUa  LoTfB  We  inranb  ever. 

The  OtwM  tn  of  ever;  age. 
To  thee,  Themin,  Theo  I  bov. 
For  ever  in  my  apriDg  1  glow, 

.  And  more  ]n  (Lge  approve  thee. 
Could  I  to  giny  eighteen  tetarn, 
Vith  loDgei  ardour  I  might  burn, 

But  deuai  oould  not  lore  thee. 


DISmrsBEBTED  LOVB. 

Fhillia,  men  say  that  all  my  vows 

Are  to  thy  fortane  paid ; 
Alas,  my  heart  h«  little  knows. 

Who  thinks  my  love  a  trade. 
Were  I,  of  all  these  woods  the  lord. 

One  berry  from  thy  hand 
More  real  pleaanre  would  afford 

Than  all  my  large  command. 
Uy  humble  love  has  learnt  to  live 

On  what  the  niceet  moid. 
Without  a  ooDboions  blueh,  may  give 

Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 

L  staiua  in  Teunyaon**  "  L«dy  Clue,"  may  be  ooniaTed: 
"  Be  doe*  not  love  me  for  my  birth. 

Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  1^ ; 
Be  love*  me  for  my  own  true  worth. 
And  that  ii  well,"  aaid  Lady  Clara, 
lartitl  bat  an  amnnng  upigram  on  a  man  who  oonrted  wealth 
okLsi).    The  tranilation  in  the  "  Weatminitei  Bevlew,"  of  April, 
S,  is  more  amoaing  than  alriotly  aeeDiBte : 

Btrephon  moat  tkaoe  bedage*  Oloe, 
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JOHN  LEWIS 

1 

Was  bom  in  1675.  He  was  Minister  of  Margate,  and  Yioar  of  Mimta, 
in  Thanet.  He  resided  at  the  former  place  from  1705  until  bis  deitii 
in  January,  1746-7.  He  published  many  theological  books  and  tndk 
but  is  chiefly  known  now  as  the  author  of  **■  The  History  and  Antiqia- 
ties  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.** 

EPIGRAM  SENT  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  DOHSBT, 

("  Notes  and  Queries,"  4th  8.  VL  270.) 

In  a  MS.  volume  in  the  handwriting  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Bowrin^,  the  following  ooours :  **  The  Bey.  Mr.  Levis. 
Archdeacon  of  Kent  and  Minister  of  Margate,  having  reoeived  from  the 
Duchess  of  Dorset  a  card  of  compliments  with  an  invitation  to  disDo; 
it  happened  to  be  the  ten  of  hearts,  upon  which  Mr.  Lewis  retimed 
her  Grace  by  way  of  answer  the  following  verse  " 


. »» 


Your  oompliments,  lady,  I  pray  you  forbear. 
Our  old  English  service  is  much  more  sincere : 
You  sent  me  Ten  Hearts,  the  tithe's  only  mine ; 
So  give  me  one  heart,  and  bum  t'other  nine. 

This  is  a  stock  epigram  in  the  Collections  of  the  last  oentory,  but 
the  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  nor  that  of  the  lady  io  whom  the 
lines  were  sent 


HANS  DE  VEIL. 

Of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1734, 
and  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir  Thomss 
de  Veil,  an  active  Middlesex  magistrate,  of  whom  Graves,  in  hwt 
entitled  "Liberty  in  Danger.  On  the  Act  against  Swearing,  1747," 
writes : 

The  loss  of  money,  sure,  if  not  of  soul. 
Must  strike  vice  dumb,  and  blasphemy  controuL 
Sailors  themselves  henceforth  shall  gprow  mote  civil. 
And  dread  De  Veil  at  least,  if  not  the  devil. 


ON  MOLLY  FOWLE,  A  CAMBRIDGE  BEAUTY. 
("  Gentieman's  Magazine,"  LIV.  817.) 

Is  Molly  Fowle  immortal  ?    Ka 
Yes,  but  she  is — I'll  prove  her  so : 
She's  fifteen  now,  and  was,  I  know, 
Fifteen  full  fifteen  years  ago. 


HAHS  DB  TIIL.  569 

In  the  obittur;  oT  tlie  "  Gentlemsn'i  Hagazine"  (m  above,  tot 
!Si),  U  the  following :  "  At  Cwnbridge,  nrnd  81,  Mrt.  Mwy  Fowls, 
poDt^:e*t  and  iMl^iuriTiDg  daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman  T.,  wooUen- 


1784),  U  the  following :  "  At  Cambridge,  nrnd  81,  Mrt.  Mary  Fowle, 
joDt^:e*t  and  iMl^iuriTiDg  daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman  P.,  wooUen- 
draper  in  that  town.    Being  in  her  jouoeer  ypaia  long  a  celebrated 


ti'iaat,  *ho  was  diatiuKnished  in  the  Univenitj  dt  the  name  of  iMmortal 
MoUy." 

Kett,  in  bii  "  Flowen  of  Wit,"  1814, 1.  70,  mggeeti  that  De  Yejl 
may  heie  tafcen  the  idea  of  the  epigram  from  Cicen),  who.  when  Fabia 
Doiabelia  said  ahe  wa»  thirty  years  of  aj^e,  remarked,  "  Thia  must  be 
trae,  tbr  I  haie  beard  hrr  taj  m  many  timea  in  the  oonise  of  the  laat 
twenty  yeaia." 

There  ia  a  ntirical  Greek  epignm  by  Niotrohos  on  an  old  coqnette 
(Jaoobs  III.  61,  zii.^  which  is  tlina  traiulated  by  Major  Haogregor  in 
hii "  Greek  Anthology  " : 

A.  Niconoe  onoe  was  yoong  and  foir. 

E  And  10  Bay  I— what  time 

Deocalion  nw  the  boondlesa  mnin.  ahe  then  was  in  her  prime  ! 

A.  Of  matters  past  so  long  ago  we  nothiag  know  nor  speak — 

B.  Bat  it  behoTea  her  now  a  tomh,  and  not  a  hnabond,  seek. 
Martial  wrote  a  nmilar  epigram  (Book  X.  39),  thns  eKotively 

rendered  by  "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott "  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
who  "translated,  imitated,  and  adapted"  the  epigtama  of  Martial 
in  1778: 

Why  da  you  awear  that  yon  were  bom 

In  good  Queen  Anna's  reign  ? 
Tou're  ont,  for  by  yoor  iace  forlorn 

In  James's  it  is  plaio : 
Kay,  here  you're  ont ;  for  mre  yonr  age 

Does  show,  as  one  may  say. 
That  you  were  form'd,  and  in  a  rage. 
Of  Uie  Promethean  clay. 
The  Frenchman  Daoeilly  has  some  linM  on  a  lady's  age,  baoilated 
by  Bland; 

Look  at  me  well ;  then  Adeline  behold. 
In  the  same  week  we  both  began  to  live ; 
Three  days  between  onr  births  oar  parents  told : 
Six  monttis  ago  I  ooonted  thirty-five^ 
That  charming  object  ia  but  twenty  still. 
The  "oharraing  object"  was  no  doubt  well  "made  np,"  like  tha 
heroine  of  the  following  anonymous  epigram  (■'  Notes  and  Qneriee," 
4th  &  IV.  MS): 

Lothario,  ravished  with  a  smile 
From  Chloe  in  a  public  place. 
Exclaimed,  in  true  theatric  style, 
"  Nature  ne'er  formed  so  fair  a  face  I" 
By  chance  the  fop  for  onoe  was  right  ; 
"Twas  merely  paint  and  candlfr-b^bX. 


MODIBK  KpraBAHKlTinS. 


DE.  JAMES  MOOE. 


IMPBOMPTU  Oy  TBB  VISIT  OF  TEE  BEAUTIFUL  DUCBE8S 
OF  ABQYLE  TO  VIEW  THE  TBANSIT  OF  VXJfm  176i 
AT  THE  VmVEBBITT  OP  OLASOOW. 

<"  IfotM  and  Qneriei,''  2iid  B.  IV.  1(M.) 

They  tell  me  Yenne  is  in  the  Htm, 

But  I  Bay  -that's  a  etory — 
Venofi  is  not  in  the  saa. 

She  'e  in  the  oLeervaUiTy. 


Ya  limple  utroDomen  lay  by  yooi  glanes  : 

The  tmiuit  of  Yemu  tiu  proved  yon  sU  aaaea ; 

Tonr  telesoopee  rignify  nothing  to  scaD  it ; 

TisDot  meant  In  the  clonds,'tU  not  meant  of  ■  planet: 

The  seer  who  furetold  miatoob  or  deceiraa  u«, 

For  Venua*!  tranoit  is  when  Grafton  leaves  m. 

The  Dncheei  of  Argyla,  on  whom  Hoor  wrote  the  epigram,  vai 
SliEabeth  Qnnnine,  the  younger  of  the  two  celebrated  etatera,  of  whom 
the  late  Hi.  Jeue  in  "  George  Selwyn  and  hJB  CoDtemporsries,"  194H, 
I.  163,  Eayi:  "The  mrpaaBLDg  lovelmesa  of  the  Qnnniaga  haa  almost 
bEGooie  mattet  of  hiatory ;  nor  peibaps  ia  thiols  any  ingtanco  of  mete 
beanty  hafing  excited  to  eitraordinarya  Benaation  aa  that  prodoced  bj 
the  appcaranoe  in  the  foshionable  cirdea  of  London  of  Iheee  two  por- 
tionleM  Irith  girla."  The  following  epigram  waa  written  on  t£eM 
lorely  aialen: 


BIy  Cnpid,  peradving  om-  modem  beam'  hearti 
^-Te  proof  to  the  abarpeat  and  boat  of  hia  darta, 
power  to  maintain,  the  yoang  urahin,  grown 
I  laid  down  hia  bow,  and  now  oonqnen  d;  On 


7. 


■m  wnxiui  lOADOWB — ibomm,  umo  xb 
em  WILLIAM  MEADOWS, 


IXPBOMFTU  ON  LORD  C0BNWALLI8  SEINO  TOTED  A 
PLUM  AFTEB  THE  CONQUEST  OF  BERING AFATAM. 
WMILE  SIR  WILLIAM  MEA  UO  W8  WAS  ONL  T  MADS  FREE 
OF  THE  CITY  BY  THE  GROCERS'  COMPANY. 
(«  Hemoir  of  OhailBs  Alayne  Youog,"  hj  i.  C.  Toong,  1871, 1.  880.) 
IVom  Leadenhall  the  reatont  (raisme)  oome 

Why  Groctrs  made  me  free ; 
To  TOO,  my  Loid,  they  vote  ajibim, 
silt  say  e,fig  for  me. 

TheepiBnin  ii  onrioai  from  the  pun  upon  reesoiiB  Bud  ntisiiu,  ahov^ 
Ins  tbat  the  pntnonciation  ut  the  latter  word  like  the  fonnci  wu  allov- 
able  in  that  day,  though  rerj  niicoinnioti  now,  notwithatuiding  that 
Walker  in  bii  ''Fronounoing  Uictionat;  "  ajiboldB  il,BlI^^g  a  pan 
of  Shakeapeara  aa  lua  aathority  ("King  Hem;  IV.  Parti."  Act  II. 
Sc.  4),  who  makea  FaUtafI  bb;  :  "  Uiie  jon  a  reaaon  aa  cotnptdaion  I 
If  teMone  weM  at  ^ent;  aa  blackberries  I  wonld  giro  no  man  a  reaacn 
npoD  oompolnon,  L"  U  ii  doobtful,  boweier,  whether  aoj  pnn  ia 
intended. 


THOMAa  LOHD  ERSKINE. 

Bora  1748.    Died  1823. 
(In  addition  to  etdgmms  at  p«ge  468.) 


("  Select  Epigmma,"  1797,  II.  13S.) 
WhiUt  pettv  offenceB  and  felonies  smart, 
Ik  there  no  jnrudiotiou  for  stealing  a  heart  ? 
Ton,  my  fair  one,  will  cry,  "Laws  and  Court  I  defy  yon  I" 
Conolnding  no  peers  can  be  summon'd  to  try  you. 
But  think  not,  fair  Shorey,  this  plea  will  seoare  yon. 
Since  the  Hnses  and  Graces  will  just  make  a  jnty. 
To  the  Author  of  the  above. 
Hi,  the  lad;  mnat  amile,  and  ^our  meoMe  dedde, 
For  tfaq  jncy  jnn  mention  are  all  on  hn  dda. 
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The  lines  ««  giTon  aroDjmoiwly  in  "  Select  Epigrama,"  but  la 
known  to  hATe  oome  from  tha  pen  of  Lord  Ertkine,  when  pntctuingu 
ft  bwrUter. 

Bookham  Fiera  mverelf  criticised  the  epigfrnni.  Hooie  in  hia  DiBi; 
wntee(Lon] BnMell'i "Memoirs,  Ao.,oFHoare,"lS5:t^,V.  102):  "Fnif 
nther  agreeable.  .  .  ,  Talked  a  good  deal  about  Lord  Enkiue :  mU 
bow  odious  he  thought  those  venea  of  his,  '  The  Hnsee  and  Oi*m 
Kill  just  make  a  juiy,'  wheu  he  first  heard  them ;  introducing  la* 
termt  into  lore  veraee.    This,  however,  rather  bjpercriticai." 

The  Ud;  npon  whom  the  linee  were  written  seems  to  hsTe  beeL  _ 
acknowledged  beaut;  of  the  day.  In  "  Select  EpignuuB,"  II.  92,  then 
i^  another  epigram  complimentary  to  her : 

If  found  among  thieves,  an  unfortunate  »tnuigei 
Hay  oft  bring  Jdmself  into  imminent  danger ; 
But  if  takm  urilA  ghorey,  you've  made  her  your  wife, 
'TIS  an  hundred  to  one  you're  trantportid  for  Ufa. 


C  Life  and  Oorreipondenee  of  U.  G.  Lewis,"  1839,  II.  1.) 

Yonr  pencil  I  eend  you  with  thaahe  for  tlie  loan ; 

Yet  writing  for  fame  now  and  then, 
Hy  wants  1  must  still  be  content  to  bemoan. 

Unless  I  could  borrow  your  pen/ 

Thi*  reoalla  tiie  happy  compliment  which  Landor  paid  to  Hood ; 

Jealona,  I  own  it,  I  was  odoc^ 
Tliat  wickedness  I  here  renounce. 
1  tried  at  wit ...  it  would  not  do . . . 
At  tendemeoi . .  .  that  (ail'd  me  bw. 
Before  me  on  each  path  there  stood 
The  witty  and  the  tender  Hood. 

The  aoknowledgment  by  one  writer  of  the  snparionty  in  any  respect 
of  another,  waa  comtneDtAil  od  by  Martial  in  a  flue  eptgraiu  on  frier ' 
•hip  in  literary  fame  (Book  VIIL  18),  the  hut  few  lines  of  which  n 
tnualated  and  quoted  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor : 

Land,  gold,  and  tiifles  many  give  or  lend. 
But  he  that  stoops  in  fame  is  a  rare  Mend. 
In  friendship's  orb  thoa  art  the  bri^teet  timt: 
Betiae  tftv  fxiu  «^  thoa  pnfwraat  Ear. 


Off  A  TEDIOUS  COUmEL  WHO  DETAINED  HIM  ON  THE 
WOOLSACK  BEYOND  THE  HOUR  AT  WHICH  HE  WA8 
ENGAGED  TO  A  TURTLE  DINNER  IN  THE  CITY. 

(Lord  OuapbeU'B  "  Lirea  ot  the  Lord  ChuNellon,"  VI.  699.) 
Oh  that  thy  ounsed  balderdash 
Were  swiftly  changed  to  oallipBsh ! 
Thy  bands  so  stiff  and  enag  toupee 
Corrected  were  to  callipee  ; 
That  jrinoe  I  can  nor  dine  nor  mp, 
1  might  arifle  and  eat  thee  up. 

Bdog  obeerved  busily  writingi  the  Chuioellor  wu  sappomi]  to  be 
taking  a  note  of  the  oause,  but  Lord  Holland,  who  caoght  sight  of  hU 
[iot«-&»k,  found  that  it  contamed  the  aboTe  line*.  The  *■  Quarterlf 
Review  "  for  July,  1874,  p.  119,  ipeeki  of  them  m  "unODg  the  best  of 
bil  recorded  veraea." 


JOHN  SCOTT,  EARL  OF  ELDON. 

Lord  ChanoelloT.    Bom  1751.    Died  1838. 

ON  FOUR  0IEL8  FLAYING  AT  8BB-8AW. 

(Lord  CunpbeU'B  "  Lirea  of  the  loid  Cbuioellon;,''  1847,  Vn.  698.) 

'^  Od  some  oeeaBion,  when  going  to  call  od  Hr,  Calcisft,  who  icrided 
in  the  neighlioiuliood  of  Encombe,  he  (Lord  Eldon)  saw,  oa  puling 
throngb  the  gronnda,  two  dauKhleis  of  bii  friend  sad  two  other  Kiru 
playing  at '  aev-taw ' — two  at  eaeh  end  of  an  oak  tioe,  wbieii  bad  been 

In  days  of  yore,  as  Boman  poets  tell. 
One  Venus  Wd  in  myrtle  groves  to  dwell : 
In  moHem  days  n«  leas  than /our  agree 
To  oonsecTftto  to  fame  imr  oaken  tree — 
Bleet  tree !  tl>e  monarch  ehelter'd  by  thy  arms  I 
The  goddexa  from  thy  bongha  displays  her  charms, 
nils  eplgiam  ii  interertiDg  M  ona  of  the  Mrjr  fmr  t'H'w™'  of  Lead 


BICHABD  BBINSLET  8HEBIDAN. 
Born  1751.    Died  1816, 


(Lord  OuiqibeU'i "  LiTei  of  the  Cliief  Jiutioa,"  1849,  IL  S39.} 

Said  Charlw,  "  Let  ne  a  tax  deviBo 

Th&t  will  not  fall  on  me  ;" 
"  Tben  tax  Receipts,"  Lord  John  lepliee, 

"  For  tboee  yon  never  aoe." 
Loid  Campbell  bk;i  :  "  The  epignm  was  told  ms  many  joan  ago  bj 


oelebrate  1  _._  . „ _.         .... 

Mr.  Timbs  in  his  "  Century  of  AnecdoleB,"  IBM,  1. 179,  ^tm  the 
epigimm  with  alight  TariatioDS,  "Lard  North"  being  snbetitated  fir 
"  IiORi  John  " ;  and  statce  that  it  vaa  Tiitten  b;  Bheridui. 

Fax,  like  moat  other  public  men,  iras  satiriitid  by  the  wits  ot  tha 
day.  The  following  aooDyowuB  epigram  refun  to  the  nine  period  tl 
Ihe  one  above,  when  Foi  was  one  of  the  Secretuiea  of  State  in  tb* 
Dnke  of  Portland's  admiiuitnition,  and  brought  in  hit  famtau  Eaat 
India  Bill,  which  wrecked  the  goTeiBmeut.  ("New  FooikdlinK  Ho*- 
pttal  for  Wit,"  17M,  IV.  98): 

When  BanuoQ,  fall  ot  wrath,  doTii'd 

VeDzeanoe  on  &lae  Philiitia'a  taoe^ 
Three  hundred  foiea  acarce  auSc'd 

To  blaze  deatruclion  o'er  the  plaoe. 
Three  hundred,  anji  his  Oraoe,  and  imllM  ; 

Alas  I  in  my  Bdministration 
One  slntile  Foi  alone  had  wiles 

Bufflolent  to  destroy  a  nation. 

Englishmen  seldom  show  much  discontent  with  regard  lo  tajcea,  but 
some  bare  eictted  great  displeasure.  The  Hearth  Tax,  oommonly 
known  BS  Chimney  Money,  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  n.,  and 
repealed  in  1689,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  burdens  eTer  laid 
upon  the  people.  It  was  not  only  the  subject  at  ballads,  but  eien 
figured  on  tomb-stones,  aa  is  shown  by  the  following  curious  epitapb 
in  Folkeelona  cbnrehyard,  on  Rebecca  Bi^rt,  who  died  in  1S88. 
("Notea  and  QnerieB,''4th  8.  VII.  112); 

A  houae  ahe  hath ;  it'a  made  of  inch  good  fl>rfilfiii. 
The  tenant  ne'er  shall  pay  for  reparation ; 
Nor  will  her  landlord  ever  raise  her  rent. 
Or  tun  her  out  of  doors  for  □on-mymsnt. 
Vnai  chimney  money  too  this  cell  is  fre& 
To  moh  a  booK  who  would  not  teoant  be  ? 


BKiNBLXT  aBxaaut. 

Sumial  Wealey  hu  an  epinam  on  the  heaTr  tftSM  imt 
Bobart  Walpole  (Wealaj'a  "Rwma,"  1862,  632): 
Foot  ahilliagi  in  the  pound  we  see, 

And  well  mnj  raat  conteated, 
Since  war — Bob  nrore't  should  never  be — 

Ib  bappilj  prevented. 
But  he,  now  absolute  beoome, 


But  thank  fiir  leaving  any. 
The  epigram  reTers  to  the  jear  1737,  when  the  n«tIoil  WM  Hniioua 
for  war  with  Bpain,  which  Walpole  opposed,  Icit  the  neoeewr;  impoei- 
tinn  of  fresh  taxes  should  fill  up  the  measure  of  populv  resentment 
againgt  him. 

Some  FrsDoh  epigrams  fnrnish  speoimena  of  bitter  inveotive  sAain^t 
financiers  of  Fnnce,  and  not  without  just  cause.  The  Abhi  TeugiD 
converted  the  ScotolunftD  Law  to  the  Bnman  Catholie  faith,  iu  order  to 
qnalif;  him  for  undertaking  the  fiuaucial  pluus  of  the  pions  Beg<ent 
Orleans.  When  France  was  prostrated  by  hts  bankmptoj,  and  he  had 
Bed  &om  pqblio  indignation,  the  Abb£  was  attacked  in  an  epigiam, 
thoB  translated  from  the  French  ("Notes  and  Qoeriea,"  2nd  B.  VI. 
525): 

Thou  Priest  of  too  seraphic  usl. 

Plague  on  thv  power  to  convince, 

Vbo  leaching  I«w  at  Uaas  to  kneel. 

Hade  Fiance  do  praiance  ever  since. 

When  Iaw  died  in  1729,  a  mook  epitt^jh  appeared,  thns  translated 
from  the  French  (Ibid) : 

Here  lies  a  Soot  of  reputation. 

Adept  nmoatcbed  in  calculation ; 

Whose  algebraical  equation 

Has  to  the  **  poor  house"  btooght  the  nation. 

Davenport  translated  a  French  epitaph  on  Colbert,  minister  of 
LonU  XIV.  C"  Poetical  Begister  "  for  lHIW-7,  41) ; 
Here  lies  the  father  of  taxation : 
Hay  Heaven,  hia  faults  forgiving 
Grant  him  repose;  which  he,  while  living, 
Would  never  grant  the  nation. 
These  epigrams  on  taxes  may  be  oondnded  with  one  found  in 
"  El^ant  extracts,"  entitled  "  Nothing  New  under  the  Son  " : 
There's  nothine  new  beneath  the  son. 
So  anoient  wils^  decisions  mn : 

But  wit  no  match  for  poets  is, 
For  I  know  things,  and  so  do  jon, 
Tho'  everlasting,  ever  new  1 
What  think  jaa,  Blia,  of  tasaal 
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ON  THE  ELECTION  OF  HAYDN  INSTEAD  OF  SHXBIDAS 

TO  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE. 

(Moore's  ''  Life  of  Sheridan,"  1825,  592.) 

The  wise  decision  all  admire ; 

'Twas  just  beyond  dispute — 
Sound  taste  !  which,  to  Apollo's  lyre, 

Preferr'd — a  German  flute. 

The  epigram  was  aDonymous,  and  Moore  remarks :  '*  The  manner  in 
which  he  avails  himself  of  his  anonymous  character  to  speak  of  his 
own  claims  to  distinction,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  less  remarkable  for 
modestT  than  for  truth.  But  Vanity,  thus  in  masquerade,  may  be 
allowed  some  little  license." 

An  amusing  instance  of  a  poet  speaking  of  his  own  claims  to  dis- 
tinction is  recorded  in  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Soott."  When 
Sir  Walter  was  at  Limerick,  a  brother  poet,  by  name  O'Kelly,  a  scare- 
crow figure,  was  ushered  in,  who  must  needs  pay  liis  personal  respects 
to  the  author  of  *'  Marmion  " ;  and  who  had  produced  on  xhe  occasion 
this  modest  parody  of  Dryden's  fiimous  epigram : 

Three  poets,  of  three  different  nations  bom, 
The  United  Kingdom  in  this  age  adorn ; 
Byron  of  England,  Scott  of  Scotia's  blooid, 
And  Erin's  pride-— O'Kelly,  great  and  good. 


ON  WALTZING. 
(''.Gentleman's  Magazine,"  LXXXI.  Part  II.  62.) 

How  Arts  improve  in  this  aspiring  age ! 
Peers  mount  the  box  and  horses  tread  the  stage ; 
While  wfiJtzing  females,  with  unblushing  faoe, 
Disdain  to  dance  but  in  a  man's  embrace ! 
How  Arts  improve  when  Modesty  is  dead, 
And  Sense  and  Taste  are,  like  our  Bullion,  fled  ! 

This  appeared  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle"  of  May  3,  1811,  when, 
on  aecouut  of  the  war,  the  small  amount  of  bullion  in  the  country  pro- 
duced serious  inoonvenienoe. 

The  fashionable  rage  for  waltzing  seems  to  have  given  great  offence 
to  Slieridan.  In  **  Sheridamana  "  some  severe  verses  by  him  are  given 
— ^part  of  a  longer  piece : 

Witli  tranquil  step,  and  timid  downcast  glance, 

Behold  the  well-pair'd  couple  now  advance. 

In  such  sweet  posture  our  first  parents  mov'd 

While,  hand  in  hand,  through  Eden's  bowers  they  rov'd, 

Ere  yet  the  devil,  with  promise  foul  and  false, 

Tom'd  their  poor  heads  and  taught  them  how  to  walti. 


JOSEPH  JEKYLL 

Wu  dcwsended  fiom  Sir  Jcwepli  Jekyll,  Hulei  of  the  Bolla  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  He  waa  bora  in  1TS2,  educated  at  WeBtmiOBter  and 
Chrut  Cliurch,  cbIImI  to  the  Bar  in  ITTS.  returned  to  Parliament  for 
CkIdo  in  the  popular  iatareat  in  1T8T,  and  appointed  Solicitor- General 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1605.  Uedii-d  in  tK37,  Hid  reputation  was 
ohtedj  formed  by  his  readj  talent  in  epigram,  repartee,  and  boQ-mutn.  ' 

THE  WALCSBBEN  EXPEDITION. 
(Lord  Dalling's  "  Life  of  Tiecoant  Palmenton."  ISTO,  t.  IIT.) 
Lord  Chatham  with  his  sword  undrawn. 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Bichard  Strachan ; 
Sir  Kichard,  eager  to  get  at  'era, 
Stood  waiting — but  for  what  ? — Lord  Cliathani '. 

There  are  yariooa  reading*  of  this  epigram.  TheaboTBimij  beoon- 
■idered  the  correct  one,  for  it  is  given  io  a  letter  from  Lord  Paltnereton 
•  to  his  Bister,  dated  February  27, 1910,  in  which  he  says  :  "  Did  you  w-o 
the  following  epigram  the  other  ciay  in  the  'Chronicle'?  It  you  did 
not  it  is  B  pity  you  should  miss  it,  and  I  send  it  to  you ;  it  is  by 
Jekyll." 

Lord  Chatham,  son  of  the  great  Earl,  iiho  hail  the  chief  command 
in  the  disastroas  Waloheren  expedition,  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
activity  and  decision  required;  while  Sir  Bichard  Strachaii.  wlio  com- 
manded the  naval  force,  was  competent,  but  powerless  to  act. with  any 
effect  while  the  sword  of  the  Karl  remained  "  undrawn." 

Hr.  Col,  in  his  "  BecoUections  of  Ozlord,"  18t!8,  62,  gives  an  epi- 
j^run  by  a  member  of  that  nniversity,  "  A.  Dialogue  between  Lord 
Chatham  and  a  Friend"  : 

Friatd.     "  Wiien  sent  fresh  vreoilbs  on  Flusbini's  shoKe  to  reap. 
What  didst  thon  do,  illustrioDS  Chatham  i" 

Chatham.  "  Sleep." 

Friend.    "To  man  htigoed  with  war  rapoee  ia  awoet, 
Bat  when  awake,  didst  thou  do  nothing  t" 

(^alham.  "  Eal !" 

"  The  Ii 

t  appeared  in  Ui«  "  Morn- 
ing C^roniole"  daring  the  same  ysar.  ("Spirit  of  the  Publio 
Joanutla,"  XY.SO); 

Sayl  Wellington  brave  to  Massena  the  great, 

"  Come  Oil ! — quite  impatient  lo  &)(ht  you — 1  wait." 


~    Hilt  recalls  another  epigram  on  English  and  French  genen\«.   "'  ^V^ 
blonl's  fuminulu  tu  Sir  John  Stuart  to  sorieudei  Si\t^tV9  'v  ^  w^i  ^ 


tpigram, 
u  JekyI 
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spare  the  effoaion  of  blood "  (**  GentlemaD'a  Magazme,"  LX£ 
Part  II.  646) : 

Says  Murat  to  Stuart,  '*  Of  blood  Fm  so  tender, 

I  beg,  without  fighting,  your  force  you'll  surrender." 

Sayu  the  hero  of  Maida  to  Mumt— *'  Excuse  me  ; 

And  much  your  fine  feelings  amaze  and  amuse  me. 

Here  determin'd  we  stand;  you  may  come  when  yon  will. 

Every  drop  in  our  veins  we  are  ready  to  spill." 

Aside  mutter'd  Murat,  **  Parbleu !  when  I  sent, 

'Twas  my  own  blood  to  spare,  and  not  yours,  that  I  meant" 


HANDED  AT  EXETER  ASSIZES  TO  SERJEANT  (AFTE 
WARDS  BARON)  GARRO  W.  WHO  TRIED  TO  ELICIT  FR( 
AN  OLD  WOMAN  THAT  A  TENDER  HAD  BEEN  MADE  Fi 
SOME  PREMISES  IN  DISPUTE. 

(*'  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  S.  II.  168,  238.) 

Garrow  forbear !  that  tough  old  jade 
Can  never  prove  a  tender  maid. 

Another  punning  epigram  by  Jekyll  is  on  the  purple  robes  of 
Serjeants.    ("  Notes  and  Queries,"  Srd  b.  X.  5.) : 

The  Serjeants  are  a  grateful  race. 
Their  robes  and  speeches  show  it ; 

Their  purple  robes  do  come  from  Tyre, 
Their  arguments  go  to  it. 

The  following,  "  A  Legal  Quibble,"  is  in  Jekyll's  style,  but  is 
J'  ascribed  to  him.    ("  Spirit  of  the  Public  Jounmls,"  1815,  XVIII. 
From  the  "  Morning  Chronicle"  of  February  12, 1814) : 

Two  learned  Serjeants  in  the  law, 
For  a  rich  prize  together  draw ; 
To  Serjeant  Shepherd  when  it  fell. 
Best,  hiding  his  chagrin,  cried  **  Well  ;'* 
While  lucky  Shepherd,  in  a  jest. 
Tells  him,  "Whatever  is,  is  Beatr 

In  a  cause  at  the  Appleby  Assizes,  Jekyll  wa^  retained  for  f  he  dcf 
dnnt  and  Serjeant  Raine  for  the  plaintiff— a  Mr.  Hay.  On  htar 
who  was  his  opponent,  Jek\  11  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  iiear  it,  for  n 
never  did  hay  any  good."  The  joke  was  hitched  into  rhyme  ("  No 
and  Queries,"  4th  8.  VI.  364) : 

Serjc'ant  Raine  was  one  day 

Tlie  counsel  for  Hay, 
In  a  cause  that  for  Appleby  stood. 

Quoth  Jekyll  the  wit, 

**  I  have  never  heard  yet 
Ol  tliu  raia  tliviA  did  iuty  any  good  I" 


i 
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In  connection  with  Jekyll's  wit,  a  few  general  epigrams  on  lawyers 
may  be  given. 

A  very  amnsing  epigram  by  the  Greek  Nicarchus  (Jacobs  III.  66, 
xxxiii.)  is  thas  tmnsilated  by  the  Rev.  Q.  C.  Swayue  in  Dr.  Wellesley's 
**  Anthologia  Polyglotta  " : 

Defendant  and  plaintiff  were  deaf  as  a  post, 
And  the  judge  in  their  cause  was  deafer  almost ; 
The  plaintiff,  he  sued  for  a  five-moiitiis'  rent; 
The  defendant  thought  something  different  meant, 
And  answer'd,  "  By  ni^ht  I  did  grind  the  com ;" 
And  the  judge,  he  decided  with  anger  and  scorn, 
"  The  woman  's  the  mother  of  both — why  then,     , 
Maintain  her  between  you,  uudutiful  men." 

Martial  has  an  epigram  on  the  long  speeches  of  certain  pleaders 
(Book  VI.  35.    Translated  by  Elphioston) : 

Seven  glasses,  Oecilian,  thou  loudly  didst  crave ; 

Seven  glasses  the  judge,  full  reluctantly,  gave. 

Still  thou  bawVst,  and  bawl'st  on ;  and  as  ne'er  to  bawl  off, 

Tepid  water  in  bumpers  supine  dost  thou  quaff. 

That  thy  voice  and  thy  thirst  at  a  time  thou  may'st  slake. 

We  entreat  from  the  glass  of  old  Chronos  thou  take. 

The  glasses  here  mentioned  were  the  depsydrie,  oylindric  vessels 
used  in  the  law  courts  for  measuring  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  time  occupied  in  emptying  each  clepsydra  was  ati 
hour,  and  the  number  of  hours  allowed  to  an  advocate  was  determined 
by  the  judge.  Martial  proposes  that  tedious  pleaders,  instead  of  drink- 
ing from  ordinary  vessels,  should  drain  tiie  time-glass  itself,  and  thus 
at  once  quench  their  thirst  and  hasten  the  close  of  their  orations. 

Borbonius  has  a  satirical  epigram  on  easily  earning  a  ft-e.     TL 
jtranslation  is  by  Merivale : 

A  thief  once  consulted  a  lawyer  of  note. 
How  best  to  ensure  from  the  halter  his  throat. 
Said  the  sage,  as  he  pocketed  gravely  his  fee, 
"  Kun  away  if  you  can,  and  perhaps  you'll  be  free." 

Boileau  wrote  a  Tiatin  epigram,  "  On  a  Young  Lawyer,  the  son  of  a 
Country  Beadle  "  (Ponies  Latines).  The  translation  is  in  "  Tiie  Works 
of  Monsieur  Boileau.    Made  English  by  several  hands,"  1712,  II.  187 : 

While  the  fierce  beadle's  brat  does  loudly  bawl. 
How  silent  are  the  mob  I  how  still  the  hall  1 
Yet  think  not  that  his  rhttorick  's  rever'd, 
The  ton  is  harmless,  but  the  father  's  feared. 

The  following, ''  The  Lawyer  and  Client,"  is  in  *<  Select  Epigrams," 
1797,  IL  97 : 

Two  lawyers  when  a  knotty  case  was  o'er, 
Shook  hands,  and  were  as  good  friends  aa  b^lox^ 
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**  Say,"  cries  the  losing  client,  "  how  came  yaw 
To  be  such  friends,  who  were  such  foes  just  naw  ?** 
•*  Tbon  fool  I "  one  answers, "  Lawyers,  tho'  so  ketm. 
Like  shears,  ne'er  oat  themselves,  but  what's  between." 

Lawyers  in  this  show  some  common  sense  for  their  own  interests,  but 
that  oummon  sense  can  be  discovered  in  the  luw  itseli',  a  Lancashire 
lawyer  denies  in  the  following  epigram  (^  Notes  and  Queries,"  4th  S. 
II.  ti05;  ; 

Jack  says  that  of  law,  common  sense  is  the  base ; 

And,  doubtless,  in  this  he  is  right : 
Though  certain  am  I,  that  in  many  a  case 
«        The  foundation  is  quite  out  of  sight. 

Though  the  common  sense  of  the  law  be  out  of  sight,  it  is  sstisiiie- 
tory  to  know  that  light  is  sometimes  thrown  upon  it.  These  epignum 
on  lawyers  caunot  therefore  be  better  concluded  than  by  one  by  Lord 
Grskine,  who,  before  his  elevation  to  the  Woolsack,  daily  practi8e<i 
before  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst,  on  whose  long,  lanky  visage  he  penned  the 
following  couplet.  (Lord  Campbell's  '^  Lives  of  the  Lord  ChanoellorB," 
1847,  vi.) : 

Judge  Ashurst,  with  his  lantern  jaws, 
Throws  b'ght  upon  the  Englhih  laws. 

In  his  "  lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  "  (Life  of  Lord  Kenyon).  Lord 
Campbell  makes  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  instead  of  Mr.  Jostice  Ashunt, 
the  hero  cf  the  epigram. 


> 


DB.  WILLIAM  LORT  MANSEL, 

Born  about  1752.  Educatt  d  at  Trinity  0>llege,  Cambrid^ ;  became 
Public  Orator  of  that  University;  in  1798  appointed  Master  of  Trinity ; 
and  in  1808  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
a  mun  ot  much  learning,  and  celebrated  for  his  wit.  He  died  ia 
1820. 

ON  DB,  DOUGLAS*  MARRIAGE  WITH  MISS  MAINWARING. 

(Professor  Pryme's  "  Autobiographic  BeooUections,"  1870,  99), 

S.  Paul  has  declared  that  persons,  though  twain. 

In  marriage  united  one  fle^h  shall  remain : 

But  had  he  been  by  when,  like  Pharaoh's  kine  pairin^ 

Dr.  Douglas  of  Bene't  espoused  Miss  Main  waring, 

The  Apostle  no  doubt  would  have  altered  his  tone. 

And  said  these  "  two  splinters  shall  make  but  one  bone." 

Dr.  Philip  Douglas  was  Master  of  Corpus  Chnsti  formerly  colled 
BeaB%  Oollege,  from  Vm  V^  \^n. 
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FrofesBor  Pryme  grives  also  an  epigram  by  the  Rev.  James  Chartres 
of  King's  Cktllege,  Cambridge,  "  On  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Webb  with 
Miss  Gould/'  which  was  written  in  Latin  as  well  as  English  (^^  Becol- 
lections,"  277): 

Single  no  more,  a  double  Webb  behold : 
Hymen  embroidered  it  with  Virgin  Gould. 

Dr.  William  Webb  was  Master  of  Glare  College,  formerly  Clare  Hall, 
from  1815  to  1856 

Bishop  Mansel's  epigram  may  be  illustrated  by  a  Greek  one  by 
Argentarius,  thus  freely  transhitHi  in  Bland's  '*  Collections  from  the 
Greek  Anthology  "    (Jaooba  II.  2i4,  xi.) : 

Dear  Lyce,  thou  art  wond'rous  thin. 
And  I'm  a  bug  of  bone  and  skin ; 

Yet  thou'rt  to  me  a  Venus ! 
Fat  lovers  huve  not  half  our  bliss. 
Our  very  eouls  each  other  kiss. 

Fur  there's  no  flesh  between  us. 

An  epigram  by  Graves,  **  On  a  Droll  Couple,"  is  in  *'  Euphro83rne," 
1783, 1.  268 : 

The  wife  so  plump,  thyself  so  thin ; 
She's  flesh  and  blood,  thou  bone  and  skin. 

Epigrams  which  play  upon  the  names  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  numerous,  but  few  are  so  elegant  as  Mr.  Chartres'.  The  following, 
*'Sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grylls,  Rector  of  Bodmin,  on  hearing  him 

SubUdh  the  Banns  of  Marriage  between  Job  Wall  and  Mary  Bi^st, 
Tovember  24th,  1866,"  is  by  Mr.  Hicks,  and  is  found  in  ^  A  Memoir  of 
Charles  Mayne  Young,"  1871,  U.  303 : 

Job,  wanting  a  partner,  thought  he'd  be  blest, 
If,  of  all  womankind,  he  selected  the  Best ; 
For,  said  he,  of  all  evils  that  compass  the  globe, 
A  bad  wife  would  mo^t  try  the  patience  of  Job. 
The  Best,  then,  he  chose,  and  made  bone  of  his  bone. 
Though  'twas  clear  to  his  friends  she'd  be  Best  left  alone ; 
For,  though  Best  of  her  sex,  she't}  the  wenkest  of  all. 
If  tis  true  that  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  Wall. 


ON  8PBAY,  A  BAD  SINOINO  HAN  IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

CHAPEL,  CAMBBIDOE. 

(Professor  Pryme's  **  Autobiographic  Reoolleotions,"  1870,  278.) 

"  A  singing-man  and  yet  not  sing  t 
You  ill  requite  your  patron's  bounty." 

*'  Excuse  me,  you  mistaRe  the  thing : 
My  voioe  is  in  another  county !" 
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Spray  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Hinchliffe,  then  the  Master  of 
Trinity.  The  explanulion  is,  that  he  had  been  recommended  by  tltt 
old  Lord  Sandwich  for  the  Choristers'  placv,  in  letam  for  a  vote  fw  the 
county  or  borough  of  Huntingdon. 

Eecleaiabtical  appointments  upon  the  *Hucu9  a  non  lttcem2o "  prin- 
ciple have  been  common  at  all  times.  The  Trinity  chorister  who  &>xM 
not  sing,  reralls  an  epigram  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  author  of 
•*  Fasciculus,"  an  elejjant  book,  printed  for  private  eiroolation  in  1869. 
will  perhaps  not  object  to  his  translation  being  used : 

So  ill  thou  chantest,  one  might  almost  deem 
Thee  destined  as  the  lord  of  some  rich  see  ; 

So  well  thou  reade^t,  one  can  never  dream 
Aught  better  than  thou  art  tlmt  thou  wilt  be. 

Chanting  and  re a<ling  well,  in  simple  troth. 

If  thou  wonlds't  thrive  V  the  Church,  eschew  them  both. 

This  thriving  by  demerit  recalls  **  An  Author's  Epitaph  Writt*n 
by  Himself,"  in  Nicholas  Amhurst's  "  TerrsB  Filius  "  172b,  I.  142: 

Here  lies  the  author  of  the  **  Apparition," 
Who  died.  God  wot,  but  in  a  poor  condition : 
If,  reader,  you  would  shun  his  fete. 
Nor  write,  nor  preach  for  Church  or  State  ; 
Be  dull,  ezceoUing  dull,  and  youll  be  great. 

The  "  Apparition,"  a  poem  occasioned  by  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  deistical  writer,  Matthew  Tiiidal,  was  by  Dr.  Evans  of  St  John's 
C/ollege,  Oxford,  wiio  was  commonly  called  **  Dr.  Evans,  the  Epigrsai- 
matist."  The  poem,  which  is  full  of  clever  satire,  is  printed  in  NichoU' 
•'  Select  Collection  of  Poems,"  1780,  III.  118. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  epigi-am  recalls  also  one  written  in  a  copy  of 
Garrick's  pamphlet,  "  Directions  how  to  read  Prayers  with  proper 
Emphasis  "  (•*  (jJentleman's  Miigazine,  LXXIX.  Fart  I.  160): 

Dumb  dogs  that  know  not  how  to  bark. 
The  Priests  were  term'd  in  Israel's  day  : 

But  now  they  catch  Devotion's  spark. 
When  Players  touch  them  how  to  pray. 

Herrick  has  an  epigram  on  a  parson  who  had  voice  on  six  daTs» 
but,  like  Mansel's  Smging-Bdan,  had  none  for  hisclericd  duty.  Iti« 
probably  a  fair  representation  of  the  life  of  many  of  the  country  clergy 
of  his  day : 

Old  Parson  Beanes  hunts  six  days  of  the  week. 
And  on  the  seaventh,  iic^  has  his  notes  to  seek. 
Six  ilayes  he  hollows  so  much  breath  a\7ay. 
That  on  the  seaventh  he  can  nor  preach  nor  pray. 

The  hunting  clergy  were  dying  out,  when  Bishop  Blomfield's 
"Charge"  was  put  into  the  form  of  an  epigram,  ascribed  to  that  wiity 
priest,  Sydney  Smith,  which,  however,  says  Mr.  Timbs,  he  "  aolemnly 
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dcclued  he  did  vol  writs."    (Timba'  "Century  of  Aa«odole,  rrom 
1760  to  ISCO,"  IHW,  IL  IfrSj : 

Hunt  not,  Bab  not,  ijhoot  not, 
BiiDce  not,  fiddle  not.  flnie  not : 
Be  Bore  you  have  noibing  to  do  with  the  Whigft, 
But  stay  at  tiO'ue  sad  feed  your  pigd: 
And  ab  <ve  sll  I  make  it  niy  particular  denre, 
That  at  leait  once  a  wetk  you  dine  vith  the  Bquire. 
As  God's  gl.iry  waa  notcmiBidored  in  the  appointment  of  the  Singing- 
M'^n  to  I'rinity  Collegia  Cliapcl,  bo  liaa  it  very  often  been  neglected  in 
appoiDlineiitBto  tbebiglitBteci'leBniatii^iiloffiFcB.    This  in  reprobated  in 
a,  very  nevere  epignini  in  ihe  "  FeBlona."  ITliT,  35,  aad  the  "  Poetical 
Fariago,"  1794,  II.  00,  "  On  a  Pielate'a  jtoing  out  of  Chnreh  to  wait  on 
the  Loid  Lieutenant  of  Irelnnd."    It  waa  printed  anonymonkly,  but  ii 
now  known  to  be  fiom  the  pen  of  Dean  Swilt: 

Lord  Pam  in  the  oburch  (oonld  yoD  tbink  it  ?)  koeel'd  down ; 
When,  lold  th«t  the  Duke  wHsJnat  come  to  town, 
Hia  Btatioii  dcapining,  unaw'd  by  the  place, 
He  Qies  fnim  bia  Uod  to  attend  on  hia  Grace: 
To  the  ciiurl  it  was  fitter  to  pay  hia  devotion. 
Since  God  had  no  share  in  hia  lordahip'i  promotion. 
The  prelate  waa  Dr.  Joeiah  Hort,  Bishop  oF  Eilmore  and  ailerwardB 
ATCbbishop  of  Tuam.    He  owed  bii  promotion  to  )iia  zeal  and  BcrTicea 
ID  lapport  of  the  Hanover  auceeaaion.    In  Bwift'a  Works  there  ia  a 
humoroua  paper  by  liim,  enlitlml,  "  A  New  Proposal  for  the  betler  regu- 
lation und  ImproTenient  of  Qu  idrille."     It  ia  anid  that  the  buokBellur 
waa  imprisoned  Cor  the  original  pablicatioo  of  this,  and  that  Swifl'ii 
wiatli  waa  exettel, and  the  (pigram  written,  in  tonseqnetice  of  the 
Biahop  not  iademnifying  tlie  printer. 

An  epieram  ou  a  prelate  of  very  different  chnracter,  ia  given  by- 
Horace  Walpole  in  Lid"  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Hann,"  1833,  U,  43, 
''Oil  Biahop  Uerkeley'a  Tar- Water."  Walpote'a  dictum  Is,  "  very  good 
epigram :" 

Who  dare  deride  what  piooa  Cloyne  has  done ! 
The  Church  Bball  rise  and  siodiaile  her  son; 
She  tella  ui  all  her  UliihopB  ahepherda  ure — 
And  ahephnrda  hial  their  rotten  Bheep  with  tat. 
Another  epigram  in  reference  to  a  bishop  may  be  given.    It  is  by 
Domilius  Calderiiius,  an  Italinn  of  onueiileritble  literary  eminence,  bom 
ill  1445.    The  aubject  is  "  the  eiceaaive  devotion,  maoifeBted  eapecially 
fay  the  Ibmian   ladies  of  those  days,  at  Ihe  funeral   ceremoDirs  of  it 
supreme  ponti ft."  The  tMnalntion  from  the  Latin  iaby  W.  pBirGrcSWfU 
(Ureeweira  -  Ueuioira  of  Aogeliia  Folitianiu,  Ice,"  180S,  H4) : 
AaM^rubled  round  the  breatliieas  pontitTs  bier, 
I  taw,  na  thronit'd  lach  sel  the  kiss  to  ahoM, 
Hia  piilli'l  (heehs  by  virgin  lips  cama'd, 
Seoaeless  whut  roey  lipa  the  loeB  impieas'd ; 
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Each  Tatnre  pnntUT.  mi^^t  t  due  adiiM, 
Liring,  TOiild  sntcdatn  hu  obeeqiiies. 
To  come  agun  to  modem  tlmea,  a  clpvcr  epi|;f*iii  nuvbe  in 
from  the-Cbureh  Timw"  of  Augnst  7,  1874,  entitled  "An  Om 
Archbiehop*  Tajt  and  Thompeon  lisH,  a  few  dmja  before,  oonaa 
Lord  Penzance,  formerly  jndEe  of  the  DiTOreo  Coart,  lo  be  the  ji 
of  the  new  court  establisbed  by  the  Public  Wonbip  Begnlftticn  An 
Penzance,  bj  ThorapMn  nameid  kod  TUt, 
To  bind  together  Clmreh  Hnd  State 

With  Wonhip  R^fnilalion ; 
AcooBlomed  only  to  divorce, 
Will  briUK  nboat  in  epeedj  ootuM^ 
Judidaf  Separation. 


RICHARD  POLWHELB, 

A  Comlab  oletgynao,  born  bI  Tmro  in  1759.  He  pnbliihed  aen 
poetical  and  hisluriial  ivorbs.  He  died  in  1»^.  The  follow 
epigrams  are  taken  from  bis  "  Beminiacencea  in  Prose  anil  Terae.' 

three  volunica,  published  in  1836. 


"  The  husband  snbject  to  his  wifo. 
His  portrait  Bhowa  him  to  the  life ; 

I  thought  he  would  knock  under  /" 
Determin'd  to  elude  the  stricture. 
Abore  ker  straight  he  placed  his  picture. 

When  cried  the  wicked  wit,"No  wonder! 
Whisk'd  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  poor  man  ie  knock'd  up  t" 


THE  GOUT. 
When,  sated  with  rich  calipee, 
I  had  my  claret  quafTd,  good  me ! 

And  sooop'd  the  fragrant  melon ; 
Lol  ghastlier  than  he  whilom  was, 
Giant,  grinning  on  the  rnb;  glass, 

HatuLcoS'd  me  like  a  felon  I 


"^ 
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Why  thus  incontineDtly  groan  ? 

His  entrails  almost  eaten  out, 
Tlio  Spartan  uttered  not  a  moan. — 

The  Spartan — oh,  had  not  the  gout  I 

But  the  QreekB  were  certainly  subject  to  the  gout,  aa  TartouB  epi- 
Krama  ahoir;  for  matance,  thii  b]i  Hedylua  (Jaco^  I.  285, 1.  Trang- 
lated  bj  GraTea) : 

Of  Lots  and  Bacohni  narTe-relasiog, 

Too  freqaentlf,  no  doabt, 
la  bom  that  oerre-relaxing  oflquing. 

The  toe-tormenticg  Gout 
Claret  and  melon  and  other  good  thinga  nre  oommonlj  gappoaed  to  be 
the  parent  of  gout,  but  it  in  satiafautor;  to  know  (hat  a  DDbU'r  origin  is 
aometimea  assigned  to  it.  The  following  iioee  oocur  in  a  pocliOHl  epistle 
from  Dr.  Waldrea  (a  Devonahire  pbjaioian)  to  Dr.  Clietwood.  (Nichula' 
'-  Select  Collection  of  Foema,''  1780,  UL  ITS): 

The  leamtd  BjdBnham  does  not  doubt 
But  pttifound  thought  will  hrinfc  the  gout, 
And  that  with  back  on  conob  we  lie 
Becanae  our  reason's  aoayd  too  high ; 
Aa  cannons,  when  the;  mnunt  Taat  pilelie*. 
Are  tumbled  beak  upon  their  breeoLea. 
Tlioaa  who  have  once  eiperieneed  the  maladT, 

That  doei  oft  in  privy  muneil  wait, 
Qnarding  f^m  drowsy  ali-ep  the  eyes  of  atate ; 
And  that  upon  the  bench  is  mounted  hi|;h. 
Warning  the  JDdgea  how  thej  treail  awry, 
are  not  very  likely  to  feign  it ;  but  Hartinl  has  an  amnalDg  epigram  to 
warn   bia  readers  against  the  danger  of  doing  to  (Book  VII.  39. 
Translated  by  Hay) ; 

His  lonlship's  mornings  were  in  linrr;  apent. 
What  with  a  levee,  news,  and  compliment ; 
Thiit  his  good  loidship  was  quite  wearied  out ; 
And  for  his  euse  gave  ont  he  liad  the  gout, 
Tia  fit  a  man  of  hoDonr  should  aay  true : 
To  show  be  did,  what  did  hid  lordship  do? 
His  foot,  not  founder'd,  he  in  OBimelB  boond ; 
I.imp'd  on  a  crutch ;  nor  toueh'd  with  toe  the  groond. 
What  may  not  man  with  care  and  art  obtain  1 
By  bigning,  long  bis  lotdablp  did  not  lUgn. 
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THOMAS  park:. 

Born  in  1759,  was  brought  up  as  an  engrayer,  bat  made  litentare 
hig  study.  He  was  an  accomplishtd  scholar  in  old  English  poetry  and 
biography,  and  was  himself  a  poet.  He  edited  Walpole's  "  cktalogj^ 
of  Koyal  and  Noble  Authors,"  and  other  valuable  books.  For  iusov 
years  he  resided  at  Hampstead,  where  he  took  an  active  interest  in  ikt 
religions  and  charitable  societies  of  the  pari.-h,  and  where  he  died  ui 
November,  1834. 

CRESCrr  AMOB  NUMMI,  QUANTUM  IPSA  PECUNIA 

CRE6C1T. 


Ti 


I 


(Park's  **  Sonnets  and  other  Small  Poems,"  1797,  81.) 

Ten  thousand  pounds  Avarns  had  before 

His  father  died,  and  left  him  twenty  more. 

Till  then  a  roll  and  egg  lie  could  allow,  I  oii 

But  eggs  grow  dear,  a  roll  must  dine  hioi  now.  |  ^^ 

Aviirus  was  like  the  miser  commemorated  by  LncilliuB  (Jacobs  HI- 
50,  ci.  •  Translated  by  Merivale) : 

A  rich  man's  puriie,  a  poor  man's  soul  is  thine, 
Starving  thy  body,  that  thy  heirs  may  dine. 

He  had  better  have  taken  the  advice  of  Horace  (Satiros  I.  L  dl 
Translated  by  f!raneis) : 

Yet  somewhere  should  your  views  of  lucre  oeaae. 
Nor  let  your  fears  of  poverty  increase 
As  does  your  wealth. 

Misers  have  at  all  times  been  a  fertile  subject  of  epigrammatic  vit 
An  epigram  by  Nicarchns  (Jacobs  UI.  63,  zvui.)  is  thus  translated  by 
I^Iajor  Macgregur : 

The  stingy  wretch  had  hang*d  himself  to-day « 

But  for  the  halter  tliat  he  grudgM  to  pay : 

He  thought  its  cost  at  sixpence  all  too  high,  I 

Hoping  perciiance  a  cheaper  death  to  die.  - 

Such  of  the  dying  miser  the  sad  end, 

He  could  not  part  in  peace — so  much  to  spend. 

The  first  two  lines  of  an  epigram  by  the  same  author  (Jacobs  lU. 
63,  xix.)  are  amusing,  and  are  thus  tianalated  in  '^  Notas  and  Queries," 
5th  S.  I.  226: 

So  Pheidon  weeps,  poor  miser, — 

Not  because  death  is  near ; 
But  becuuse  lie  bought  a  cofiQn, 

And  paid  for  it  t^  dear.    . 
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Rimflarhr,  Nicholns  Borbonius  writea  (**Deliti89  DelitiaraDi,**  41. 
^zaDttlated  by  James  Wright) : 

Dying  Avarus  weeps,  not  to  lament 

His  death,  bat  coin  in  cake  and  ouffin  spent. 

Bland  imitates  this  epitaph  from  the  French  of  Majnard : 

Here  lies  a  miser,  who,  beside 

Ten  hundred  other  niggard  shifts, 
On  New  Year's  Eve  expressly  died 

For  fear  of  making  New  Year's  gifts. 

And  Merivale  translates  the  following  epigram  from  the  Latin : 

At  church  Harpax  heard  that  to  trample  on  riches. 
Is  the  holiest  thing  that  a  Christian  can  do ; 

60  he  forthwith  took  out  his  bank-notes  from  bis  breeches. 
And  sew'd  them  all  up  in  the  sole  of  his  shoe. 

In  **  Notes  and  Queries,"  4th  S.  YIII.  446,  two  epigrams  are  given 
on  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon's  pnrsimony,  entitled,  *' Inquests  Extiaor- 
<iinary  "  : 

Died  suddenly — ^surprised  at  such  a  rarity  I 
Yerdict^Saw  Eldon  do  a  little  bit  of  charity. 

Found  dead,  a  rat — ^no  case  could  sure  be  harder : 
Verdict — Confined  a  wet^k  in  Eldon's  larder. 


MOBAL  ABITHMETia 
(Park's  '*  Sonnets  and  other  Small  Poems,"  1797,  86.) 

Flam  to  1x17  faoe  is  oft  too  kind, 

He  over-rates  both  worth  and  talents ; 

But  then  he  never  fails,  I  find, 

When  we're  apart — to  strike  the  balance. 

Ben  Jonson  has  a  quaint  distich  "To  One  who  Flattered  and 
Slandered  Him"  (£p.  61): 

Thy  praise  or  dispraise  is  to  me  alike : 
One  doth  not  stroke  me,  nor  the  other  strike. 

JoBiah  Belph  has  the  following  : 

No,  Varus  hates  a  tiling  that's  base ; 

1  own,  indeed,  he's  got  a  knack 
Of  flatf  ring  people  to  their  face, 

But  scorns  to  do't  behind  their  back. 

Clnude  Mermet,  bom  about  1550,  wrote  an  amusing  French  epigmic 
on  Friends,  which  has  been  tlius  translated : 

Friends  are  like  melons.    Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 
To  find  one  good  you  must  a  hundred  tq[. 
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For  too  many  are  like  the  parasite  described  in  an  epi^ntun  hj  Mi 
tiol  (Book  IX.  15),  thus  translated  by  Thomas  Muy  (May's  '*  Select 
Epigrams  of  Martial,  Englished,"  1629) : 

Think'st  thou  his  friendship  ever  faithful  provea. 
Whom  first  tby  table  purchasM  ?  No,  he  lovc« 
Thy  oysters,  mullets,  boars,  sows'  paps,  not  thee : 
If  I  could  feaft  him  so,  he  would  love  me. 

Lnndor  has  a  fine  epigpram  on  the  outward  fairness  and  inward  bh 
ness  of  pretended  friends : 

How  calm,  how  bland,  appears  the  moon  above  ns ! 
Surely  there  dwell  the  Spirits  who  most  love  ua. 
So  thmk  we,  and  gaze  on ;  the  well-pois'd  glaw 
Suddenly  bids  the  sweet  illusion  pass. 
And  tells  Ud,  briglit  as  may  be  this  outside. 
Within  are  ^ulphs  and  desolation  wide. 
Craters  extinct  and  barren  rocks  around. 
And  darkest  depths  no  plummet-line  could  aoimd ; 
*    Then  on  the  heart  these  jarring  words  descend  .   .  . 
Man !  hast  thou  never  found  such  in  a  friend  ? 


A  CONCEIT, 
(Park's  "  NugJB  Modem©,"  1818,  76.) 

Ned  calls  his  wife  his  counter-part. 
With  truth  a8  well  as  whim  ; 

Since  every  impulse  of  her  heart 
Buds  counter  still  to  Attn. 

An  amudug  epigram  on  husbanrls  and  wives  running  oottn^cr,  is  gi^ 
by  Mark  Lemon  in  his  "  Jest  Book,"  1864,  12.  Lady  Holland,  at  ( 
of  her  diimor  parties,  observed  in  reference  to  Oookford*s  Club,  tl 
forming,  that  tiie  female  passion  for  diamonds  was  less  ruinous  tfc 
the  rage  for  play  among  men.  **  In  sliort,  you  thiuk,"  said  Rog« 
**  that  club»  are  worse  tlian  diamonds."  Upon  this,  Sydney  Smith  wr 
the  following  impiomptu  on  a  playing-card : 

Thoughtless  that  "  all  that's  brightest  fades,** 
Unmindful  of  that  Knave  of  Spadm, 

The  sexton  and  his  subs : 
Mow  foolishly  we  play  our  parts  t  * 

Our  wives  Oil  diamonds  set  their  hecartSf 

We  set  our  hearts  on  e/ubs  / 
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Wu  bora  at  Wsterford.  but  the  d&te  is  imoertain.  He  gndiittted 
M.D.W  Ediabargh,  and  commtDced  his  profeuioDid  carerrnapbjBJcuiii 
to  «  Welt  India  packet.  He  wu  next  appointed  nuigeon  of  a  regiment. 
and  wrred  dorlDg  the  Iriah  Bebeltionof  1798.  He  afterwudi  went  with 
the  Baliis  Qeet  to  Copeithagan,  and  Hnbaequmitly  was  In  the  PeninsuU 
and  at  Wateiloo.  He  died  in  1B32.  He  pnbliahed  "BagMellea  or 
Poetical  SkelcUeB"  in  1793. 

A  BHYXINa  L07EB. 
A  frigid  rhymer,  tho'  an  anient  lover, 
The  reaaiin  readily  thoo  may'st  discover 
That  Phil  lis  with  thy  pasaioa  ia  nut  pleas'd — 
Thy  verse  puts  ont  the  spark  thy  love  bad  rftis'd. 
Tbe  following  anon; iDOiu  epigTBiD  is  oo  the  Rome  subject: 
A  twHin  deep  in  loTe,  and  sailor  to  Nell, 
His  pnotioe  bsind  tried  in  verse  to  the  belle : 
She'd  readily  iirom  to  him  she  would  cling, 
But  lalse  were  tiis  rLjmee — there  ne'er  was  a  ring, 

ON  HmSBLF.    FBOM  TEE  FBENCB  OF  LA  FONTAIXE. 
His  accoantB  honest  John  hatli  now  settled  with  Fate, 

And  he  finds — that  just  nothing  remains ; 
All  he  got  in  this  world  he  drank  and  he  ate. 

Thus  balancing  losses  and  gain^. 
Into  two  eqnal  portions  hia  time  he  divided. 
Well  knowing  man's  sb&re  was  bnt  amall 
In  sleeping  the  one  imperceptibly  glided. 

And  one — doing  notliing  at  all. 
This  Is  a  picture  of  a  maa  who  did  not  even  pretend  to  work.    Tim 
next  epigram  is  a  piutore  of  the  "  Idl;  Bus;  "  (''  Oentleman'a  M»gs- 
Klne,"  XC.  Part  II.  448)  : 

'Till  seven  at  night  he  cannot  dine. 
Nor  eat  bis  meat  nor  drink  bis  wine ; 
Titauld  disarriiDge  liia  active  powers. 
And  wuite  some  ot  his  precious  hoara. 
Aud  what  is  his  emphmnent,  say  ? 
Hb  doea  juit  nothing  all  the  daj. 
Thli  recalls  Martial's  epigram  "To  Attains"  (Book  II.  7),  thus 
tnuiatated  by  Bir  Churle*  raion : 

Fine  lecture*  Attains  rehearses, 

Plewla  fiiely,  writes  One  tales  un&  NeiiM-, 
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Fine  epigrams,  fine  faroes,  vie 
With  grammar  und  nstrology ; 
He  finely  sings,  and  dances  finely ; 
Plttys  tennis ;  fiddles  most  divinely : 
All  finely  done,  and  nothing  well : 
Then,  if  a  man  the  truth  may  tell, 
Tills  all-af'oomplitih'd  Punchinullo 
Is  a  most  busy,  idle  fellow. 

Walsh's  epigram,  being  taken  from  the  Freneh  of  La  Fontei 
recalls  one  in  which  that  pojt's  name  occurs,  entitled,  '*  A  Conrti 
Ke8f)onse"  (**  Correspondence  of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbai 
1870,  L  141): 

The  greatest  of  honours  that  Prior  can  gain 

Is  btill  to  be  reckoned  the  English  Fontaine ; 

And  De  la  Fontaine  can  never  go  higher 

Than  to  be  esteemed  as  the  French  Matthew  Prior. 

Thus,  when  Elizabeth  desired 

That  Melville  would  acknowledge  fiiirly, 

Whether  heraelf  he  most  admired 

Or  his  own  mistress,  Lady  Mary, 

The  puzzled  knight  his  answer  thus  czprest, 

**  In  her  own  country,  each  is  haudsoiuent." 

This  appears  in  a  letter  from  "  Mr.  Harris  to  his  mother.**  d 
**  Leyden,  November  28,  1765,"  in  which  he  describes  a  bull  at 
Piinoess  Weilbourg*s,  sister  of  ttie  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Prii 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seeu  a  set  of  English  ladies  that  dai 
80  well  or  were  so  h«nd.%om6.  To  which  he  replied :  **  En  Anglel 
les  Anglaises  mc  frappent  le  plus,  ot  en  HolUinde  lea  HoUandaK 
He  adds,  **  Had  she  been  well  versed  in  English,  I  should  oerta 
have  presented  her  Highness  with  this  epigram,  which  I  had  the 
my  head." . 

The  Equivoque  in  the  **  Courtier's  Response,"  and  in  the  aneoi 
recalls  a  clever  one  by  John  Byrom,  **  Intended  to  alluy  the  Tiolen< 
party  spirit": 

God  bless  the  King,  I  mean  the  Faith's  Defender, 
God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pretender; 
But  who  Pretender  id,  or  who  is  King, 
God  bless  us  all — that's  quite  another  thing. 

A  clever  reply,  such  as  that  of  the  Courtier,  is  always  pleasant  to  i 
but  not  so  amusing  as  tiie  witty  response  in  the  following  old  epig 
found  in  '*  Elegant  Extracts  ** : 

A  haughty  courtier,  meeting  in  the  streets 
A  scholar,  him  thus  indolently  greeta : 
**  Base  men  to  take  the  wall  I  ne'er  permit," 
The  schohtr  said,  **  I  do ;"  and  gave  him  it. 

Or  Paddy's  reply  to  the  Yankee  ("  Notes  and  Queriea,"  4th  S 
7im    From  «n  old  voVuma  ol  V\\^  ^'^  tioTOiVs  ^^Jewiue  " ) : 
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As  a  Yankee  so  cute  and  Paddy  qnite  &I7 

Were  riding  to  town,  they  a  gallowd  pas^s'd  by. 

Said  the  Yankee  to  Pftt,  "  If  I  don't  make  too  free, 

Give  that  gallt)W8  its  due,  and  pray  where  would  you  be?" 

Said  Pat  to  the  Yankee,  "  Sure,  that's  easily  kuown ; 

I'd  be  riding  to  town  by  myself,  all  alone." 


inCHAED  COLLEY,  MARQUIS  WELLESLEY. 

Bom  1760.    Died  1842. 
(In  addition  to  Epigrams  at  page  477.) 

INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  TOMB  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  LORD 
BROUGHAM,  WHO  DIED  AT  THE  AGE  OF  EIGHTEEN, 
AFTER  A  LIFE  OF  CONTINUAL  ILLNESS. 

("  Primitiaa  et  ReliquiaB."    Londini.  1840, 19.) 

Doomed  to  long  suffering  from  your  earliest  years, 
Amidst  your  Parents'  grief  and  pain  alone 

Cheerful  and  gay,  you  smiled  to  soothe  their  tears ; 
And  in  their  agonies  forgot  your  own  ; 

G  0,  Gentle  Spirit !  and  among  the  Blest 

From  Grief  and  Pain  eternal  be  thy  Kest ! 

The  Marquis  wrote  the  inscription  in  Latin,  and  tracslated  it. 

^'  She  (Lord  Brougham's  daughter)  whs  buried  in  the  cloister  (of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel)  at  her  father's  earnest  entreaty  to  the  Benchers, 
»nd  with  a  promise  to  be  also  himself  interred  there.  .  .  .  There  is  ou 
the  chapel  siaircase  a  mural  slab  in  memory  of  Miss  Brougham,  con- 
laining  some  lines  in  Latin  written  by  Lord  Wellesley.  Fur  away  lies 
her  celebrated  father  und(  r  the  blue  sky  of  France.  How  different 
are  their  resting-places  I  Hers  with  a  company  of  ancient  lawyers,  and 
close  to  the  *  busy  hum  of  mtn.'  His  where  t.;e  air  is  scented  by  the 
sweetest  flowers,  and  musical  with  the  soft  murmur  of  a  titleless  sea." 
(Professor  Pryme's  "  Autobiogrephic  Recollections,"  1870,  364). 

The  affecting  picture  of  tbe  l3yin(<  Daughter  by  the  Greek  poetess 
Anyte,  might  have  been  written  oif  the  aad  parting  between  Lord 
Brougham  and  his  suffering  daughter  (Jacobs  L  133,  xviii.  Trans- 
lated by  C): 

Then  Erato,  in  tears,  her  fond  arms  threw 
Around  his  neck,  and  thus  her  last  sighs  drew : — 
My  Father !     I'm  no  more !    O'er  my  dim  sight 
Death  draws  his  dark'ning  cloud  of  cold  and  night 


HODKBM  XFIflDAlUIATlBTa, 

EPITAPH  FOB  BnmSLF. 
Tnuulaledjnm  tht  Latin  hyOielata  Lnnl  iJerty. 


Iioug  toBt  on  Fortune's  wavea,  I  come  to  rest, 
Eton,  onoe  more  on  thj  maternal  breast. 
On  loftiest  deeds  to  fix  t.h'  aspiring  gaze,  . 
To  seek  the  purer  lights  of  ancient  days, 
To  loTe  the  simple  paths  of  manly  truth, — 
These  were  thy  lebsons  lo  my  op'ning  youth. 
IS  on  my  later  life  some  glory  anine. 
Some  honours  grace  my  name,  the  meed  is  thtoe ! 
My  Boyhcjod's  niirse,  my  aged  dust  leceive. 
And  one  last  tear  of  kind  remembrance  give? 
The  eipreasive  beauty  of  the  original  is  finelv  rendered  by  tha  tnn* 

hUn,  dad  thus  EDgliah  lines  have  been  produced  wbioh  are  al     ' 

pL-rfect  in  tboli  gntoeful  tondemeH. 


JOHN  HOOKHAM  FKERE. 
Bom  1769.    Died  1848. 
EPITAPH  ON  CASNING. 
(Prerrfa  "  Worts  in  Verse  and  Prose,"  1872,  1. 313.) 
1  waa  destroyed  by  Wellington  and  Grey. 
They  both  succeeded.     Each  has  had  his  day. 
Both  tried  to  goTem,  each  in  his  own  way  ; 
And  both  repent  of  it^as  well  they  may. 

Prime  Ministers  have  been  ihe  heroes  of  man]'  epiKmins  in  praise  n 
lilaiae  or  their  condui-t.  Ferhups  none  have  been  nbused  m'>rt  h-artiiv 
than  Lord  Bule,  as  ia  tliis  epigram  ("  New  Foondling  Hoepital  fiir 
Wit,"n84, 11. 118): 

Lord  Bute,  his  ambition  and  wisdom  to  sboff, 
BeaigD'd  the  greeo  nblrai],  and  put  on  the  liluc. 
To  two  strings  dlreaciy,  Ibe  Peer's  been  preferr'd,— 
Odd  numbers  are  luckj — praj  give  him  a  third. 
On  the  elder  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  praise  was  oonatantly  lavialicd, 
'Kheo  he  waa  at  tbe  height  of  his  popularity  in  1757,  and  Both  and 
otheroitiesfoUom>dUieti«mQteoC  London  in  giviag  himtho  Frecdm 
in  a  gold  box,  the  toUnmug  e^i^*™  »W*«^ '"^'i^^«  Nyniph  nf 
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Bntb"     (Horace  Walpole'a  "Letten  to  Sir  Horaoe  Hsnn,"   1833, 
HI- 261):  . 

Mistaken  Nrmpli,  thj  gifts  vithliold  ; 

Pitt's  yirtnous  aout  despi^eB  gold ; 

Oraot  him  thy  boou  peculiar,  htalth : 

He'll  guard,  not  caret,  Britaiu'ii  wealth. 


Of  the  numlierleBS  epignuoa  which  were  directed  agaiuBt  AddiogtoD, 

mtjt ■■- '---'-     -■-'-■'—'---'—■■--  ■  --—  -' 

he  P 
nt-mt 
pbysii 


■very  few  are  worth  reproduction.  The  followiDg  is  from  the  '■  Spirit  of 
the  Pablio  Journals,"  foe  1804.  The  witg  of  the  day,  it  must  be  re- 
mbered,  called  him  "  The  Doctor,"    hii  father   baviDg   been   a 


"  What  cao  ennoble  knaves  and  fools  and  coirarda? 
Alas  I  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 
True  Mneler  Pape ;  but  had  you  liVd  till  now, 
You'd  ■txr'd  to  sec  the  Howard  hnmblj  bow 
To  beg  B.  (ieorgc'B  Cross  from  BUiUr't  Mm, 
The  "  Honi  Soit,"  from  Dortor  Addingtoa. 
Aoother  iivm  the  same  Tolutoe : 

Wit  is  to  madness  always  an  ally  ; 

If  au,  ye  ministerial  hearts,  be  glad. 
For  though  the  Doctor,  all  must  know,  can  die. 
We  all  must  likewise  know  he  can't  die  mad- 
But  when,  in  1804,  Addingtoa  resigned,  a  really  floe  epigram  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Times,"  signed  T.  M.,  possibly  Thomas  Hoore  ("  Spirit 
uf  the  Public  Joomals,"  for  ISOl.  and  "  Oentleman's  Magaane,"  New 
ISeries,  XXL  424): 

Let  others,  prottnte,  hail  Uke  ristug  sun. 
Prouder,  I  bow  to  that  whose  course  is  run  ; — 
For  never  did  the  Qamiag  orb  of  day. 
When  westward  darting  his  dtsaoending  ray, 
I  Prom  the  vsBt  empire  of  the  akiea  retire, 

With  brighter  Bplendour,  or  with  purtr  flre. 
Chancellors,  as  well  as  prime  ministers,  have  elicited  many  epigrams 
fi-om  the  wits.    Here  is  one  from  "  Punch,''  on  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaui: 
>-  "I  wonder  if  Broagham  thinks  as mnch as  be  talks?" 

Said  a  punster  perusing  a  trial ; 
"  I  TOW  siuco  his  lordship  was  made  Baron  Taux, 
He'a  been  Vaui  (toi)  et  prteteiea  nihil." 
But  the  sarcasms  on  Lord  Weetbnry  were,  perhaps,  more  severe  than 
«n)  any  other  occupant  of  Iho  Woolsack.    'The  following  is  bom  the 
-  ClinKih  Times,"  of  March  18,  1B6S  : 

Jacob  of  old,  with  referent  zeal 

And  filled  with  heavenly  OfitiX, 
Placed  and  endowed  the  first  Bethel 
^  '  On  the  lonelv  moDDttdii'o  h«l^V 
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The  Ghanoellor  now,  with  iron  rod. 
Would  rule  •*  The  House  of  Gtod ;" 
And  looks  around  with  anxious  care 
To  place  a  Bethell  everywhere. 

*' Punch"  produced  a  good  epigram  entitled  ''Dividing  the  ^ 
sack  "  : 

''  This  Edmunds  case,*'  said  Westbuiy, 
Sarcastic,  smooth,  and  cool, 
"  Will  prove  a  case  of  ample  cry, 
But  very  little  wool." 

Quoth  Chelmsford,  as  on  Westbury 
He  turned  a  scornful  back, 
'*  Though  we  perhaps  don't  get  the  teooif 
You  ought  to  get  the  sack," 


FRANCIS  WRANGHAM. 

Bom  in  1769.  He  was  of  Magdalen  College,  and  afterwait 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  was  thud  Wrangler,  second  Mathenu 
Prizeman,  and  first  Cla^ical  Medallist  He  became  Rector  of 
manby,  on  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland 
subsequently  of  the  East  Riding.  He  died  in  1843.  It  is  said 
Wrangham  missed  his  election  to  a  Fellowship  and  Tutorship  of  Ti 
Hall  through  a  severe  epigram  on  Dr.  Jowett,  Fellow  of  Uiat  Hal 
Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  who  fenced  in  a  small  angle  o 
college  from  the  public  way  and  converted  it  into  a  garden  (Proi 
Pryme*fl  •*  Autobiographic  Kecollection,"  1870,  248): 

A  little  garden  little  Jowett  made, 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  palisade ; 
A  little  taste  hath  little  Doctor  Jowett, 
His  little  garden  doth  a  little  show  it ! 

Jokes  being  passed  on  the  diminutiveness  of  tlie  garden,  J< 
turned  it  into  a  gravelled  plot,  upon  which  the  author  Mided  two 
to  the  epigram : 

Because  this  garden  made  a  little  talk. 
He  changed  it  to  a  little  gravel  walk. 

An  inferior  man  was  elected  to  the  fellowship,  the  whole  onive 
was  astonished,  and  no  reason  was  assigpied.  If  the  epigram  wen 
cause,  it  was  a  gross  piece  of  injustice,  for  Wrangham  told  Profi 
Pryme  many  years  afterwards,  that  he  did  not  write  it,  but  only,  tl 
ing  it  clever,  repeated  it.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Porson.  The  t 
ifi  flimilar  to  many  of  his  playful  pieces. 
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ON  A  COUPLE  OF  WOODCOCKS  KILLED  AT  ONE  SHOT  BY 
SIB  FBANCIS  CHANTBEY  WHEN  ON  A  VISIT  AT  HOLK- 
HAM,  IN  NOVEMBEB.  1829,  AND  AFTEBWABDS  SCULP- 
TUBED  ON  A  MABBLE  MONUMENT  TO  THEIB  MEMOBY. 

(Profesaor  Moirhead's  "Winged  Words  on  Chantrey's  Woodcocks,*' 
1857.) 

Written  in  Latin  and  English. 

Shall  Cliantrey  be  call'd  a  Destroyer,  or  not  ? 
He  slaughters,  indeed,  his  two  birds  at  one  shot : 
But  pitying  his  victims,  with  generous  endeavour  ] 
To  make  more  amends,  by  his  chisel  so  clever         > 
He  revives  them  to  live  on  in  marble  for  ever  I       j 

To  us  twin  birds,  who  by  one  twin  wound  fell, 
The  hand  that  smote,  by  some  strange  miracle, 
Ghtve  back  a  life, — for  ever  to  remain  I 
"  How  may  this  be  ?"  you  ask,  "  I  pray  explain  :" 
Chantrey's  great  name  resolves  the  mystery ; — 
The  twain  his  aim  destroyed,  his  art  forbade  to  die. 

■  i 

Closely  in  form,  in  life,  in  death  allied, 

The  hand  that  kilVd  us  and  revived  was  one  ; 

For  He,  by  whose  sure  sportsmanship  we  died. 
Has  bid  us  live  immortally  in  stone. 

A  few  more,  from  the  large  number  of  epigrams  which  Ghantiey's 
beautiful  work  of  art  called  forth,  will  prove  interesting.  They  are 
taken  from  Muirhead's  **  Winged  Words.*^ 

This  is  translated  by  Professor  Muirhead  from  the  Greek  of  Dr.  Scott. 
Dean  of  Bochester : 

Swift  fire  destroyed,  sharp  steel  restor'd  their  lives : — 
Raro  shot  I  Nor  hapless  who,  thus  slain,  revives  I 
One  death  to  both, — one  life  fiom  death  again, 
Bv  one  skiU'd  hand  bestow'd  upon  the  slain. 
They  slumber, — ^but  how  lightly ! — Passer-by, 
Be  still,  lest  thou  awake  them,  and  they  fly. 

The  next  is  by  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforoe : 

Life  in  Death,  a  mystic  lot. 

Dealt  thou  to  the  wingM  band :— > 
Death, — ^from  Thine  unerring  shot. 

Life, — from  Thine  undying  hand. 

Lord  Jeffirey  wrote  this  distich : 

Their  good,  and  ill,  from  the  same  source  they  drew  ;-— 
Here  ahiin'd  in  marble  by  the  hand  that  ilaw  I 
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Tbe  followmg  is  by  Profenor  Hniiticad  : 

Amac'd  I  TJew  the  consecrated  spot 
Where  Chantrey  kill'd  two  waodcocks  at  %  tttot ; 
For  yonder,  lo  t  hU  brtathing  victims  are, 
Uore  deathless  than  in  life,  and  lovelier  fol'. 
Baton  Aldtrson,  at  the  time  of  the  Beform  Bill,  waa  talking  with 
BiHhop  Haltby  of  inaoriptiooB  for  the  marble  i  aod  npi-n  theBiahop 
produciog  a  Greek  one,  he  toak  bis  pen  and  wrote  the  fallowing,  iirail- 
ing   bimself,  in  a  contrary  spirit  to  tbat  of  its  originatora,  of  the  ny 
re|>ea(ed  all  over  the  kingdom  Ht  the  genera!  election  of  1(81  ("  Selw- 
lioud  from  the  Chari^s,  ie.,  of  Riton  Aldenon.    With   Life."     Br 
Charles  AldersoD,  1858,  I6£.)  : 

Behold  the  fVnits  of  Chantrey's  gun — 
Two  woodcocks,  and  the  sliot  but  one ; 
But  happier  far  for  Cliorch  and  Btate, 
Hnd  it  but  been  the  artist's  fate 
To  mm  Ihe  body,  and  to  kiU 
"  TU  BiU  and  nolhiitg  bat  Ott  BiU." 
Proferaor  Mnirhead  gives  this  epigram  in  hii  ''  Winged  WoRte,"  bal 
in  a  shorter  and  inferior  form. 

A  playftd  epigram  may  bo  added  hate,  aeot  "  To  a  Gentlemu  in 
Heturo  for  a  Brace  of  Snipes  "  : 

My  thiinka  I'll  no  longer  delay 

For  the  birds  which  you  shot  with  sach  akiQ ; 
For  though  there  wai  nothing  ti>  pay. 
Yet  eadi  of  them  bruught  in  his  bill. 
I  mean  not,  my  friend,  to  oomplabi. 
The  matter  was  oertainly  right; 
And  when  biUi  such  ae  these  come  again, 
I'll  always  accept  them  at  lighl. 
Cowper's  elegant  "Tliaiiks  for  a  Gift  of  Pheimuta"  nwyaloolis 
placed  amongst  these  epigrams  on  birds  and  bills : 

Id  Copeman's  ear  this  truth  let  Echo  tell : 
"  Immortal  bards  like  mortal  pbeaaanta  well," 
And  when  his  olorksliip's  out.  [  wioh  him  herda 
Of  golden  dients,  for  his  golden  birds. 


JOHN  OWEN. 
Of  Corpus  Chriati,  formerly  called  Ben't,  OolU^  CambrMge. 


&ome  mischievous  rufBans  having  injured  B0lDe,Bnd  destroyed  many. 
of  the  newly-plfinted  shruba  Mid  trees  in  S.  John's  garden.  Edwanj 
Ohlirti»n(Mtorwai4aPTDteMm~i,te\\ti-«rf  ^tui«>Uege,  and  n  iwiritter. 
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wu  raquested  to  draw  up  a  liuidbill  (tferiDg  lOOI.  reirsTd  far  tlw  du- 
ooverj  of  Ihe  offenders.  The  LiuguBEe  of  the  bill  wiu  eitraordinary 
und  ubBurd,  doncribing  tho  dt'od  us  a  aapilal  offenoe,  pimUli«ble  willi 
dtath  under  the  Black  Act;  and  recommcDiiiog  the  perpetrelora  tn 
come  forniird.  but  ant  offFdug  impnnitf  for  doiug  bo.  This  occasii'iieil 
the  foilowing  epigniD  : 

When  BiTiDBwick'H  great  Duke,  on  a  visit  to  France 

Led  AuatrianH,  and  t'ru-"8ians,  und  Hessians  a  dance, 

He  thought  tu  gain  over  tlm  brave  mm  eulotUi, 

By  kindly  engaging  to  cut  all  their  tkroaii  : 

8u  the  -lohniana,  whose  trees  were  most  cruelly  mangled. 

And  ddicate  sacklingg  ati'OCiously  strangled, 

Invite  the  aly  culprit  who  did  tbe  hlack  act. 

To  swing  at  the  gallows  by  owning  the  fact. 


GEOHGE  CANNING. 

Bora  1770.    Died  1827. 

ON  A  CARICATVaE  OF  HARROW  OVTWEIOHmO  ETON. 

What  mean  ye  by  this  print  so  rare? 

Ye  wita,  of  Eton  jealous  : 

Beliold  !  your  rivals  soar  in  air. 

And  ye  are  heaty  fellotea  ! 

The  pftricature  represented  two  periixlioal  publicBtiooB,  broDgbt  out 
rcapectivelj  bj  the  boys  of  Kton  and  Harrow,  sUBpended  in  a  ^Lin4.'e, 
the  former  of  which  in  made  to  ''  kick  the  beam."     ("  Uiographical 
Memoir  of  the  late  Right  Hoq.  George  Cann in g,"  1827,39.) 
To  Caaoing's  epigram  Tlieodore  Hook  replied  thus : 
Cease,  ye  Gtoniunst  and  no  more 

With  liviil  wita  contend  ; 
Feathers,  re  know,  will  Boat  in  air, 
And  bubbles  will  moend. 

Off  THE  EFFOBTS  MADE  BYPELHAM,  BISHOP  OF  EXETER, 
TO  OBTAIN  THE  BtSHOPBIC  OF  WINCHESTER  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  BROWNLOW  NORTH  IN  1820. 
Says  priggiah  Pelham,  "  May  I  hint  on 
The  shorteflt  road  from  Exeter  to  Winton?" 
HayB  Bloomfield,  "  Sure  you  cannot  fail  to  light  on 
The  shortest  road  tlirough  Hertford  and.  ttiTOutg[^%-n^\fsii.V 


Pelbambiled.    HeiTaatranalatedtoLiiioiilii  in  the  room  of  TomliDC, 

wbo  Buoceeded  io  WincheMer. 

Sir  Benjamin  (sftervanla  Lord)  BloomfielH  wm  IMtbIc  SeoidwT 
Wid  Keeper  of  the  PriTj  Parse  to  tliB  Prince  Regent 

Lord  Dalling.  in  his  "  Hiatoriral  Cb&iBOter>s"  1868,  II.  S80,  apMki 
thui  of  Lwly  Hertford,  to  wliQtn  alltuion  ia  made  in  the  last  lineof  Ihc 
epigram  ;  "The  popular  cry  was  loud  against  the  iuflueuce  of  Hertford 
Huuie.  as  may  bu  men  by  Uie  epeeclies  of  the  day.  nod  particularly  by 
a  speech  from  Lord  Donouglimore,  in  ivhich  lie  tiilks  of  the  HaichioB- 
eta  of  Hertford,  to  whose  veteran  BedDotiona  the  Prin(«  B^eot  «M 
tliCD  supposed  to  hare  fallen  a  victim,  aa  '  a  matured  inchantrra '  wliO 
lied  by  '  potent  spella '  dtatrayed  all  preiiouB  preposaeaaioni,  and  taken 
eoiupleto  poascBsioii  of  the  royal  understanding." 

tipporluuity  may  be  taken  of  tbe  mention  of  Bishop  Bmwnlos 
Nurth,  to  give  an  epigram  by  Graves  ("Eaphroeyne,"  17SS,  II.  IGT}on 
him  and  his  brother,  Lord  NuHh,  the  former  of  whom  niffered  &«■ 
deafness.     "  On  Aatient  Muaio :" 

A  virtuoso  friend,  a  man  of  worth. 
With  much  surpriae  addresa'd  m;  good  Lord  Nutth ; 
"  I  wonder  how  your  Lordship  can  forbear 
The  pleaaurea  of  our  fnmoua  club  to  share  , 
Wbo  meet  the  aneieni  Mutic  to  restore  : 
Such  harmony  !  you  never  lieard  before. 
Pray  oome,  my  Lord;  the  effecfs  beyond  belief ; 
Brownlow  attends  " — *■  Yea,  Sir,  bnt  Tm  not  deaf." 
Tbe  sarcaam  upou  the  "  harmooy  I"  at  the  coacerts  of  aooient  mniie 
recalls  an  amusing  Greek  epigram  by  Leonidas  of  Alexandria,  which 
is  applicable  to  Biahop  Brown  low  Korth,  as  that  Prelate,  vaffvring  from 
deafDeas.  lived  to  his  eightieth  year,    (Jacobs,  II.  ITS,  vi.).    The  trmip 
Istion,  taken  from  "  A  Selection  of  Greek  Epigrnma  for  the  Use  of 
Wincheater  School."  1T91,  is  a  pacsphraae  rather  than  a  literal  >«nd«r- 
iO)[,  but  gives  forcibly  and  correctly  the  playfulnoas  of  the  Greek : 
SimiUoB,  long  in  nature's  apite. 

His  patient  powera  of  moaic  tried ; 
And  toil'd  through  each  diaoordant  night. 

Till  every  neighbour  fled  or  disd ; 
Except  Origenee,  to  whom 

Kind  fato  (the  same  miafortone  fearing) 
To  suve  him  from  an  early  tomb. 
Denied  tlic  dangerous  sense  of  hearing. 

Biahop  Tomline,  who  waa  translated  from  Lincoln  to  Wincheater  en 
tbe  death  of  Brownlow  North,  bad  formerly  the  name  of  Pretyman, 
which  he  changed  for  Tomline  whilst  holding  tbe  former  see.'  The 
folloning  original  epigram,  "  The  Barber's  Wit,"  ia  given  in  u  volumo 
entitled  "  Fasciculus,"  printed  for  private  ciraulation  in  1669  : 
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"  Like  TOD  can  bout  to  have  ihaTsd  a  bishop."    "  True," 
The  barber  said,  "  neither,  m;  lord,  like  jdd 
Can  every  biahop  booBt  so  rare  a  thing 
A«  to  be  Kbaved,  as  ;oa  are,  bj  a  king  I" 
"  The  iticideat   abora   recorded  took  pUoe  at  Ajsconghfee   Hull, 
Lincolnshire." 

In  "  Critioiams  on  the  Rolliad,"  1785,  there  ore  some  Ter?  severe 
epigrams  entitled  "  Pretymaniana."  One  of  these  (Ep.  87)  may  be 
given  as  a  spocimen : 

Pitt  and  Prety  ouqb  from  College 

To  serve  themaelvea,  iind  serve  the  state ; 
And  tbe  world  must  all  acknowiedge 

Half  is  done — so  half  may  wait; 
For  Frety  says,  'tis  rather  new, 
When  even  half  tbe;  say  is  true. 
PretymaD  was  private  secretary  to  Pitt. 


DESPATCH  SENT  Iff  CTFBEB  TO  BIB  CSABLE8  BAOOT. 
BRITISH  AMBASSADOB  AT  THE  HAGUE,  RESPECTING 
A  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  TBEtf  UNDEB  DI8CU88I0If 
BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HOLLAND. 

("  Notes  and  Queries,"  «th  S.  I.  267,  302,  and  4SS.) 
In  inatt«r8  of  oommerce  tb«  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Ib  offering  too  littlo  and  asking  too  much. 
The  Freuoh  are  with  equal  advantage  content — 
So  we  olap  on  Dutch  bottoms  jnst  20  per  cent. 
Chonu. 
20  per  cent.,  20  per  cent 
Chont  1^  EngliA  dutom-Hinat  Oficat  and  FntKh  Douaniert. 
Enolish. 
We  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  just  20  per  cent. 

Vous  frapperez  Falk  avec  20  per  cent. 

Falk  was  the  Dutch  Ambassador  in  London  at  this  time. 

The  jew  detpril  was  written  without  breok,  as  though  it  were  proae. 
was  commenced  and  signed  in  the  nsoal  nfBoial  manner,  and  dated 
"  Foreign  Office,  January  SIst,  1826."  Upon  receipt  of  it  Bir  Charles 
Batrot  wrote  a  formnl  letter,  stating  that  he  did  not  poenss  any  key 
enabling  him  to  decypher  the  despatch,  truating  that  the  circnmslaiice 
would  not  be  productive  of  pnblic  inconvenience,  anil  requesting  the 
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proper  cyphor  to  be  foriritrded.  Cknuing.  with  eqmJ  fbrmaJltj,  n 
regietting  (he  deluy,  »nd  (orwanling  tliu  cypher.  The  next  eon 
vntion  was  n  most  nmneing  private  letter  from  Sir  Chailes  to  Cw 
vhich  concluded  tbUB :  "it  was  not  till  after  an  hour  of  mot 


I  coald  have  Blain  yna  I  but  I  got  some  fiiii  myself, 
iiH«r«ardi!  put  the  fair  decypher  into  Dougla^'g  handa  (ttia  Sect 
Vi  the  Embassy),  who  read  it  twice  without  moving  a  moacle ; 
this  hour,  discuvaring  tiiat  it  was  not  proee ;  and  returned  it  If 
deeluriDg  tliat  it  vas  *  oddly  worded,  but  he  bad  always  had  a  te 
that  the  deap&lch  moit  relate  to  discriminating  datiea.  " 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOB. 
Bora  1775,    Died  1864. 
TO  lANTSE. 
Frond  word  yon  never  spoke,  but  yon  vill  Bpe«k 
Four  not  exempt  from  pride  some  future  aay. 
Besting  on  one  white  hand  a  warm  wet  obeek. 
Over  my  open  volume  you  will  say, 
"  This  man  Loved  ms !"  then  rise  and  trip  away. 
Two  other  epigrams,  amongst  many,  by  Landor  on  lontfae  ought 
read  iu  oonnectiun  with  theae  fine  lines.    The  flrat,  of  tanthe's  pn< 
his  love,  so  it  were  not  an  open  love : 

lanthe  took  me  by  both  ears  and  said. 

You  are  bo  rash,  I  own  I  am  afraid. 

Prop,  or  keep  hidden  in  your  breaat,  my  name. 

But  be  your  love  as  lasting  as  your  fame. 

All  men  are  liara,  said  a  bage  of  old, 

He  was  not,  he  who  this  ead  tale  hath  told. 


Well  I  remember  how  yon  smiled 

To  Bee  me  write  your  name  upon 
The  Buft  sea-Band  ..."  0  /  loAa/  a.  child  I 

Ytm  think  you're  teriting  upon  gtonet" 
I  have  since  written  what  no  tide 

Shall  ever  wash  away,  what  mm 
Unborn  shall  re^d  o'er  ocean  wide 

And  find  lanthe's  name  agen. 
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laothe  Menu  to  bare  beeo  to  L«ndor  irhst  Lann  vns  to  Petmrch — 
the  inapirer  of  liia  verso.  But  the  Lalo  of  romunce  wliioli  tbc  poet 
Ihniws  aioDnd  her,  ia  rudely  dinipated  b;  a  litter  to  bis  aiater  Ellen  in 
1829,  ID  which  he  snys  th&t  the  dearest  of  nil  the  friends  he  ever  bud  ur 
I'Ter  Bhoold  have,  bis  lanthe  of  former  yeftre,  bod  sppenied  at  Florence. 
haviDK  buried  two  huiibnniis,  and  having  tban  ftn  Rrigliah  earl  and  a 
Kruach  duke  offprintr  Ibeir  addreasea  to  her.  (Forstcr'n  "  Biogiapby  of 
l*ndor,~  1869.  II  222.  223). 

But  Landur'a  lender  feeling  for  laolhe  oould  not  be  destrwrcd  by  two 
■•r  even  three  mnrriagcs,  for  he  penood  the  foljuwing  monmtul  epigram 
un  her  death ;  • 

T  dare  not  tnist  my  pen  it  trembles  so ; 
It  seems  to  feel  a  portion  of  my  woo. 
And  makes  me  erednlons  that  trees  and  atonea 
At  mournful  fates  have  uttered  moumful  tones. 
vVIiile  I  look  back  ag«in  on  days  lung  past 
How  gladly  would  I  yours  might  be  my  last- 
Sad  our  first  severance  was,  but  sadder  this. 
When  death  forbids  one  honr  of  mutual  blifis. 


ON  nOBE  ATLMBB. 
Blest  are  the  bad  alone  while  herei 
Alone  they  never  shed  a  tear. 
The  wise  and  vii'tuous  grieve  the  moat . .  , 

Southey,  until  all  setiao  was  lost, 
Bewail'd  a  son's  untimely  end. 
And  Tennyson  erabalm'd  a  friend. 
I  dure  not  plaoe  my  name  with  those, 
But  have  not  I,  too,  wept  for  Ruse? 

"  AX  Swaneea  in  former  yenra  he  (Landor)  had  made  tlie  aequaiDtanca 
of  soiue  Indies  of  Lord  Aylmer'a  family,  one  of  whom,  ret;Krded  bv  him 
alwaya  with  a  very  tender  sentimtnt,  weot  shortly  aFterwarda  (o  India, 
and  died  mddenly  while  yet  very  young. '  Foraler'a  "  Biogtaphy  of 
Landor,"  1869, 1.  497). 

Roee  Aylmera  memory  ia  eothrined  aJao  In  the  following  eiquidte 


Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  raoe, 
Ah,  what  the  form  divine! 

What  every  virtue,  every  grace  1 
Hose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine 
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Bo«e  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 
May  weep,  but  never  Bee, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  Bighs 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 
Of  tbia  pieiie,  Charles  Lamb,  ia  a  letter  to  Landor,  thiu  writes :  "  Mai; 
thinois  I  liad  to  euy  to  you  which  there  was  not  time  for,     Otit,  whi 
should  I  forget?     Tis  for  Rcbp  Aylmor,  which  haa  a  oharm   I  eanwii 
explain.   I  lived  upon  it  for  weeks."  (Forater's  "  Biography ."  as  abon.) 
Another  of  Laodor's  chatmiug  epigrams  on  Boee  Aylmer  must  bt 

I  nee  a  man  whom  age  should  make  more  irise. 
Unable  to  repreBS  his  swelling  sighs 
At  sight  of  yon.     Ah  !  let  him  be  foi^ven  , .  , 
Thus  swells  old  Ocean  when  the  queen  of  heaven 
In  faHeat,  brightest,  majesty  appears. 
Ascending  calmly  mid  attendant  stars 

ON  DICKES8. 

Yon  ask  me  what  I  fcee  in  Dickens  .  .  . 

A  game-cock  among  bantam  chickens. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  "  CsrChusian."  on  tlie  "  BketchcB  bf 

Box,"  1836,  and  was  reproduced  in  tlio"Time9  "of  June  10,  1S70: 

Who  the  DickeHg  "  Boz  "  oould  be 

Puzzled  many  a  learned  elf; 
But  time  unFeiled  the  mjaterj, 
And  "  Boz"  appeared  aa  Diokena'  mIC 

THE  DEBTOR. 
A  sage  of  old  hath  gravely  said 
Man's  life  is  hung  npun  a  thread. 
■  •  ■  !  the  cheated  tradesmen  hope 
That  thine  may  hang  upon  a  rope. 


Latin,    The  traiiBlation  1b  "said  to  be  by  the  late  B 

("Noteeand  guetiea,"2ad  S.  1,  490): 

A  blackleg  tate  and  prisoner  benoe  I  go 

In  wliitewBubcd  splendour,  pure  as  unsunned  Bnow ; 

Eliasolred  my  bonds  :  dissolred  my  cares  and  feara  ; 

My  Tery  crediturs  dissolved — in  tears  ; 

All  questions  eulvoil :  the  eot  resolTes  me  free, 

Abaoliediik  aWAuieVaaaVieos^. 
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The  7tb  Btanza  of  "  FaiutioB :  or,  the  Bomui  SoDKHtreaa,  a  6at;r  on 
the  Lmorf  and  EfTcmiiiac;  of  the  Age,"  irritteD  aboat  1726,  m*;  be 

Onr  Terr  CUa  aie  grown  aboTe  tlieir  tiadea ; 
The;  talk  of  Opera*  and  Huqneredes : 
They  vimt,  they  intrigue,  they  drew,  they  gHue^ 
Aud  Bankraptcy'i  ao  mmmoD,  'tia  no  ahame. 

Martial  deecribea  a  man  to  whom  non-pnyment  was  DO  Bbame  (Book 
THI.  10.    Tranalaled  by  EIpbinstoD)  : 

Gay  Bamna,  for  ten  thotuuid,  bought 

A  Tyrian  robe  of  rich  arnr  : 
And  viaa  a  guiner.    How  ?   Be  taught : 
The  prudent  Baaaus  did  not  pay. 
But  Harti^Baroaatioally  allows  that  he  ii  not  in  debt  who  is  in 
~^ndate 


(Book  n.  3.    Ttan^ated  by  Hay) : 


In  past  da^B  "  cheated  tradeamen  "  had  not,  indeed,  llie  pleasnre  of 
aeeing  their  debtun  huag,  but  of  cnnilemnjug  Ibem  to  a  fate  almoel  u 
liopeleas  aa  the  gullowe.  The  following  epigram  ia  by  Henry  Parrot. 
("taquei  Ridiculoai,"  1613.    Ep.  SH))  : 

Jocua  in  's  humour  weanith  out  the  day, 
Countiug  it  sin  to  t»ke  thought  foi  to-morrow, 
Andnmiesftjeat  wIibh  he  ahould  oome  to  pay; 
But  pteeda  good  eanitat  whan  he  meana  to  bonnw. 
You  see  how  Jocua'  jeata  at  length  deceive  him, 
That  in  the  hole  of  Wood  Street  Counter  leave  him. 
The  unhappy  fate  of  anch  men  aa  Jocoa,  ia  aaroaalioally  deacribed  in 
an  old  epigram  quoted  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,"  5th  B.  U.  Iti  i 
Of  old.  to  dubtora  who  inaolvent  died, 
Egypt  the  rites  of  aepulture  denied : 
A  different  trade  ealighlened  Ctiriatiaiia  driTe, 
Aud  chsrilably  buiy  them  alive. 
Bnt  Gripua  waa  detennined  not  only  to  deny  the  ritet  of  aepnltare, 
bnt  even  death  ("  Elegant  Extracts") : 

O  lot  me  die  in  peace  I  Eumenea  oriBd 

To  a  hard  creditor  at  hia  bedside. 

How  t  die  1  roar'd  Gripoi ;  thoa  your  debti  ends  I 

No,  DO,  Sir,  yon  ihan't  die  till  I  am  paid. 
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O.V  BOMS  OBSCDBB  POETRY. 

In  vain  he  beats  his  brow  who  thinks 
To  gtt  the  better  of  a  Sphynx, 

Aleiander  RuberboD  uf  Strnan  liu  a  aatirioal  distich 
Epigramnuitist  who  wnite  obscuroly,"  which,  like  Idiidor'^ 
well  to  mucli  of  the  modem  poeti}  ("  Poem*  OD  Vuiona  Sub 
OoiuiBioDS,"  Edinburgh.     No  tkte.     197); 

Thy  thoU);ht£  in  deep  obscurity  to  fetter, 
Write  Dot  at  all,  thj  BJlouce  doeii  it  better- 
Dunne,  kUo,  wnite  a  didtich  "  Od  an  <H>acni«  Writer  "  : 


Samoel  Wealey  has  an  epigram  "  On  certain  Miltonici  " 
"  What  makes  yon  write  at  this  odd  rate  7" 

"  Why,  Sirs,  it  ia  to  imiute." 

"  Wimt  m.ikes  you  rant  and  ramble  so  S*' 

"  Why,  'lis  to  do  aa  otiiera  dn." 

"  But  there's  no  meaning  lo  be  seen  ?  " 
"  Why  that's  tne  very  thing  I  mean." 


What  pleesnre  is  it,  tliat  your  writingB  ai« 
Aimnst  too  hard  for  Benliey  or  for  Hare  ? 
Yuu  write  not  lo  be  reed,  but  criticie'd: 
PeraiuB  you  follow ;  Viigil  U  deapis'd. 
This  be  your  praise ;  but  may  my  every  line, 
Or  with  a  oomment,  or  wilbont  it  ahiuo. 


The  burden  cif  an  ancient  rhyme 

Is  "  By  the  forelock  seize  on  Time." 

Time  in  some  comer  heard  it  said ; 

Flicking  liia  ears,  away  he  fled ; 

And,  seeing  me  upon  the  road, 

A  hearty  curge  on  me  bestow'd. 

"  What  if  I  do  the  same  by  thee? 

How  wouldst  thou  like  it?"  thimder'd  ho 

And,  wirhont  answer  thereupon. 

Seizing  my  forelock  ...  it  was  gone. 
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It  IB  neoeasary  to  seize  Time  by  the  forelock,  for  he  will  wait  for  no 
man,  tta  Henry  Erskine  said  '*  To  one  who  was  grieriug  for  the  loss  of 
Ilia  watch."    ("  Notej  and  Queries,"  8rd  8.  X.  68) : 

Fret  not,  my  friend,  and  peevish  say, 

Your  loss  is  worse  than  common 
For  "  gold  makes  wings,  and  flies  away," 

And  time  will  wait  for  no  roan. 

**  Monk  "  Lewis  has  an  epigram  on  **  Lore  and  Time,"  in  which  the 
latter  is  shown  to  be  as  angry  with  Cupid  as  he  was  with  Landor. 
<"  Life  and  Correspondence  of  M.  6.  Lewis,"  1839,  L  210) : 

"  Why  dost  thou  shun  me  ?" — thus  with  wrath  inflamed. 
One  QBy,  accosting  Cupid,  Time  ezclaim*d. 
"  'W  liy  must  eomplainte  for  ever  stun  my  ears, 
Tiiat  Love  still  flies  the  moment  Time  uppears  ?" 
**  Yours  is  the  fault,"  said  Love ;  "  so  swift  your  pace. 
Speed  how  I  may,  your  wings  still  win  the  race  : 
Mora,  noon,  and  night,  some  nymph  or  s*  ef»herd  sighs, 
'  When  Love  is  with  ns,  oh  I  how  swift  Time  flies !  *  *' 


THE  WHI08, 

Landor — Kenyon,  IVe  written  for  your  deleotation 

A  short  imag;inary  oonversation. 
Kenyon — Landor,  I  much  rejoice  at  the  report ; 

But  only  keep  your  promise — he  it  short. 

Father  and  Child. 

Father — What,  my  boy,  is  the  rhyme  to  Whig? 
•       Child — Can  it,  papa,  be  whirligig  ? 

"  On  his  return  from  Paris  wifh  his  son, Landor  passed 

some  days  with  me,  while  the  Whigs  were  making  their  last  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  to  Peel ;  and  it  was  in  my  lihrary,  as  he  always  after- 
wards said,  he  composed  the  shortest  of  all  his  Cunversationa  It  was 
sent  to  Kenyon.'*    (Forster's  ''  Biography  of  Landor,"  18K9,  IL  898). 

There  is  an  nrausing  ''  Epitaph  on  the  Whigs,"  at  the  tine  of  the 
bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  by  Nicholaa  Amharai  in  his  "  Terra 
Filius": 

Crossing  o'er  the  South  Sea  in  the  late  stormy  weather, 
Down  sank  the  poor  Whigs  and  their  leaders  together : 
So  &l8e,  boys,  at  last,  is  our  old  proverb  found, 
That  bom  to  be  hanged — they  would  never  be  drown'd. 

To  this  venal  period  may  be  applied  an  epigram  found  in  ''An 
Asylnm  for  Fugitive  Piecea,"  1785 : 
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MidaB,  'tis  said,  poaseaa'd  the  art  of  old 
Of  tiiming  whatsoe'er  he  touoh'd  to  gold : 
Tliis,  modem  statesmen  can  revenue  with  ease, 
Touch  ihem  with  gold,  (hey'U  turn  to  wJicU  you  pieam. 

There  is  a  punniug  anonymous  epigram  **  Accountiug  for  the  Apos* 
tacy  of  Ministers  "  in  Mark  Lemon's  ''  Jest  Book,"  1864,  160 : 

The  Whigs,  because  they  rat  and  change 

To  Toryism,  all  must  spurn ; 
Yet  in  the  fact  there's  nothing  strange, 

That  Wigs  should  twist,  or  curl,  or  turn. 

And  another,  designed  as  a  defence  for  them  (ibid.  86)  * 

The  Whigs  'tis  said  have  often  broke 
Their  promises  which  end  in  smoke ; 

Thus  their  defence  I  build ; 
Oranted  in  office  they  have  slept. 
Yet  sure  those  promi$€8  are  kept 

Which  never  are  fulfilled. 

Whitbread,  the  brewer,  who  held  a  high  position  amongst  the  Whigs, 
led  the  attack  on  Lord  Melville  (a  Knight  of  the  Thistle),  which  pro- 
duced a  caricature  and  the  following  epigram  (Wright's  *'  Oaiicature 
History  of  the  Georges,"  p.  611) : 

Sansterre  forsook  his  malt  and  g^rains. 
To  mash  and  batter  nobles'  brains, 

By  lev'lling  rancour  led ; 
Our  Brewer  quits  brown  stout  and  washey. 
His  malt,  his  mush-tub,  and  his  qnashea. 

To  mash  a  Thistle's  head. 

An  epigram,  which  is  **  said  to  liave  been  written  on  the  window  of 
an  inn  about  the  time  of  )ier  present  Majesty's  accession,"  is  given  in 
••  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  8.  VH.  26 : 

**  The  Queen's  with  us,"  the  Whigs  exulting  say, 
"  For,  when  she  found  us  in,  she  let  us  stay." 
It  may  be  so ;  but  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
How  long  she'll  keep  you,  when  she  finds  you  out. 

The  same  periodical  (1st  S.  YI.)  gives  an  epigram  on  the  removal 
of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Whig  Oabinet  of  Lord  John  Russell  in 
1852,  which  **  has  been  ascribed  to  an  eminent  literary  character  of  the 
Bussell  party  " : 

Never  fear,  my  Lord  John,  since  Palmerston  goes. 

That  the  popular  breath  yon  will  catch  less; 
For,  rid  of  that  Lucifer,  every  one  knows 
Your  Cabinet  then  will  be  matchless. 

Sinoe  that  time,  another  gentleman  has  sat  in  Downing  Street,  who 
has  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  *-  Lucifer  Lowe/'  whose  **  matchless " 
efforts  are  commemorated  in  the  following,  amongst  maoy  other 
epigifuns  which  his  ill-advised  Budget  of  1871  called  torih: 


\ 
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Qaoth  Lucifer  Lowe» 

Ex  luce  ni  show 
LueeUum — flight  profit  crescendo ; 

But,  alas  I  not  a  spark 

Has  illumined  the  dark 
Of  his  '*  lucus  a  non  luoendo." 

As  so  many  Whigs  have  drifted  into  radicalism,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  here  two  epigrams  by  Mr.  Hannay.  (^'Ohaiactersand 
Criticisms :  A  Book  of  Miscellanies."  1865.)  The  first,  *'  A  Radical 
Reformer"  (p.  218): 

Tomkins  will  dear  the  land,  they  say. 

From  every  foul  abuse : 
So  chimneys  in  the  olden  day, 

Were  cleansM  by  a  goose. 

The  second, ''  A  Radical  Mystery  explained  "  (ibid.  p.  SM) : 

Oan  you  tell  why  it  is,  that  in  country  or  city,' 
The  Rads  never  puff  the  productions  of  Whitty  ? 
He's  so  sharp,  shrewd,  and  honest,  the  pitiful  elves 
Think  he  cannot  be  possibly  one  of  themselves. 

The  reference  is  to  '*the  late  Edward  Michael  Whitty,  the  most  bril- 
liant democratic  writer  of  his  time." 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  AFTERWARDS  OEOROE  IV. 

First  Carlton  House,  my  country  friend, 
And  then  the  playhouse  you  should  see ; 

Here  comedies  in  marriage  end. 
There  marriages  in  tragedy. 

Tragedy,  indeed,  such  as  the  present  generation  looks  back  upon 
with  diame.  The  following  melancholy  lines  appeared  on  the  deatli  of 
Queen  Caroline,  who  is  supposed  to  speak  (**  Notes  and  Queries  "  4th  S. 
Vm.  384)  : 

I  ask  no  grave  beneath  the  British  sod, 
Whose  rulers  poisoned  every  step  I  trod. 
I  ask  no  rest  beneath  the  British  fane. 
Whose  preachers  pray  not  but  from  hope  of  gain. 
Alike  a  stranger  to  their  land  and  prayers. 
In  Brunswick  lay  this  monument  of  caxos. 


MATTHEW  GEEGOEY  LEWIS, 

Whose  rather  naa  Deputj-SecteUr;  &t  Wbt,  was'  bom  in  London  in 
1775.  At the&geof DiDeteeuhepubluh«d"Ambroiio;  or,TheHonk," 
a  reioarkable  novel,  which  gt,Yu  him  the  sabriquet  of  "  Honk  "  Levis. 
Mill  which  CHnaed  him  to  be  oourt<^d  fur  his  talents,  and  oondemned  for 
tlie  imntoralitj  of  hia  pen.  In  private  life  he  was  warm-hearted  ukI 
free  from  all  optn  vice ;  and  it  appeare  that  though  he  painted  immo- 
rality, ho  bad  no  intention  of  inculcating  it.  He  wrote  other  noveli 
and  mauj  draii.alic  pieoea,  and  wsg  celebrated  for  Lia  art  in  the  ccm- 
1>o:itioD  of  balladB,  On  the  death  of  bis  father  ho  came  into  po8at«- 
sion  of  large  West  India  property,  and  vigiled  Jamaica,  where  be 
aUoned  gri'at  kiDduesBto  the  ■lavtm.  Ue  died  at  aes  on  hia  voTa^re 
homt  in  1818.  The  following  epl(>rama  arc  taken  from  "The  Lifeaad 
Correspondence  of  U.  G.  Lewia,"  in  two  Tolnmea,  1839. 

A  PALPABLE  FALSEHOOD. 

In  your  last  book,  friend  JUat,  you  really  tell 
A  lie  BO  gro.-B  that  ev'ry  one  descries  it ; 

Your  title-page  aaeerlg.  "  Sold  by  John  Bell." 

How  can  you  say  "  'tis  sold,"  when  no  one  buj-s  it? 

This  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Lewis,  when  very  yonng,  upoi) 
makiug  tbe  discocery  that  the  poetry  of  an  unknown  writer,  racb  » 
he  tiien  was,  commanded  very  little  sale. 

An  epigram  by  Dr.  Grainger  on  Smollett  is  good.  (Kieholi' 
"  Literary  lUustratioua,"  VII.  234) : 


Grainger  qnurellcd  nitli  Bmollett  on  accoont  of  an  hnlsTosrable 
critique  in  the  "  Critical  Review  "  on  hia  tranalation  of  Tibullns,  pnb- 
liehed  in  175S,  which  ha  supposed  to  proceed  from  peisoml  pique  on 
the  part  of  Smollett 

Grainger  probably  took  bis  epigram  Oom  Martial  (Book  IIL  9),  thuc 
translate  by  Hodgaon: 
jBck  wril 


Old  John,  a  bookseller,  renowned  in  the  trade, 
^3  thin  traffic  s  fortune  prodisioiis  has  made ; 
Vniile  young  John,  bia  sod,  who  sorawla  prose,  air,  «ad 
B  J  the  boolueWini^  Ua&e  ^lu  >:^t«  «mf>Ued  hia  purae. 


OBEOOBY   LEWIS. 


Can  fon  guesa  whf  ao  diflerent  s  fate  is  auiigiii'd 
Foe  a  ptii  to  the  eame  occnpatioD  confln'd  7 
Old  Joqd  speculates,  Uka  a  shrevd  one,  alone 
On  the  woiu  of  tbose  autbore  for  merit  well  kuoini ; 
But  young  John,  slaa  I  Bpeoulatea  od  bii  own. 


BAIimG  AT  MARRIAGE. 

Lord  Ei-skine,  at  women  pTesnming  to  rail, 
Saye,  wives  ai«  tin  Anisterx  tied  to  one's  tail ; 
While  fair  Lady  Anne,  as  the  subject  he  carriee  on. 
Feels  hurt  at  his  lordehip'a  d^roding  comparison. 
Yet  wherefore  degrading  ?     Considered  aright, 
A  canister's  useful  and  polieh'd  and  bright ; 
And  should  dirt  its  original  parity  hide. 
That's  the  fault  of  the  puppy  to  whom  it  is  tied  I 
To  this  Lord  Eiskiae  iianiediii,(«lf  rejoined : 

When  smitten  with  tove  ftom  tbe  ejee  of  the  lair 

If  mttnlBge  ahoulJ  not  be  your  lot, 
A  ball  from  a  pistol  will  end  yonr  deepur — 
It's  safer  than  eanuter  ^mll 
A  large  porty  was  assembled  at  the  Dube  of  York's  at  Oatlands, 
ioBluding  Eiekine,  Lady  Anne  Culling  Smith,  Lewis,  and  Sheridaa. 
when  Lord  Enkine  declared  that  ''  a  wife  was  only  a  tin  canister  tied 
to  one's  lail,"  wliich  produced  the  above  admirable  eplg;ram.    It  has 
been  somBtimeB  erroneously  ascribed  to  Sheridan. 

With  Lewis'  epijtiBm  may  bo  compared  "  A  Fragment  of  Chaurer," 
by  James  Harris,  the  learned  autliar  of  "  Hermes,"  and  tbo  father  of 
tbe  first  Lord  Malmesbury  (Dodsley'a  "  Collection  of  Poems,''  1782. 
V.  816; : 

Bight  wele  of  leraid  clerkis  is  it  sed. 
That  womenhud  for  manms'  use  is  made ; 
But  miughty  man  liketh  not  one,  or  so. 
He  l^^teth  aye  uolhriftily  for  mo ; 
And  whom  he  whilome  cherished,  when  tied 
Bj  holy  church  ho  cannot  her  abide. 
Like  unto  dog  which  lighteth  of  a  booe, 
Hia  tail  he  wag^ctb,  glad  therefore  y-growo. 
But  tbilke  same  bone  if  to  his  tail  thou  tye, 
Pardie,  he  fearing  it  away  doth  fly. 
There  have  been  epigrammatists  "  at  women  presoming  to  rail  "  in 
oil  ages,  and  with  reference  to  all  times.    John  straight  exercises  his 
wit  even  on  onr  first  lather.    (Dodsle/s  "  Collection  of  Poetns.,''  I'tKL. 
V.  272): 

*1  V. 
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AdRm  alone  c^uld  not  be  easy, 
So  he  miutt  have  a  wife,  an't  please  ye : 
But  how  did  he  procure  this  wife. 
To  cheer  his  solitary  life? 
Why,  from  a  rib  ta'en  out  his  side 
Was  form'd  this  neoessary  bride. 
But  how  did  he  the  pain  beguile  ? 
Pho  1  he  slept  sweetly  all  the  while. 
But  when  this  rib  was  re-applied. 
In  woman's  form,  to  Adam's  side. 
How  then,  I  pray  you,  did  it  answer  ? 
He  never  slept  so  sweet  again,  Sir. 

The  heroine  of  one  of  Martial*s  epigrams  (Book  IX.  16)  appears  not 
to  have  allowed  her  husbands  rest  either  asleep  or  awake, — at  any  nte 
bhe  quickly  sent  them  to  the  grave.  The  tnm&lation  in  the  *'  West- 
minster Review  "  of  April,  1853,  is  rather  wide,  but  lairly  reprodorei 
the  sense  of  the  Latin : 

In  Stepney  churchyf  rd  seven  tombs  in  a  row 

For  the  reader's  soft  sympathy:  call ; 
On  each — *'  My  dear  husband  lies  buried  below," 

And  Chloe's  the  widow  to  all. 

The  mediiBval  epignunmatists  showed  very  little  appreciation  d 
marriage,  as  witness  this  distich,  for  instance,  by  Johannes  Anntibs 
taken  from  the  Greek  of  Ptdladas  Q'  DeUtin  Delitiarum,"  35.  Traua- 
lated  by  James  Wright  in  his  *'  Sales  Epigrammatum.") : 

Women  sweet  evils  are,  and  twice  good  those ; 
Both  in  their  wedding,  and  their  winding  clothes. 

Ninian  Paterson  is  an  honourable  exception  amongst  this  class  of 
writers  in  his  praise  of  conjugal  affection,  and  in  his  right  view  of 
woman.    The  following  epigram  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Glasu'ow 
poef  s  style.    It  is  translated  by  the  Bev.  James  Davies  in  the  "  Coo-  f 
temporary  Review,"  XIV.  631 : 

To  men,  from  Eden  erst  thro'  woman  driven, 
Woman  restores  the  forfeit  realm  of  heaven ; 
An  all-wise  Maker's  latest  work  is  she. 
His  best,  if  good.  His  worst,  if  bad  she  be. 

A  good  epigram  on  Milton's  married  life  is  given  in  **  Notes  and 
Qaeries,"  3rd  S.  XI.  417 : 

Milton  in  fretful  wedlock  tost, 
Found  that  his  Paradise  was  Lost ; 
But  once  more  free  and  unrestrained, 
He  found  his  Paradise  Regained. 

In  1765,  John  Cunningham,  the  poet,  lodged  at  the  ^*  Golden  Lion" 
Inn  at  Soarborough.    The  limdlora  was  pi-aueable ;   the  landlady  &  . 
fihiew.    One  da^f  8!ha  ^^rea  wraaidi^  t^tin^  hor  husband  and  all  wbo  I 


came  in  her  vay.  CnoninBham.  to  avoid  her,  went  oat  taking  tbe 
landlord  with  him,  and.  pointiiiE  to  the  aga  which  swung  over  the 
door,  said  ("Life  of  Otmningham    ia  Bell's  edition  of  the  Poeta,  1784) : 

Friend  V n  1  if  foa  woold  get  tid  of  a  scold. 

And  live  without  trouble  or  Btrifa, 
I'd  advise  jou  to  take  down  your  Lion  of  Gold, 
And  hang  up  jour  brazen-fac'd  wife. 
These  lines  were  afterwards  re-cast  b;  the  author,  but  the  form  in 
which  tliey  appear  in  his  Worka  spoils  the  anecdote,  a«  they  are  not 
addressed  to  Uie  landlord. 

One  of  the  mo«t  celebrated  epigrams  on  wive*  ia  by  8.  T.  Coleridge. 
"On  Job": 

Sly  Beelzebub  took  all  oocasions 
To  try  Job's  oonstanoj  and  patience. 
He  took  bis  honour,  took  bia  health; 
.He  look  bis  children,  took  hie  wealth, 
Hi«  servanle,  horsea,  oien,  oow«, — 
But  conning  Satan  did  tul  take  hi*  gponie. 

But  Heaven,  that  bringa  ciat  good  horn  erU, 
And  lovea  to  disappoint  the  devil, 
Had  prcdetormined  to  restore 
Tiof-fiild  all  he  had  before; 
His  servants,  burses,  oxen,  cows. — 
Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse  ! 
Laudor  baa  an  epigram  on  a  scholar  who  was  about  to  marry.    Was 
he  thinking  of  Hooker  ? 

A  Scholar  waa  about  to  marry. 
His  friend  said.  Ere  tbou  dost,  be  wary. 
Bo  wise  art  tbou  that  I  foresee 
A  irife  will  make  a  fool  of  thee. 
Foolisbest  of  all  Tools  are  those 
Wise  men  led  daily  by  the  nose. 
It  hardly  feems  a  woman's  while 
The  fond  half-witted  to  begnile ; 
Alid  yet  I  most  confess,  my  friend, 
SometimEs  they  do  so  c(Ni(teseatid. 
"Pgnoh''  gives  a  picture  of  a  o*^  ''i''^,  which  may  close  thcM 
very  imgnllant  epigrams,  "To  a  rich  widow"; 

I  will  not  ask  if  tbou  can'st  touch 

The  tuneful  ivory  key, 
Those  silent  Holet  of  thine  are  inch 

As  quite  suffice  for  me. 
ni  make  no  qneitlon  if  thy  skill 

The  penoil  comprehendi. 
Enough  for  me,  lova,  if  than  ibll 
Oau'st  draw,— thy  diTidcnda, 


KODKBM  KPIOKAHUATins. 
A  MATSIMONIAL  DVBT. 

LaJ)Y    TEBHAaAI-T. 


jtep  in,  pray  Sir  Toby,  my  picti 
Do  70a  tUnh  that  tis  Uke  ? 


ire  is  here, — 

Does  it  strike  yon  ? 


Why  it  does  not  aa  yet ;  but  I  fancy,  my  dear, 
In  a  moment  it  vill — 'tia  so  like  yon ! 

The  ttriking  picture  leads  to  an  epigram  by  Mr.  JnsUoe  Hardinge  m 
a  tptUiing  one.  "To  a  Lady  who  Drew  my  Portrait.''  (Nicholi* 
"  Literary  niurtration*,"  HI.  835) : 


la  an  epigram  by  the  Greek  Lucian  on  the  portrait  of  n  cantatnK, 
(lie  painter  is  told  it  was  bufoad  Mb  power  to  moke  the  pictont  aie^ 
(Jacobs  III.  22,  iv.).    The  tranalatioii  iaby  C: 

Patnter,  vod'^ 

To  Bteal  her  < 

But  in  one  by  the  medieeval  Latin  poet  Franciscos  Raioeriiu,  "On 
Ibe  Picture  of  I^bagoraa,"  it  is  said  that  the  painter  c<nfld,  it  be  ttoM. 
have  given  the  portrait  a  voice.  ("Dalitiw  Delitiaium,"  iOtJ).  The 
translation  is  by  Jams*  Wright : 


A  Greek  epigram,  by  an  nnknown  author,  describee  a  portrait  K. 
oomyl  to  be  feasant  (Jacobs  IV.  136,  o-X  thuE  translated  by  Di. 
WeUealey : 

lol 

Leonidas  of  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  one  too  iDau- 
rect  to  bo  lecogaized  (Jacobs  U.  ITS,  v.),  also  translated  by  Di 
Wellesley: 

Wlien  Diodoms  sketch'd  your  phiz, 

Menodotus,  'tia  true 
A  likeness  was  produced,  for  'tis 
Like  ev'ry  ooe — but  you, 
UoiUan  wrote  an  epigram  on  bis  own  portrait,  which  mnat  have  bem 
cabited  by  gush  an  aitlet  as  Diodoms  ("Pofeies  Divetses").     The  tn 
utlcHi  ii  aconjntoiu-. 
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Behuld  the  Inie  likeaesa  ('tie  said)  of  Boileau ; 

What  he  tho  great  critic,  ApoUo  thjr  boq  ! 
Wherefore  looks  he  so  eaiiy,  pcrljapa  you  vauM  know ; — 
Wh;  trulf  to  find  he'a  so  very  ill  done. 
An  aiioiiTiaoUH  epigrvni  on  a  badly  painted  portrait  of  a  painted 
lady  is  fourni  in  "  Elegant  Extracts  "  : 

The  gBv  FlirtUla  ahovd  her  mimia  bust, 
A&d  MK'd  blunt  Seiiso  if  'twere  faahiond  just : 
"Ha'am,'  he  replied,  "  in  this  'tin  mnch  like  you. 
The  face  ia  painted,  and  ttint  badly  loo." 
One  of  the  moet  onriouB  epigramB  on  the  aubjeol  of  a  portrait  ia  the 
itireotion  given  to  Ihe  painter  by  Bftlthamr  Bonifooius  ("  Delitia  Deli- 
tiarum,"  93).    TrenaUled  by  the  Bev.  Jamea  Daviea  in  the  "Contem- 
porary Review,"  XIV.  627): 

Punter,  my  Phillts'  featnres  do  not  doubt 
To  paint  with  their  sola  blamiah — one  eye  oatt 
I^ve  oloeed  ber  left  eye,  cot  to  epoil  or  maim. 
But  that  her  right  might  take  more  certain  aim. 
"One  has  lieardof  it  being  said,"  wittily  remarks  Ht.  Davies,  "of 
a  pretty  gill,  similarly  oiicumstonced,  that  if  she  had  only  one  eye,  that 


Stranger  I  if  other  dogs  beguile 
Me  &om  my  mistrees  fair  to  stray. 

Restore  toe  : — she'll  voucheafe  a  Bnule, 
Which  might  e'en  Avarice  repay  ! 

The  following  (taken  from  the  French)  was  written  for  the  collar 
r>[  a  dog  belonging  to  a  lady,  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  who  lived  at  Barnes 
Elms.  The  author,  who  beiira  a  well-known  name,  will  not  object,  it 
is  hoped,  to  its  ineettion  here : 

To  Barnes  Elmi  take  me  baok  If  I  atraj. 

For,  if  you're  a  wise  man  that  bonea  me, 
Tou'U  find  yourself  paid  beyond  pay 
In  seeing  my  miatrees  that  owns  me. 
A  distloh  written  on  the  oollar  a  a  joetty  little  di^,  is  fonnd  in 
Uark  Lonon's  "  Jest  Book,"  lid : 


This  collar  don't  belong  to  yon,  Sir, 
Pass  on — or  yon  may  have  one  tooi  8Ji 
For  two  more  dog-oolkr  epigrama  He  i»g«  8S3. 
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ON  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YOEK  LAMENTING  HER  VAl 
EFFORTS  TO  RECLAIM  AN  UNWORTHY  OBJECT  OF  El 
BOUNTY, 

The  wretch  to  guilt  and  miseiy  flies. 
And  royal  Frederica  sighs, 

O^er  gt-acious  plans  defeated  ; 
Yet  deem  not.  Princess,  for  yourself, 
Tho*  lost  by  that  unworthy  elf, 

Your  object  not  completed  : 

For  long  ere  this,  to  heavenly  climes. 
Your  wish  to  save  his  soul  from  crimes. 

Has  made  its  blest  ascension  ; 
And  in  the  book  that  angels  read. 
The  page  that  should  have  held  your  deed 

Is  filled  with  your  intention  I 

This  is  a  happy  specimen  of  Lewis'  graver  style.  The  point  of  t 
epigram  recalls  the  language  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Nevertheless,  vh 
they  were  sick,  I  put  on  sackcloth,  and  humbled  my  eoul  with  fsstin 
and  my  prayer  shall  turn  into  mine  own  bosom." 


JOHN  DUNCAN. 
Late  Master  of  Arts  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

HERTFORD  COLLEGE  AND  NEW  INN  HALL.     CAPUT.  E 

SINE  NOMINE  CORPUS. 

(Cox's  "BeooUections  of  Oxford,"  1868,  60.) 

You  have  heard  of  acephalous  verses 

In  this  temple  of  metrical  knowledge ; 
Things  stranger  my  Muse  now  rehearses, 

For  behold  an  acephalous  college. 
But  wonder  succeeds  yet  to  wondeiu, 

(Of  greater  you  scarcely  have  need,) 
Here — a  Head  lives  without  any  body, 

There,  a  Body  without  any  head. 

Reply. 

By  (or  rather  for)  Mr.  Hewett,  Self-created  Principal  of 

Hertford  College. 

Cease,  babbler,  cease ;  a  greater  wonder  see, 
A  Head,  a  Body,  College  all  in  me. 
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rhU  epigism  appeared  in  the  "  Oiford  Herald,"  of  Annut  1, 1S09. 
[d  nvi.  Dr.  Birhard  Newton,  Priiiu'ipal  of  Hart  Hall,  obtained  a 
irter  for  crectin;  it  into  Hertford  Cullege,  wliidi  he  endowed  wltli 
II  fellowsliipa  of  131.  6>.  8rf,  ^ueb  per  aimum.  Tlie  college  never 
ntiali^,  aria  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  Dr.  Newton's  suorcaaor. 
one  would  Hcccpt  the  poor  headship  of  so  Bcuntiljr  endowed  a  bouse. 
-.  Hewett.  one  nf  the  fellows,  couatiluted  him^tll  Ticc-priDcipal ;  but 
length,  thtt  university  nuthorities  aseumed  the  power  of  ebutting-up 
3  college.  Tlio  ruinous  buildings  were  pullid  dowri,  and  Magdalen 
kll  was  erecleii  on  the  site.  But,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Baring,  a  new 
indatton  biiB  been  created  for  Hertford  College,  wbieb  ha^i  no#  taken 
J  plsco  of  Magduleo  Hall,  whose  property  is  vested  iu  the  revived 

Dr.  blncksfone.  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  held  the  bendsbip  of 
It  bouso  for  tliidy-seven  years.  He  was  generally  mm-resident,  itnd, 
tb  the  exception  of  himself,  there  was  not  one  membei  on  the  books. 
)  resigned  in  1S31. 


DE.  RICHARD  WHATELY. 

AichbisbopofDabliD.    Bora  1787.    Died  18C3. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 

(•'  Notes  and  QticrieE<,"  2nd  S.  IL  4ST.) 
A  proctor  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Bned  an  underRradmite  foi 
nffenoe  of  irbich  he  had  not  been  guilty,  and  when  expostulated 
th,  lepliiHl,  "  1  liuvethe  power  to  fioe  him,  and  I  shall  do  so."    Upon 
is,  Wbately,  then  Tesident  at  Oriel,  produced  the  following  : 
"  Knowledge  is  Power,"  bo  Baith  the  learned  Bacon, 
And  sure  in  that,  the  eage  was  not  mistaken  ; 
But  happy  wonld  it  be  for  All  Sonb'  College, 
If,  on  the  contrary,  Power  gave  Knowledge. 
Holy  Writ  sapplies  another  saying,  "  Knowledge  puffeth  up."    On 
is  Sit  Thomas  More  wiDto  an  epigmm,  which  is  thus  translated  iu 
Fssciculua,"  18ti9,  29;  "The  Portly  Priest": 

Much  knowledge  putSTeth  up,  tboa  aaj'st. 

And  what  tbnu  aay'st  is  true : 

But,  looking  at  thy  breailth  of  waist, 

Scant  knowledge  doth  it  too. 

THEODORE  EDWARD  HOOK, 

Celebrated  for  bis  wit  and  powers  of  c<.':t~crsatioQ  as  well  ns  for  his 
nets  iind  dramas,  was  bom  in  1788,  aci!  ednoated  at  Harrow.  In 
113  tie  WHS  appointed  Acooontant-OeDeral  of  the  ManiitiaB,  but  a  fun- 
«rs  afterwards  be  became  responsible  for  a  laiRa  nna'«\tW\»&>Mev 
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stolen  by  his  depoty,  and  in  oonsequence  of  thu,  he  was  for  some  im 
an  inmate  of  the  mng's  Bench,  where  he  employed  himjself  in  Utenir 
pursuits.    He  died  in  1841. 

ON  THE  LATE  PAPER  WAB  BETWEEN  ANACREON  MOOBS 
AND  THE  EDITOR  OF  A  REVIEW. 

("  Spirit  of  the  PubUc  Journals,"  X.  283.) 

When  Anacreon  would  fight,  as  the  poets  have  said, 

A  reverse  he  displayed  in  his  vapour  ; 
For  while  all  his  poems  were  loaded  with  lead. 

His  pistols  were  loaded  with  paper. 

For  excuses  old  custom  Anacreon  may  thank. 

The  indulgence  don't  let  him  abuse ; 
For  the  cartridge,  you'll  own,  is  always  made  blank. 

That  is  fired  away  at  Keviews. 

Another  epigram,  "The  Hibernian  Poetv.  the  Caledonian  Critic" 
(ibid.)  espouses  tlie  other  side  ia  the  quarrel: 

'*  Send  ooals  to  Newcastle/'  each  child  may  read. 
Were,  as  the  proverb  teaches,  waste  indeed  ! 
So  Moore  aims  paper  pellets  at  that  head. 
By  Nature  rich — in  Ctdedonian  lead. 

These  epigrams  refer  to  a  duel  between  Moore  and  Jeffrey,  cause:!  by 
the  severity  of  the  latter's  criticism  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  of 
Moore's  "  Odes  and  Epistles  "  published  in  1806.  The  duel,  fought  at 
Chalk  Farm,  was  a  ludicrouB  one,  for  the  seconds  put  no  bullets  in  the 
pistols,  and  the  combatants,  ignorant  of  the  cause,  were  delighted  at 
their  mutual  escape,  and  became  firm  friends.  Byron,  in  ^*  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers,"  has  some  amusing  lines  on  the  duel : 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey !  Heaven  preserve  his  life. 

To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 

And  guard  it  sacred  in  his  future  wars. 

Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars ! 

Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day. 

That  ever-glorious  almost  fatal  fray, 

When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 

And  Bow  Street  myrmidoas  stood  laughing  by  ? 

In    Moore's    Diary,  March,  1844,   is    the  following   good-natuied    ^ 
*  Criticism  of  Lord  Jeffrey  "  (Lord  Russell's  "  Memoirs.  &c.  of  ThomM 
Moore,"  1853-6,  VIL  367)  :  ' 

What  thanks  do  we  owe,  what  respects  and  regards 

To  Jeffrey,  the  old  nursery-maid  of  us  bards :  I 

Who,  resolved,  to  the  last,  his  vocation  to  keep,  I 

First  ^hipi^  ^i&  all  tound^  and  now  puts  na  to  sleep.  V 
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(Burham'a  "  Life  and  BemnuiB  of  Tbeodore  E.  Hook,"  1849, 11. 15). 
The  Papists  say  tbey  will  nut  wait 

Tiie  Cabinet  to  cleridze  ~ 
Thoir  cry  is,  "  Let's  extorminate 

All  Heretics  and  Herrieses," 

"  The  appointiaeat  of  Hr.  Herriea  to  the  Chancellorahip  of  tlio 
Exchequer  wag  gtroDglf  opposed  by  certain  members  uf  the  adcainia- 
tration ;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Tieme;.  in  reported  tu  hare  mi-],  tbat  bavini; 
eat  fortj  jears  in  FiLrlinment,  he  woald  rather  itaive,  iind  see  nil  bis 
famil;  Btorie,  than  lit  in  tlie  Bame  Cabinet  with  a  '  Treaani;  Clerk !'  " 
(Note  bjr  tlie  Editor.    Ibid.) 

ON  ma.  SESLLETS  FOSM  •' PBOHBTHEUS  UNBOVXD." 
(Barham's  "  Life  and  BemaloB  of  Theodore  K  Hook,"  1B49,  II.  211). 


For  Bitrely  an  age  would  ho  spent  in  tbe  finding 
A  reader  so  weak  as  ta  pay  for  the  binding. 

This  U  an  inBtance  of  what  GraveB,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Nature  ot 
the  Epigrjni,"  calli  "miit  wit.''  On  punning  in  general  and  punning 
epigrama  in  particular,  there  is  an  esaay  in  The  "  Gentlcman'i  Ua^ 
line,"  LXXXV.  Port  I,  100,  a  few  words  from  whicli  are  worth 
quoting:  "Punning  ,  .  .  what  then  id  it?  la  it  wit?  Certainly 
nut.  Is  it  stupidity  ?  As  rlearly  noL  Wliat  then  is  it?  In  one  word, 
it  ia  playing  iht/ool.  'Dulce  est  deeipere  in  loco,'  it  U  delightful  (o  be 
foolish  at  lit  times :  so  thinks  tl>e  wiity  man,  Bc.d  does  it  far  his  own 
amusement ;  but  lie  times  il  well,  and  lie  amuses  others  also.  .  . 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  ponniDg  epigram  ia  generally  iofcrior  to  any  other. 
For  wliht  is  formed  into  an  epigmm  bas  been  ^e  subject  of  thought 
and  consideration  ;  Hud  who  would  seriously  eonsider  liow  to  play  the 
fool?  Yet  there  are  puns  bo  wbimidcal,  and  so  unaxpecttd,  thnt  they 
are  amusing  eten  when  written  down."  The  author  ciWs  tbe  following 
old  epigram,  and  says:  "Was  it  a  stupid  man,  think  yon,  who  made 
that  epigram  ?  He  would  bo  much  more  stnpld  who  should  affirm  it. 
Yet  eloaily  it  is  a  pun." 

Tom  prais'd  his  friend,  who  chang'd  his  stale, 

For  binding  £ist  himself  and  Kate 
In  Dillon  so  divine. 

"  Wedlock  's  the  end  of  life,"  he  cried  ,- 

"  Too  true,  sins  I"  said  Jaok,  and  sigh'd, 
"  "Twill  be  the  end  ot  mine !" 
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A  few  punning  epigrams,  which,  whether  strictlj  witty  or  not,  are  at 
any  rate  amusing,  mav  be  inserted  here  as  cognate  to  Hook's  epigram, 
upon  the  principle,  "Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco." 

The  following  was  made  on  Dr.  Philemon  Holland's  tranalatiou  of 
Suetonius  Tranquillus : 

Philemon  with  translations  does  so  fill  us, 
He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  TranqttiUus. 

This  worthy  was  commonly  called  the  '^Translator-General  of  hii 
age."  He  made  this  epigram  upon  writing  a  large  fulio  with  a  single 
pen.    (Granger  B  '*  Biogiaphical  History  of  England  ") : 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book. 
Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leaye  it  still. 

There  were  two  well-known  Sir  Thomas  Robinsons ;  one,  of  Riikebj 
Park,  Yorkshire,  who  was  tall  and  thin,  and  called  '^  Long  Sir  Thomas :" 
the  other,  the  diplomatist,  afterwards  created  Lord  Urantham,  who 
was  short  and  fat.  On  the  tall  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Chesterfield  com- 
posed the  following  couplet,  on  the  former  soliciting  his  lordship  to 
honour  him  with  bome  poetical  notice.  (Jesse's  "  George  Selwyn  and 
hia  ContemporarieV'  184H,  L  160,  note) : 

Unlike  my  subject  will  I  frame  my  song ; 
It  shall  b»  witty,  and  it  bha'n't  be  long. 

Baptist  Noel  Turner  wrote  this  on  "  Tom  Tippler  **  (Nichols* "  LiU-rary 
Illustrations,"  VL  190): 

As  Tom  like  his  father  the  liquor  would  tip. 

He  was  commonly  caird  of  the  old  block  a  chip ; 

But,  as  this  was  not  quite  the  right  phrase,  by-the-bye. 

For  your  chips  are  poor  drinkers,  tho'  apt  to  oe  dry ; 

So  Miss  Ghlue  desired,  as  the  merry  thought  struck  her, 

That  Tom  might  henceforward  be  call'd  **  a  young  sucker." 

The  same  autlior  wrote  the  following  on  himself,  *'  Renunciation  of 
Poetic  Fame  "  (ibid.  192) : 

No,  to  fame  I  aspire  not,  for  what  can  it  boot. 
That  I  loiter  sometimes  at  Parnassus'  foot ; 
Since  e*en  there  Pm  a  mere  accidental  smoumer, 
Scarce  worthy  the  name  of  an  epigram-Turner. 

Samuel  Bishop  is  the  author  of  the  next  (Bishop's  *'  Poetical  Works," 
1796) : 

When  a  bard,  o'er  his  pipe,  a  dull  ditty  composes, 
And  critics,  unmeroiful,  turn  up  their  noses. 
With  anonymous  praises  the  papers  he  stuffii, 
And  the  offspring  of  whiffe  is  tbe  parent  of  puffs  ! 

Dr.  Samuel  Goodenough,  Bishop  of  Garlisle,  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Fast  Day  in  1795,  and  before  the  House  of 
Loids  on  a  similar  aolenmity  in  1809.    It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions 
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that  the  following  epigram  was  written  (Niohols*  **  litemry  Illustra- 
tioiM,"VI.251): 

'TIb  well  enough  that  Goodenongh 

Before  the  House  should  preach, — 
For  sure-enough  full  bad-enough 

Are  those  he  has  to  teach. 

Henry  Hawkins,  son  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  wrote  an  epigram,  *'  On  a 
Lady  far  advanced  iu  years,  and  who  was  a  great  card-player,  having 
married  her  gardener ''  (Miss  Hawkins*  *^  Anecdotes,"  I,  351) : 

Trumps  ever  ruled  the  charming  maid, 
Sure  all  the  world  must  pardon  her ; 

The  destinies  tumM  up — a  spade. 
She  married  John,  the  gaidener. 

Cowper  wrote  this  "  Impromptu  on  reading  the  chapter  on  Polygamy 
in  Madan's  *  Thelypthora  * " : 

If  John  marries  Mary,  and  Mary  alone, 

'Tis  a  very  good  match  between  Mary  and  John. 

Should  John  wed  a  score,  oh,  the  claws  and  the  scratches ! 

It  canH  be  a  match — 'tis  a  bundle  of  matches. 

The  next  epigram  is  well  known  in  some  of  the  different  versions  in 
which  it  has  appeared.  The  following,  from  Pulleyn's  **  Churchyard 
Qleaniugs  and  Epigrammatic  Scraps,"  1830,  is  perhaps  the  best : 

A  vicar,  long  ill,  who  had  treasured  up  wealth, 
Told  his  curate  each  Simday  to  pray  for  his  health  ; 
Which  oft  having  done,  a  parishioner  said. 
That  the  curate  ought  rather  to  vnsh  he  were  dead. 
"By  my  troth,"  says  the  curate,  "  let  credit  be  given, 
I  ne'er  prayed  for  his  deathf  but  I  have  for  his  living." 

In  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals,"  1815,  XVIII.  242,  an  epigram 
is  given  **  On  Platofi*  and  Blucher  being  made  Doctors  of  Civil  Law," 
wMch  appeared  in  the  **  Morning  Chronicle,"  of  July,  19,  1814 : 

Platoff  and  Blucher,  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Long  taught  successfully  tlie  Cannon  law, 

And  slaughtered  hapless  millions ; 
But  peace  returns — when,  as  we've  lately  seen', 
They  throw  aside  War's  fierce,  ungentle  mien, 

And  quickly  turn  CivUiane. 

The  following  is  by  Lord  Holland.  Moore  in  his  Diary  says :  "  This 
epigram  is  very  good"  (Lord  Bussells  "Memoirs,  &c.,  of  Thomas 
Moore,"  1853-6,  VII.  282) : 

A  minister's  answer  is  always  so  kind  1 

I  starve,  and  he  tells  me  he'll  keep  me  in  mind. 

Half  his  promise,  God  knows,  would  my  spirits  restore, — 

Let  him  keep  me,  and,  fisiith,  I  will  ask  for  no  more. 
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James  Smith,  one  of  the  witty  aathors  of  ^*  Rejected  Addresses,"  \irrote 
the  following  ^  Impromptu  under  a  Marquee  at  Fleming  House  " : 

When  Parliament-people  petition  their  friends, 
The  state  of  the  poll  on  the  canvass  depends ; 
But  here  we  submit  to  a  flifiTrent  control, 
The  state  of  the  canvas  depends  on  the  pole. 

He  also  wrote  an  epi^cnm  on  John  Kemble  having  one  of  the  windows 
of  his  house  in  Great  Bussell  Street,  Blbomsbury,  made  doable : 

Rheumatic  pains  make  Kemble  halt, 

He,  fretting  in  amazement. 
To  oouDteract  the  dire  assault, 

Erects  a  double  casement 
Ah  I  who  from  fell  disease  ran  run? 

With  added  ills  he's  troubled ; 
For  when  the  glazier's  task  is  done 

He  liuds  his  panes  are  doubled. 

This  distich  is  by  Rogers,  **  On  the  departure  of  a  certain  Gonnt 
for  Italy ;  whence  he  had  sent  some  Italian  mu^ic  in  soore  for  the 
Opera  ** : 

He  has  quitted  the  Countess — what  can  she  wish  more? 
She  loses  one  husband  and  gets  back  a  score. 

George  Golman,  the  younger,  penned  the  following  epigram,  in 
which  wit  and  pathos  are  strikingly  combined : 

My  Muse  and  I,  ere  youth  and  spirits  fled. 
Sat  up  together  many  a  night  no  doubt : 

But  now  I've  sent  the  poor  old  lass  to  bed. 
Simply  because  my  nre  is  going  out. 

Dr.  Copleston,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  publiBhed  a  collection  of  Letters, 
&c.,  with  a  Memoir  of  J.  W.  Ward,  Eirl  of  Dudley.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  this  work,  tin  epigram  was  circulated  ascribed  to  Croker  (Crabb 
Robinson's  "  Diary.  &c."  1869, 1.  456,  note); 

Than  the  first  Martyr's,  Dudley's  fate 

Still  harder  must  be  owned, 
Stephen  was  only  stoned  to  death, 

Ward  has  been  Goplestoned. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham,  when  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  County  of  York,  made  a  speech  on  slavery  at  a  meeting* 
house  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  Newcastle,  which  produced 
the  following  epigram  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  Alderson  ("  Selec- 
tions from  the  Charges  of  Baron  Alderson.  With  Life."  By  Charles 
Aldewon,  1858,  45)  : 

Old  HaiTy  of  late  to  a  meeting-house  went, 

And  he  talked  (how  he  talked  I)  to  their  joy  and  content : 

But  what  did  he  talk  of,  to  suit  that  connexion  ? 

Why,  you  goose,  do  you  ask  ?    Sure  he  tidked  of  Election, 
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A  flever  epigram  on  "  Bed  Hair  "  wu  wriltea  by  a  boy  at  Tonbridgo 
School,  who  WBB  often  laughed  &t  for  hU  "carrots"  ("Note*  end 
Quori.B,"  3rd  B.  IX.  319) : 

Oh  !  why  do  yon  laagh  at  red  hair  ? 

Tin  really  a  great  want  of  charity ; 

'HongBt  the  Greeks,  it  is  oettainly  known, 

Two  at  least  of  the  Gnc«a  were  x^^""- 

The  point  liea  in  the  nae  of  the  dual  nnmbar,  which  ii  entirely  Inst 

in  the  very  incorrect  TenioQ  of  this  epigram  which  hw  occajioaally 

appeared. 

An  epigram,  entitled,  "  A  Pnnning  Vindication"  by  "a  gentleman 
of  the  legal  profeeaioi]  in  Lmcasliire,  recently  deceased,"  ia  given  in 
■'  Notes  and  Qneriea,"  4th  S.  II.  605 ; 

Hal's  blamed  fur  not  leading  a  soberer  life, 
For  spending  bis  aish  and  neglecCing  his  wife. 
Just  list  to  the  Imth,  and  then  judge  for  jounolf. 
If  the  man's  not  belied  by  some  elandetoua  elf: 
He,  in  love  with  a  girl,  went  diacrrelly  to  court  her, 
Got  married,  and  now  scarce  docs  aught  but  tup-porter. 
The  same  periodical  (4tb  B.  IIL  4SS)  gives  an  amusing  play  apon 
tlie   word  buiiop,  a  fnvourite  Univcmity  potation,  by  Mr.  Willluu 
Bates: 

When  yonng,  I  pioua  learning  soDgbt 

Fmm  many  a  irane  to  fish  up ; 
And  then,  I'm  sure,  I  always  thought 

That  Beveridge  was  a  Bishop. 
But,  come  to  Granta'a  bowers,  I  found — 

Ob  I  marvel  of  this  clever  age  I — 
Hy  old  idea  was  twisted  round. 
For  Bishop  waa  a  Beverage  I 
Hotace  Bmitb  wrote  a  clever  epigtam  "  On  Mr.  Qlilly,  the  Pngiliat, 
being  returned  H.F.  for  Ponlefract  '  ("  Note«  and  Querieii,"  1th  6.  X. 
165): 

Strange  is  it,  prond  Pontefracfs  boroagh  should  sully 
Its  fame  by  returning  to  Parliament,  Gnlly : 
The  ctymiihigii-al  cause,  X  auppoee,  is. 
His  breaking  i  bu  bridges  of  so  man;  noaes. 
Jenny  Lind  gave  a  concert  at  the  Slieldooian  Theatre  at  Oifurcl, 
December  1.  1819.  the  tickets  being  half  a  guinea.    She  left  £100  of 
the  profits  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  local  charities.    This  liberul  act 
called  fortb  the  bliowing  lioea  (Cox's  "  BeooUectioDB  of  Oxford,"  1868, 
8*7): 

When  warbling  throats  pradnoe  BoaJt-notee 

None  grodge  the  brigtit  lialf-gnineA ; 
The  &nlts  we  see  of  the  Linden  tree : 
Qod  dImb  Ihees  vocal  Jenny  I 
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These  jesting  epigrams,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  think  too 
many  have  been  given,  may  be  closed  by  one  **  On  Jesting,"  by  Dr. 
James  Fordyce  (Fordyce's  "  Poems,"  1786,  144): 

Among  the  follies  that  discourse  infest, 

I  count  the  passion  for  perpetual  jest. 

Grant  the  jeet  good  :  his  judgment  were  not  nice, 

Who  still  should  load  your  plate  with  salt  and  spice. 


CHARLES  TOWNSEND. 

Born  1791.  Educated  at  Winchester,  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Bector  of  Kingston-by-Sea,  Sussex.  For  mnny  years  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  W.  Stewart  Rose,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  most  of 
the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day.    Died  1870. 

ON  HIS  PARSONAGE  BEING  ENTERED  AND  BOBBED. 
(The  "  Guardian  "  newspaper  of  March  2, 1870.) 

They  came  and  prigg'd  my  stockings,  and  my  linen,  and 

my  store ; 
But  they  could  not  prig  my  sermons,  for  they   were 

prigg*d  before. 

Gravies  makes  the  prigging  of  sermons  a  very  venial  sin  in  his 
epigram  "  The  Innocent  Theft  "  (**  Euphroeyne,"  1788, 1.  235): 

You  tell  us.  Doctor,  **  'Tis  a  sin  to  steal ;" 
We  to  your  practice  from  your  text  appeal : 
You  steal  a  sermon,  steal  a  nap ;  and  pray. 
From  dull  companions,  don't  you  stPtH  away  ? 

But  there  is  "prigging"  and  "  prigging."  The  preacher  who  prigs 
a  good  sermon  is  readily  forgiven,  whilst  he  who  prigs  a  bctd  one  it 
looked  upon  as  both  knave  and  fool.  This  distinction  in  stealing  is 
the  point  of  an  epigram  on  Plagiarism  by  Janus  Pannonius  (^  Delitie 
Delitiarum,"  239),  thus  translated  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies  in  the 
"  Contemporary  Review," 'XIV.  626  : 

Pirating  Virgil,  thou  art  apt  to  use 
His  loans  on  Homer  as  a  fair  excuse. 
Quit  Shalt  thou  be :  nay,  placed  on  poet-roll. 
If  only  thou  wilt  steal  as  Virgil  stole. 

On  the  subject  of  stealing  the  thoughts  of  others,  John  Byrom  ha* 
some  lines  in  his  **  Verses  intended  to  liave  been  spoken  at  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  in  Manchester  in  the  year  1748  " 
(I§rwMn'8  «  Poems."  1773, 1.  186.) : 

Crime  in  a  poet.  Sirs,  to  steal  a  thought  ? 
IKo,  \]bat  ^  Via  lic^x  M  it  be  ^|Md  for  aaght : 
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'TU  lawfal  theft;  'lis  laadable  (o  boot : 
"rig  WKnt  of  genios  if  he  does  Dot  do't : 
The  fooJ  admires — the  man  of  sense  aLone 
ijgbtB  oD  a  hepp;  Ibougbt — and  makes  it  all  hia  own. 
In  Lloyd's  prologue  to  Colmon's  "  Jealoas  Wife,"  it  is  said  of  the 
anthor  of  tbe  comedy  : 

Books  too  he  read,  nor  bliuh'd  to  we  their  stote ; 
He  does  but  whjit  his  betters  did  hpfnre. 
Shakespeare  has  done  it,  and  ibi'  I^M^nn  stafre 
Cangbt  truth  of  cbamctei  from  Uomcc'a  pnge. 
Aq  sDonymoiia  epigram  *"  To  a  Living  Antlior,"  in  tiio  "  PoetJcnl 
Begister"   for  180^,  102,  gives  very  practical,   if  uot   very  moral, 
advice; 

Yoiir  comedy  Vve  rt-ad.  m;f  friend. 

And  like  the  half  you  pilfer'd  best ; 

Bol  sure  tho  piece  you  yet  may  mend? — 

Take  coinage,  man,  and  sl««I  the  rest 


UPON  A  DEAD  BIBCH-TBEE. 

(Townseod's  "Pew  Leaves  collected  together  in  tbe  Aatnmnof  1660.") 
A  birch  of  el^HUt  and  gmceful  form. 
Loved  by  the  Zephyrs,  spared  by  every  storm, 
Lost,  tho'  refreshing  Hotha  murmnred  by. 
Its  health  and  beauty,  and  I'll  tell  yon  why — 
An  active,  leam'd  pcholnstio  teacher  came 
To  be  its  owner — nf  distinguishod  fame — 
The  tree  in  fear  of  being  pnt  by  Fate, 
Til  use  both  savage  and  indelicate. 
Fell  sick  upon  the  thought,  nor  conld  abide 
The  shame  of  its  disgrace — but  droop'd  and  died. 

The  birch-tree  was  too  tastidiouB.  It  might  have  been  an  honoured 
instranient  iu  the  training  of  maoy  a  scholar.  Without  it,  the  owner'i 
•chool  may  have  been  reducoil  to  the  state  of  tho  one  described  in  an 
"ISpigiam  on  a  learned  but  lax  Pedagogue.  In  imitation  of  Dr.  Doone" 
("  Gmtleman's  Magazine,"  XtJV.  Part  I.  352)  : 

Of  Lemno's  scholars  it  is  truly  said. 

Ho  spares  their  backs  and  ceaaea  to  be  head ; 

Thus  rodlees,  mlLloss,  Lemno  &idB  mo«t  dearly, 

His  scholars  miiifters,  be  a  scholar  merely. 
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WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED, 

Bom  in  1802,  was  the  son  of  William  Maokworth  Praed,  seijeant-ai- 
liiW,  and  for  many  years  chairman  of  tUe  audit  board.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1S29, 
and  became  M.P.  fur  S.  Germains,  and  subsequently  for  Yarmoath. 
He  died  in  1839.  The  following  epigrams  are  taken  from  his  '*  Poems  ' 
in  two  volumes,  lh61. 

SCB1BIMU8  INDOCTI  DOCTIQUE, 
Written  in  Oreek  and  English. 

Both  the  wise  and  the  witless  scribble ; 
But  the  wight  whom  here  we  bury, 

By  the  grace  of  the  skies 

Must  have  been  very  wise, 
Or  very  foolish, — very  I 

He  never  wrote  a  stanza  : 
Small  weight  will  Charon  find  him ; 

The  only  ghost 

Who  comes  to  the  coast. 
And  brings  no  harp  behind  him ! 

This  in  Greek  was  one  of  the  Cambridge  prize  epigrams  in  the  year 
1824. 

The  wisdom  of  the  wight  who  '*  never  wrote  a  stanza,*'  is  exemplified 
by  the  merciless  BarcaHms  which  in  all  ages  have  been  showered  upon 
scribblers. 

A  Greek  epigram  b^  Lucillius  is  thus  translated  by  Gk>ldwin  Smith 
(Jacobs  UI.  44,  Ixxviii.) : 

Bewail  no  more  that  brat  of  thine, 
Marcus,  the  deadlier  death  is  mine. 
To  me  is  due  thy  elegy 
That  murdered  by  thy  stanzas  lie. 
Whoe'er  he  was  that  showed  to  men 
The  use  of  paper  and  of  pen, 
Heaven  grant,  to  expiate  his  crimes, 
He  may  be  doomed  to  hear  thy  rhymes. 

Another,  by  PoUianus,  is  translated  by  Dr.  Wellesley  (Jacobs  UI 
146,  ii.) : 

Some  Furies  sure  posses^'d  the  Nine,  what  time 
They  dubb'd  thee  poet,  with  ^y  trashy  rhyme. 
Scribble  away  I    If  madness  be  a  curse, 
What  greater  can  I  wish  thee  than  thy  verse  ? 
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Krtial  losheB  a  tedioiu  poet  (Book  II.  77).  Tlie  epigram  ia  Bniiu- 
r,  but  iuiKcaratelf ,  trnnsUled  bf  Bir  Cborles  Sedltj-.  The  poiot 
Dwever,  oOTreotl;  leudered ; 

Cnacns,  thon  say'at  my  epigramB  are  long ; 
rd  tuke  Uiy  judgment  on  h  pot  or  ale  : 

So  thou  may'st  say  tlie  elephnnl'B  too  stmng, 
A  dw&rf  too  Bliort,  the  Pyraniid  loo  tall : 

Tliinei  are  not  long,  wliore  wo  oin  nothing  Bpsre; 

Bnt,  Cosooa,  even  thy  dutictu  tedious  ait. 
ae  of  the  medinTal  Latin  epignunmiktiBlB,  Janus  PannoniOB,  thns 
sis  the  hopes  of  a  candidate  for  Tiune.    <■' Delitin  Delitiarnm,"  241. 
iBtaled  by  the  Bav.  James  Davies  in  the  "  Ccintomporary  Beview," 

The  verees,  Pawl,  yoa  sent  me  to  correct. 
Return,  by  penoil-marka  at  faults  unapected  : 
Yet  boast  nol,  nor  delusiye  hope  pmlonK, 
Tis  idle  to  murk  faults,  where  all  ia  wrong, 
t  John  Bowring  tranaUtea  from  the  Datch  an  epigram  bTOoDBlaa- 
HuijgeuB,  born  in   1596  ("Batuvian  Antholwj;   or  Bpecimens 
le  Dutch  Poets,"  1824,  164) : 

When  Peter  oondesceods  to  write. 
His  verse  deserves  to  see  the  light. 
If  any  further  ynu  inqaire, 
I  mean — the  onndle  or  the  fire, 
reeman,  in  his  "  Bonne  and  a  greut  Cast,"  1614,  Ep.  S3,  writes  ; 
One  lold  me  once  of  verses  Ihat  he  made 
Biding  to  London  on  a  trotting  jade  ; 
I  should  have  knoim.  hail  he  oonceal'd  the  case. 
E'en  by  hit  venea  of  hia  horse's  pace. 
land  has  imitated  an  epigram  bum  the  French : 
A  oertnin  rhymir,  who  can  ne'er  repoee, 

Tuld  me  with  tianKif  triomph  in  his  eyes — 
"  Now,  on  my  soul,  I  cannot  write  in  prose." 
Hia  verse  will  prove  how  ehookingly  he  liea. 
nd  alao  the  following  mook  epitaph : 

Hate  lies  a  youth  whose  lofty  rhyme 
Will  reach  the  goal  of  latest  time. 
But  hastening  on  to  Fame'e  abode. 
He  died  of  hun;;er  on  Ihe  road, 
r.  Walafa  may  have  taken  hid  epitaph  on  Otwav  from  the  French 
;Wnl*h'i  "  Bagatirllea."  1793,  63) : 

Here  Rata  a  pool  of  uo  volgsr  name. 
Who  clamb'nng  np  tlie  arduous  ateepe  of  Fame, 
Just — ere  he  entered  her  sublime  abode, 
Divpp'd  down,  and  died  with  hunger  oa  Uie  kaA. 
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Schlegel  wrote  an  epigram  on  Kotzebne's  play  **  XJhel  Lanne,**  vhi 
ifi  thus  translated  in  Crabb  Bobinson's  '*  Diary,  &c."  1869, 1.  206: 

Justly  and  wisely  this  piece  by  the  author 's  entitled  ^  HI  Homoai 
Though  in  tbe  play  'tis  not  found,  still  by  the  play  'tis  engendtf'd 

*'  I  thought  it  (the  play)  did  not  justify  the  epigram,"  is  Ob 
Robinson's  remark. 


> 


THE  ALBUM. 

Simples  and  sages 

All  write  in  these  pages  I — 
Afl  many  a  weary  witling  knows, 
I'm  Susan  8  Album  1     I  enclose 
Within  my  green  morocco  covers 
The  triflings  of  a  score  of  lovers, 
Boses,  lilies,  sighings,  sadness. 
All  the  armoury  of  madness. 
In  buban's  Album,— for  it's  true 
That  Susan  is  a  little  blue, — 
All  sorts  of  people  rave  and  rant. 
Both  those  who  can,  and  those  who  can't ; 
And  Susan  smiles  on  each  sweet  ditty 
In  which  her  witless  slaves  grow  witty. 
And  says  to  all  her  scribbling  suitors — 
**  Queen  Venus  is  the  best  of  tutors  1" 

The  following,  ''On  a  Request  to  Write  in  Miss  L's  Album,"  is 
Captain  Morris  ("Lyra  Urbanica;   or  Social  Effasions  of  the  ot 
brated  Captain  Charles  Morris  of  the  kte  Life-Guards,"  1840,  IL  26 
To  write  in  an  album's  a  dulicate  matter : 
If  the  book  be  a  lady's  of  course  we  must  flatter ;  • 
But  if  great  mental  powers  the  lady  inherit, 
Such  frivolous  ibUv's  the  mockery  of  merit 
Then  here,  where  kind  Nature  her  fuTours  has  granted. 
Take  a  truth,  where  no  flourish  of  Fiction  is  wauted  : 
That  this  album,  in  all  its  choice  charms  an4  selections, 
Is  a  very  true  type  of  its  owner's  perfections. 

One  more  album  epigram.  A  lady,  witty  as  fair,  pressed  a  gen 
man  to  contribute  to  her  album.  Pleading  *'  Nothing  to  write  abu4 
the  lady  rejoined  that  she  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  he  would  w; 
about ''  Nothing  "  C  Notes  and  Queries,"  4th  S.  IX.  305) : 

To  please  the  fair,  a  luckless  wight 
Yainlv  attempts  on  ntZ  to  write. 
Brainless ! — Can  he  her  wish  fulfil  ? 
The  proverb's  true — **  £x  nihilo  nil.** 


GEOKGE  VALENTINE  COX. 
lei  of  Arta  of  New  College,  Oxford;  foimeil?  Mdaler  of  tho  New 
fl  School,  EHiaite  Beilrl,  and  UniTenily  Coroner.  In  \S6S, 
>l  pubtiahe'l  a  aio«t  intertsting  volume,  entitled,  "  Beoollectiona 
)nl,"  oonlniniDg  maaj  epignuaB  and  kneodotea,  and  whut  the 
JUraeli  wiiuld  huTe  oiled '-aecret  biatory"  of  UQiveraity  affailB. 
UoniDg  excellent  epigiBina,  whicb  appeared  anunymotul;  io  the 
llectioM,"  Bie  inuerted  liere  hj  tba  kind  parmiMion  of  their 
ble  author. 

le  thew  pKgs<  were  in  tbe  pri'sg  Mr.  Cox  paued  ana;  io  hU  9Ut 
rftTiDg  niuoytu  reKroltliB  kindly  uld  man  who  liftd  lived  through 
i;  cbacgea  lu  the  Uuivetsily  with  wliich  he  was  connected. 

CAXXO.\S  AND  CANONS. 
.he  enrolment  of  tho  Oxford  Uuiteraity  Volunteer  Corps  e«rly  in 
iitury,  sevend  clergymen  triined  the  runlis.  nunspicnona  amongst 
wag  M>.  (afterwarda  Dr.)  Barnea,  whose  active  senicea  aa  Mnjor 
Hid  li>  have  gained  him  hia  CanoDrj  at  Cbriat  Church.  Thin 
rd  the  fuUowing  epignuu  on  Ihe  diflerence  between  a  Major  and 

:t  cannons  and  canons  the  diB^ronce  is  r<niall, 

ej  can  both  make  a  noiee,  can  3'oa  say  which  xi  louder? 

ine  fiie:^  away  from  hiB  pulpit  and  stall, 

to  as  much  as  the  other  with  shot  and  with  powder. 

;li,  my  good  sir,  at  your  late  ^ery  silly  taunt ; 
i<rrttn«"arQwellpIac*d  in  a  Church  which  ia  "mililanl.'' 
iit  Hentli  I'ing  stnce  pointed  ontthe  union  between  the  learoiug 
clerjry  and  the  valour  of  the  military  {■' Clarostclla,"  IGSU. 
nu.  Book  II  37): 

A  Bnldier  found  at  flret  the  war  to  print, 

And  twna  a  German  Monk  did  guns  invent ; 

Thui  liko  arm'd  Pallsa,  Uarning  doth  depend 

On  armi,  nor  oan  the;  without  thi<  defend, 

EPITAPS  FOR  CONSTASTINE  DE1SETBIADE8. 

re  in  his  dirt  lies  poor  old  DemetriadeB ; 
four  tricks,  ye  wanton  hoys,  no  more  can  try  him ; 
igh  nut,  ye  scoais,  weep  rather,  like  the  Hyades, 
(ut  see  ye  wake  him  not, — hie  staff  lies  by  him, 
Dni  stBtea  that  Conataiitlne  Demetrindea,  who  died  in  lf)16,  was 
old  Greek  who  hung  about  Oxford,  takiat;  tefage  in  the  di  serted 
of  Hertfiird  College.    Ue  waa  ptofeeaedly  a  teacher  of  modem 
but  in  reality  lived  [7  aponging  upon  Uie  uadergnuliiBtet.    Un 
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vas  never  seen  without  a  thick  staff  to  keep  off  the  dogs  anH  scoots. 
He  WAS  the  butt  of  the  young  men,  and  was  hated  and  sometimes 
You)<hly  treated  by  the  scouts,  for  not  only  devouring  breakfa:»ts,  but 
parrying  olf  the  fi  agmeuts,  as  he  said,  4y  woKirtaair. 

Ttie  epitaph  has  much  of  the  Greek  style  about  it,  wu^gested*  perhaps, 
by  the  nationality  of  the  old  man.  It  would  have  been  dangerous, 
Loonidas  of  Tarentum  tells  us,  to  wake  Hipponax ;  and  Hegesippus 
advises  passers-by  to  avoid  the  grave  of  Timon  (Jaoobs  I.  1S9,  viii. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Wellesley): 

Sharp  thorns  and  stakes  beset  this  tomb  all  round : 
Stranger,  approach  it  not,  your  feet  you'll  wound. 
Timon  the  misanthrope  dwells  here.    Pass  on, 
And  vent  your  curses  as  you  pass.    Begone. 

All  epitaph  in  the  **•  Festoon/'  by  Lord  Bristol,  shows  the  danger  of 
waking  one  who  has  been  laid  in  the  dust : 

Tread  softly,  reader,  lest  you  wake 
The  greatest  talker  that  e'er  spake : 
'Tis  chance,  but,  if  her  dust  you  move, 
Each  atom  there  a  tongue  may  prove : 
And,  tho'  site  rises  all  alone, 
You'll  think  it  a  general  resurrection. 

Can  this  be  the  same  talkative  lady  upon  whom  Anron  Hill  wrots 
an  epitaph  ?    (Aaron  Hill's  "  Works,"  1753,  lU.  2G9  ) : 

How  apt  are  men  to  lie !  liow  dare  they  say 
When  life  is  gone,  all  learning  fleets  away  ? 
Since  this  glad  grave  holds  Chloe,  fair  and  young, 
Who,  where  she  is,  first  leami  to  hold  her  tongue. 


THE  OXFORD  MEDICAL  TRIO, 
I  would  not  call  in  any  one  of  them  all, 
For  only  **  the  weakest  will  go  to  the  waU ;" 
The  hecond,  like  Death,  that  scythe-armed  mower, 
Will  speedily  make  you  a  j^  or  two  lower ; 
While  the  third,  with  the  fees  he  so  silently  earns, 
Is  "  the  houm  whence  no  traveller  ever  returns." 

The  trio  consisted  of  Dr.  Wall ;  Sir  Christopher  Pegge,  who  was 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  from  1801  to  1822 ;  and  Dr.  Bourne. 

It  is,  perhnps,  because  tho  gi-eateat  benefits  are  commonly  received 
with  the  least  gratitude,  that  cpigrnmmatic  wit,  both  in  ancient  an«l 
modem  times,  has  been  lavishly  expended  on  the  professors  of  the 
healing  art  Oertain  it  is,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  they  have 
called  forth  many  excellent  epigrams,  and  none  more  witty  than  Mr. 
Cox's.  The  few  which  are  brought  together  here  will  probably  be 
road  with  as  much  amusement  by  the  doctors  as  by  their  patients. 

An  anonymous  Greek  epigram  (Jaoobs  lY.  137,  xovi.)  is  thus  tran^ 
lated  by  Shepherd : 


f 


\ 
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A  sexton  and  a  mmve  phvHician 

Onoe  made  a  gainful  ooaiition. 

The  sextou  gave  his  friend  the  gannent 

Of  each  corpse  brought  him  for  interment ; 

The  doctor  all  his  patients  hurried 

Off  to  the  sextou  to  be  buried. 

Bflartial  is  equally  severe  (Book  VIII.  74.    Translated  by  Hay) : 

A  Doctor  lately  was  a  captain  made : 
It  is  a  change  of  title,  not  of  trade. 

Again,  he  writes  on  a  pilfering  doctor  in  an  epigram,  the  idea  of 
which  is  common  to  himself  and  the  Gieek  epigrumiuatist,  Callicter 
^Book  IX.  97.    Translated  by  Hay) : 

A  Quack,  who  stole  his  patient's  cup,  did  cry. 

Caught  in  the  fact,  *'  What  1  would  you  drink,  and  die  ?" 

One  of  the  medlssyal  epigmromatists,  Maxtmilianus  llriontius,  writes 
on  *'The  Physician,  the  Burgeon,  and  the  Hangman*'  (Delitis  Deli- 
tiarum,"  173) : 

How  differs,  I  pray,  the  Physician's  part 
From  his  brother,  ihe  Surgeon's  healing  art  ? 
I  tell  you,  the  one  by  his  drugct  and  pills, 
By  }iis  knife  the  other,  the  churchyard  Hlls  : 
This  diff*rence  only  from  the  Hangtnan's  seen, 
Their  work's  clumsy  and  slow,  his  quick  and  clean. 

Ben  Jonson  writes  wittily  on  **The  Dibcase  and  the  Doctor" 
(Ep.  13)  : 

When  men  a  dangerous  disease  did  'scape, 
Of  old,  they  gave  a  cock  to  .£sculape  ; 
Let  me  give  two,  that  doubly  am  got  free, 
From  my  disease's  danger,  and  from  thee. 

Herrick  Icoks  upon  "Leech"  as  one  who  thinks  much  more  of  his 
own  advantage  than  of  his  patient's  cure,  though  the  p;itient  was  his 
father: 

Iiee<^h  boasts,  he  has  a  Pill,  that  can  alone, 
With  speed  give  sick  men  their  salvation : 
'Tilt  strange,  his  Father  long  time  has  been  ill, 
And  credits  Physick,  yet  not  trusts  his  Pill : 
And  why  ?  he  knowes  he  must  of  Cure  despaire, 
Who  makes  the  slie  Physitian  his  Heire. 

Graves  gives  a  picture  of  three  doctors,  in  whom  self-uiterest  was  the 
prominent  characteristic  (**  Euphroi^yne,"  17B3, 1.  251): 

Three  Doctors,  met  in  consultation, 
Proceed  with  great  deliberation. 
The  cose  was  desperate,  all  agreed ; 
But  what  of  that?  they  mnst  be  &e'd. 
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They  write  then  (as  'twas  fit  they  should) 
But  for  their  own,  not  patient's  K^od. 
Consulting  wisely  (don't  mistake,  Sir) 
Not  what  to  give,  bat  what  to  take,  Sir. 

Another  epigram  by  Graves,  '*  On  Dr.  Radcliffe  and  Sir  Goc 
A.a^er/'  is  well  known  (Ibid  L  271) : 

Sir  Godfrey  and  Radcliffe  had  one  common  way 

Into  one  common  garden — and  each  had  a  key : 

Quoth  Kneller,  "  I'll  certainly  stop  up  that  door, 

If  ever  I  find  it  lock*d  up  any  more." 

**  Your  threats,"  replies  Hadoliffe,  **  disturb  not  my  ease ; 

And  so  you  don't  peunt  it,  e'en  do  what  you  please." 

**  You're  smart,"  rejoins  Kiieller  :  *^  but  bay  what  you  will. 

Til  take  any  thing  from  you — ^but  potion  or  pill." 

if  Dr.  Radclifie  had  been  such  a  physician  as  the  one  deacribei 
the  next  epigram,  Sir  Godfrey's  decision  would  hare  been  wise.  ] 
by  Boileuu.  one  of  his  epigrams  addressed  to  Perrault  (£p.  24.X  i 
translated  in  the  ''  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  LXXXIV.  Part  11.  64 

You  say  without  either  reward  or  fee, 
Your  uncle  cur'd  me  of  a  dimgerous  ill : 

I  say,  he  never  did  prescribe  for  me ; 
The  proof  is  plain — you  see  I'm  living  still. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  quack  oculist  nai 
Taylor,  who  called  himself  **The  Chevalier  Taylor."  On  this  i 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  the  following  epigram  (Walpole's  "Ltttcr 
Sir  Horace  Mann,"  1833,  III.  848) : 

Why  Taylor  the  quuck  oalls  liimself  Chevalier, 

Tis  not  easy  a  reason  to  render ; 
Unless  he  would  own,  what  his  practice  makes  <^ear, 

That  at  best  he  is  but  a  Pretender. 

The  point  of  the  epigram  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Chevaliei 
S.  George. 

The  next  epigram  shows  the  Faculty  quite  at  fault.  It  is  transli 
by  Bland  from  the  French,  and  is  found  in  the  notes  to  his  ^'  Collect 
from  the  Greek  Anthology,"  1813,  469: 

A  &t  old  friar  of  seraphic  face, 

Who  thirty  years  of  meas:rim  hsd  complain'd. 

Convened  one  day  the  Hippoeratic  race^ 

And  to  the  synod  thus  himself  explain'd. 

Grave  sons  of  Pharmacy,  your  aid  bestow — 

But  in  my  case  I  warn  you  to  forego 

All  drugs,  herbs,  unguents,  lenitive  and  bleeding, 

And  every  other  medical  proceeding. 

At  this  each  doctor  shook  his  sapient  head, 

Till,  hemming  thrice,  the  elder  g^vely  said, 

**  What  treatment.  Sir,  demand  you  for  your  pain  1^ 

— Treatment  1  exert  your  art — ^prescribe— ordain 

To  make  it  last  me  thirty  years  again. 
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The  next  epignuD,  bj  the  wttt^  JelrjII,  ahom  thnt  life  is  depeDilent 
upon  the  abwace  of  one.   itill  more  of  a  plurality  of   plij'ticiRna 
(-  Notes  and  Qnerfes,"  5th  8.  I.  228,  358).    Tha  epigmm  U  giwQ  willi 
BomeTaiutioiu  in  NiohoU' "  Seleot  Collection  of  Poonu,"  1780,  VI.  a08 : 
i>ee  one  phjsiciaii,  like  a  eculier,  plies, 
The  patient  lingers  and  bj  inches  dies. 
But  two  phj'siciBDS.  like  ■  p»ir  of  oare, 
Waft  him  more  siiiftljr  to  the  Stygian  shores. 
The  following,  "  On  an  Amoroas  Doctor,"  bj  S.  T.  CcJaridge,  Is  qoito 
tonohingly  romuntio : 

From  Rufa's  eye  sly  Copid  shot  his  dart. 
And  k'ft  it  sticking  in  tangiHdo'a  heart. 
No  quiet  from  that  moment  has  be  koown. 
Anil  peaceful  sleep  has  from  his  eyelids  flown; 
And  opima's  furoe,  and  what  is  more,  alack  I 
His  own  orations  cannot  bring  it  buck. 
In  short,  unlfsa  she  pities  his  afflictions. 
Despair  will  make  him  talce  his  own  preacriptlaiu. 
Bichard  Polwhele,  a  witty  Cornish  cletjiyman,  bom  ill  17.^9,  wrote 
an  epigram,  "Die  of  the  Doctor,"  the  point  of  which  was  probably  taken 
from  a  Greek  epigram  by  Nicsrchus  or  from  a  similut  one  by  Klarti&l. 
Bee  page  52.     (Polwhele's  "  UeminUceocea  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  i83(i, 
1.161): 

"  The  Doctor  I  the  Doctor !"  he  made  snob  a  roat. 
But  now  he's  clean  gone,  alt  is  eoming  abont: 
The  pulse  in  each  patient,  too  quick  or  too  alow, 
Tlie  moan  of  despondence,  the  visage  of  woe — 
Wherearelhey?— Say,  where  is  tliB  tic  dolonreui? 
'Twas  bis  ominous  phiz  of  dire  impnrt  tiiat  ■hock'd  her  1 — 
And  well  nigh  my  daughter  had  "died  of  the  Doototl" 
The  following  bnmorona  epitaph  from  "  Nugis  Canom,"  I8Z7,  i*  by 
William  Wadd,  a  London  surgeon  of  muoh  celebrity  ia  his  day  : 
Here  liea  in  repose,  after  great  deeds  of  blood. 

An  Hospital  Surgeon  thorough  I 
Who  bUd  for  his  oten  an<l  hia  CouniiTft  good 
At  Saint  Thomas's  Hoipital,  Boroagh. 
After  these  highly- seasoned  epigtatns,  one  which  ia  not  satirical 
nuikes  a  pleasant  change.    It  is  tranalated  fromlbe  French  rjf  Lemicne 
bT  Archdeacon  Nares  ("  OeDtlemaii'B  Magaane,"  LXSXVIL  Fart  L 
445): 

Nature  and  Sickness  fight: — a  Han  the  priie; — 
If  Natnre  wins,  he  liiea ;— if  Sicknese— dies. 
Blind  Blen  (call'd  Dootors)  come,  the  fray  to  part, 
With  random  strokes  of  weapons  forg'd  by  Art. 
If  chance  they  hit  the  foe,  the  day's  their  own; 
If  Nature  gets  the  hart,  the  patiait's  gone. 
Aa  the  last  of  these  epigrams  on  the  medical  profesdon,  one  of  a  vetj 
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different  character  may  be  Riven,  and  will  be  admired.  It  was  i 
dressed  hj  James  Smith  (of  **  Rejected  Addresses  *1  memory)  to  t 
celebrated  Dr.  Paris  on  his  birthday : 

Namesake  of  Helen's  favourite  boy. 

Who  shunn'd  the  martiul  fray, 
May  all  your  days  be  days  of  joy. 

Like  this,  your  natal  day. 
My  votive  gla-s— not  pledg'd  by  stealth, 

I  fill  at  Bacchus*  shrine ; 
And  fhus,  convivial,  drink  your  health, 

Whose  skill  ebtablish'd  mine. 


CW  APPROACHING  THE  LARGE  TOMB  OF  A  LITTLE  BO 

A  young  chorister  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  named  Bird, « 
buried  on  November  7, 1856,  at  the  burying-ground  of  S.  Cross. 
monument  was  soon  after  jai«ed  to  hi;)  memory,  upon  a  scale  ratfa 
large  and  g^rand  fur  its  little  occupant,  which  produced  the  fbllowii 
epigram : 

I  saw  the  tomb  and  cried,  with  deep  surprise, 
**  Surely  some  great  one  'neath  that  stinicturo  lice." 
I  read,  and  found  a  little  *'  Bird  **  at  rest, 
A  bird  too  humble  for  so  large  a  nest. 

The  following  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Susanna  Bird,  who  died  in  1784, 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  is  on  a  tombstone  in  Midnapore  buru 
ground  ("Notes  and  Queries,"  4th  8.  VII.  280,  from  the  **Ma 
Chester  Guardian  "  of  December  14,  1870) : 

The  Bird  confined  within  this  cage  of  gloom, 
Tho*  faded  her  fine  tints,  her  youthful  bloom, 
Tho'  no  soft  note  drop  from  her  syren's  tongue, 
By  sleep  refreshed  more  beauteous,  gay,  and  young. 
Will  rise  from  earth,  her  seraph's  wings  display, 
And  ohauut  her  anthems  to  the  God  of  day. 

Epitaphs  which  play  on  the  name  of  the  deceased,  are  often  hea 
and  far-fetched,  but  the  following  from  Langford  Church,  Berkshire, 
the  date  1691,  is  both  quaint  and  simple  (^  Notes  and  Qaerie 
3rd  8.  X.  410) : 

Within  this  little  howse  three  Howses  lye, 

John  Howse,  James  Howse,  the  short-liv'd  twins,  and  I 

Anne,  of  John  Howse,  once  the  endenrM  wife, 

Who  lost  mine  own  to  give  those  babes  their  life. 

We  three,  though  dead,  yet  speak,  &nd  put  in  mind 

The  husband,  father,  whom  we  left  behind, 

That  wa  were  howses  only,  made  of  clay. 

And  caird  for  could  no  longer  with  him  stay ; 

But  were  layd  here  to  take  our  rest  and  ease, 

By  death,  who  takoth  whom  and  where  he  pleaae. 
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DR  BENJAMIN  HALL  KENNEDY. 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek  m  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
Canon  of  Ely.    Formerly  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

ON  A  BOOK  ENTITLED  "  WBO  WROTE  ICON  BASILIKE," 
BY  DR.  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  MASTER  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

("  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  8.  III.  417). 

Who  wrote,  "  Who  wrote  Icon  Basilike  ?" 

I,  said  the  Master  of  Trinity, 

With  my  small  ability, 

I  wrote,  *'  Who  wrote  Icon  Basilike  ?"• 

This  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Arohbishop  Whately,  but  that 
prelate  had  no  connection  with  Cambridge.  A  correspondent  of 
**'  Notes  and  Queries  '*  (at  above  reference)  writes :  **  I  have  always 
heapl  it  ascribed  to  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  who  being,  at  the  time 
Vt.  Wordsworth's  book  appeared,  a  fellow  of  S.  John's,  wrote  it,  and 
placed  it  on  the  screen  at  Trinity.** 

The  epigram  is  a  parody  of  the  nursery  song ; 

Who  kill'd  Cock  Robin? 

I,  said  tiie  Sparrow, 
With  my  bow  and  arrow, 

I  kill'd  Cook  Robin. 

Some  good  epigrams  have  been  written,  from  time  to  time,  on  Masters 
of  Trinity.    Two  or  three  muy  be  collected  here. 

The  following  is  by  Gray,  *'  On  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master  of  Trinity, 
who  had  published  a  celebrated  book  on  optics,  when  nearly  blind,  and 
cut  down  a  row  of  chestnut  trees  "  (Professor  Pryme's  **  Autobiographic 
Recollections.'*  1870,  277) ; 

Do  Tou  ask  why  old  Focus  SyWanus  defies, 
And  won't  suffer  a  chestnut  m  being  ? 
'Tis  not  for  the  prospect,  because  he'd  no  eyes. 
But  because  he  nas  writ  about  seeing. 

Gray  had  probably  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith  on  account 
of  the  assistance  which  the  latter,  to  his  discredit,  gave  to  the  licen- 
tious Earl  of  Sandwich,  when  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  High  Steward 
of  the  Uniyersity  in  1764 ;  whilst  Gray  used  every  effort  for  the  respect- 
able and  successful  candidate,  the  Earl  of  Hardwiuko.    See  page  409. 

The  late  celebrated  Master  of  Trinity,  Dr.  Whewell,  was  a  man  of 
too  marked  a  character  to  escape  criticism,  as  shown  by  the  following 
epig  am : 
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Should  a  nun  tiiro*  all  worlds  to  far  galaxies  trayel. 
And  tlie  mjatery  of  nlanets  remotest  unravel, 
He  would  iind,  iho*  lie  ventured  to  fathom  infinity. 
That  the  great  work  of  God  is — the  Master  of  Trinity. 

To  tome  one  who  said,  **  WhewelFs  forte  is  science,'*  Sydney  Smith 
replied,  **  Yes,  and  his  foible  is  omni-science/'  The  epieram,  lilro  thii 
remark,  is  severe,  but  very  witty.  Dr.  Whewell,  however,  could  affoni 
to  smile  at  all  such  sarcasms,  for  to  him  the  Greek  epifcram  of  Onestn 
might  have  been  addressed  (Jacobs  IIL  3,  iii.  Translated  by  Ma/v 
Macgregor) : 

Tho'  hard  the  labour  to  ascend  the  Heliconian  mount, 
Yet  there  one  sips  the  nectar-drops  from  Pegasus'  pure  fount : 
So  Wisdom's  road  is  also  steep ;  but  if  its  utmost  height 
One  reach,  Pierian  Muses  there  with  fietvours  shall  requite. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Lord  Neaves,  in  reference  to  this  epigranu 
that  ^^  in  classical  writers  the  Mu^es  do  not  represent,  as  they  do  with 
us,  the  power  of  poetry  or  even  of  literature  only,  but  embrace  tb« 
whole  range  of  tlie  sciences,  including  physical  science."  The  ept* 
>a'am  is,  therefore,  singularly  appropriate  to  the  famous  Master  of 
Trinity. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  David  Brewster  weie 
opponents  on  the  subject  of  the  **  Plurality  of  Worlds."  Their  rival 
books  produced  the  following  epigram  in  **  Punch  "  : 

Says  Brewster  to  Whewell,  '*  Let* s  fi$iht  a  star  duel. 
Though  you're  very  cruel  to  raise  such  a  strife : 

What  I  Nature  make  worlds  for  mere  lanterns  or  fuel ! 
I  tell  you  all  planets  are  swarming  with  life." 

Savs  Whewell  to  Brewster,  *'  You  old  cock  o'  rooster, 
Why  will  you  anew  stir  the  Question  with  me  'i 

Excepting  our  planet.  Creation  s  whole  cluster 
Is  as  empty  as  you  and  your  volume.  Sir  D." 

In  connection  with  epigrams  on  Masters  of  Trinity,  perhaps  Porsoo's 
witty  epitaph  on  a  FeU'W  of  Trinity  may  be  introduced : 

Here  lies  a  Doctor  of  Divinity ; 

He  was  a  Fellow  too  of  Trinity  : 
He  knew  as  much  about  Divinity, 

As  other  Fellows  do  of  Trinity. 


I 


When  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine  Fve  been  drinking. 
It  makes  me  look  wise  and  talk  Latin  like  winking : 
But  after  three  bottles,  in  arts  and  diviiiiW 
I  am  then  a  {u\i  maV^  lox  \}^^  Master  of  Trinity. 


JAMES  HANNAT. 

A  CMlet  of  an  ancient  ObDowb;  (ami);.  He  wu  Tor  n  few  jrears  iu 
tbe  Bojal  Navy,  aod  after  leaving  the  aerrira  dudicnted  the  reauiiDdcr 
of  hia  life  to  literature.  The  fuUi'winR  epigtama  are  taken  flom  liia 
"  Chaiaeten  uud  Criliciaou :  a  Boole  of  HLBcellauie*,"  11>65. 

TEE  JEALOUS  LORD. 

Lord  Booby  hates  Disraeli ; — Stop  a  bit; 

Hispiinoiples?    WLatthen?     He  hat«8  hia  wit! 

A  French  eptsram(traTis1aIed  Inr  Bland)  ghowg  the  atnte  of  aa  mTJoiu 

niaD,  whether  hia  envy  proceed  from  haoed  of  the  wiE,  or  any  otiiei' 

gooi,  in  MBOtber  penon : 

What  makes  the  cnriniis  Fhnrbes  walk 
Alone,  and  aid.  in  tbe  purterre  ; 


Only  prooetds  from  tlie  auoRiiaa 
Of  acme  acquaintance  or  relation. 
Byran,  in  "  Engl^  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  liai : 
While  Caiming'i  colleagnes  hate  him  for  hia  wit 

ROW  TO  WRITE  A  BIOGRAPHY. 
Take  your  fact*  from  the  last  man  ; — let  no  theft  appal  ye ; 
Then,  take  thought  from  Carlyle,  and  take  style  from 

Macau  lay ; 
Throw  in   plenty  of  "  eympathy," — rubbing   yoar  eyes 

about 
Men  whom,  if  living,  yon'd  snnb  and  tell  lies  about : 
Fasa  the  word  to  the  critics,  and  fling  yonr  pen  down, 
And  yuur  bran-new  biography's  out  on  the  town. 

It  may  be  aEnuaiDE-  to  give  a  receipt  for  a  particular  biogmphy,— 
that  of  Dr.  Parr.  "  Oo  the  Doctor'H  (Dr.  Parr)  diBparagiDg  HnKiii  «■ 
a  feeble  pot  and  without  nerve,  Groin  (Tbomai  Ureea,  bom  iit  Mon- 
mnutli  in  1769,  who  devoted  himself  lo  literatore,  imd  kept  a  diary 
with  undnviating  eiactneas,  whence  Ihia  anecdote  is  extracted),  ns  a 
prciTif  of  the  contrary,  n«ited  to  him  (he  following  epigram.  The 
iMctor  waa  greatly  agitated  at  the  recital,  but  allowed  tbat  bete  wa« 
tnersiy  nnj  power  enough"  ("Gentleman's  Magazine,''  New  Series 
IU.  1#I): 

To  half  or  Butby't  sldU  in  mood  and  teuM, 
Add  J3«nlley'(  pedantry  nUhoat  U>  wsnie\ 
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From  Warburton  take  all  the  spleen  you  find, 

But  leave  the  genius  and  the  wit  bahind ; 

Squeeze  Chur^ilTs  rancour  from  the  yerse  it  flows  in. 

And  knead  it  stiff  with  John$on*8  turgid  prosing ; 

Take  all  the  piety  of  loose  Voltaire, 

Mix  the  gross  compound— ./iot  Dr.  Parr ! 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  there  is  more  energy  than  aocimcy 
in  this  receipt  for  a  biography  of  the  celebrated  scholar. 

fiv'H  Jonson  has  an  epigram  on  a  Plagiary  of  other  men's  *'  facts'*  and 
"  thoughts  "  and  "  style  "  (Ep.  81) : 

Forbear  to  tempt  me,  Proule,  I  will  not  show 

A  line  unto  thee,  till  the  world  it  know  ;  , 

Or  that  I've  by  two  good  sufficient  men, 

To  be  the  wealthy  witness  of  my  pen : 
For  all  thou  hear'st,  thou  swear'st  thyself  did'st  do. 

Tiiv  wit  liyes  by  it,  Proule,  and  stomach  too. 
Which,  if  thou  leave  not  soon  (though  I  am  loth) 

I  mubt  a  libel  make,  and  cozen  both. 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  misfortune  that  he  trusted  Mrs.  Piozri  in  a  way 
Beu>  Jonson  would  not  trust  Proule,  and  thus  enabled  her  to  send  i» 
^  orait-new  biography  out  on  the  town  "  in  the  shupe  of  the  Doctor*! 
private  and  confidential  letters.  In  the  publication  of  this  volume,  she 
was  thought  to  have  been  actuated  more  by  vanity  and  interest  (Proole's 
wit  and  stomach)  than  a  regard  to  the  literary  reputation  of  her  friend, 
whose  ghost,  offended  at  the  liberty  she  had  taken,  is  supposed  to 
address  hvi  in  the  following  amusing  epigrammatic  lines  (*^  Gfentle- 
man's  Magazine,"  LXX  VIII.  Part  I.  429) : 

Where  Streatham  spread  its  plenteous  board, 
I  open'd  Learning's  valued  hotud. 

And,  as  I  feasted,  pros'd : 
Good  tilings  I  said,  good  things  I  eat, 
I  gave  you  knowledge  for  your  meat. 

And  tliought  th'  account  was  clos'd. 

If  obligations  still  I  ow'd. 

You  sold  each  item  to  the  crowd  ; 

I  suffered  by  the  tale : 
For  God's  sake,  Madam,  let  me  rest, 
Nor  longer  vex  your  quondam  guest — 

I'll  pny  you  for  your  ale. 


DAME  IDA  FFEIFFER. 

Through  regions  by  wild  men  and  cannibals  haunted. 
Old  Dame  Ida  Pfeififer  goes  lone  and  undaunted  ; 

But,  ble.s8  you,  the  risk's  not  so  great  as  it's  reckoned,, 
iShe'fi  too  plain  for  the  tirst,  and  too  tough  for  the  second. 


pignim,  " 
d  Id  the  * 
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The  **  nnproUcted  female  "  i»  becoming  a  being  of  the  pMt,  for  Isitlea 
now  profera  to  be  able  not  onl;  to  protect  tbemwlTes,  but  the  meu  tleo. 
The  "  change  time  aflbr<U  "  in  remimoe  h&bita  ia  amoBiagl]' ihoimi  in 

-    -' ."OnthBLii.lk'gof  theCloseofSaliBbury  BotiuB'Elvi™."' 

IB  "  Coiiegpondeiioe  of  the  firit  Eatl  of  Malmesbury,"  1870, 

In  eood  Qaeen  Eliiabetli'a  retjin, 

In  B.  dooenl  and  virtuous  age, 
That  they  ne'er  might  give  modesty  pain, 

No  feniali'  appeared  on  Uie  stuge. 
Hut  lo,  ohiit  R  cbnnge  time  aSorda  I 

The  la  lies,  'mung  munj  strange  thiDfts, 

Call  fnr  heltnbtd,  for  breeches,  and  Bwords, 

And  act  Sutiaturs,  Ileroi-B,  and  Kings. 

The  Editor  of  the  "  Coneepondi-ncc  "  Hlatts  that  these  lines  appeared 

in  the  "Bath  Joumsl"  of  November  17,  177*. 

Haloar,  id  bia  "  Historiral  Account  of  the  English  Stage."  infurms 
us  that  Desdemona  was  the  fiiat  ciiaractei  ever  performtd  by  ii  Sem  ile 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  occiuioD  w&a  probably  December  8,  lti6n, 
at  the  theatre  in  Vere Street, nrarClare  Market  The  prologue,  viitten 
to  introilnce  a.  female,  was  by  Thomoa  Jordan,  and  oiiutained  the 
folloning  lines  (BoBWelt'a  edition  of  Hnlone'a  "  Bhekespeare,"  1821, 
111.  128): 

In  Ibia  reforming  ege 
We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  stage. 
Out  women  ere  defective,  and  so  siz'd, 
Yon'd  think  they  were  some  of  tlie  guard  disgois'd : 
For.  to  speak  truth,  men  uct,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fifty,  wencliea  of  fifteen ; 
With  bone  ao  large,  and  nerve  so  incompllan^ 
When  jon  call  De«iemona,  enter  Giant. 

BLOeO  ON  THE  CLASSICS. 
"  I'll  put  down  Latin,"  Blogg  Bays,  "  for  I  hate  it :" 
Biogg  can't  destroy,  moie  than  he  can  translate  it. 

"  When  Latin's  settled,  I  will  put  down  Greek,  too. ' 
Does  he  know  Homer? — Yes,  but  not  to  speak  to. 
Martial  has  an  epigmm  on  a  conceited  but  ignorant  man  (Book  V. 
El).     The  tmnslatiou  ia  anonymoud : 

He  whose  left  arm  loiidcn  with  booka  you  see. 

And  throng'd  with  busy  I'lerks  to  thai  degree, 

Whose  face  composed  ntteutively  does  lieur 

Causes  and  luila  pour'd  in  at  either  ear, 

Most  like  a  Cato,  Tullj,  or  a  Brute, 

If  put  upon  the  rack  could  luit  salnto 

In  Latin,  Are,  or  x"'*"  in  the  Creek  : 

And,  if  tbou  doubt  the  tmtb,  lef  a  to  tdva  t^«»tY. 


I   I    : 
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exhibited  in  London  Q'  The  B<K)k  of  ^ 

I  passed  throoeh  Londoi 
And  Londoirs  daily  fi^ 

And  wondered  at  her  est 
And  edacated  hogs. 

Methinks,  if  these  would 
And  might  improve  th 

Did  pigd  aspire  to  savour 
And  men  to  education.* 


THE0L0QICU8  1ND0CTU8  "  LL 

Quoth  Principal  Jubbles,  that  "  ] 
Let  us  widen  bur  dootrine,  old  0 
Ah,  ha!  cries  a  student,  that's  ju 
You  find  him  too  hard  when  you' 

An  epigram  *'  On  three  Preachers  of  c 
ing  Calviu/'  refers  to  men  yery  unlike 
Pryme*8  "  Autobiographic  Recollections 

BtiUer  in  clearness  and  in 
Maiihy  with  sweetness  spo! 
Whilst  Marsh  himself,  wh( 
With  criticism's  fetters  bo 

As  the  following  epigram  refers  to  E 
wbich  it  is  founded  may  refer,  perhaps, 
Principal  Jubbles,  it  nuiy  be  inserted 
bridge,  and  is  said  to  be  founded  on  aa 


ALFB|1D  TENMYSON. 
Poet  I^iire«te. 
TO    CBBI8T0PBEB    NOBTH. 
Ton  did  l&t«  review  my  Uya, 

Crusty  Chris  lopher ; 
Yuu  did  mingle  blame  and  pnuse, 

KuBty  ChriBtopher. 
When  I  learat  from  whom  it  came, 
I  fuT^ve  yon  all  the  blame, 

UuBty  Christopher ; 
I  could  not  forgive  the  praiae, 
Fusty  Chrietopher. 
This  WM  addF««sed  to  Ctirigtopher  North  ia  repl;  to  a  oritiijiw  in 
•"Blackwood's  Mftgazine."     Tha  linea  aie  now  a  literary  oonotity. 
The»  are  priuted  in  the  edition  of  1833  of  Mr.  Tennjson's  "Poem*," 
but  have  bees  omitted  in  aubaequeat  editions. 

The  poet's  rurgiToaeaa  of  tbe  Beiiener's  bltuoe,  and  rejection  of  his 
praise,  recalls  (pace  the  shade  of  clever  old  Christopher  North)  an 
amusing  epigrHnmmtio  fable  by  tlio  Spanish  poet  Doa  Thomas  de 
Yriartt,  bom  sboat  1750,  translated  bv  Boscoe  in  Sismondi's  "  Litera- 
ture of  tbe  Bouth  of  Europe."  A  dancing  bear  happens,  in  tbe  exercise 
of  his  profession,  to  be  ridiculed  by  a  monkey  and  piaised  by  a  pig ; 
tbe  eulogy  of  tbe  one,  however,  offends  him  more  than  the  tmeers  of 
the  other: 

Wheo  the  sly  monkey  called  me  donee, 

I  entertained  a  flight  misgivitig ; 
But,  pig,  thy  praise  has  proved  at  osee, 

Thiit  danciog  wiU  not  etun  my  living. 
Let  every  candidate  for  fiuae 

Bely  npon  this  wholesome  rule. 

Your  work  is  bad  if  wise  men  biame, 

But  worse  if  landed  by  a  fooL 

The  dan§pr  of  praise  tram  the  unworthyor  the  incompetent  bis  been 

.   pointed  out  in  all  aees :  and  it  is  charitable  io  believe  that  affectionate 

cooaideration  for  the  beet  interoats  of  those  addressed  i~  ""    


of  the  bitter  severity  of  many  modem  epigrams.  The  writers  have 
oertainlj  carefully  followed  thosu  pungent  reocipts  which  apply  to  the 
Koman  and  the  French  rather  Ihau  to  the  Greek  epigram. 


A  few  receiiits  for  making  epigrams  (iu  addition  to  thoee  given  at 
page  132)  may  form  a  suitable  cloae  to  this  volume. 

An  epigram  by  Martial,  addnased  to  an  eptgrsmmatist  whom  he 
oalls  bad,  but  wlio,  perbapa,  wrote  aRer  tbe  Greek  manner,  may  have 
miggcsted  someof  the  modem  leoeipts  (BoiA  TIL  25.  Translated  by 
Hny): 
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In  all  the  epigrama  you  write,  we  trace 
The  BweetneBe.  and  tlie  oanduyi  or  jnar  foce. 
Think  you  a  reniJer  will  for  nerseii  call, 
Without  one  dram  of  silt  or  drop  of  gall  ? 
Tie  vinegar  givee  reliah  to  our  food  : 
A  face  that  caunot  atnili-,  is  never  good. 
Smooth  talfa.  like  Bweet-mrala,  are  for  childnm  flt : 
Hi|i;h-seaA>n'(i,  like  my  diahi^B,  be  my  vrit. 
The  following  receipt  is  anonymous  ("  Contemporary  Baview,"  1 
rilT): 

Take  a  portion  of  wit, 
And  faabioQ  it  fit, 
Like  a  needle  with  point  and  with  eye, 
A  point  that  am  mound, 
An  eye  to  look  round, 
And  at  folly  or  yioe  let  it  fly. 
The  next  is  by  Dr.  Wclah  (Walsh's  "  Bagatelles,"  1793,  50) : 
An  epigram  shonUl  be — if  right 
Short,  simple,  pointed,  keen,  and  bright, 

A  Uvely  little  thing  1 
Like  wasp  with  taper  body — hoiind 
By  lines — not  many,  neat  and  round, 
All  endJDg'iu  a  sting. 
tjome  modern  epigrammatists  wonld  romplain  of  want  ot  oeMV 
in  th«  following— B  receipt  which  might  bftve  bt«a  used  by  uui 
tho  Greek  writers  ("  Notes  and  Qneries,"  3rd  S.  VII.) : 
An  epigram  ahonld,  like  a  pin,  cnnjoint 
In  its  small  compass,  show  both  hiad  and  point. 

cable  to  the  finest  epigrami  .  _.     _ 

were  placed  on  (he  tiilc-page  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  tbe  En) 
Coll«atiooi  to  show  that  ttie  chief  virtues  of  an  epigram  are  in 
and  ivraetaeu  ("Collection  of  Epigrams,"  IT^): 

If  true  that  notion,  which  but  few  contest. 

That,  in  the  way  of  wit.  short  things  are  best ; 

Then  in  good  epigninu  two  virtues  meet ; 

For  'tis  their  glory  to  be  ahort,  and  swocL 
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BOOKS  CONNECTED  WITH  EPIGRAMMATIO 

UTEBATURE. 

The  following  list  of  books  may  be  useful  to  students  of 
Epigrammatio  Literature.  It  is  not  requisite  to  mention 
any  of  the  works  which  must  form  the  basis  of  all  study 
of  this  subject — such  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  Antho- 
logies; the  principal  English  poets,  major  and  minor, 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time;  and  the  well-known 
writers  of  Latin  epigrams — Buchanan,  Owen,  and  others  ; 
whilst  the  ordinary  sources  whence  translations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  may  be  obtained  are  too  generally  known 
to  require  to  be  specified.  The  chief  object  of  the  list  is  to 
call  attention  to  scaroe  volumes  of  epigrams  by  authors  of 
the  17th  century,  whose  names  are  now  little  known; 
to  indicate  some  of  the  numerous  collections  of  scattered 
pieces,  which  issued  thick  and  fast  from  the  press  in  the 
18th  century,  and  a  few  of  those  works  in  which  epigrams 
are  found  imbedded  in  the  midst  of  other  matter,  chief 
among  which  are  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine/'  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  modem  periodicals, ''  Notes  and 
Queries."  The  list  is  only  a  selection  from  the  mass  of 
volumes  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  examine  for 
this  work ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  tithe  of  the  works  connected  with  Epigrammatic 
Literature  which  are  accessible  in  the  British  Museum  and 
other  public  libraries. 

The  edition  given  is  that  which  has  been  used. 

*<  John  Heywood's  Worka.  A  dialogae  oontaining  the  number  of  the 
efleotuol  proTerbs,  &c.  &c.  With  one  hundred  of  epigrams :  and  three 
hondred  of  epigrams  upon  three  hundred  proverbs :  and  a  fLCt\i  b»s^^^ 
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of  epigrams.    Whereunto  are  newly  added  a  sixth  hundred  of  epigrami 
by  the  said  John  Heywood.*'    London,  1576. 

*^  Cbrestolcros.  Seven  Books  of  Epigrams,  written  by  T.  B.*'  (Thomtt 
Bastard).    London,  1598. 

*'  Two  Centuries  of  Epigrams.  By  John  Heath,  B.A.  and  Fellov 
of  New  College,  Oxford.**    London,  1610. 

**  Laquei  Ridiculosi  :  or  Springes  for  Woodcocks.  By  Henry  Parrot" 
London,  1613. 

"  Linsi-Woolsie,  or  Two  Centuries  of  Epigrams.  Written  by  WiOfam 
Gamage,  Bachelor  in  the  Arts."     Oxford,  1613. 

"  Rubbe  and  a  Great  Cast."  And  *'  Runne  and  a  Great  Cost.  The 
second  bowle."  "Epigrams  by  Thomas  Freeman,  Gent."  London, 
1614. 

**  New  Epigrams  and  a  Satyre.  Written  by  Jos.  Martyn,  a  Well- 
wisher  to  Study."    London,  1621. 

**  Quodlibets  lately  come  over  from  New  Britaniola,  Old  Newfonsd- 
land.  Epigrams  ana  other  small  parcels,  both  moral  and  divine.  TIm 
first  four  books  being  the  author's  own :  the  rest  tranalated  out  of  that 
excellent  Epigrammatist,  Mr.  John  Owen,  and  other  rare  authon. 
With  two  epistles  of  that  excellently  wittie  Doctor  Francis  Rablai& 
Translated  out  of  his  French  at  large.  All  of  them  composed  aod 
done  at  Harbor-Grace,  in  Britaniola,  anciently  called  Newfound-Land. 
By  R.  H.  (Robert  HaymanX  sometime  Qovemor  of  the  Plantatioo." 
London,  1628. 

"  The  most  Elegant  and  Wittie  Epigrams  of  Sir  John  HaringtoD, 
Knight.    Digested  into  Four  Books."    London,  1633. 

**  Mirror  of  the  New  Reformation.  Epigrams  on  the  Beformers." 
(In  the  British  Museum  copy  this  title  is  in  MS.,  taken  from  a  book- 
seller's catalogue.)    Paris,  1634. 

**Delitia3  Delitiarum,  sive  Epigrammatnm  ex  optimis  quibusquc 
hujus  et  novissimi  seculi  poetis  in  amplissim^  ill&  Bibliothec&  Bod- 
leian&,  &c.  Operil  Ab.  Wright,  Art.  Bac.  et  S.  Joan.  Bapt.  CoU.  Socil' 
OxonisQ,  1637. 

"  Two  Books  of  Epigrams  and  Epitaphs.  Dedicated  to  two  top- 
branches  of  Gentry,  Sir  Charles  Shirley,  Baronet,  and  William  Daven- 
port, Esquire.    Written  by  Thomas  Bajicroft."    London,  1639. 

**  Clarastella ;  together  with  Poems  occasional.  Elegies,  Epigrama, 
Satires.    By  Robert  Heath,  Esquire."    London,  1650. 

"  Epigrams,  Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Romantic.  Six  Booki. 
Also  the  Socratic  Session,  or  the  Arraignment  and  Conviction  of  Julius 
Soaliger  ;  with  other  Select  Poems.    By  S.  Sheppard."    London,  1651. 

*^  Paradoxes,  Problems,  Essays,  Characters  written  by  Dr.  Donoe. 
Dean  of  Paul's.  To  which  is  added  a  book  of  epigrams  written  in 
Latin  by  the  same  author ;  translated  into  Englitih  by  J.  Maine,  DJ). 
As  also  Ignatiua  Ma  CJouclave,  a  Satire,  &c.  &c"    Loudon,  1G52. 


"  BecrentEon  for  [nf^nioas  Heed-piecea.  Or  a  Pleaatat  Gioie  for 
tbeir  Wits  to  Wslk  in."    London,  1G54. 

"  Ex  Otio  Negotium,  or  HtLrtiaU  hia  Epierama  tranalated.  Will 
sundry  Poema  uid  Fancies.    By  R.  Flotchui.''     London,  1656. 

"  Tlirrpixir  tipcr,  or  a  lAfffncy  to  his  Soni :  Being  a  Miscellanj  a 
Precepts,  ThKilogical.  Moral,  Politiml,  (Economiod.  Digested  into 
Seren  Centuriee  of  Qusdritu.  Hj  Ueorj  Dolanne."  2nd  edition, 
1657. 

"PoemB  or  I 
veiai  PertODs 

"  Pamaasi  Puerperinin."  Conaiiting  of  Translations  from  Owen  and 
Bir  TbomaH  More :  and  a  Cenlnr;  of  Epigrams,  by  Thomas  Pecke. 
London,  1659. 

''Sales  Eptgrammatum :  Being  the  choiocst  Diittchs  of  Hartial'a 
Fuurteen  Boolu  of  Epigrama ;  and  of  all  tlie  chief  Latin  Poets  that  have 
writ  in  these  last  two  oenturiea.  Together  with  CiLlo'a  Morality,  Made 
English  by  Jumes  WrighL"  London.  1663.  (Tliis  Tolume  contains 
the  disticliB  from  Abraham  Wright's  "  Delitin  Delitiamm,"} 

"Epigrams  of  All  Borta,  made  at  Mvetal  Tini(«,  on  aeveral  Occasions. 
By  Richard  Flecknoe.  Being  ntther  a  new  work  than  a  new  impreasitm 
of  the  old"    London,  1671. 

"Wit's  Interpreter.  The  EnglUh  Pamaasaa.  Songs.  Epigrami, 
Epitaphs,  Drolleries.  &C.  The  ThM  Edition,  with  many  AdditiODs.  Bv 
J.  C."    London,  1671. 

"  Uisoellaneoiu  Poemi,  by  Andrew  Marvell,  Esq."    London.  1681. 

"  John  Cleveland's  reTtsed  Poems,  Orations,"  &a.  Ac,  London, 
16S7. 

"  All  Ovid's  Elegies  :  Three  Books.  By  C.  M.  (Christopher  Harlowe). 
Epigrams  by  J.  D.  (Sir  John  Davies).    At  Middlebnre."    (No  dal?.) 

"  The  Maative,  or  Young-Whelpe  of  the  Olde-Dogge.  Epigrams  and 
Satires,"    (No  date,)    (The  Preface  is  signed  "H,  P.") 

"Epigrama  apon  the  Paintings  of  the  moat  eminent  Masters.  Ancii^nt 
«nd  Modem.  With  Reflectioaa  upon  the  BoverBl  Bchools  of  Painting. 
by  J.  E,  Esq."  (John  Elsnm).    London.  1700. 

"  Poems  on  AfBiiw  of  State."    4  vols.    London,  1703-1707. 

**  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany  Poems."  (Edited  by  Fenton.) 
London,  1709. 

"  Poetiral  Miscellaniea,  conBistiog  of  original  Poema  and  translations 
by  the  best  hands.  Published  by  Mr,  Steele."  Iioudon,  1714. 

"  Miscellany  Poems.  Oontainiog  a  variety  of  new  tranilationa  of  the 
Ancient  Poets :  toKether  with  seiRral  original  Poems.  By  the  most 
eminent  hands.  Published  by  Mr.  Dryden.  The  Fourth  Edition."  6  vote. 
London,  1716. 
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**  A  New  Miscellany  of  Ori^al  Poems,  Translations,  and  Imitsikes. 
By  the  most  eminent  hands/'    (Edited  by  Hammond.)    London,  1720L 

•*  The  Grove ;  or  a  Collection  of  Original  Poema,  Translations,  &e^  by 
W.  Walsh,  Dr.  J.  Donne,  &o.  &o."  (Edited  by  WaUh.)   London,  1721. 

**  The  Works  of  Mr.  Henry  Needier.  Published  by  Mr.  Dnncombe." 
London,  1728. 

^*  The  London  Medley ;  containing  the  Exercises  i^ken  by  sevenl 
young  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  West- 
minster Scholars,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1730-1,  at  Weetminster 
School." 

*'  The  Honey-Suckle,  consistinc:  of  orig^inal  Poems,  Epigrams,  Soogi, 
Tales,  Odes,  and  TniDslations.  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.*'  Londoo, 
1734. 

**  A  Collection  of  Epigrams.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Critical  Disser- 
tation on  this  Species  of  Poetry.*'    2  vols.    Ix>Qdon,  1735-37.  # 

"Poems  on  Several  Occasions."    By  Blaiy  Barber.    London,  1735. 
"  Poems  on  Several  Occasions."    By  Stephen  Duck.    London,  1736. 
**  Wit's  Cabinet ;  or  Companion  for  Young  Men  and  Ladies."  Londflo. 
1737. 
•*  MisceUany  Poems.    By  a  Gentleman  of  Oxford."    London,  1737. 

**  A  Collection  of  Miscellany  Poems,  never  before  published."   Londoo. 
1737. 
"  Epigrams  in  Distich."    London,  1740. 

'^The  British  Apollo,  containing  two  thousand  answers  to  curioot 
questions  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  serious,  comical,  and  humorcno, 
&Q.  &c.  Performed  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen."  Fourth  editkn. 
3  vols.     London,  1740. 

*'  The  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit ;  intended  for  the  reception  sod 
preservation  of  such  brats  of  Wit  and  Humour,  whose  parents  choose  to 
drop  them."    London,  1743,  &o. 

^^  A  Collection  of  Original  Poems  and  Translations.  By  John  Whale;, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge."    London,  1745. 

"  Theatre  of  Wit ;  or  a  Banquet  of  the  Muses."    London,  1746. 
*'  Poems  on  Various  Subjects  and  Occasions.    By  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Robertson  of  Struan,  Esq."   Edinburgh.    No  date.  (1750?) 

"  The  Works  of  the  late  Aaron  Hill."    4  vols.    London,  1753. 

**  Certain  Epigrams  in  laud  and  praise  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Dunciad."    (No  date.) 

^  Poems  by  Eminent  Ladies.'*    2  vols.    London,  1755. 

Toldervy's  (William)  **  Select  Epitaphs."    London,  1755. 

**A  Collection  of  Select  Epigrams,  in  which  are  many  originals 
never  beforeprinted.  By  the  most  eminent  hands.  Published  by  l^lr 
Haokett"    London  and  Canterbury,  1757. 

**  Select  and  Beroarkable  Epitaphs  on  Illustrious  and  other  Persons  iu 
several  Parts  of  E;Qiov^m\.\i'Vli\kVi^\A.UQtL6  of  such  as  aro  in  Latin  sivi 
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Foreign  Languages ;  and  compondious  aoconnts  of  the  Deceased,  Ulcix 
lives  and  Works.  By  John  Haokett,  late  Cominoner  of  Balliol  ColU^ 
Oxford."    2  vols.    London,  1757. 

*'  Fugitive  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose."  By  Horace  Walpole  (Lord 
Orford).    Printed  at  Strawberry  Hill.  1758. 

**  The  Works  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Brown,  Serious  and  Comical.  In  prose 
and  verse :  with  his  Remains,  &c.  By  James  Drake,  M.D."  4  vols. 
London,  1760. 

*^  The  Poetical  Calendar.  Containing  a  Collection  of  Scarce  and 
Valuable  Pieces  of  Poetry :  with  variety  of  Originals  and  Translations 
by  the  most  eminent  hands.  Intended  as  a  Supplement  to  Mr.  Dods- 
ley's  Collection.  Written  and  selected  by  Fraucid  Fawkes,  M.A.,  and 
William  Woty."    12  vols.    Loudon,  1763. 

**  The  Festoon :  a  Collection  of  Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modem.  With 
an  Essay  on  that  Species  of  Composition."  By  tie  Rev.  Richard  Graves, 
M.A.    2nd  edition.    London  and  Bath,  1767. 

,  '*  A  Collection  of  the  most  esteemed  pieces  of  Poetry  that  have  ap- 

Sared  for  several  years,  with  variety  of  originals,  by  the  late  Moses 
endez,  Esq.,  and  other  contributors  to  Dodsley's  Collection,  to  which 
this  is  intended  as  a  Supplement."    2nd  edition.    London,  1770. 

**  A  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses  written  by  eminent  Antiquaries 
upon  several  hieads  in  our  English  Antiquities.  Together  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Heame's  Preface  and  Appendix  to  the  former  edition.  To 
which  are  added  a  great  number  of  Antiquary  Discourses  written  by 
the  same  authors.  Most  of  them  now  first  published  from  the  original 
MSS."    Two  vols.    London,  1771, 

^^  Epigrams  of  Martial,  &o.,  with  Notes  from  Horace,  Ac.,  Translated, 
Imitated,  Adapted,  and  Addrest  to  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry ; 
with  Notes  moral,  historical,  explanatory,  and  humorous.  By  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Scott,  M.A.,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge."    London,  1773. 

**  Poems  of  John  Byrom."    2  vols.    Manchester,  1773. 

**  The  Wit's  Miscellany,  or  a  Companion  for  the  Choice  Spirits,  consist* 
ing  of  a  great  variety  of  odd  and  uncommon  Epigrams,  Facetious 
Drolleries,  Whimsical  Mottoes,  Merry  Tales,  Fables,  &c.  &c."  Dedicated 
to  GarridE,  Colman,  and  Foote.    London,  1774. 

"The  Repository :  a  Select  Collection  of  Fugitive  Pieces  of  Wit  and 
Humour  in  prose  and  verse  by  the  most  eminent  writers."  Collected  by 
Isaac  Reed.    4  vols.    London,  1777-83. 

••  The  New  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices."    London,  1777. 

*' Walpoliana."  Collecte<l  by  John  Pinkerton.  2  vols.  Loudon, 
1779. 

Granger's  ^  Biographical  History  of  England."  4  vols.  1779.  And 
Noble's  '*  Continuation  of  Granger."    3  vols.    1806. 

"  A  Select  Collection  of  Poems :  with  Notes,  biographical  and  his- 
torical."   8  vols.    London,  Nichols,  1780-^2. 
**A  CoUoction  of  Poems  in  six  volumes,  by  aevosni  Wti^.  ^>!^ 
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Notes."    London,  Dodsley,  1 782.  (A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1748,  &c^  in 
the  British  Museum,  has  MS.  notes  by  Uoraee  Walpole.  > 

'*  A  Oollection  of  Poems  in  four  volumes,  by  several  hands."  London, 
Peaich,  1783. 

**  Euphrosyne,  or  Amusements  on  the  Hoad  of  Life."  By  the  Ber. 
Richard  Graves,  M.A.    3rd  edition.    2  vols.    London,  1783. 

''The  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit:  Being  a  Oollection  of 
Fugitive  Pieoes  in  prose  and  verse,  not  in  any  other  oollection.  With 
several  pieces  never  Dofore  published."  A  new  edition.  6  vols.  Loudon. 
1784. 

^'  The  Amo  Miscellan^r :  Being  a  Oollection  of  Fugitive  Pieoes  writt^ 
by  the  members  of  a  society  called  the  Ozioai  at  Florence."  Florence, 
1784. 

"  Poetical  Wo^ks  of  David  Garrick,  Esq."    2  vols.    London,  1785. 
**  An  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  not  in  any  other 
Oollection :  with  several  pieces  never  before  published."    London,  1785. 
**  Criticisms  on  the  BoUiad."    London,  1785. 
**  Poems  by  James  Fordyce,  D.D."    London,  1786. 

**  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry."  With  Remarks  bj 
Henry  Headley,  A.B.    2  vols.    London,  1787. 

*'  Tracts,  Philological,  Critical,  and  Miscellaneous."  By  Dr.  Jortin. 
2  vols.     London,  1790. 

*'  The  English  Anthology."    3  vols.    London,  1793. 

'*  Imitations  of  some  of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial."  By  Nathaniel 
Brassey  Halhed.    Four  Parts.    1793-4. 

"  The  Poetical  Farrago :  Being  a  Miscellaneous  Assemblage  of  Epi- 
grams and  other  Jeux  d'Esprit,  selected  from  the  most  approved 
writers."    2  vols.    London,  1794. 

"  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Eztin> 
tion  of  the  Khaliphat,  with  some  account  of  the  authors.  By  J.  D. 
Carlyle,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle,  and  Professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge."    Cambridge,  1796. 

'*  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bishop,  A.M."  2  vds. 
London,  1796. 

**  Selections  from  the  French  Anas :  containing  remarks  of  eminent 
scholars  on  men  and  books.  Together  with  anecdotes  and  apophthegius 
of  illustrious  persons.  Interspersed  wiUi  pieces  of  poetry."  2  Tok 
Oxford,  1797. 

«  Select  Epigrams."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  PhiUp  S.  Dodd,  M.  A.  2vola. 
London,  1797. 

"  The  Works  of  Horatio  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford."  5  vols.  Londoo, 
1798.  ^^ 

"  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Relph,  of  Sebergham."    Carlisle,  1798. 

"  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin."  4th  edition.  London,  180L.  (A  later 
edition  by  Charles  Edmonds  gives  the  names  of  the  anthors  of  tb« 
various  pieces.) 
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"  Hemoir*  of  Anfeliu  Politlaniu,  Actitu  Binoenu  Sajniauiriiu,  &e. 
&c.  Bj  the  ReT.  w.  Parr  Qreswell,  Curate  of  Draton,  in  lAncatbiie." 
hLmoheater,  IBOl. 

(In  the  BtitiBh  Hnaeiun  are  eome  toIi.  of  newspaper  onttingt  of  the 
IHth  century.  "  Poetry  and  HucellanEoiu.  Extracted  irom  larioiu 
nempapera."      And  '*  MiecellaueonB   Poetical  Eitracta  from  Kewi- 

?.pers."  Iq  whioh  are  a  large  number  of  Epignuna  aad  other  Jeux 
Esprit,) 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Poblio  JoumalB :  Being  an  Impartial  Selection  of 
the  most  ingemoug  Eaaays  and  Jeux  d'Eeprit  that  appear  in  the  Ifewa- 
papers  and  other  PeriodicaU."     18  vols,    London,  17D8-I615. 

"  The  Poetical  Kegister  and  Bepoaitorj  of  Fugitive  Poetry."  8  volt. 
London,  1802-H. 

"  The  Metrical  Htsoellany ;  conaisting  chiefly  of  Foenui  hEtherto  un- 
published."   2nd  edition.    London,  1803. 

"  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets;  to  which  te  prefixed  an  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Rise  ai:^  Piogras  of  the  English  Poetry  and 
Language.  By  George  Ellis,  Esq.  3rd  edition.  3  noIs.  London, 
1803. 

"  Nugie  Aotiqns."    Park's  Edition.    2  Tola.    London,  1804. 

"  Elegant  Extnot*— Poettj."    Edited  by  Dr.  Enoz.    London,  1805. 

"  A  Colliction  of  Epitaphs  and  Honnmental  Inioriptione,  Hietorioal, 
Biogtapliical,  Literary,  and  Miscellaneous."      2  vols.    London,  1806. 

"  The  Works  of  Bobart  Farguaaon."    London,  1807. 

''The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices.  A  reprint  &om  the  edition  of 
ISTtl,  with  an  appendix  containing  additional  pieces  from  the  editions 
of  1580  and  1600.  Witb  introductory  remarks,  biographical  and  critical, 
by  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea,  KJ."    LondoD,  ISIO. 

"  England's  Helicon.  A  CoUeetiol)  of  Pastoral  and  Lyrio  Poems, 
first  published  at  the  close  of  ttie  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1600)." 
3rd  edition.    London,  1812. 

■'  The  Works  of  Fet^r  Pindar,  Esq."    5  vols.    London,  1812. 

"  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry  ;  onmprising  Bio- 
graphical Memoirs  of  William  Bowyer,  Piinlei,  F.S.A,,  and  m»ay  of  bis 
iMmed  &iends,  See.  Sm.  By  John  Niohola,  F.S.A."  9  vols.  London, 
1812-15. 

"  B lustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Ao, 
Sk,  Intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Liteiuy  Anecdotes.  By  John  Nioliols, 
F.8.A."    8  vols.    London,  1817-58. 

"The  Flowers  of  Wit:  or  a  Choice  Collection  <^  Bon  Hots,  both 
Ancient  and  Modem  :  with  Biographical  ::nd  Critical  Remarks.  By 
tho  Rev.  Henry  KetL"    2  vols.    London,  1,'lli. 

"  Original  Poems,  never  before  pnbliahed,  by  William  Browne,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Gent.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Sir  Egerton 
Brydgea,  Bart ,  K.J."    Pritale  Press  of  Lee  Priory,  1615. 

"  Facclio!.    Musarom  DeliUn ;  or  tho  Muses'  Becreation,  containing 
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■everal  pieoee  of  poetic  wit  by  Sir  J.  M.  and  Dr.  J.  8.  (Sir  John  Mennii 
and  Dr.  James  Smith),  1656.  **  Wit  Restored  in  sevenil  select  poems, 
not  formerly  published,  1658."  ^  Wit's  Recreations,  selected  from  the 
finest  fancies  of  modem  muses,  &&,  1640."  Reprinted  in  two  vols ,  with 
Memoirs  of  the  Authors  and  Collectors,  Sir  John  Mennisand  Dr.  James 
Smith.    London,  1817. 

"•  Anecdotes,  Obsarvations,  and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men.  Col- 
lected from  the  Conversation  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  other  eminent  persons  of 
his  time.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence.  Now  first  published  from  the 
original  papers,  with  Notes  and  a  life  of  the  Author,  by  Samuel  Weller 
Singer."    London,  1820. 

"  The  Oxford  Sausage."  A  Collection  of  Jeux  d'Edprit,  &c.  By 
Thomas  Warton.    Cambridge,  1822. 

**  Facetin  Cantabrigienses :  consisting  of  Anecdotes,  isc.  &C.,  by  or 
relating  to  celebrated  Cantabs."    London,  1825. 

"  NugiB  Canorsd ;  or  Epitaphian  Mementos  in  Stone-cutters'  yerse  of 
the  Medici  Family  of  Modem  Times.  By  tJnus  Quorum  "  (Willism 
Wadd,  Esq.).    London,  1827. 

^*  The  Flowers  of  Anecdote,  Wit,  Humour,  Gaiety,  and  Genius. 
With  Etchings  by  T.  Landseer."    London,  1829. 

''Papers  relating  to  Suffolk."  (This  is  the  title  of  a  vol.  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  cuttings  from  *'  Raw's  Ladies'  Fashionable 
Repository,"  preserved  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mitford.) 

"Poems  Original  and  Translated,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd." 
London,  1829. 

"  Churchyard  Gleanings  and  Epigrammatio  Scraps :  Bemg  a  Collee- 
tion  of  Remarkable  Epitaphs  and  Epigrams."  By  William  Pulleyn. 
London.    No  date  (about  1830). 

"  The  Every-Day  Book  and  Table  Book ;  or  Everlasting  Odendar  d 
Popular  Amusements,  &o.  &o.    By  William  Hone."    London,  ISSl. 

**PzimitiiB  et  ReliquisB."  By  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  Londini, 
1840. 

Warton's  "  History  of  English  Poetry."     3  vols.     London,   1840. 

*'  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs.  A  Select  collection  of  Epitaphs.  With 
an  Essay  by  Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  FJELS.,  F.S.A.'^  Londmi, 
1857. 

**  The  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

**  Notes  and  Querins.** 
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Bonifkcioa,  Balthaur,  613 
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Borbonioa,  Nicholas,  679,  687 
Boscan,  John  Almogaver,  666 
BOURNK,  VisrcEKT,  357 

Bourne,  Vincent,  360 
Bowles,  William  Lislb,  478 

Bowles,  William  Lisle,  436 
Bowybb,  Williav,  363  I 

BoTSB,  Sam  UBL,  382  ' 

Boyse,  Samuel,  237 
Brebbut,  Obokob  de,  267 

Brebenf,  Oeorge  de,  316 
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Broome,  William  441 
Bbowk,  Thomas,  269 
Browne,  Isaac  Hawkiks,  376 
Browne,  Sir  William,  310 
Browkb,  William,  217 

Browne,  William,  139 
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Buonarroti,  Michael  Anselo,  618 
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Cakmino,  George,  697 
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Carew,  Thomas,  216 
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Carusle,    Frederick    Howard,    Fifth 
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Carter,  Elisabeth,  342 
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Casanoras,  Marcus  Antonius,  134 

Catullus,  69 
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See  Granville 
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A  bard  grown  desiitms  of  utvlng  bta  pelf 

Abel!  prescribe  thyself;  tnut  not  another 

A  birch  of  elegant  and  graoefnl  form 

A  blackleg  Late  and  prisoner  benoe  I  go 

A  blooming  youth  lies  buried  here 

A  Brook,  whose  Ktream  so  xreai,  so  good 

Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit     . 

Accept,  loved  nympb,  this  tribnte  dne  . 

A  certain  rhymer,  who  can  ne'er  repose 

A  cobbler  and  a  cumte  once  dispated    . 

A  cobweb  aerv'd  a  tiny  elf   . 

A  countenance  so  strong,  and  so  severe  . 

Adam  aloue  could  not  be  easy 

A  Doctor  lately  was  a  captain  made 

A  doctor,  who,  for  want  of  skill 

Adorn  not  more  your  body  tban  your  brain 

A  drop  of  amber,  fh>m  a  poplar  plant    . 

A  former-general,  to  all  virtue  lost 

A  fat  old  friar  of  seraphic  laoe 

A  fool  and  knave  with  diflTerent  views  . 

A  foreign  land  enwraps  its  dust  around  thee 

A  frigid  rhymer,  tho'  an  ardent  lovt* r     . 

Against  this  pillar  taU  thou  taper  spear 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared 

Age,  thou  the  loss  of  health  and  friends  shalt 

mourn 

A  haughty  courtier,  meeting  in  the  streets 

A  headstrong  wife  who  oft  came  in  Ibr  blame 

Ah,  faithless  women  I  when  yon  swear . 

Ah,  hapleiu  Troy !  the  flame  which  Maro  sings 

Ah !  Lesbia,  now,  or  never,  pity  show  . 

A  holy  offering  at  Diana's  shrine  . 

Ah !  once  dear  partner  of  my  days 

A  house-she  hath ;  it's  made  of  such  good  fashion 

Ah !  sore  disease,  to  men  why  enviest  Uiou 

A  bum'rous  fellow  in  a  tavern  late 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race 

Ah !  Why  sad  Tbyrsis,  blind  both  your  eyes 

Airey  alone  has  gain'd  that  double  prise 

A  kiss  I  b^ged  ;  but,  smiling,  ahe 

Alas,  madam,  for  hteallng  of  a  kiss 

ALia,  poor  Tom  1  how  oft,  with  merry  heart 

Alasl  we  rectors  must  resign 

Alan  I   what  pains,  what   racking   thoughts    he 

proves 

A  learned  work,  Severus,  where  you  teach 

Alexander  sells  the  Keys,  the  Altars  and  CSirlst 

Alike  In  temper  and  in  life  . 

A  little  garden  llUle  Joweti  made 

A  Uttle  tomb  sufllcwth  him  whom  not  suflloed  all 
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A  sage  of  old  luth  gnvely  said    . 

A  Sagb  to  whom  aU  learned  lore  was  dear 

As  aVankee  so  cute  and  Paddy  quite  sly 

As  both  physic  and  Terse  to  Pbosbus  beloag 

A  Scholar  was  about  to  insrry 

A  soomfal  dame  invited  over  nighl 

As  C^l  and  Nathan  were  walking  by  Queen 

As  death  alone  the  marriage  knot  unties 

A  accfet  art  my  fioul  requires  to  try 

As,  erot,  in  Eden's  blissful  bow'rs 

A  sexton  and  a  grave  physician    . 

As  Gilly  flowers  do  but  stay 

A  shepherdess  who  long  had  kept  her  flocks 

As  Sherlock  at  Temple  was  taking  a  boat 

As  Sherlock  the  elder  with  his  Jure  divine 

'*  A  dnging-num  and  yet  not  sing . 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet . 

Ask  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weep 

As  Lambeth  pray'd,  so  was  the  dire  event 

As  lamps  bum  silent,  with  unconscious  light 

As  late  I  sought  the  spangled  bowers    . 

As  late  the  Trades'  Unions,  by  way  of  s  show 

As  Lucifer  once,  fair  star  of  the  mom    . 

As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone  . 

A  soldier  found  at  first  the  way  to  print 

As  on  a  stepdam's  tomb,  a  young  cnild  laid 

A  Spartan  'scaping  from  the  fight . 

Assembled  round  the  breathless  pontiff's  bier 

As  this  aiispidous  day  began  the  race    . 

As  Thomas  was  cudgell'd  one  day  by  his  wiib 

As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part  . 

As  Tom  like  his  father  the  liquor  would  tip 

As  trae  as  turtle  to  her  tender  mate 

A  student  at  his  book  so  plast 

As  vii^n  lilies  pluckM  from  off  theit  stems 

A  swain  deep  in  love,  and  suitor  to  Nell 

As  you  are  yonng,  if  you'll  be  also  wise 

At  Batten's  feet  the  god  of  Love  . 

At  Bristol,  Tom  fh>m  the  Mayor's  feast  was  led 

At  church  Harpax  heard  that  to  trample  on  riches 

At  i  )elpho6  shrine,  one  did  a  doubt  propound 

At  Dr.  Goldsmith's  merry  play      . 

At  Fate's  approach,  see  Oroonoko  moan 

A  thief  once  consulted  a  lawyer  of  note 

At  length  muKt  Suffolk's  beauties  shine  in  vain 

At  mom  we  placed  on  his  funeral  bier  . 

At  sight.  Love  drew  your  picture  on  my  heart 

Augustus  at  Rome  was  for  building  renown'd 

Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro's  strain         . 

Aurispa  nothing  writes  though  leara'd.  for  he 

Averse  to  pamper'd  and  high  mettled  steeds  . 

A  vicar,  long  ill,  who  bad  treasured  up  wealth 

A  virgin  blossom  In  her  May        .        .        . 

A  virtuoso  friend,  a  man  of  worth         .        . 

A  Webhman  and  an  lihiglishmon  disputed     . 

A  wife  you  took  deformxl,  yet  rich  'tis  said    . 

A  woman  having  a  settlement      .        ,.        . 

A  woman  may  be  (air,  and  her  mind     .        . 

A  world  subdn'd  unknown  to  Ammon's  son  . 

Battus  (though  bound  flrom  drinking  wine  of  late) 
Beautiful  infant  who  dost  keep 
Beauty  devoid  of  grace,  is  but  a  bait 
Becanae  I'm  sUfint,  for  a  fool 
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BrhuM  Uie  •llml  inn;  tl  doUl  rmbncc 
Brbuhl  tb*  lr«  UluDeii  (  Ui  »ld|  uf  Bidlria 
BtlleTlDihsr,  Shu  TQU  dwrveu  h>  - 
HeiiHDiin  of  ntghl,  ir  I  Atoat  tb&l^  go 
Bnmtb  ■  niyTlLa  Oipid  Ur  . 
Bcnuh.  ■  •lecpliig  iDbnl  IM 


Bneuh  Ihli  inuUa  lUHH  bete  Ilea 
Be  not  Jlmtlile,  ttongli  amen  em  ihi 
3s  open  erennoni  O  uuhi  nij  door 


BMrt  in  Ihj  tplin.  In  Iby  liubeiid 
""— ■•  man  tu  ftnj-t 


meacfa  penurr'i 

BottU  wu  Chh,  both  In  ilenli  ind  name 

Bom  u>  be  lUve^  our  tuttn  tntAm  eon 
Bom  to  commdnd.  to  cunqoer,  end  lo  spnr.    . 
Dam  Uinler  Un|a  our  UOaat  Intdnm  aDiighl 
Bolhei'l  I  qsoth  Thm  lo  rbomu  HeuDe 
Bolb  the  wUe  ind  Ibe  witlese  ecTlbble   . 

Bnek  Dot  mr  iwrct  rppoee  . 
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Gtf lisle  Bubscribes  A  tboosand  ponnd    .        . 

Carteret  wu  welcoin!d  to  the  saure 

(^o-t^y,  you  say,  writes  well— hi«  genitu  true 

Cease,  Caaterbury,  to  deplore        ...        • 

Cease,  Greece,  to  boait  of  Aristophanes  . 

Cease,  ye  Etonians !  and  no  more  . 

CeliA  her  sex's  foible  shuns  .        ... 

CelsQs  takes  off  by  dint  of  skUl     . 

Censiire  no  more  the  hand  of  Death 

Charm 'd  with  the  empty  sound  of  pompons  woids 

Cheat  not  yoareelves  as  most ;  who  then  prepare 

CMkUen  are  snstch>l  away,  someUmes  . 

Ghloe,  yon  well  my  ftiture  &te  may  shov 

Qiloris,  1  swear  by  all  I  ever  swore 

Ci  gtt  Piron,  qui  ne  fijt  rien 

Circle  are  praised,  not  itai  aboand 
Cling  to  thy  home  I  If  there  the  meanest  shed 
Closely  in  form,  in  life,  in  deaftii  Billed    • 
Close  to  her  husband,  Frances  joln'd  onoe  more 
Cloy'd  with  ragoCits,  yoo  soom  my  simple  food 
Cold  Kilns  through  my  burning  eyes  doth  flow 
Cold  pillars  I  Sirens  mnte  I  and  thoo,  ssd  urn 
Come,  fill  the  South  Sea  goblet  full 
**  Come  kiss  me !"  said  Colin.    I  gently  said  "  No 
Come,  Leila,  fill  the  goblet  up      ...        . 
Come.  LeebiAO  maids,  to  blue-^red  Juno^s  dirine 
Come  shepherds,  follow  me  . 
Come,  stretch  thy  limbs  beneath  these  shady  trees 
Come  then,  my  friend,  tbv  sylvan  taste  dli^lsy 
Conceal'd  in  marble>bed  the  Graces  lay  . 

Conservatives  of  Hatfield  House    ... 
Contemplate  when  the  sun  declines 
Contempt  is  loathsome ;  glorious  'tis  to  sway 
Coscqs,  thou  ssy'st  my  epigrams  are  long 
Could  but  our  tempers  move  like  this  machine 
Could  he  fbrget  his  death  that  every  hour  ■     . 
Could  Homer  come  himself,  distress'd  and  poor 
Could  1  recall  lost  youth  sgain  , 

Could  our  0rfct  father,  at  his  toilsome  plough 
Cries  Sylvia  to  a  reverend  Dean  • 

Crop^  by  th'  untimely  band  of  death,  here  lies 
Crossing  o'er  the  South  Sea  in  the  Iste  stormy 

weather ; 

Cruel  Amynta,  can  you  see  . 
Cumsaan  sybils  could  not  more  descry   . 
Gum  Sapiente  Pitis  nostras  Juravit  in  aras 
Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd     . 
Cythera  from  this  craggy  steep     . 

Dacus  doth  daily  to  his  doctOT  go  .        . 

Dan  Clarke  and  his  namesake  for  honour  applied 

Dark  are  our  fates — to-morrow's  sun  may  peer 

Daughter  of  him  who  rul'd  th'  Athenian  plains 

Dea^  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone 

Dear  Bell,  to  gain  money,  sure,  silence  is  best 

Dear  boy  I  whom,  torn  in  early  youth  away  . 

Dear  child,  farewell !  that  didst  in  worth 

Dear.Chloe,  well  I  know  the  swain    .... 

Dear  Duby !  I've  pleaded  in  vain  for  your  crime 

Dear  lady,  think  it  no  reproach      .        .   .     • 

Dear  Lyce,  thoi^  art  wond'rous  thin 

Desr  Sim.  by  wits  extol  I'd,  by  wits  cried  down 

Death  brings  us  peace :  Oh  !  fear  him  not 

Pwpk  deep,  In  Siindy's  blundering  head  . 
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Fair  lady,  take  a  tpectal  care         .        .        . 

Fair  marble,  tell  to  fuinre  days     . 

Fair  miniature  of  all  tby  motber'a  graoe 

Fair  Nature'ii  sweet  »impllcity 

Fair,  rich,  and  young !  how  rare  is  her  perfection 

Fallcris  bac  qui  te  pingi  sub  Imagine  credis   . 

False  is  the  tale ;  a  hero  never  dies        .        . 

Fame  1  am  called,  marvel  you  nothing  . 

Fame,  register  of  Time         .... 

Fame  Miya,  Pope  Julius  onoe  the  vword  did  wield 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind 

Farewell,  sweet  ooy !  and  farewell  all  in  thee 

Farswell,  thou  child  of  my  right  hand  and  Joy 

Farewell  to  wine !  or  if  thou  bid  me  sip 

Far  from  Tarentum's  naUve  soil  I  lie    .        . 

Far  happier  are  the  dead,  metbinks,  than  they 

Far  iu  a  savage  Cappadocian  dell  . 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

Fear  no  more  Love's  shafts,  for  he         , 

Fear  not,  my  dear,  a  flame  can  never  die 

Feed,  gentle  swain,  thy  cattle  far  away . 

Few  were  Erlnna's  words,  and  brief  her  lays  . 

Fie,  B'>zsy !  Aee/or,  and  talk  big   . 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  sparkling  wine 

Fine  lectures  Attains  rehearses 

First  Carlton  House,  my  country  fHend 

First  in  the  list  behold  the  caustic  Dean 

Flam  to  my  face  is  of  i  too  kind      ... 

Flavia  the  least  and  slightest  toy  . 

Flint  dream'd  he  gave  a  feast,  'twas  regal  fare 

Folly  is  nut  feign'd,  nor  with  false  wit  lies    . 

Fond  Progne,  chatt-.ring  wretch    . 

Fond  Vulgar,  canst  thou  think  it  strange  to  find 

Fools,  not  to  know  that  half  exceeds  the  whole 

Forbear,  sweet  girl,  your  scheme  forego . 

Forbear  to  tempt  me,  l*roule,  I  will  not  show 

Forbear  to  weep  where  Pousain's  a<hes  lie 

For  ever  dear,  for  ever  dreaded  Prince   . 

Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear  . 

For  Greece  and  glory  they  who  lie  beneath     . 

For  me  the  Roman  circus  ecbo'd  lo  its  height . 

For  me  thy  wrinkles  have  more  charms 

For  Phoebus'  aid  my  Voice  I  raise  . 

For  Tully  late  a  tomb  I  gan  prepare 

Fortune,  men  say,  doth  give  too  much  to  many 

Found  dead,  a  rat — no  case  could  sure  be  harder 

Four  Forgers,  bom  in  one  prolific  age    . 

Four  shillings  in  the  pound  we  see 

Krateraal  love  in  such  strong  currents  runs    . 

Freed  fnmi  the  toih  of  war,  and  long  disiresi 

Freedom's  charms  alike  enxage 

Freind,  for  your  epitaphs  I'm  grieved    . 

Frenchmen,  no  more  with  Britons  vie    . 

l-resh  rising  from  the  ocean  f»am  . 

Fret  not,  my  frlt-nd,  and  pf^evisb  my 

Friend,  Ortbo  of  Syracuse  gives  thee  this  charge 

Friends  are  like  melons.    Shall  1  tell  you  why  ? 

Friend  W n  !  if  you  would  get  rid  of  a  ecold 

From  ancient  custom  'tin  (they  say) 
From  flow'r  to  flow'r,  with  eager  itains  - 
From  Ood  they  came,  td  God  they  went  again    , 
From  l^eadeiihall  the  reasons  f  ralsini^)  come  . 
From  mortal  band;*  my  being  1  dt>rlve   .        . 
From  Rufa's  eye  s\y  CuvU  i^Vmt  lil<i  dart 
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Here  apretfty  iMby  Ilei        .... 

Here  a  solemn  fast  we  keep  .... 

Here,  dead  to  fame,  lives  patriot  Wilt    . 

Here  fair  Alblna  lies,  vet  not  alone 

Here  tne  from  Riot's  naied  noise  . 

Here  ftrom  the  hand  of  genius,  meets  your  eye 

Here,  happy  Doctor,  take  this  sonnet    . 

Here,  here  she  lies,  a  bndding  rose 

Here  in  his  dirt  lies  poor  old  Demetriades 

Here  innocence  and  beanty  lies,  whose  breath 

Here  learn,  ftt)m  moral  truth  and  wit'reAn'd 

Here  lies  a  babe,  that  only  cried    .        .        . 

Here  lies  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 

Here  lies  a  man  who  inhis  life     . 

Here  lies  a  miser,  who,  beside 

Here  lies  an  honert  man !  without  pretence  . 

Here  lies  an  old  soldier  whom  all  muA  applaud 

Here  lies  a  Scot  of  reputation 

Here  lies  a  wife  was  chaste,  a  mother  blest    . 

Here  lies,  aye,  here  doth  lie,  mort-Mea  . 

Here  lies  a  youth  "(ah,  wherefore  breathlesif  lies !) 

Here  lies  a  youth  whose  lofly  rhyme     . 

Here  lies  Dean  Drmne :  enough ;  thoM  words  alone 

Here  lies  he,  whom  the  tyrant'*  rage     . 

Here  lies  his  parents' hopes  and  feare'   . 

Here  lies  in  repose,  after  great  deeds  df  blood 

Here  lies  John  of  Mirandola ;  what  dse  there  is  to 

tell 

Here  lies  Jonson  with  the  rest 

Here  lies  King  Henry  11^  who  many  realms . 

Here  Ilea  Lord  Ooningsby :  be  civil 

Here  lies  my  wife  ;  and  Heaven  Imows . 

Here  lies  Prince  Henry,  1  dare  say  no'nK>re'   . 

Here  lies  Sir  Horatio  Palavoteene 

Here  lies  the  author  of  the  '*  Apparition  " 

Here  lies  the  best  and  worst  ot  Fate 

Here  lies  the  father  of  taxation 

Here  lies  the  Jew 

Here  lies  the  Lyric,  who  with  tale  and  song  . 

Here  lies  Timocreon :  were  his  deeds  Bupj^lied 

Here  lies  to  each  her  parents'  ruth 

Here  lieth  one  that  once  was  bom  and  cried  . 

**  Here  lieth  one  whose  name  was  writ  on  water  i  •* 

Here  Muli^re  lieii,  the  Rosdus  of  his  age 

Here  Ninon  lies  buried,  who  always  aspired  . 

Here  o*er  the  tomb  where  Dealtry's  ashes  sleep 

Here  plac'd  near  Chaucer,  Spenser  claims  aToom 

Here  quench  your  thirst,  and  mark  in  me 

Here  Raphael  lies,  by  whose  untimely  end 

Here  Raphael  lies.    While  he  lived.  Nature's  dread 

Here  rests  a  poet  of  no  vulgar  name 

Here  re>ts  a  woman,  good  without  pretence 

Here  rests  Myrlllo's  drunken  wife 

Here  re^ts  the  Hero,  who  in  glory's  page 

Here  Roger:!  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell 

Here  she  lies  a  pretty  bud 

Here,  shunning  idleness  at  once,  and  praise 

Here  steeps  a  daughter  by  her  mother's  side 

Here  sleep,  whom  neith<>r  life,  nor  love . 

Here  strive  tor  empire,  o'er  the  happy  scene 

Here  the  shrewd  physiognomist  Eusthenes  lies 

Here  Wesley  lies  in  quiet  rest 

Here,  who  but  once  in  's  lire  did  thirst,  doth  lie 

Her  fiitber  dead  1-~AUmk,  ik>  crlef  she  knows 
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I  do  not  love  thwi,  Dr.  Fell  .... 

1  dreamt,  that,  buried  iu  my  fellow  clay 

I  dreamt  the  roites  one  time  went  . 

if  death's  the  end  of  life,  why  then 

It'  ere  in  humaii  grief  there  breathe  a  spell 

If  found  among  thievea,  an  unfortunate  stranger 

if  godde:>ses  for  mortal  men  might  weep 

ir  Heav'u  be  pleas'd,  when  sinnere  oeaae  to  sin 

if  humour,  wit,  and  honesty  oould  save 

1  find  Lord  Byron  acorns  my  muse 

If  in  hilt  study  he  hath  so  much  care 

If  innocenis  are  the  favourites  of  Heaven 

If  It  be  true,  celestial  Powers 

if  James,  the  king  of  wit      .... 

If  John  marries  Mary,  add  Miuy  alone  . 

If  law.  If  rhetoric,  my  muse  avow 

If,  Mildred,  by  thy  care,  h€  be  sent  back,  whom 

If  Nape  bares  her  snowy  breast  or  arm  . 

If  neither  brass  nor  marble  can  « ithstand 

If  one  have  serv'd  thee,  tell  the  deed  to  many 

If  only  when  they're  dead,  you  poets  praise    . 

If  Tarquin's  wrong,  Lucretla,  pleased  your  soul 

If  that  my  little  grateful  nuure 

If  this  great  world  of  Joy  and  pain 

If  this  pale  rose  offend  your  sight  . 

If  thou  do  ill,  the  Joy  fades,  not  the  pains 

If  thou  hast  something,  bring  thy  goods— a  (ixir 

return  be  thine 

If  thou  wilt  needs  be  proud,  mark  this,  fHend  mine 

If  true  that  notion,  which  but  few  contest 

If  tyrant  Love  with  cruel  dart 

If  Venus,  as  the  lie  of  poets  goes  . 

If  well  to  die  be  valour's  noblest  part    . 

If  what  you  advance,  my  dear  Doctor,  be  true 

I  hate  those  Lyricks — they  are  trump'ry  men 

I  have  some  kinsfolk  rich,  but  passing  proud . 

I  know  not  whether  in  Narcissus'  glass 

I  i;nuw  the  thing  that's  most  uncommon 

I  like  your  German  slogers  well    . 

Ill-busi'd  man  !  why  should'st  thou  take  such  care 

Ille  hie  est  Raphael.    Timuit,  quo  sospite,  vlnci 

I'll  not  oflend  thee  with  a  vain  tear  more 

"  I'll  put  down  Latin,"  Blogg  says,  "  for  I  bate  it" 

III  thrives  the  hapless  family  that  lihows 

Illustrious  steed,  who  should  the  zodiac  grace 

1  lov'd  thee  beautiful  and  kind 

I'm  in  searrh  of  a  Cupid  that  late  went  astray 

Immortal  Newton  never  spoke  .        . 

1  mourn  Antibia — whose  paternal  gate  .        . 

Impaiient  of  his  childhood    .... 

••  I'm  very  much  surprised,"  quoth  Hany 

In  a  dark  comer  of  the  house 

in  a(Tc,  youth,  and  manhood,  thxiee  wives  have 

In  all  buibility  we  crave       .... 

In  all  the  epigrams  you  write,  we  trace 

In  all  th^  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow 

In  Beatrice  did  all  perfections  grow       .        . 

In  bed  we  lauph,  in  bed  we  cry 

In  bonds  of  love  united,  man  and  wife   . 

In  characters  so  fair,  we  trace 

In  Coperoan's  ear  this  truth  let  Echo  tell 

Id  cottages  and  homely  cells .... 
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I  wail  not  those 

I  want,  and  stand  In  need  of  Ctgbsui}'  store     . 

1  was  destroyed  by  Wellington  and  Grey 

1  weep  upon  thy  grave — thy  grave,  my  child 

I  went  to  Frankfort  and  got  drank 

I  were  indee«i  indifferent  to  fame  . 

1,  whom  no  livin^r  beauty  yet  could  warm 

I  will  not  ask  if  uiou  can'st  touch 

I  will  not  love  one  minute  m^re  I  swear 

"  I  wish  thuu  hadst  a  little  narrow  mouth,  wife 

J  wish  thy  lot,  now  bad,  still  worse,  my  friend 

"  I    wonder  if  Brougham  thinks  as  much  as 

tallcs  ? " 

I  would  not  coll  in  any  one  of  them  all 


ho 


Jack  finding  gold,  left  a  rope  on  the  ground  . 
Jack  (quoth  his  father),  bow  bhall  I  ease  take  ? 
Jack  sayii  that  of  law,  comnion  sense  is  the  base 
Jack's  father's  dead ;  and  left  bim  without  hope 
Jack  writes  severe  lampoons  on  me,  'tis  said  . 
Jacob  of  old,  with  reverent  xeal    . 
Jealous,  I  own  It,  I  was  once 
Jest  fairly,  fn^ly :  but  exempt  from  it . 
Joannes  Jacet  hie  Mirandola ;  aetera  norunt 
Job,  wanting  a  partner,  thought  he'd  be  blest 
Jocus  in 's  humour  weareth  out  the  day 
Johnnie  Carnegie  lais  beer    .... 
John  the  illustrious.    B.  John  tho  mortal,  say 
John  Trott  was  desir'd  by  two  witty  peers 
Joy  follow  thee  ;  if  Joy  can  reach  the  dead 
Judge  Ashurst,  with  his  laniem  Jaws  . 
Justly  and  wisely  this  piece  by  the  author's  entitled 

"  III  Humour" 

Just  wedded,  to  the  bath  Cleopatra  flew 
Juventia,  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  . 

Kenyon.  I've  written  for  your  delectation 

Kind  Katberine  to  her  husband  kiss'd  these  words 

Kint;  George  in  a  fright         .... 

Kings,  HtatesMipn,  scholars,  soldiers,  hero  are  dost 
Kisses  my  Pbillis  takes,  but  ne'er  bestows 
Kneller,  by  Heaven,  and  not  a  master  taught 
Knighthood's  come  on  thee  (as  a   man  should 
throw       ....... 

"  Knowledge  Is  Power,"  so  saltb  the  learned  Baoon 
Know  thou,  0  stranger  to  the  fame        . 


Ijodies  that  an*  young  and  wise    . 
IjSdy,  accept  the  gift  a  hero  wore  . 

I^ietu9,  that  late  a  great  divine  did  meet 
I>alH,  when  time  bad  spoil 'd  her  wonted  grace 
Lately  by  clear  Thamea's  side 
l^ura,  would  you  know  the  pas^on 
]/?aming  and  wc.ilth  the  wise  and  wealthy  find 
Leech  bmists,  he  has  a  Pill,  that  can  alone    . 
Leila !  whene'er  I  gate  on  thee     . 
Leo  lock'd  the  last  Sacrament.    '*  Why,"  need  we 
tell ?        .        .        .         .         ... 

Ije«s  by  his  birth  than  by  h\9  merit  known     . 

Lv>t  all  chaste  matrons,  when  they  chAnoe  to  see 

Let  faire  or  foule  my  mistress  be  . 

Let  heroes  boast  of  brarts  for  slaughter  made 

Let  his  monument  be  the  world    . 

Let  no  rash  hand  invade  these  sacred  bowen 
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'  IliroutcU  our  crn  dolb  flritl  an  eDtnncs  flni 

«ber?  be  shiDptb  jondfr 

'■  hopn  in  aplrlia  •lib  fut-OntliiK  wi 
'■  lift  If  bat  A  cbp4tliiE  Rame 

c  *«11  nij  alude  uA  KrlouiLj  feUend 
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DUDra.  IniplT'd  bj  vdeDt  Love 
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Mighty  is  Love — most  miRbiy  -  once  ag&ln    . 

Mild  Wilberforce,  by  all  belovrd  . 

Milton  in  fretful  wedlock  to«t 

Mind   bat  thy   preaching,  Trapp;    trtnslaia 

further 

Minerva  last  week  (pray  let  nobody  donbt  it) 

Minerva  wand'ring  in  a  myrtle  grove    . 

Mistaken  Nymph,  thy  gifts  withhold 

Mr.  Leach  made  a  speech      .... 

Mr.  Temple,  bear  me  tell     .... 

Modetit  my  colour,  modest  is  my  place  . 

Moore  always  smiles  whenever  he  recites 

More  than  his  Name  were  less :  Twould  seem  to 

fear 

Motions  to  ill  resist  In  their  first  grass  . 

Mountains  their  tallneas  lose,  but  valleys  grow 

Much  knowl(>dge  pnffeth  up,  thou  say'Ht 

Much  tho'  thou  still  bestow,  and  promise  more 

My  book  to  you,  0  Zoilus,  seems  too  small     . 

My  cause  concerns  nor  battery,  nor  treason   . 

Mycilla  dyes  her  locks,  'tis  said    . 

My  Fair  says,  she  no  spouse  but  me 

My  friend,  an  eminent  physician  . 

My  friend  Judge  not  me 

My  heart's  wound  up  Jost  like  a  watch 

My  love  and  I  for  kisses  play'd     . 

My  Muse  and  I,  ere  youth  and  spirits  fled 

My  name — my  country— what  are  they  to  thee  ? 

"  My  neighbour  Thornton  cannot  live  a  day  " 

My  rose,  Gravina,  blooms  anew    . 

Myrtle  unshcatb'd  his  shining  blade 

My  soule  would  one  day  goe  and  secke 

My  soul,  my  soul,  by  cares  past  all  relief 

My  soul,  the  seas  are  rough,  and  thou  a  stranger 

My  statue's  gone  !  By  DsMlalus  'twas  made    . 

My  thanks  I'll  no  longer  delay 

My  wife,  father  William,  is  ugly  and  old 

Naked  Love  did  to  thine  eye 

Namesake  of  Helen's  favourite  boy 

Nature  and  all  her  works  lay  hid  in  nig^t 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night    . 

Nature  and  Sickness  fight ;— «  Man  the  prise . 

Nature  in  this  small  volume  was  about 

Nay,  Chloe.  gaze  not  on  his  form  . 

Near  thv  domain,  Fau>tinus.  Fn^nius  lives 

Ned  calls  his  wife  bfs  countor-part 

Ned  will  not  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath  he 

Need  from  excess— excess  from  folly  growing 

Ne  lepores  vendus  alienos :  prome  leporem    . 

Neptune  saw  Venice  on  the  Adria  stand 

Nerina's  angel-voice  delights 

Never  fear,  my  Lord  John,  since  Palmerston  goes 

Nicander,  who  fain  would  be  reckon'd  a  w^it  . 

Niconoo  once  was  young  and  (air  . 

Night  in  this  lovely  posture  you  behold 

Nobles  and  Heralds  by  your  leave 

No  day,  no  hour,  no  moment  is  my  house 

No  gale  unlucky  may  thy  fortunes  find  . 

No  letters  more  full  or  expressive  can  be 

No  longer,  nestling  the  green  leaves  among    . 

No  longer,  Orpheus,  shall  thy  sacred  strains  . 

No  mischief  worthier  of  our  fear  '. 

No  more  let  calumny  complain     . 
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>  more^  no  more,  on  leafy  spray . 

>  more  sbalt  thou,  by  fruitral  fturows  sitting 

>  more  the  Grecian  mose  nnrivall'd  reigns  . 

>  native  Traclils,  land  of  many  stones 
me  without  liope  e'er  lov'd  the  brightest  &lr 
>,  not  for  those  of  woman  born  . 
>,  no— the  season  to  inspire 
»  pleasure  now  frcm  Nicolinl's  tongne 

>  rood  of  ground  poor  Cerdo  call'd  bis  own  . 

>  scnlptnr'd  marble  hei«  nor  pompous  lay  . 
>i,  Oelia,  that  I  juster  am  .... 
li  Dc*ocdlion'8  deluge,  nor  Phaeton's  roast   . 
(thing  in  Tadcaater  deserves  a  name  . 
>t  long  agone  a  youthful  swain  . 
)t  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame 
S  to  fame  I  aspire  not,  for  what  can  it  boot 
It  self-secure  on  earth  can  Icnowledge  dwell 
>t  to  be  bom  —never  to  see  the  sun 
>t  to  be  bom  'twere  best     . 
»,  Varus  hates  a  thing  that's  base 
)w  fie  on  foolish  love,  it  not  befits 
>w  giddy  Libitina  mounts  the  pyre 
tw  Grose,  like  bright  Phoebus,  has  snnk  Into  rest 

>  wonder  virtue  comes  not  near  thy  heart    . 
>w,  Priam's  son,  thou  may'st  be  mate 

>w  upon  sale,  a  bankrapt  Island 
imma,  th'  astrologer  furetold  that  thou 
rmpb  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep 
rmphs  of  this  lucid  stream !   \Vbo8e  white  feet 
'.read 

leaf  that  cruel,  doubting  brow  . 
luud«capt  Geraneia.  rock  unblest ! 
irsed  Pilate !     Villain  dyed  in  grain 
iath  thy  cettHioty  is  such 
Bampfylde's  woods  by  Nature's  beauties  grac'd 
crackling  ice,  o'er  gulphs  profound  . 
Nature's  laws,  God  cast  the  veil  of  night 
Ibe  hills,  Kpicydes,  the  hunter  will  go 
speculations  tbe  market  holds  forth 
the  pens  ^^hich  my  poor  rhymes  molest 
these  forces  raised  agidnst  tbe  king 
lusius  and  Rome  tbe  poets  still  warble 
fld  Megistias  here  behold  tbe  tomb 
de  blood,  his  parent^'  only  treasure 
t  connections  with  great  men 
Qo'p  scholars  it  is  truly  said 
\  and  Bacchus  nerve-relaxing 
0  debtors  who  insolvent  died 
re  read,  there  was  nobody 
pimplicity,  of  generotis  breast 
wonder  why  the  setting  sun 
Irltannia  sought,  midst  dire  alarms 
I  look  I  may  descry 
have  now  half  a  century  past 
•y's  debauch  he  smells,  yuu  say 
it  tear  so  round  and  big 
tr  to  bid  ute  slight  her   . 
»  Lydia,  ye  blest  pow'rs,  I  cried 
oved,  when,  like  the  glorious  etna 
leath,  uuwopt,  unhonour'd  be 
'  earth,  his  body  lightly  press 
By  charm,  my  treasure 
we  tbe  wind  1  whose  gentle  gales 
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Oh  that  thy  coned  bidderdash 

Oh  !  why  do  you  laugh  at  red  hair? 

Old  a(ce  am  1,  with  loclcs  thin  and  boar  . 

Old  Harry  Qf  late  to  a  meeting-house  went 

Old  Ja(x>b  by  deep  Judgment  swayed     . 

Old  John,  a  bookseller,  renowned  in  the  trade 

Old  Parson  Beanes  bunts  six  days  of  the  week 

Old  pociH  aing,  that  beasts  did  dance      . 

Old  South,  a  witty  Churchman  reckon'd 

O'Leary  was  as  poor  as  Job  . 

0  let  me  die  in  peace !  Eumenes  cried    . 

0  Memory  I  thou  fond  deceiver 

On  Britain  Europe's  safety  lies 

Once  at  a  potent  leader's  voice  it  stay'd . 

Once  by  the  muse  alone  in«pir'd    . 

Once  fondly  lov'd,  and  still  remembered  dear 

On  Death,  thy  nmrd'rer,  this  revenge  1  take 

One  day,  in  Cbrist-Church  meadows  walking 

On  Edward's  brow  no  laurels  cast  a  shade 

One  half  this  canvass  shows  of  that  great  sage 

One  of  your  predecessors  pleas'd  to  tell . 

One  Priori  and  is  this,  this  all  the  fame 

One  said  to  another  taking  his  arm 

One  summer's  day,  invited  by  the  shade 

One  told  me  once  of  verses  that  he  made 

On  Folly's  lips,  eternal  tattlings  dwell   . 

Only  mark  how  grim  Codrus'  visage  extends 

On  me,  my  love  Hiella  casts  her  eyes     . 

On  me  you  gaze  surpris'd,  as  though     . 

On  my  last  steps  Fame  sheds  her  purest  rays 

On  parents'  knees,  a  naked  new-bom  child 

On  Reason,  Faith,  and  mjrstery  high      . 

On  Silence  this  !  What  next  you  write  . 

On  this  tree  when  a  night in^e  settles  and  sings 

On  Waterloo's  ensanguined  plain  . 

Opus  for  need  consum'd  his  wealth  apace 

O  Regina  orbis  prima  et  pulcherrima :  ridens 

0  Shepherd  of  Ettrick,  0  why  thus  complain 

O  sleep,  of  death  although  the  image  true 

**  O  sun,  farewell !  "—from  the  tall  rampart's  height 

0  that  the  Muse  might  call,  without  onenoe 

O  thou  whom  Poetry  abhors 

O  thou  who  read'st  what's  written  here 

O  tltoii,  who,  with  a  happy  genius  bom 

0<.;r  Qod  and  soldier  we  alike  adore 

Our  life's  a  journey  in  a  winter's  day 

Our  master,  who,  within  his  school 

Our  public  buildings  to  defend 

Out  upon  it,  1  have  lov'd 

O  you,  who  mark  what  flowerets  gay 


Painter,  my  PhiUis'  feature  do  not  doubt 

Painter,  you've  stolen  the  lovely  fomi,  'tis  troe 

Palh\s.  destractive  to  the  Trqjan  line 

Pallas  for  wisdom  priz'd  her  favourite  owl     . 

Pallas  saw  Venus  arm'd.  and  straight  she  cried 

Pass  gently  by  this  tomb— lest,  while  he  doses 

Ptiss  not  whoe'er  thou  art  this  marble  by 

Paul,  you  have  chosen  the  best  of  all  titles     . 

PauMinias — not  so  nam'd  without  a  cause 

Pause,  and  scan  well  Archilocbus  the  bard  of  elder 

days 

Pensive  Strephon,  cease  repining  .        .        . 
Penzance,  by  Thompson  named  and  Talt 
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Perfidious  art  thou.  Death,  and  thy  ootcmands 
Perranlt^  the  Frenchman,  needs  would  prove  . 
Persuaaiona  to  freedom  fiili  oddly  fh>m  you    . 
Phido  nor  hand  nor  touch  to  me  applied 
Philemon  with  translaiiona  does  so  fill  ua 
Philip  and  Francis  have  no  tomb  .... 
Phillips,  whose  touch  harmoniuns  could  remove 
Phiilis,  men  say  that  all  my  vows  .        .         . 

Philo  with  twelve  years'  study  hath  been  grlev'd   . 
Phoebus  thy  verse  did  envy ;  he,  thy  fate 
Pin-itinf  Virgil,  thou  art  apt  to  use 
Pitt  and  Preiy  came  from  College  .... 

Pius  wiih  Wiseman  tries 

Plagues  uke  me  11'  I  ever  did  a  thing    . 
Platoff  and  Blucher,  thunderbolts  of  war 
Plato's  dead  form  thU  earthly  shroud  invests 
Pli^-wrighr,  by  chance,  hearing  some  toys  I'd  writ 
Poets  are  great  men's  trumpets,  poets  feign  . 
Poor  Caasim !  thou  art  doom'd  to  mourn 
Poor  In  my  youth,  and  in  life's  later  scenes    . 
Poor  Queen !  twice  doom'd  disastrous  love  to  try    . 
Pope  came  off  clean  with  Humer ;  but  they  say 
Pope  Paul  and  Judas  they  agrnA  full  well 
Posseas'd  of  one  great  hall  fur  state 
**  Praise  premature  is  idle  Inreath   .... 

Pratt  oddly  is  made 

Pray  steal  me  not ;  I'm  Mrs.  Dingley's  . 

I'ray  tu  the  Herald  of  the  Gods,  that,  to  Timonax,  he 

Prlscus,  you've  often  ask'd  me  Low  I'd  live    . 

Prithee,  Statue,  tell  me  how 

Proclus'  hand  can  never  wipe  his  nose  .        . 
i^noud  word  you  never  spoke,  but  you  will  speak   . 
Prove,  traveller,  now  that  yoa  honour  the  brave    . 
PuUney,  no  friend  to  truth,  in  fraud  sincere  . 
Puzzled  she  is  to  know,  which  amorous  speeches    . 

Qnintia  is  beauteous  in  the  million's  eye 
<^intu8  his  wit  infus'd  into  his  brain  . 
Quoth  Gibber  to  Pope,  though  in  verse  you  foredoee 

Quoth  Lucifer  Lowe 

Quoih  Principal  Jubbles,  that "  Liberal "  card 
Quoth  Sir  Robert,  '*Our  ribands,  I  find,  are  too  few 


Ralph  is  love  sick,  and  thinks  bo  Rhall  run  mad 

Raiit  is.  th^y  say,  indicted  for  a  wit 

Rare  presents  wrought  of  gold  I  brought :  but  yon 

Raymond,  thou  hast  beneath  thy  care   . 

Reach,  with  your  whiter  hands,  to  me   . 

Reader,  stand  still  and  look ;  lo !  here  I  am   . 

Read  in  these  roses  the  sad  story 

Reflected  on  the  lake,  1  love  .... 

Religion's  gems  can  ne'er  adorn     . 
Report,  thou  sometimes  art  ambitious  . 
Respect  to  Dryden,  Sheffield  justly  paid 
Rheumatic  pains  make  Kemble  halt 
Rich,  doet  thou  the  virtuous  poor  despise 
Rich  friends,  for  rich  firiends,  will  ridf,  run,  and 
row  ......... 

Rich  Gripe  docs  all  his  thoughts  and  cunning  beDd 
Right  wele  of  lemid  clerkis  is  it  sed 
Ripe  in  virtue,  green  in  years        .        .        • 
Rome,  all  the  world,  and  Rome  the  Pope,  sabduM 
Rose  of  the  world,  not  rose  the  fresh,  pore  flow^ 
Rosea  at  first  were  white      •        •        •        • 
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RngtMa  waxen  old  hath  broke  her  glaas . 

Sacra  sub  extremi,  si  forte  requiritis,  hori     . 

Sacred  marble,  aafelj  keep    .... 

Said  Charles,  "  Let  us  a  tax  devise 

S.  Paul  has  declared  that  persons  though  twain 

S.  Peter  arm'd  exclaim'd,  behol  1  two  swords  . 

Sam  Warren's  Recorder  of  Hall,  I  hear 

Sansterre  forsook  his  malt  and  grains    . 

Say,  lovely  Tory,  why  the  jest 

Say  not,  be  sick,  and  grati*  I'll  prescribe 

Says  Brewster  to  ^V7)cwcll, "  Let's  fight  a  star  duel 

Says  Gooch  to  old  Wilcox,  Come  take  t'other  bout 

Says  great  William  Pitt,  with  his  usual  emotion 

Says  Murat  to  Stuart,  "  Of  blood  I'm  so  tender 

Says  my  lord  to  his  cook.  '*  You  son  of  a  punk 

Says  priggish  Pelham,  "  May  I  hint  on  . 

Says  Tom  to  Richard,  "  Churchill's  dead ! "     . 

Says  Wellington  brave  to  Massena  the  great . 

Say,  to  the  rapier's  vast  unbounded  fame     . 

S<^Lrce  had  the  tender  hand  of  Time 

Scarce  from  Privation's  dreary  lap 

Scorn  me  not,  &ir  ones !  'Tis  as  sad  as  true   . 

Scribbletonhis,  by  volumes,  whene'er  we  peruse 

Secure  from  scandal,  Delia  still  may  rail 

See  Clodio,  happy  in  hU  own  dear  tenu  I 

See  fam'd  Timomachus  sublimely  tntx  . 

See  how  beneath  the  moonbeams  smile  . 

See  how  her  near  relations  all  lament    . 

See  one  physician,  like  a  sculler,  plies    . 

Seest  thou  this  good  old  man  ?  He  represents 

Self  spoils  the  sense  of  all  mankind 

"  Send  coals  to  Newcastle,"  each  child  may  read 

Seijeant  Raine  was  one  day  .... 

Seven  glasses,  Cecilian,  thou  loudly  did'st  crave 

Seven  glasses  Justina,  and  Neevia  six    . 

Seven  wealtiiy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead 

Shall  Ghaiitrey  be  cnll'd  a  Dratroyer^  or  not? 

Shall  1  tell  you  how  the  rose  at  first  grew  red 

Sharp  hunger  is  the  cure  of  love    . 

Sharp  thorns  and  stakes  beset  this  tomb  all  round 

She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 

Shelley  vtyles  his   new  poem  "  Prometheus   Un 

bound"    ....... 

She.  that  would  gain  a  constant  lover    . 

Should  a  man    thro'   all    worlds   to  far  galaxies 

travel 

Should  Flatman  for  his  client  strain  the  laws 
Silence,  to  thee  instruction  owes  . 
Siraillus,  long  in  nature's  spite 

Simples  and  sages 

Since  first  you  knew  my  am'rous  smart 

Since  Milo  rallies  Sacred  Writ 

Since  my  old  friend  is  grown  so  great    . 

Since  Etill  my  passion -pleading  strains  . 

Since  the  vile  ravlsher  my  honour  stains 

Since  thou,  relentless  maid,  cans't  daily  hear  . 

Since  we  can  die  but  once,  what  matters  it    . 

Single  no  more,  a  doub'-  Webb  behold  . 

Sir,  can  you  tell  where  ^oung  Pandorus  lives 

Sir  Godfrey  and  RadclifTe  had  one  common  way 

Sir,  the  lady  must  smile,  and  your  menace  deride 

Six  glasses  the  name  of  Jcn.ima  will  cover    . 

SkilTd  hands  these  traits,  0  best  PrometheGs !  drew 
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lep  binds  the  senaes,  but  at  liberty 

tep  soft  Id  dust,  wait  th'  Almighty's  will    . 

>w  IkrinR  on,  o'er  many  a  land  and  lea 

J  Beelzebub  took  all  occaatons    . 

f  Cupid,  perceiving  our  modem  beaux'  hearts 

lall  ser\ice  is  true  service  while  it  lasts 

loUett  libelt'd  you  lately,  and  yet  you  don't  beed 

bright  is  thy  beauty,  so  charming  thy 
careful  is  Isa  and  anxious  to  last 
fond,  no  young,  so  gentle,  so  sincere  . 
ft  as  the  balm  the  gentlest  gale  distils 
ft  sounds  that  steal  from  fair  Forcalquier's  lips 
<  gentle  in  peace,  Alcibiadee  smiled    . 
ill  thou  cnantest,  one  might  almost  deem  . 
1  Daphne  sees,  and  seeing  her  admires 
i  look  the  mornings  when  the  sun 
ime  ask'd  me  where  the  Rubie*  grew  . 
cnc  Furies  sure  possees'd  the  Nine,  what  time 
•me  in  rich  Parian  stone,  in  ivory 
•me  laugh,  while  others  mourn  . 
•me  say  Uie  Duke  was  gracioun.  virtuous,  good 
•me  wicked  men  are  ridi,  some  good  men  poor 

•  much,  dear  Pope,  thy  English  Iliad  charms 
•ns  of  Sapience !  you  here  a  fair  emblem  display 

•  Pheidon  weepe,  poor  miser 
rrrow  too  deep  for  him  to  trace    . 

•  sets  the  sun,  veil'd  with  the  shades  of  night 
leil,  the  butcher,  has  beonne  a  leech.   'Tls  nothing 

ucw  ••••••• 

then— the  Vandals  of  our  isle   ... 

itesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sinoero 

tatue!  your  sculptor  whence?"  'From  Sicyon'i 

lime        ...•«. 

f,  passenger,  and  though  within 

r,  traveller — a  miracle  behold  . 

\  in,  pray  Sir  Toby,  my  picture  Is  here 

a  guardian  of  this  gloomy  shore 

ibold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms 

tiovering  round  the  fair  at  sixty-four 

to  our  ears  Andromache  complains 

Christian  passer-by !— ^lop,  cnild  of  God 

tist  bacchante  I  see,  tho'  form'd  of  stone 

|e  Claudias  married  to  a  friend  of  mine 

^  is  it,  proud  Pontefinact's  borough  flhould 

*  ••••••• 

tr,  by  this  worn  rock  thy  limbs  repose 

tr!  if  other  dogs  beguile 

r,  kneel  here !  to  age  d«e  homage  pay 

r.  this  stone,  though  small,  defiance  bids 

%  to  whom  this  monument  is  shown  . 

that  the  Duke,  whose  life  was  charm'd 

)  most  fierce  besieges  Cloe 

tt  my  womb  ?  It  bore  thee.  At  my  breast? 

by  life,  a  soft  and  dancing  wave 

Bn  was !  and  wbo  can  blame  the  boy 

r'n's  unerring  ^oioe  decreed  of  old   . 

r  yet  was  Antelope 

I !  whose  image  here  expreas'd 

Vmiin,  since  thou  art  young  . 

m  life  tbou  com'st,  who  from  dIseaM 

%,  fare  thee  well !  but  why  this  prayer? 

)kj  soul  be  smooth  as  is  thy  skin 

nn  Wind,  whose  luck  it  is  . 
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INDEX  OF   FIRST   LINES   OF   THE  EPIGRAMS. 


Swift  favoara  charm ;  but  when  too  long  theT  stay 
Swift  tire  destroy'd,  sharp  steel  restor'd  their  lives 
Swift  for  the  Ancients  has  anni'd  so  well 
Swift  o'er  the  level  bow  the  sluters  slide 
SyUa  declares  the  world  shall  know 
Sylvius  that  nothing  gratis  gave ;  being  dead 

Take  a  portion  of  wit 

Take  away  from  young  Cupid  his  wings  and  his 

bow 

Take,  take,  poor  babe !   the  last  worm  stream  that 

now 

Take,  take  this  flow'ring  wreath  from  me 
Take  these  flowers,  which,  purple  waving     . 
Take  your  facts  Irom  ihe  last  man ; — let  no  theit 

appal  ye 

Take  your  night-cap  again,  my  good  lord,  I  desire 

Talk  not  of  snowy  locks— have  done 

Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance 

Tell  me  I^eda,  which  is  best  .... 

Tell  me,  Lycidice,  what  meanings  have 

Tell  me,  my  Muse,  how  Canius  Kfiends  his  lime 

Tell  me.  say  you,  and  tell  me  without  fear    . 

Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle 

Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devil  allows 

Ten  thousand  pounds  Avarus  had  before 

Ten  thousand  tailors,  with  their  length  of  line 

Tlianks  for  this  miracle !  it  U  no  less    . 

Than  the  f^rst  Martyr's,  Dudley's  fate    . 

That  heaven's  thy  home,  I  grieve  not,  soul  most 

dear 

That  heav'ns  are  void,  and  that  no  gods  are  there 
That  be  was  born  it  cannot  be  denied    . 
That  houre-glasse,  which  there  ye  see    . 
'i'hat  1  love  tbce  and  yet  that  I  haie  thee,  I  feel 
That  1  your  invitation  should  decline    . 
That  mome  which  saw  me  made  a  bride 
'I'hai  mortal  has  imperfect  trust    . 
That  un  her  lap  she  casts  her  humble  eye 
Thai  strain  again  !  tliat  strain  repeat     . 
That  the  first  Charles  does  here  in  triumph  ride 
That  throat  so  vex'd  l^  cackle  and  by  cup     . 
That  tongue,  which  set  the  table  on  a  roar 
That  tree,  how  drawn  1  1  know  by  whom 
That  you,  like  Thrasea.  or  like  Cato.  great     . 
That  you  would  wed  Sir  John  is  very  wise    . 
Tbe  ancients  all  vour  veneration  have  . 
The  astrologers  did  all  alike  presagu 
The  babe  is  at  peace  within  tbe  womb  . 
The  bean-flower  is  in  blossom,  and  the  rose   . 
Tbe  hee  enclos'd,  and  through  the  amber  shown 
The  bench  hath  oft  'ptjsed  us,  and  set  us  anicofflng 
The  Bird  confined  within  this  cage  of  gloom  . 
llie  bit  of  wood,  you  so  disdain 
Tbe  burden  of  an  ancient  rhyme  . 
Tbe  buskin'd  muse,  when  Powell  was  no  more 
The  Chancellor,  so  says  Lord  Coke 
The  civic  oaken  crown  you  well  may  have    • 
The  covetous  man,  whose  life's  a  living  death 
The  crowd  proclaim  thee  wondrous  wim        . 
The  Cyprian  Queen,  drawn  by  Apelles'  band  . 
The  damsel  too  prudishly  shy       .        .        • 
The  dawn  increases,  and  retires  the  shade 
The  diamond's  and  the  ruby's  blase      • 
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INDEX   OF   FIRST   LINES   OF   THE   EPIGBAXS. 


The  sac?  of  Beaoonsfleld,  wbo  wrote 

The  sailor  curses  land's  uneven  tides     . 

The,  some  allei^iance  to  two  kings  he  pays 

The'stttyra  of  old  were  satyrs  of  noie 

The  scythe  of  time,  alas !  alas 

These  heroes  of  Krin,  abhorrent  of  slaughter 

These  little  atoms  that  in  silence  pour  . 

The  Serjeants  are  a  grateful  race  . 

'lliese  trophies,  Sianbope,  of  a  lovely  dame 

The  snowdrop  peeps  from  every  glade    . 

The  sot  Loserus  is  drunk  twice  a  day     . 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown  . 

Thessala   quid   Tempe?     ijuld  qnaevis   Adonidia 

hortoe?     ....... 

The  btingy  wretch  had  hang'd  himself  to-day 

The  strains  that  flow  from  young  Aminta's  lyre 

The  sun  which  shines  amid  the  heav'n  so  bright 

Th'  eternal  ferryman  of  fate 

The  things  that  make  a  life  to  please    . 

The  thredier  Duck  could  o'er  the  (^een  prevail 

The  tomb  of  great  Timocritus  behold     . 

The  town  has  found  out  different  ways  . 

The  truth  told,  they've  in  France  a  most  excellent 

plan 

The  turning  of  coats  so  common  Is  grown 

The  two  great  rivals  London  might  content  . 

The  various  ills  below  content  I'll  bear 

The  verses,  Paul,  you  sent  me  to  correct 

The  very  bees,  0  sweet  Menander,  hung 

The  voice  of  love  still  tingles  In  my  ears 

The  wsy  to  make  a  Welshman  thirst  for  bliss 

The  Whigs,  because  they  rat  and  change 

The  Whigs  'tis  said  have  often  broke 

The  white  rose  was  crimson  d  in  the  dire  cause 

The  wife  so  plump,  thyself  so  thin        .  .     . 

The  wise  decision  all  admire 

The  worst  of  ills  and  hardest  to  endure . 

The  worst  of  rebels  never  arm 

The  wretch,  condemn'd  with  life  to  part 

The  wretch  to  guilt  and  misery  flies 

They  came  and  prigg'd  my  stockings,  and  my  linen, 

and  my  store 

They  tell  me  I  am  slight  and  frail 
They  tell  me  Venus  is  in  the  sun  . 
They  told  me.  Heraclitus,  thou  wert  dead 
Thieves  may  break  locks,  and  with  your  cash  retire 
Th'  imprMsion  which  this  seal  shall  make     . 
Th'  incentive  of  duty  urg'd  him  long    . 
Thine  infant  lips,  Frascator,  nMure  soal'd 
Think  all  you  speak;  but  speak  not  al]  you  think 
Think  not  that  here  thou  art  represented 
Think'st  thou  his  friendship  ever  faithful  proves 
This  babbling  stream  n<it  uninstructive  flows 
This  breathing  image  shows  Melinna's  grace 
This  charming  bed  of  flow'rs  when  t  lora  sfMed 
This  chest,  which  to  its  master  did  convey     . 
This  collar  don't  belong  to  you.  Sir 
This  day  was  yesterday  to-morrow  nam'd      • 
This  dust  was  Timas,  who,  or  ore  she  wed     . 
**  Tbia  Edmunds  case,"  said  Weetbury  . 
This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put 
This  hair's  my  own,  Phil  swears;  none  saw  her 

buy  it 

This  beifcr  ia  not  cast,  Imt  rolUog  years 
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HmSZ   OF   FIBST   LINES  OF   THB   EPIOBAMS. 


Thne  Doctors,  met  in  oonsaltadon 
Three  dwarfu  contended  by  a  state  decree 
Three  faces  wears  the  doctor ;  when  flnt  sonsht 
Tbree  lovely  nymphs,  contending  for  the  flrise 
Three  playtnl  maids  their  fate  wunid  try 
Three  Poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom  . 
Three  ports,  of  tbree  different  nations  bom    . 
Three  yeans  in  London  Dobadil  bad  been 
Through  Cbeeter-ford  to  Bisbope-gate    . 
Through   regions    by   wild   men   and   cannibals 

haunted • 

Thu^icas  writes  foir.  without  blur  or  blot 
Thus  slain,  thy  valiant  ancestor  did  lie  . 
Thus  Topbet  look'd;    so  grinn'd   the  brawling 

fiend        ......        • 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  die 

Thy  beard  grows  fair  and  luge;  thy  head  grows 

thin  ...... 

Thy  constant  life  doth  from  thy  youth  express 
Tby  death,  Dundee  l   has  cruni'd  thy  country's 

CaubG  •  •••••• 

Tby  father  all  from  thee,  by  his  last  will 

Thy  father  Genoese,  tby  mother  Qreek  . 

Tby  guardian,  blest  Britannia,  scoras  to  hleep 

Tby  tiands  are  wash'd,  but  oh,  the  water's  spilt 

Thy  praise  or  diitpraise  is  to  me  alike    . 

Tby  Btatuo,  stature,  tbine  estate,  thy  book     . 

Thy  suit  depends  in  law :  better  suspend 

Tby  thoughts  in  deep  obscurity  to  fetter 

Thy  verses  are  immortal,  O,  my  friend 

Thy  verses,  friend,  are  Kidderminster  stuff   . 

Thy  wit  in  vain  the  feeble  critic  gnaws 

'I'ill  seven  at  nigbt  he  cannot  dine 

Time  changes  all  things ;  and  beneath  his  sway 

Time  flies  on  restlem  pinions — constant  never 

Time  has  not  tbinn'd  my  flowing  hair  . 

Time  once  complained  of  Thomas  Heame 

Time  wears  all  bis  locks  before 

Time,  wbich  had  silver'd  o'er  my  aged  head  . 

Tired  with  wand'ring  thro'  a  world  of  sin 

Tis  done ;  I  yield ;  adieu,  thou  crael  fair 

Tis  nenerous,  Tibbald !  in  thee  and  thy  brothers 

Tis  Niobe  !  by  vengeance  harsh  l>ere(t 

Tis  not  the  fear  of  death  or  smart 

'TIS  one  of  Cloe's  qualities    .... 

'TIS  said  o'er  his  cheek  the  fcarlet  blush  stole 

Tis  trae  I  am  ill ;  but  I  need  not  complain  . 

Tis  well  enough  that  Goodenough 

'Tis  well  in  alone  to  have  three  Graces 

'Tis  well  tu  »ee  the  cheeks  with  blusbes  drest 

Titas,  the  brave  and  viilorous  young  gallamt 

To  a  deep  scholar  said  his  wile      .         • 

To  all  the  Tabby  Wnc  alone 

To  Barnes  Elms  take  me  bock  if  I  stray 

To  bni!«h  the  cbeelca  of  ladie»  fair  . 

To  conciliate  my  sweet  Fair  .        .         , 

To  Damon's  self  hiit  love's  oonfln'd 

To  Death's  dark  home  our  wand'rlngs  lead    . 

To  deck  with  arts  a  rough  barbarian  race       . 

To  £cho,  mute  or  talkative    .... 

To  gild  o'er  avarice  with  a  specious  name 

To  half  of  Busby's  skill  in  mood  and  tense    • 

To  heal  the  wound  a  bee  had  made        . 

To  heav^  he  wings  his  glorious  fli^t  • 
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INDEX  OT  11B8T  LINX8  OF   THB  KPIOBAM8. 


Untoncb'd  by  love,  unmov'd  by  wft 
Uowtse  the  man  who  heareih  Mass,  I  wise    . 
Upon  thy  aacred  dust  be  flow'rets  spread        . 
Urlea  had  the  gout  so,  that  he  ooold  not  stand 
Usurpers  are  the  giddy  faction's  tools    . 

Vagus,  advanc'd  on  high,  proclaims  his  skill . 
Vain,  foDlish  man.  why  dost  thou  always  laugh  ? 
Vain  gallants,  look  on  Waller,  and  despair    . 
Vainlove  is  ill ;  his  illness  is  his  bed    . 
Vain  man,  wilt  thou  the  monarch's  anger  dare? 
Vain  our  pursuits  of  knowledge,  vain  our  care 
Vain  painter,  why  dost  thou  strive  my  face  to  draw 
Vast  blesfdngs,  lucky  child,  attend 
Venit  ad  Euphraten  rapidis  perterritus  nndis 
Venus,  take  my  votive  glass 
Venus  whipt  Cupid  t'other  day     .        .        . 
Victoria's  sceptre  o'er  the  deep     .        .        • 
Virtue's  a  bridge  Tnear  to  the  Cross  whereby 
Virtue  we  praiw,  nut  practise  not  her  good    . 

Waking,  we  burst,  at  each  return  of  mom     . 
Want's  bitter  path  I,  Epictetus,  trod      . 
Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say ;  but  I  deny  it  . 
Warren,  thongh  able,  yet  vahiest  of  men 
Wealth,  honour,  friends,  wifb,  children,  kindred. 

All     •••••••• 

We  cry,  being  bom ;  from  thence  thus  argue  I 
We  Dorian  Epicharmus  praise  in  Dorian 
Weep  with  me  all  you  that  read   .        .        • 
We  live  to  die,  and  die  to  live :  0  why  . 
Well  I  remember  how  you  smiled         .        • 
We  pledged  our  hearts  my  love  and  I    .        • 
Were  women  wise,  their  names  on  glass        . 
Wert  knighted,  that  thy  wife  should  love  thee 

more  ?.....•• 
Wesley,  if  Wesley  tis  they  mean         .        . 
^Vhat  are  those  ever-turning  heavenly  spheres 
**  What  can  ennoble  knaves  and  fools  and  cowards 
What,  Cupid,  are  thy  shafts  already  mAde  ?    . 
What !  Dares  made  a  knight !  No :  don't  be  flighted 
What  evil  would  be,  could  it  be,  the  Blest     . 

What,  fast  and  pray 

What  hopes,  what  terrors,  does  this  gift  create 

What  is  an  epigram  ?  a  dwarfish  whole 

What  is  there,  whelp  Bembino,  that  thy  lord  denies 

to  thee     ....... 

What  is  the  vollied  bolffe  corporeal  malm      . 
What  makes  the  envious  Phorbss  walk  . 

**  What  makes  you  write  at  this  odd  rate  ?**  • 
What?  Mars  Ms  sword?  fUr  Cytherea  say    . 
What  means  CallisU's  mimic  wit? 
What  means  then  Hesiod  ?  **  Half  excels  the  whole 
What  mean  ye  by  this  print  so  rare?    . 
What  oft  alive  I  sung,  now  dead  I  cry  • 
What  place  to  keep  your  fish  in  I  approve      • 
What  pleasure  ie  it,  that  your  writings  are    . 
What!  praise  my  nN7  cbeeks  and  yoathftil  face 
WbaVs  Oyges  or  his  gold  to  me    .        ,        • 
Whatsoe'er  thou'lt  say  who  passest  by  •        • 
What's  writ  on  me,  cried  Fits,  I  never  read   • 
What  thanks  do  we  owe,  what  respects  and  regudi 
Wbat  think  you,  Marcos,  uf  my  muse   .        • 
Wbat  though  the  Dean  hears  not  the  knell    . 
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INBKX  OF  raunr  ldhb  of 


When  Nanra  mIb  a  friend  to  dine 

When  N«tare  wionglil  apon  her  moald  to  v«ll 

MTheo  noble  thoughto  with  langiUBe  pore  nniie 

When  on  the  wind  sCreuns  Loda's  gaUm  hair 

When  on  Time'*  predpioe  AUworthy  stood  . 

When  Parte  gave  nia  ^olee.  in  Ida's  grove 

When  FarHamenUpeople  petition  their  frienda 

Wlien  Peter  condcoccndi  to  write  . 

When  Pboebos  gave  the  ekiltiah  Uiphne  da» 

When  Priacos,  nda'd  from  low  to  h^  ertate 

When  qoaeka,  as  qnaoka  may  by  good  lock,  to  be 

VThen  Baddlfrefcll,  afflided  Physic  cried 
When  Salvia  sio^B,  or  aet4  the  beroine*B  part 
When  Sampson,  fall  of  wrath,  devia'd   . 
When,  sated  with  rich  OallUpee     . 
When  suit  fresh  wreaths  on  Floshiagfs  sbom  to 

reap         •••••** 
When  seventy  (aa  'tis  someHmes  seen)  . 
When  sly  Jeomiy  Twlicfaer  had  smogg'd  np  his 

face  ••••••• 

When  smitten  with  love  from  the  eyes  of  the  flUr 

%Vhen  Stella  Joins  the  blooming  throng 

When  son  doth  bring  the  dij 

When  Tadlow  walks  the  streeta,  the  pavioors  cry 

When  the  sly  monkey  called  me  dnnoe  . 

When  the  yunng  Greek  for  Atalanta  sigh'd    . 

When  tills  crystal  shall  praaeni    . 

When  thon  do'st  play  and  sweetly  sing 

When  Trot  in  coach  his  foot  first  set 

When,  wanton  tair.  the  snowy  orb  yon  throw 

When  warbling  throats  prodnoe  Bank-'Sotm . 

IVhen  we  are  bom,  onr  friends  r^ioe;  we  try 

When  we'd  exalt  some  heavenly  fair     . 

When  will  Bellsa's  envioos  toogne 

When  with  her.  Kesra  is  always  disdainfaig  . 

When  Xerxes  saw  proud  ^larta's  chieftain  dead 

When  yoong,  1  lov'd.    At  tiiat  enchanting  age 

When  yoong.  I  pioas  leaning  sooght   .        . 

When  your  foe  dies,  let  all  nsentmeot  cease  . 

When  yon  told  us  our  glances  soft,  timid  and  mild 

Where  art  thon,  baloved  To-morrow  ?   . 

Where  did  yon  borrow  that  last  algfa 

Where  Drake  flnt  Ihnnd,  there  last  he  lost  hie  fame 

Where'er  a  hatchment  we  ^Usoem 

Where'er  old  Ocean's  bonndlem  waters  roll    . 

Wberdbre  does  Venos  beat  her  boy 

Where  Streatham  Qxread  fta  plenteons  board . 

Whether  at  Borne  Peter  cTer  waa  or  no  , 

Whether  the  heavens  be  ftral  or  fair      . 

Whether  thy  locks  in  jetty  radisnoe  play 

Whether  'tla  pity  or  compassion  lead 

Which  gave  the  DriHpier  Uith  two  realms  cooiend 

Which  B  my  home-land,  which  the  stranger-ahore 

While  Oaroline  to  learning  Jost 

While  cmel  Nero  only  drahis 

While  dascUng  honoors  crown  the  deathlem  name 

While,  fair  Seljnda  I  to  onr  eyes    . 

WhUe  fiuter  than  his  costive  brain  indites     . 

While  Fell  waa  reposing  himseir  on  the  hay  . 

While  for  my  fair  a  wreath  1  twined 

VThile  George  in  sorrow  bowa  his  hmrel'd  bend 

While  Gibbs  displays  his  elegant  design 
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With  Beauty  and  Fleaenre  Btirrouixled.  td  longulah 

With  blameieMe  carrlace,  I  liv'd  here    . 

With  donbtftil  strife.  Humanity  and  Art 

With  fear  on  the  Euphrates'  shore  • 

With  industry  I  spread  your  praise 

Within  that  narrow  bed,  glad  babe,  to  thee   . 

Within  this  grave  a  bachelor  lies  . 

Within  this  little  bowse  three  Howses  lye     . 

Within  this  tomb,  Jane,  wife  of  More,  reclinea 

With  laoe  bedisen'd  comes  tbe  man 

With  laurel  crown'd  for  murders  in  the  field  . 

With  leaden  foot  Time  creeps  along 

With  leering  look,  bull-fac'd.  and  ftecUed  fair 

With  me  while  present  may  thy  luvely  eyes  . 

With  my  own  dugs  this  wolfish  cub  1  feed    . 

With  one  sole  pen  1  writ  this  book 

With  self-love  Oelsus  bums :  is  he  not  blest  t 

With  seventy  years  upon  bis  back 

With  stranger  and  with  citizen  the  same 

With  what  strange  raptures  would  my  soul  be  Uest 

With  women  and  apples  both  Paris  and  Adam 

Wit  is  to  madness  always  an  ally  . 

Witty  as  Horatius  Flaocus    . 

Wit,  wisdom,  pity,  folly,  fHends   .        .        . 

Women  sweet  evils  are,  and  twice  good  those 

World-wasting  Time,  tbou  worker  of  our  woes 

Would  God,  no  ships  had  ever  crost  the  sea    • 

Would'st  thou  hear  what  roan  can  say  . 

Wonld'st  thou  (Kesder)  draw  to  life      . 

Would  you  be  free  ?  'Us  your  chief  wish,  yon  ssy 

Would  you  get  to  the  House  through  the  true  gate 

Would  you,  my  friend,  a  flnish'd  sceptic  make 

Wreaths  to  your  loot  one's  tomb  yon  n^tber  bring 

Write  on  nothing  ?    Shame  so  to  pussle  me  • 

Te  active  streams,  ^Hiere'er  your  waters  flow 
Y#mlngs  for  home,  de&ioiPs  venturous  son 
Ye  muses,  weep  I  ye  sons  of  Phcebas,  mourn 
Te  parents  Pronto  and  FlociUa  here      .        • 
Ye  radiant  fair !  ye  Hebes  of  the  day     . 
Ye  rascals  of  ringers,  ye  merciless  foes  • 
Yes,  I  can  see  and  envy  not .        . 
Yes,  I'm  in  love,  \  feel  it  now 
Ye  simple  as^nomers  lay  by  your  glaaset    . 
'Ye  sons  of  Westminster,  who  still  retain 
Yes  1  'twas  politic,  truly,  my  very  good  fHend 
Ye  swains,  whom  radiant  beauty  moves 
Yes,  youth,  tbou'rt  fled,  and  I  am  left    . 
Ye,  to  wlxun  heaven  imparts  its  special  fires  . 
Yon  eye,  that  into  shade  the  sunlight  throws 
You  always  are  making  a  god  of  your  spouse 
You  are  so  witty,  nrofligate,  and  thin    . 
You  ask  me  what  1  see  m  Dickens         .        • 
You  call  it  luxury,  when,  in  all  his  glorj      . 
You  did  late  review  my  lays  .        • 

You  feed  so  f^st — and  run  so  very  slow. 
You  give  me  nothing  now :  when  you  expire 
You  have  heard  of  acephalous  verses     . 
You  purchase  every  thing,  which  makes  it  plain 
Your  comedy  I've  read,  my  friend         «        • 
Your  oompliinents,  lady,  1  pray  yon  forbear  • 
Your  favours  to  me  1  remember  well    .        • 
Your  fond  preferments  are  but  diildren's  toyi 
Your  hand  unX  voloe  the  judging  ear  deUc^t  • 
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